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NO. GLIX. 


Art L— the TIIARUS AND BOGSHAS OF 
UPPER INDIA. 

T he Tharus inhabit the long stiip of .swamp and forest 
called the Tarai, lying between the plains of Hindustan 
•and the foot of the Himalaya mountains. To the east 
they extend about as far as the river Kusi, where they come 
into contact with the Mechas, a tribe similar to themselves 
in habits and feature, and inhabiting that portion of the 
Tarai which separates the plains of Bengal from the hills 
of Sikhim.* To the west they extend as far as the river, 
Sarda, which flows between Kumaon and Ne[K\l At this 
point they dovetail with another foiest-tiibc similar to them- 
selves in appearance and culture, the Bogshas, whom we 
shall describe more fully heieafter. The strictly Bogsha 
region commences from the Gola (or Kicha) rivci> about 30 
miles to the west* of the S Tda, and extends westward as 
far as the Ganges, while a few straggling .villages ^are to 
be found still further west as far as the Jumna. Between the 
Sarda and the Gola rivers, there is a debatcable tract (about 
30 miles wide as wc have said,) in which both tribes occa-^ 
sionally reside. In one village, at least, and probably in 
more, the inhabitants arc the progeny of mixed parentage, 
although intermarriage betjvcen the tribes is not openly 
allowed by cither.-f • 


* This is staled on the authoiily of Ur. Hooker, the great Hima- 
layan botanist. But is questioned (.ippaieiuly without much jj^casoiO 
by Dr. Stewart, in Journal of A«atic Society of Bengal, Vol. aXXI v, 
1865, Part II., p. 148. • • 

t The boundaries here given are the result of ^ compromise be- 
tween the somewhat conflicting accounts given in the North-West 
Provinces Census Report, 1867, VoL I, App* B, p. 61, and ElUot’s Supple- 
mental Glossary, Vol. I., p. 20, ifUit. 1869, ^ 




S* The TJtarus a^td Bogshas of Upper India'l 

By the Census of i88l (North-West Provinces and Oudh,) 
the total number of Th^rus in the united province^ (ex- 
clusive, of course, of those in Behtr,) was 27,172 ; while 
that of Bogshas was only S>664.^ The larger number is, there- 
fore, well proportioned tef the larger area^ 

Each tribe affects superiority over the other, and empha- 
tically disowns anything like a common origin or an equal 
status. But the grounds on which respective superiority is 
claimed ^e either insignificant or false. The Bogshas 
charge the Tharus with rearing fowls, which they do ; 
the former triSe haviil^ learnt from Hindus to consider 
this bird as unclean. The Tharus charge the Bogshas with 
selling fleshy and fish, which they indignantly deny, disdain- 
ing to be placed on a level with the low Hindu cSstes of 
butchers and fishermen. The Bogshas charge them back 
with eating frogs and lizards, which is certainly untrue. * 
“It is a circumstance worth remarking,'’ says Mr. Colvin, 
writing in 1866, “that two tribes, under such similar cir- 
cumstances, should^ have kept so distinct while living in 
such close proximity.” But this is the rule amongst savages,* 
In such communities a sense of mutual respect or friend- 
ship is the last thing that is thought of or desired. The 
closer the ncighbouriiood, the greater the provocation to 
jealousy, hostility, or contempt. Even within the Tharu and 
.Bogsha tribes themselves, there is a constantly repeated 
process of sub-division into minute clans, inany of whom 
regard each other with contempt and always on the most 
frivolous grounds. 

THARUS. 

Absurd etymologies have been given for the iiame Tharu, 
some deriving it from tahre^ “they halted^ (after their alleged 
^ flight i®to the forest), others from tar hua, “ wet,” in allusion 
to the swampy nature of tliQ tract they live in. One writer 
, derives it from dthufdru, “an eighth day* scrf.”‘f But 
this implies what is not true. The Tharus arc remarkable 
for their indolence, aversion to service, and iiica[)acity for 
sustained field labour ; ^nd they have never been in the 
position of serfs to any landlords. Had this been Ihq case 
thejf would have sunk long ago into the ranks of Arakhs, 
Pasis, Cham^rs, Koris, and other Hindu castes of the 

lowest rank, who serve as field labourers or bond slaves to 

... — — — ^ - - ■ ■ 

♦ North-West Provinces Census Report, 1867, vol. I, App. S,p. 62, 
See also Journal A. 8. B., Vol. XKXIV, part II, p. 149? 

t The first etymology is alluded to in Oudh Gazetteer, 1877, vol. 
II, p. 126. The second in North-West Cens^ Report, 1867, vol. I, 
jj. 61. The third (the author of whicl^ is Raja Siva Prasad* C.S.l.) 
m North-West Provincqs Gazetteer, 18&1, vol. VI, p. 358. 
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landl&rds in the open plain, and have lost the free life of 
the f(irest. which Thdrus still enjoy. Another etymology 
suggested is from t/nitr, which in the colloquial dialect of 
the lowest classes, but not in ^the languagc^f books, signi- 
fies forest; and thus tMni wodld mean’ “man of the forest,” 
a name which correctfy describes the status of the tribe.* On 
the whole, however, it is safer not to seek for any Hindi 
etymology ; but to consider the name as sprung from the 
language of the tribe itself, which is now for the most part 
obsolete. An aboriginal name, underived from *any San- 
skrit or neo-Sanskrit source, is the fit appellative to an 
aboriginal, castclcss, and un-Brahmanized tribe, whose cus- 
toms have been only slightly modified by contact with those 
of the Aryan invader. • 

The means by which Thirus maintain a livelihood, consist 
partly in hunting and fishing, partly in gathering forest fruits 
and vegetables, partly in grazing cows and buffaloes, and 
keeping pigs, fowls and goats, and partly in a rude kind of 
agriculture. 

• As hunters they despise and shun siTch vermin as jackals, 
snakes, and lizards, with which many of the hunting tribes in the 
treeless plains of Hindustan arc now compelled to be content. 
The animals which they chiefiy hunt are the wild boar, the deer, 
the antelope, and otlicr large game, in which their forests still 
abound, and which were once very numerous in Hindustan, before 
the forest had disappeared. They also lay snares for the porcu-* 
pine (sahi), and eat its flesh, which is considered to bear some 
likeness to that of the pig. Sometimes, but only when they are 
pressed for food, they will eat field rats. They are fond 
of hares, when they can catch them ; and they are not 
averse to the fletfii of the river tortoise. When the stock of 
meat happens to have become larger than they can con- 
sume at once, their mode of preserving it* is by efttting iU 
into strips and drying it in \he sun, — the same method as 
that practised by the savages of Australia, and imitated in» 
the same continent by the English colonists and settlers, 
who call it by the name of jerking. 

As fishermen, they make no ctistinction between the 
clean* and the unclean, but consume scaled and scaieless 

♦ 1 have not heard the word myself; but I give it on the 

authority of a native, who has paid some attention to colloquial dia- 
lects. The word t/idru is pronounced with the hard /, and tke /; is 
not pronounced aj if it were p^^rt of the /, as in the English Mrz/, but 
is separately sounded immediately aft^r the t. Mr. Colvin in North- 
West Census Repoit, 1869, Appendix B, p. 61, says that the ‘‘word 
“ Tdru^ by which th^ tribe is commonly known, has no sound of the • 

A.” This is not my own experience, nor that of any one whom J 
have consulted. • 
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fish alike. Their chief * implements are the hook‘ and 
line, the net, and the funnel-shaped basket, the same^ppli- 
ances as those used by their kinsfolkf the Chains, Gauwrfs, 
Meors, and oJ;her fishing castes of Hindustan. Another 
method, which is probably ^ pdbuliar to themselves, consists 
in mixing some poisonous substance vVith baits, and throwing 
the baits into the water, having first dammed up the brook. 
The fish die after eating this bait, and their bodies are 
picked up as they float on the surface of the stream. 

The foi^st supplies them not only with pasture for their 
cattle, but with -many kvicls of rooir aiul fiuils whicli they 
collect for food to themselves. Their favourite root is a 
plant of the yam species, which grows very plentifully at 
the foot of ‘the mountains. Wild licc, the flower- of the 
mahwa tree, and the fruit of the wild fig-tree, arc gathered 
in their several seasons. 

As agriculturists they a.re still for the most part in the mi- 
grator}^ stage, cultivating the land on which they have put up 
their temporary houses, till it ha^ g:i\cn jn'oof of exhaustion, 
and then mo\ing 'off to fresh ground.- to make a new 
clearance. Forjnerly it was their custom not to crop the same 
land for more than t\vti years to *ethcr. Hut this is now no 
longer the case. The gcjverninent ccmscrvancy laws, which 
have come into force of late, have interfered very seriously 
with their frecd<.»m in the selection of new sites, and hcncc 
the present tendency of the tribe is either to move up into 
Naipal territory, or to remain below for a longer period in the 
same place. The crop in which Tharus chicfl}^ delight is rice, — 
the grain best suited to the swampy nature of their fields and 
to the heavy rainfall (;f the months between June and October. 
The coarse red rice called sathi is the quality preferred. In 
the rainless months they chiefly gnnv peas, a small black 
grain ctillcd koJo, and the pulse called arhar. Such crops 
require occasional irrigation ; afid this is effected, not by draw- 
ing water from wells or from tanks and marshes, and conveying 
it into the fields through artificial channels, as is the custom 
of Hindu cultivators ; but by the rough and ready process of 
damming up the nearest* rivulet and thus inundating the crop. 
As an eyc-witness relates, “ they arc utterly reckless with water 
“ with which they inundate their fields, and utterly careless of 
'‘the swamps they may be forming. Indeed, most of the 
'‘worst swamps could easily be proved to owe their origin 
'*^10 the rude irrigating means used by these people.*'* It is 
interesting to observe that •the tliversion or obstruction of the 
natural courses t>f streams is a practice strongly condemned 
— • — 

• North Weal Census Report, 1869, v^l.*I, Appendix B, p. 61, 8. 
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by the author of Manu’s Code ; which proves that the Tharus 
are o^ly now practising a custom, which was common among 
the lower tribes or castes of Hindustan some 2,000 yeArs ago.* 

Those Thiirus who live on the, edge rather than in the centre 
of the forest are still the pioneers of agriculture to the denizens 
of the open plain, — a flanction which they shar& with Doms, 
Bhars, and other semi-savage tribes, whose stage of culture is 
about oe a level with their own. Squatting on the outskirts 
of the forest, they cut down and burn the trees j-nd under- 
growth, and prepare the land for its first rough coating of tillage, 
leaving it, after the first two or three crops ha\^e been gathered, 
to the steadier industry of the Kurmi or Lodh, who rapidly 
succeed to their places. 

'the ^vomen do the largest share of the sowing, weeding, 
and harvesting, while the men engage in hunting, fishing, &c., 
which they ccaisider the proper calling of their sex. Such has 
been the invariable instinct of savage tribes both in India 
and elscvvliere. The men have an intense repugnance to 
regular manual labour, and nothing will induce them to hire them- 
^sclvcs out as labourers to Hindu landlords. The only kind of 
service which a Tharu will undertake is that of elephant-driver 
to some neighbouring i)rincelet or raja. Their skill as elephant- 
drivers is admitted everywhere ; and latterly they have acquired 
the art of catching wild elephants from the forest, and taming 
them for the prince who employs them. *|- , 

The typical picture of a Tharu village is that of a line of 
huts situated in the middle of a forest clearance. At the back 
of this line lie the cattle-pens, in which the cows and buffaloes 
arc stalled for the night. During the night the crops and the 
cattle are kept constantly under watch to prevent tl-^p inroads 
of wild animals ; ^hile the forest, which forms the hunting 
ground in the day time, bounds the horizon on jiH sides. 

The number of inhabitants to a village varies from 30 to 
150; but the higher of these 'figures is not often reached. 
Large village communities are never seen : for in the simple 
mode of life wdiich 'fharus are accustomed to lead, there is no 
.such variety or intcr-dcpcndcnce of interests and pursuits as 
could hold a large cornmunjty togctlfcr. Cattle grazing, hunt- 
ing, artd the growing of crops within a narrow area, demand 
the isolation of a few rather than the aggregation of many ; 
and this is one of the causes of the minute subdivision into 


* Institutes of ifanu, chap. III,*Sloki# 163. 
t This is true for example in the case of the Balrampur estates, in the 
Gonda district, Oudh. -The raja of these estates has a very large 
stock of elephants, which are aUaiost entirely kept and driven by a band* 
of ThArus employed for the purpose# 
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clans to which we have already alluded as characteristic of the 
more backward races. ^ 

The houses are not built with clay, ’ nor made to stand on 
the earth, as is rtie custom in t Hindu villages. They are fixed 
upon piles, wjjich raise the flooring spmc six or eight feet 
into the air. The flooring is made of bamboo poles laid agafinst 
each other in parallel lines. The door or entrance to the house 
is connected with the earth by a ladder. The walls arc made 
of wattle, cnlaid with layers of the strong bankas grass, and 
smeared over externally with mud and cow dung. The roofing 
is of thatch. A dwclling'raiscd into the air, as these arc, affords 
a double protection, — h'om the beasts of prey which infest 
these solitary jungles at night, and from the inundations to 
which the land is subject during the prevalence of the iftonsoon. 
Sometimes, during this season, the ground on which the village 
stands is entirely covered with water ; and hence the plan of 
building on piles is the best that could be devised for health 
and comfort. Hou.^cs of a similar description may be seen 
in the lowland distvjcts of Burma, in the corresponding parts 
of Siam, and in man}* other tropical or sub-tropical countries 
where similar conditions exist. Probably at one time they were 
common in the central plains of Hindustan, especially in the 
lowlands which lie between the convergence of riv^ers and arc 
subject to occasional floods. But even here such dwellings arc 
» now no longer to be seen. The disappearance of the primeval 
forest, caused by the inevitable spread of cultivation, has com- 
pelled the substitution of clay for poles, reeds and thatch ; 
and the durable earth-built dwellings which are now universally 
used arc, on the whole, better suited to the settled agricultural 
life of Hfndu villagers than temporary rccd-built huts such as 
were probably used by their hunting or nofhad ancestors. 

Evesy village* community provides itself with a well, to 
ensure a regular supply of d*‘i^^king water during the rain- 
less months ; but these wells are never used for irrigating 
fields. At the time of digging a well, every able-bodied 
man and woman in the village lends a helping hand to 
secure this common bepefit. The subsoil in these tracts is 
often sandy and shifting ; and to prevent the sides of the 
welf from falling in, two methods arc employed. One con- 
sists in inserting the hollowed trunk of a sal tree — the same 
material as that which is still largely used in Northern India 
Tor Shaking single-logged canoes ; the other is by lining 
the sides of the well wit|i plginks or pole% and dovetailing 
the ends into , each other. * As the water-level in these 

— ...aa..— - — — , . , , , 

* The first method is described in the North* West Provinces Census 
’Beport, 1867, vol. L, App. B. p. 62. Tife second in Oudh Gazerieer, 1878, 
vot III, p. 502. ‘ * 

. 4 , 
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forest tracts is not as low as it usually is in the open plains, 
the wells are seldom more than 14 or 16 feet deep. 

In these shallow and rudely constructed wells, we may 
detect the first models of the deep masonry ui*l]s, )yhich are 
now thickly scattered^ over the vaSt arid pl?;ins of Upper 
India, and which alone prevent them from relapsing annually into 
a desert during the 8 rainless months of the year. The first 
wells in* this plain must have been dug near the river banks, 
where the first townships were formed ; and tkese wells 
were probably of the same description as those still made 
by Thfirus. But as cultivation extended into the uplands, 
and the forest receded further and further away from the 
'river banks, it was necessary to extend the supjdy of water 
at an ?qual pace, both for the sustenance of men and cattle, 
and , for the irrigation of crops. In this way men learnt 
by degrees to dig for water to a depths at which its exist- 
ence could never have been suspected witliout this previous 
preparation. 

Every little village is a self-governing; community. Dis- 
putes are decided by a council of elders ; and this is some- 
times presided over by a headman, who in the Tharu lan- 
guage was formerly called barivaiL% but who is now' dubbed 
even by ihemseKcs with the ordinary Hindi title of chaudhatL 
The office of headman is not .heredilary. The man select- 
ed is one, w'hose age, ex])erience, and knowledge of the ma- 
^ gical and medicinal arts entitle him to more respect than 
the rest ; and he araiuircs th(‘ status of headman by tacit 
consent, and not by formal election. The decisions of the coun- 
cil or tlic headman arc obeyed unrcscrvcdl}' ; and there is no 
such thing knowai as a Tharu taking a fellow^ tribesman •before a 
tribunal outside his c^vn community. Litigation bctw'ccn Tharus 
and 1 1 indus is equally unknowm. Among themselves, the Jharus 
arc for the most part, a peaceful and good natured race, following 
without (jucstion, as if by a law of nature, the customs and 
maxims of iheir ancestors. 

Sometimes, lunvever, cjucstions of guilt or innocence arise, 
which can only be decided by an apjjcal to oath or ordeal. 
The strongest form of oath .wdiich a Tharu man or woman 
can take, (and this is evidently unborrowed from any Hifldu 
or other outside source), is by placing the hand on the lingam 
of Mahadev or on the shrine of Kdlik£\, (the tw'O great deities 
of the tribe, to be described hereafter), and with this act inak- • 
ing a declaration ^of innocence." A less potent oath, and one 
evidently borrowed from Hinefbs, i# by holding water in the 
palm of the hand, — the water being supposed to have come 
from the Ganges. When tjiro persons accuse each other of 
some faillt, and it is known that one or other must be guilty, 
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resort is had to the floating test. The two disputants are 
flung simultaneously into deep water, and the one who rises 
first is declared guilty ; — the same kind of ordeal as that prac- 
ticed at this day by. the Kangars of Upper India, by several 
un-Brahmaniz^d tribes hi Central India, by the hunting and 
fishing tribes of Bcrar, and, seven or eight centuries ago,* by 
the people of England, * Another kind of ordeal practised 
by the Th^ru tribe consists in throwing a coin into a. bowl of 
boiling oilcor boiling water, and thursting in the arm to take 
it out If the arm comes out unblistercd, the person is declared 
innocent The very same test prevailed among the ancient 
Norse, f The analogies in both cases must be ascribed to the 
apparently universal instinct, that water is too pure to retain 
the guilty, and fire too pure to harm the innocent 

From the simple organization of a Tharu village community, 
we may gather what an aboriginal village was like in ancient 
India in pre-Ar3’an times ; and observe how wide a contrast 
exists between this primitive type and the more complex 
constitution of the^ modern “ Hindu Township/' which has 
grown up out of it under the influence of Brahmans. Before 
the Ar}^as had come, and while India was still uninhabited 
by races alien to her own soil, every village community was 
a compact, homogeneous whole, made up cntirel)^ of members 
belonging to one and the same tribe ; and this tribe allowed 
of no admixture with families taken from tribes other than 
itself. Every village or group provided for its own wants, 
made its own tools and weapons, and was in all respects a 
.self-sufficing body. But after the Aryas had come, bringing 
with them new tools, new arts, new views of life, and new 
types ofdndustry, the indigenous tribes, amongst whom they 
were forced to settle, and by whom they" were eventually ab- 
sorbed^ crumbled away by degrees into new combinations, the 
basis of each of which was some acquired speciality of func- 
tion. The.se combinations arc what in India arc called castes. 
Now the modern Hindu township is made up of families taken 
from a great variety of these castes, — the prie.>.t and astrologer 
(Brahman), the landlord (Chattri), the shopkeeper (Baniya), the 
accountant (Patw&ri), thfe barber (Napit), the carpenter (Barhai), 
the« blacksmith (Lohar), the potter (Kumhar), the watchman. 
(Chaukidar), the scavenger (Chuhra), and so forth ; and as none 
of these functionaries can intermarry or take food with any 
•othe% there is no homogeneity of stock within the same com- 
munity, and no unity of feeling or tradition, such as prevailed 

• • ? ^ 

• Blackstone's Commentaries^ vol. IV, ch. 27. Berar Census Report^ 
1881, p. 135, Asiatic Studies by Sir A. Lyall, edit. 1882. chap* IV, p. 83. 

t Thorpe*s Translation of the £d(^. Part^IF, p, 106., edit, 1866, 
Trubuet and Co., London. Vide Thir4 Lay qf Gudrun* * 
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in the old aboriginal village, and such as still prevails in the 
villages of Th^rus, and in those of any other casteless and un- 
Brahmanized tribe which may have survived the general wreck. 
The caste system of the Hindus has^brokcn up the.primitive unity 
of the village, as it has that of the nation at large. Instead of 
the •various classes forAiing one organic brotherliood, they are 
divided from each other by inorganic sections, like geological 
strata. • 

'Rice, which (as we have shewn already) is the jtaple crop 
grown by ThArus, is used not only for food, but for distilling an 
alcoholic drink, in which they indulge* very frcdly on occasions. 
This drink is used at religious feasts and marriage banquets ; and 
men, who sit out on watch at night to guard their fields from 
wild buffaloes, wild boars, &c, say tliat it preserves them from 
the effects of cc)ld and damp. It is a fact worth noticing, 
that there is scarcely a savage tribe in any part of the world, 
which has not disccj' cred some way of brewing fermented liquor. 
The art is certain!)' known to every casteless tribe in Upper 
India and to e\ery Hindu caste of the lowest rank ; and all 
pf these tribes and castes are addicted to*habits of drunken- 
ness. 

In the domestication of wild animals* and birds, the Th^rus 
may justly claim a large share of credit. They are among 
the tribes who have tamed the hog, the wild cow, the buffalo, 
and the elcidiant, ^ But what thc)^ arc most famous for is the ^ 
' d(Kncstication of the wild jungle fowl, which is still abundant 
in the sub- Himalayan forests. The fowl is their favourite food, 
prtjferrecl even to pork (jr tish. They arc noted for the skill with 
which they rear fine poultry, and especially fine capons. In 
this respect thev are the equals, if not the instri^ctors, of 
Khatiks, — a caste (*r Hindus, which stands very low in the 
social scale, and is only a few degrees removed from the savage 
state. The flesh of cows or buffaloes is never eaten by Tharus, 
as these animals are considered Sacred, or at least too sacred 
to be killed. 

Another kind of achievement at which Tharus excel is the 
destruction of tigers and other ferocious beasts. Two methods 
are employed for accomplishing this. 0nc is that c^f the booby 
trap. rThe carcass of a cow is placed in a trench dug deep 
and wide enough to keep it fast in the earth, — cow’s flesh 
being lawful food for tigers, but unlawful for men. Attached 


* The art of taminej wild animals, (elephants, bulls, horses, camels^ 
birds, &c.}, was practised by the Indian trifces in the time of Manu, who 
alludes to it in chap. Ill, Sloka 162. The men who ffractised such arts 
must have been much ^n the same stage of culture as ThArus now are J 
for he couples them with certain oiher men, “ who are to be avoided with, 
great care by Brahmans* Sloka 1^6.. 
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to this carcass is a rope, the other end of which is fastened to i 
plank laid across the trench. On this plank heavy blocks of 
rock or wood are placed, which falling on the tiger’s head, as 
he attempts to pull away the cow, half stun him for the moment. 
Before he has had tim^ to ‘'retovcr, the men on watch run up 
and despatch’ him with clubs. * The cythcr method consists in 
digging a much deeper hole, and covering it lightly over with 
poles, sticks, and earth. On the centre of this covering a bait- 
ed trap is laid. When the beast is caught, a man inside the 
hole prods ^ its belly with a spear, while another above batters 
its skull with a club till Jt dies. Usually, however, the tiger 
is the friend rather than the enemy of Tharu villagers ; for he 
protects their fields at night against the raids of wild boars, 
buffaloes, &cl It is only when he has conceived a taste for 
human flesh, that plots are laid for his destruction. 

For hunting the wild boar or antelope, one method consists in 
tracking it secretly into its cover, and then hurling the spear into 
its side, (after the fashion of the Homeric heroes), as it attempts 
to flee. Another method consists in making a net, (which in 
the Tharu language 'Is known as Khdbhar)^ and suspending it 
lightly in the air by means of ropes. When the animal touches 
it, the net suddenly descends, and the beast becomes entangled 
in the meshes, when it is at once despatched. Even tigers are 
sometimes destroyed by this method. 

The tools and weeipons used by Tharus are not made by 
' themselves. The share of the plough, the point of the spear, 
the blade of the axe or hatchet, and the blade of the hoe 
with which they dig the yam and other tubers out of the earth, 
are procured from Lohars, the iron-smiths of the Indian plains. 
Since iron tools and weapons can be so easily procured, and are so 
much more effective and durable than those, of stone, the man- 
ufacture of the latter has long ceased ; and no recollection of it 
has survived c\’cn in Tharu tradition. The Mkariy or large 
curved knife, which forms such an indispensable part of a 
Thdru’s outfit, and without which he is seldom seen abroad, 
is procured from hilJsmen of Naipal. The handles of all the 
above tools, excepting the last, are still made by Tharus them- 
selves. Their plough is of the same design as that used by 
Hindus, but more simple ; for the jdughdy or upright pole to- which 
the oxen are attached, is in the same piece of wood with the 
kopiy or curved part to which the iron share is fastened. 

• f 

• This method is described in Oudh Gazetteer, 1878, vol III, p. 503, 
by Mr. Benett, late Assistant Coitimiss 4 oner of Gonda,*who adds, however, 
that “the bravery of the Tharus is proved by their love of the chase, 

though it does nor appear in tlieir singular contrivance for killing tigers. 

, It appears to me that there aie very few ^en in tlfe world who would shew 
equal courage in coping with a tiger, aijned with nothing but a club* 
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The only kinds of art or manufacture which Th^rus can be 

said to possess are the manipulation of leaves, reeds, and fibres, 
and a rude kind of carpentery. The latter is exemplified, as we 
have already shewn, in making t]ic wooden part of the plough, 
in shaping the handles of tools, dovetailing the corners of wells, 
and»in fixing up the sides and roofs and floors of their houses. 
The former is an accomplibhment common to backward races 
in every part of the world, wherever the materials exist ; 
and here in India it is practised by all the low castes of Hindus 
(Bhars, Basis, Bhangis, Baris, Dharkars, &c.,) wfiose stage 
of culture is scarcely, if at all, raised above that* of the castless 
tribes. The Th^irus make strong and durable mats out of the 
fine bankas grass, which they gather in large quantities from 
the lower ranges of the hills in the first quarter of the year. 
Excellent twine and rope arc made from the same material ; 
ahd such twine is used for the manufacture of fishing nets, 
nooses and snares, for drawing water from the well, for tether- 
ing cattle, and man}' other purposes. Not less skilled are they 
in making the funnel-shaped baskets in wliich fish are caught, 
,or in thatching the roofs of their houses. I Rey have even invent- 
ed a kind of umbrella made of cane and mat w ork ; so great is 
their aversion to the sun and to the open plains. For plates and 
drinking cups they skewer large leaves together to the shape 
required for cither purpose ; and for drawing and keeping water 
they use a hollowed gourd or tomri. Some who arc better off 
than others use vessels made of clay or brass ; but these can only 
be obtained from Kumhfirs (potters) and Thateras (braziers), 
both of whom arc Hindus castes ; for there is no such thing 
as home-made pottery or brass work amongst the Tharu tribe. 

Their dance is national and peculiar, and is invariably per- 
formed by boys oii*men, never by girls or women. It has been 
thus described by an eye witness. A boy of fifteen or 
“ sixteen is dressed as a w oman, and his partner beats & small • 
“ drum suspended from the ifeck. The pair advance and 
“ retreat with a gliding motion, and represent with coarse fidelity* 
“ the advances of the lover and the coyness of the maid. As 
“ they proceed, they warm to the w ork ; and I shall never 
“ forget the extatic but somewhat •ludicrous rapture, which 
“ shorfe in the face and spoke in every limb of the druramer 
“ after two hours of the exerci.se and the infusion of a large 
“amount of raw spirits. Every now and then the dancing 
“ gives place to a dramatic interlude, in which a dullard is ,madp 
“ the butt of the rough and occasionally obscene wit of the 
“ leading actor, ^hese scenes* were invariably the vehicle of 
“satire ; and the Brahmans of the plains, and Sir Jung Baha* 
“dur of Naipal, were visited with unsparing ridicule. 

• Oudh Gazetteer, 1878, vol •ill, p. 504 » article by iilr. Benett. 
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Dancing and acting of tiffs nature may take place at any 
time of the year, for the mere sake of amusment. But the 
occasions on which feasts and dances are chiefly celebrated, 
are at the time of leading a bride away from her own to 
her husband’s village, at the l^irth of a son, and at the two 
great religious festivals of ‘'the year, the -Kalika and the Holi, 
which we shall describe hereafter. 

Though their songs and d:jnces are national and peculiar, their 
musical instruments arc borrowed and made by others. The 
most important of these is the drum, the instrument which has 
exercised such a strange fascination over savage races in every 
part of the world. The Tharu drum {madrd) is not quite the 
same as the Hindu, and is manufactured by hillsmen of Naipal,* 
The instrument valued next to the drum is the brass cyiT^bal. 

We now come to the subject of marriages, births, and burials. 
In regard to marriage, the first thing to be noticeil is, that until 
the nuptial ceremony has been completed, and the woman has 
become the recognized property of some individual man, she is 
regarded as the common pro])crty of her clan, and is treated 
accordingly. Till tl>2n there is no restriction of intercourse 
between the sexes, — a custom which has come down undimi- 
nished by the lapse of thou.'^ands of years, from that primeval state 
of society, which preceded the institution of marriage, and which 
science has now’ fully proved to have been the original condition 
of man. Even when the marriage knot has been tied, it is not 
very difficult to get it iinlooscfl ; for the contract is not bind- 
ing for life, or invested wdth anything like a sacred character, 
as it is with Hindus ; and men can, and do, exchange their w’ives 
in a spirit of mutual accommodation, as is still the case among 
the Burmese. It should be added, how^cver, that so long as the 
contract betw’een the man and the woman fasts, the latter is as 
chaste and faithful as any w ife could be. 

^ The usual age for marriage on the w^oman’s part is about 
17 or 18, which, allowing for difference of climate, corres- 
. ponds with 20 or 22 in Europe. A man usually makes 
his first marriage at about the same age. After what has 
just been said of the status of a girl before marriage, it is 
needless to add that the^-e is no custom amongst Th^rus of 
betrothing a girl at the age of 6 and getting her married atnio or 
II, such as prevails amongst Hindus. The marriage contract is 
arranged not by the parties themselves, but by the fathers on 
either side ; and the pair for whom the negotiation is made have 
flo poWer either to choose or refuse. The father of the youth 
goes over to the village or cl^n in awhich the father of the young 

* There ate two kinils of Hindu chains, the smaller called mftdung^ 
and the larger called dhol. Tlie^e aie bomeiimes kised by Tii4ru$ ; Uut 
is prefeircd. ^ 
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wbman resides, and after making hfs proposals about the price 
to be paid for her, offers him a drink of wine, and if the present 
is accepted, the bargain is closed. The contract once made is 
faithfully kept by both parties. The price paid for the woman 
may be in cash or in kind, and its vtilue depends upon the means 
of the purchaser or the attractiveness of* the womaw. 

The choice of a bride is limited by the rule of exogamy. In 
other words, she must not be a blood relation to the husband 
chosen for her, nor of tlie same village, nor of the same clan, 
but of some outside village and clan. This rule of^ exogamy 
has prevailed (as is well known ) very widely, if, not universally, 
in the primitive types of society ; and 1* regard it as the histori- 
cal sequel to the still older custom of marriage by capture. As 
wc have ^hmvn already, a woman, until she bccamc*the property 
of some individual man, was the property of her clan ; and 
hence the only way in which the man could establish a right to 
individual ownership was to steal or capture a w^oman from 
some other clan. What was at first done by force or stealth 
was transformed by degrees into a peaceful and openly recog- 
nized custom ; and hence the rule ot exoganiy, or the procuring 
(?f a wife from some clan other than that to which the man 
himself belonged, but within the same tribal union, became a 
widely established custom among primitive races. The custom 
certainly holds good to this day among the Gotras or clans of 
evxMy Indian caste ; and has been borrowed (as I think) from 
the aboriginal aud casteless tribes, out of the fragments of which ' 
the caste system itself w'as gradually formed. 

lilven now wife-capture is secretly practised to some extent 
amongst the d'harus. They have been known to carry off girls 
by stealth from the Bogsha tribe conterminous with their own 
borders on the Sarda rix er, and from the Naipalese triUes living 
on the outer spurs of the Himalaya mountains : and this practice 
of getting wives from Naipal will explain the slightly Mor^golian 
caste of face, which has now beco^ne rather common, though not 
universal, among the Thfiru tribe.* But though the fact of 
wafc-capture has become almost obsolete, the form is still pre- 
served in the manner in which the bride is conducted to her 
new home. The father of the bridcgroqiTi never goes to take her 
away fcom her own clan or Tillage, unless he is accompanied 
by a select guard of fellow tribesmen. They enter the briSe’s 
house in the evening, cat and drink all that they can get there 
in the way of pig, goat, wine, rice, and ghi, and then carry her off 
on the following morning, led by a band of men-dancers, fnen-' 
singers, and men-musicians, while thp bride herself screams and 
cries as if she was being led off by violence. All this implies 

* Another type of el(/t>ement alluded to in Oudh Gazetteer, vol. IJ, 

P- SOI. • 
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a demonstration of force, though no such thing as force is realiy 
anticipated or intended. To complete the analogy to the old 
custom of wife-capture, there is no celebration of nuptial cere- 
monies after the bride and bridegroom have come to their 
journey’s end. As soon , as tney enter the house appointed for 
them, they Ae ipso facto man and wifd ; and nothing more is 
required to make them so. The marriage ritual, if vve may call 
it so, consists simply in the fact of his having brought her away 
from her own clan with some ceremonial display of force, just as 
in the earliest times, when wife-capture was a reality, and not 
merely a form; it was .simply the seizing and bringing away 
of the woman which made her the wife and property of her 
captor. Some of the forms of marriage by capture, such as 
the shrieking of the maid, and the bardt or procession of men 
by which she is carried off, have survived to the present day 
in the nuptial ceremonies of Hindus. 

We sec, then, from the ancient customs of mankind, as still 
partially exemplified amongst the Tharus, that in the oldest type 
of society a woman was exposed to a double evil, — the stain of 
communism within 'tier own clan so long as she remained there 
and the risk of forcible abduction into an alien clan, where she 
became the wife-slave of the man who captured her. And 
herein, I think, lies the secret of the seemingly irrational and 
certainly unnatural customs of Hindus, by which a girl is be- 
trothed at 6 or 8 and married at 10 or ii. The betrothal 
* ceremony is considered by all classes of the Hindu community to 
be of immense importance. The force of public opinion has 
made it as binding as marriage itself If the boy dies before 
the marriage is performed, the child who has been betrothed 
remains ^ widow for life. A father is publicly disgraced in the 
eyes of his countrymen, if he neglects to get) his daughter finally 
married before she has completed the age of 12. There are 
► few pol'nts in wKich the social customs of the Hindus have been 
more severely condemned. Bu'e though it may be granted that 
the time has long passed, when any good could be gained from 
their retention, it may yet be contended that they have been of 
some use in their day, and that customs so opposed to the 
plain dictates of naturef could not have been accepted by a 
rati«'nal people without some rational purpose. It niust be 
remembered that the natives of Hindustan, at the time when 
they first appear in history as antagonists to the invading Aryans, 
jvere [n the savage stage, and that they have owed their subsequent 
reclamation, imperfect as it is, to the subtle and ever widening 
influence of Hinduism, — a composite and very elastic creed, made 
up of the fusion bf Aryan with native or aboriginal elements. I 
conceive, then, that the customs, to which so much exception 
has been taken, were the restraints imposed by this cried upon 
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thfe rough matrimonial usages of th^ races amongst whom its 

lot was cast, — some of which usages were formerly countenanced 
even by Hinduism itself as a concession to the prevailing 
savagery. Marriage by stealth, marriage by capture, and 
marriage by the simple act of volimtary reciprocal intercourse, 
were.all recogniged by tke ancient H influ lawgivc/s as permis- 
sible to certain castes ; and even Brahmans, the holy priests and 
teachers of Hinduism, were allowed to indulge in the kind last 
named. ** It is no wonder, then, that a religion, which was 
forced to concede so much to existing custom, should have sought 
to provide safeguards for the protection of the weaker sex 
through some counter-teaching of its ou'^n. By ruling, as it did, 
that a girl must be betrothed and married at a tender age 
to a youth of some outside clan, and by making thl^ rule binding 
for life on pain of the scvcTcst penalties, it protected her both 
from the stain of coinmunisin within her own clan, and from the 
risk of forcible abduction into another. This explains, too, 
how it has come to pass that amongst Hindus, and Hindus 
only, the larger price is paid for the youth, and the smaller one 
for the maid, — an exact inversion of the fule which prev^ails 
Everywhere else. The Hindi word for bcthrothal is fndngniy 
that is, begging ” for a boy : for until the boy had been secured, 
the girl wiis rK^t safe. It is well known, too, to every one who 
has lived in India, that the greatest insult which one flindu can 
utter against another is to call him by a name which implies 
that he has polluted a girl of his own clan ; for all such girls 
arc in the eye of Hindu law regarded as sisters, that is, as 
daughters of the .same father, and therefore such pollution 
wears the character of incest. This term of abuse so offensive to 
a Hindu conveys no meaning at all to a Tharu. 

The month in which most, if not all, marriage ceremonies are 
performed is MarcR, this being, for religious reasons which 
will be explained below, the most festive and conjugal mqnth in 

• Manu mentions 8 kinds of marriage, see chap, iii, Siokas 20—34. 
The last 4 of these are (i) Asura, as when the damsel is bought or paid 
for by the would-be bridegroom. This is noiv the custom of Tliarus. It 
prevailed and prevails very widely among the backward races; and is the 
form of contract which superseded the lougfter method of seizing a girl by 
force. ^2) Gandharva, by which •man and woman became united as hus- 
band and wife by the meie act of voluniaiy connection. This dates^rom 
a time when marriage did not exist in any foim, but intercourse was free 
and unrestrained. (3) Rftksbasa, or marriage by capture in open 6ght. 
(4) Pis&cha, or marriage by stealth. Brahmans were allowed all but the 
two last, see Sloka 23; and Kshatiiyas all but the last, Sloka 26. Thelollow- 
ing line in Shiohritbodhy by Kaship&th, ^as been bi ought to my notice : 
‘‘He who gives away his daughter at 8, goes to Biajima’s heaven (the 

highest) ; at 9, to Vishnu's heaven (not so high) ; at 10, 10 the Serpent world ; 
“ at an age after 10, to h^ll. ** This shews what stress is laid by Hindu* 
sim on early betrothal and mariiaSe. 

Uttarpara .raikfishna Public Library 
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tile year. Brahmans are hot consulted, as amongst Hindus 
for the selection of auspicious days. In fact, as we have shewn 
already in connection with the national dances and interludes of 
this tribe, the priests of Hinduism are made the subject of 
ridicule and satire rather thafi of respect. At present they have 
no place or status whatever in the sodahsystem of this primitive 
and isolated tribe ; but as almost every other tribe has been 
absorbed into the gulf of Hinduism, it must be expefted that 
the Th^rus will some day follow. 

After the birth of a child, the mother is not allowed to taste 
food or water fpr two days. On the third day she is allowed 
to drink as much wine as‘ she desires, and wine is rubbed over 
her body. Tharu women assist each other at the time of child- 
birth. They, arc said to be very skilful in midwifq^y ; and 
Chamar women are not employed for such purposes, as amongst 
Hindus. 

Like every other primitive tribe or race, whose customs and 
creeds have been brought to light, the Tharus have a kind of 
baptism or lustral ceremony for the benefit of new-born babes. 
On the day of its biri^h, the child is immersed in water, while the 
oldest man in the family pronounces over it certain ausj>icious 
words. After the immersion c(n*cmony is over, the child is fumi- 
gated with fire and smoke : for fire, like water, has in all parts of 
the world %i^n regarded as one of the great elements of ph)\sica] 
and moral purity. A tuft of dry kans or kusha gr.i>s is dug out 
by the roots. After placing the head of a snake and the sting of 
a scorpion inside the tuft, they set it on fire, holding the flame as 
near as possible to the place where the clnld is lying. The 
ingredients taken from the snake and scorpion are intended to 
render the child proof for the remainder of his life against the 
attacks of secret enemies of all kinds. An^ iron tool is kept in 
the room where the tlic child sleeps to avert the evil eye. When 
the child is four <sr five months old, a name is selected for it, and 
this is bestowed before an assembly of friends by the oldest man 
in the household. 

The burial rites of Tharus are of various kinds. Sepulture or 
earth-burial ficems to have been the original custom ; but the 
Hindu rite of cremation Ivis now become common in many clans, 
except in the case of persons who 4iave died of cholera onsmall- 
pox*'; and these are invariably buried in the earth. After 
cremation the ashes are scattered on the nearest river. Before, 
however, the corpse has been disposed of by either rite, 
it is Usual to paint it with vermilion and expose it for one night 
on a mound outside the^hou^. From thi!? mound, as from 
a stronghold, the spirit of the dead is supposed to scare 
away wild animals from the crops. Whethgr the body is buried 
or burnt, the ceremony is always^t performed on the couthem 
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Side of the village, — a notion probably borrowed from Hindus, 
who consider that the north is the region commonly frequented 
by divine spirits and the south by human souls.* The man 
who puts the first fire to the funeral pyre is considered to be 
unclean, from having brought himsel/ within dangerous reach 
of the contagion of death. He is therefore kepi at a distance 
for ten days after cremation, and compelled to live entirely 
alone. The same abhorrence to igniting the funeral pyre is felt 
by Hindus, but they get over the difficulty by transferring the 
task to a man of the degraded tribe of Dorns, wlio are em- 
ployed all over Upper India not only for burning the dead 
but for hanging the living. 

On the expiry of the tenth day, (or the thirteenth, as some ThSrus 
relate), Uie friends of the deceased meet at the hoUse where he 
died, and after undergoing the ceremony of shaving, they hold 
“ a feast of the dead.’" The banquet prepared for this purpose 
consists of cooked flesh and wine, the scent and smoke of 
which are intended to refresh the departed soul ; the solid 
parts, that is the flesh and wine themselves, are consumed by 
fhe living. Considering that customs analogous to this have pre- 
vailed in every part of the world, we can scarcely doubt that 
the Tliiiru funeral fca.st, or something closely resembling it, 
prevailed amongst the native tribes of Hindustan in ancient 
times, before they had become Brahman i zed. Even to this day 
a feast to the dead is held by all castes of Hindus ; but the men 
who eat it are not so much the friends or relatives of the 
deceased as Brahmans. This curious inversion of a custom so 
natural to the mind of man, is one amongst the many other facts 
which distinguish Hinduism from every other creed in the 
world. But the anomaly can be explained without much diffi- 
culty. An old and^, very influential code of Hindu law, (the 
Institutes of Manu), taught that offerings to the dead should, 
(as in all other countries), be made through firc“ ; but the same 
code taught that “ there is no wliffcrence between fire and a 
“ Brahman,” and that an oblation of food to such a holy man is 
an offering in the fire of a sacerdotal mouth.” A code still 
older than Manu’s spoke even more distinctly on this point •; — 

“ The food eaten (at a funeral feast) hyy persons related to the 
“ giver, is indeed a gift offered to devils. It reaches neither J:he 
“ souls of the dead nor the gods. Losing its efficacy, it wanders 
“about over the earth, as a cow bereaved of her calf runs at 
“ random into a strange stall.” J The same code says : “ The^ 


• Institutes of Manu., chap III, Sl<Jka 206. 
t Institutes of Manu., chap. Ill, 212. 91 168. • 

X ^Apastamba Sutras^ 11, 7, 17, 8 and II, 7, 16, 3. See Sacred Books of the 
Enstt vol. Jll p, 142, and^39. A<jj;ording 10 the translator (George Biihler) 
the author of the above Sutras ^as domiciled among degraded and 
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" Brahmans (who are fed on this occasion) represent the Ahavan- 
“ !ya fire (the fire of the burnt offering.)** We see, then, how 
even at this very early age the caste of priests had begun to 
graft their own system upon the savage customs which they 
found everywhere in’ vogue around them, and how cleverly 
they managdd to turn these customs \o the furtherance of the 
interests of their own order. 

In certain rare cases the burial rite is performed in a manner 
distinct from cither of those already described. A man noted 
above his fellows for wisdom in counsel, bravery in the chase 
or knowledge •of the magical and medicinal arts, is buried 
under the floor of Ihc house in which he was living before 
his spirit departed. The house thenceforth becomes a temple, 
and ceases t6 be used as a dwelling place for man. ,Thc soul 
of the dead becomes its occupant, and it lives there to bless 
those whom it has left behind. At periods of three or six 
months after the death, the friends and neighbours of the de- 
ceased assemble around his grave or temple, and make an 
effigy in clay, parts of which arc painted in various colours, 
intended to reprod\ice the appearance (A resuscitated life. Ilis 
worshippers fall down weeping and wailing befcjre the image, 
and place offerings of cooked flesh and wine at its feet. Pre- 
sently, at a given signal, as soon as the soul of the dead is 
believed to have been propitiated by the scent of roast meat 
and the fumes of wine, they commence to dance and sing with 
every demonstration of joy ; and the proceedings of the day 
are closed with consuming the solid parts of the offerings. 

This brings us to the subject of religion. The religion of 
Tharus is based on the belief in ghexsts, and consists of little else. 
Amongst this, as amongst all other primitive tribes, the soul is 
believed to survive the body, wandering jprth into space, and 
frequenting the haunts of the living sometimes with malignant, 
somettmes with* friendly, intentions. It would be needless to 
allude to the immense mass of* instances collected by Mr. Tylor 
in proof of the universality of this belief. The Tharu tribe 
was too little known to be used as evidence in his great work 
on Primitive Culture. But even the Tharu custom of burying 
distinguished men und«- the floor of the house in which they 
livfd and died, and worshipping •them at stated seasons, finds 
its analogue on the banks of the Tiber, where the greatest 
nation of antiquity followed at one time the simple custom of 
house-burial, but afterwards developed it into the more com- 
plex process of first burning the body outside the house, and 
then preserving the ashes^ in g.n urn and enshrining the said 
urn within the* family dwelling, where the souls of the departed 

|}arbarou$ tribes at the tune of their coi^position V see Introd. xxxv. This » 
'Confirms the explanation which I bave^ivexi in the text, ® ' 
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received daily worship as the Lares, Penates, or household gods. 
One ThUru, on being questioned what became of the soul after 
death, gave an answer which verifies with remarkable closeness 
the explanation of the ghost-theory given by Mr. Tylor. He 
said that at the time of sleep his scrul or second self leaVes him 
and wanders about at* ** will ; and as lie was not able to say 
where his soul goes to or what it docs during the intervals of 
sleep, so he could not pretend to say what became of it after 
the finaf sleep of death had set in. This comes very near the 
case, supposed by Mr. Tylor, of the thoughtful savage asking 
himself such questions as these : “ What is it, that makes the 
“difference between a living body and a dead one? What 
“ causes waking, sleep, trance, disease, death ? ” * 

In the lower levels of culture, evil-minded or persecuting 
spirits ate more numerous than benignant ones, and hence the 
lowest creeds of man have been commonly stigmatized by the 
name of dcmonolatry or devil-worship. It is chiefly in the 
higher stages of feeling and thought that the souls of great 
and good men are invested with the attributes of divinity and 
invoked as the patron deities of the natiog. A large part of 
fhe Greek and Roman religions in classical times con- 
sisted in the worship of great or pious men like Hercules, 
Cecrops, Romulus, Numa, 6vc., and even Zeus, the highest god 
of Olympus and the impej'sonation of the wide-arching sky, 
was brought down to the earth and seated at the domestic 
hearth by the side of the household gods, -f- A large part of 
the Greek and Roman rituals at the present day consists in 
the adoration of saints, the souls of just men made perfect. 
Savage tribes, too, have made deities of their typical men, 
though the ideal on which their piety is centred is veiy different 
from that of the saints or heroes of a more civiliaKid age. 
The Tharus, like thc^rest, have their patron saint, and in some 
legends he is said to have been the great ancestor by .whom 
the tribe was founded. The name by which he is known is 
Raksha or (as he is called in some places) Rikheshwar. Both 


• Primittve Culture, vol. 1. p, 387 : edit. 1871. 

t The following extract from Mr. Barker’s English edition of La Citte 
Antique, by M. De Coulanges, will iUubtr;jjte this point. “As fast as 
“ a fatiuly had personified a physical agent and made it a god, it gave 
“ him a place beside the hearth fire, and counting him among its Penttes 
“added some words in his honor to the geneial form of piayer. Hence 
“ the expressions found in ancient authors ; such as the gods who sit 
beside my Jive, tht yupiter oj my hearth, the Apollo of my fathers, 

“ So in Sophocles, Tekmessa beseeches Ajax by the name of the fftpiter* 
who stts at his hearth; and in Euripides, the enchantress Medea swears 
“by her godaess mistress whePtn sh» adores and who inhabits the 

** sanctuary of her hearth. Also when Virgil wishes to put*before us the very 
** commencement of the Jloman religion, he describes Hercules as one of 
“Evaudert household gods, sharing adoration with the Penates,” p. 71. 
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names are evidently corruptions of some obsolete ThAru word* 
which has been toned down to suit the Hindi accent.* Ac- 
cording^ to the legend in vogue among the ThArus of Khcri, 
this deified founder was a son of the renowned aboriginal 
king, Raja Ben, whose f^e Is still rife in many of the old- 
est cities of Vpper India and Behar a^ one who held the rank 
and title of Chakrnvarti or universal emperor in the olden 
time.“h Rikheshwar or Raksha was banished, it it s^id, from 
his father’s court, and ordered with his band of male followers 
to seek fof a new home in the north, from which they were 
never to return. Setting out on their wanderings, they took 
as wives any women whom they could steal or capture on 
the road, and in this way the Th^ru tribe was founded. It was 
not till they had reached the sub-Himalayan forest in which 
they still dwell, that they decided to rest and settle. The 
soul of Raksha is still believed to hover among the people 
of his tribe. Just as in ancient days he led them safely through 
the wide wilderness into a new and distant settlement, so in 
the present day he is said to be the guardian and guide of 
men travelling on^ a distant journey. No Tharu ever sets 
out from his village for such a purpose without first propitiat- 
ing him with gifts, and promising him a sumptuous feast of 
flesh, milk, and wine on his return. His presence is represent- 
ed by a mound of mud, with a stone fixed in the middle ; 
and he delights in seeing the head of a live capon dashed 
against this stone, and to feel its blood trickling down the side. 
One peculiarity of this god is that he is deaf, — an emblem of his 
antiquity ; and hence vows and prayers are addressed to him in a 
stentorian tone of voice. 

The title giiruA^ which is generally prefixed to his name, 
implies that during his residence on earth hp was famous as a 
wizard or medicine-man, and acquired through this means the 
kingshtp or leadership of his tribe. His career, then, (suppos- 
ing that it rests on a substratum of fact,) exemplifies one 

* Raksha, as a Hindi word, is from the root rakshy to protect. Rikkeswar 
would mean the lord of sages or magicians. 

t An account of this king is given in North West Provinces Gazetteer, 
vol.v, p. 341. His name isc remembered in Bijnor, Moradabad, Badaun, 
Eta, Mirzapur, Bareilly, Champaran, 6hihabad (in Behar.) figures 
as liaja Vena in the Mahd Bhdrata and the Vishnu Purana ; and the 
Brahman compilers of these books love to blacken his memory. In 
Manu’s Institutes, (see Book IX, Sloka 66,) he is stigmatized as the first 
king who allowed a man to marry his deceased bi other's wife. Accoid- 
‘ing tef Manu he died from the effect of his unbridled lusts. According 
to the Vishnu Pnran, he was beaten to death b3i a gang of saintly 
men armed with blades of holy«grasrf, all of which had been consecra- 
ted by magical Vords. Ben bans is still a title of several aboriginal 
tribes dwelling on the northern slopes of the Vii^hya mountains, within 
the area of the North-West Provinces, ^ ^ 
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wliich Mr. Hertfbrt Spencer has ascribed 
institution of kingship among tribes, whose 
was one of unrestrained equality : — “ Until 
takes shape, there is no origin for the in- 
“ Alienee possessed by the medieine-man. But whenr belief 
‘‘ in the spirits of the dead becomes current, the ijicdicine-man 
proTessing ability to control them, and inspiring faith in his 
“ pretensions, is regarded with a fear which prompts obedience. 
When \^c read of the Thlinkects, that the supreme feat of 
a conjuror’s power is to throw one of his liege spirits into 
“ the body of any one who refuses to believe in his power, 
upon which the person possessed is taken with swooning and 
“ fits, we may imagine the dread he excites and the sway he 

consequently gains The doctor-wizard among the 

“ FuegiaAs is the most cunning and deceitful of his tribe, and 
“ has great inAucnce over his compatriots. Though the Tas- 
“ manians were free from the des])otism of rulers, they were 
“ swayed by the counsels, governed by the arts, or terrified 
by the fears, of certain wise men or doctors, who could not 
“ only mitigate suffering, but inflict it. y\iTV)ng the Dacotahs, 
‘•the Chief, who leads the party to war, is always one of these 
“ medicine-men ; and he is believed to h<ivc the power to guide 

“ the part)’ to success or save it from defeat Among 

“the Arnazulu, one chief practises magic on another chief be- 
“ fore fighting with him ; and hence the sway acquired by 
“ Langalilabalec, who, as Bish(;p Colenzo says, knows well the 
“ composition of uitclczi (the weather medicine,) and that of 

“ the war-medicine, being himself a doctor Of Huit- 

“ zilopochtli, the founder of the Mexican power, we read that 
“ he had been a great wizard and a sorcerer ; and every 
“ Mexican king on ascending the throne, had to swear 4o make 
“ the sun go his courSe, to make the clouds pour down rain, 
to make the rivers run, and all fruits to ripen.. .... '^hoth- 

“ mes III, (one of the old kings^ of Egypt,) after being dei- 
“ fied, was considered the luck-bringing god of the country, 

“ and a prcscr\^cr against the evil influence of wicked spirits 

“ and magicians Rabbinical writings are never weary 

of enlarging upon the magical powder and knowledge of 

“ Solomon The Soandifiavian ruler, Odin, was a 

“ medicine-man, as also were Niort and Frey, his successors.^ * 
To this list it may be added that in China to this day the 
mandarins profess ex officio to have the power of expelling the 
demons who cause the eclipse, and perform a regular state < 
ceremony for the purpose, f Even in England, up to a com- 
paratively recent period, the ifouch* of a king was believed to 


* Politual Institutions 4^^ Mr. Herbert Spencer, edit. 1882, pp, 339 — 340. 
t See Doolittle’s Social l ife of Ifie Chinese^ p 248, edit. London, 1868. 
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cure the disease, which is sfill every where known by the name 
of “ king’s evil.” The union of the office of ruler with the 
skill of the magician has been popularized in our own litera- 
ture in the Tempest^ where Prospero is not merely “ the right- 
ful duke of Milan,” but a Avizard, who “ puts the wild waves 
in a roar,” an(j has a host of unseen spirits at his command. 

Within the last century and more, the Tharus have had no kihgor 
chieftain of their own. They hav’^c paid tribute to foreigners — either 
to some petty prince in Naipal, or to some Hindu raja in fhe plains 
or (as in quc notable instance) to both at once. Yet if local, but 
independent, traditions are to be trusted, they were a ruling race 
not many centuries back, in several places of note lying between 
Bareilly and Gorakhpur. It is not possible that they could have 
established a dominion of their own at such important places as 
Gonda or Ayodhya, if they had not been led,* organized, and 
united by kings or chieftains of their own tribe. The legend 
of “ Raksha, the magician,” shews how this could have been 
done, and what was the nature of the influence by which he, 
and those who reigned after him, secured the obedience of 
the people. , 

Raksha does not appear to have been known outside the 
Tharu tribe ; and as the beliefs and customs, peculiar to this 
people have not had much influence upon the Indian com- 
munity gjnerally, no niche has been found for him in the 
vast gallery of wizards, miracle-workers, saints, heroes, and de- 
migods, who make up the popular creed of Hinduism. Had 
ho been, like Krishna, a hero of some widely spread no- 
mad race, such as the Yiidus, or like Rama, a prince of some 
great warrior horde claiming descent from the Sun, he would no 
doubt have been transformed into a pious Brahmanical per- 
sonage, « and perhaps raised to the rank of an Incarnation 
of Vishnu. 

The^ chief elc;rncnt, as we have said, in the religion of Thsirus 
is the fear of evil spirits, — the souls of the dead who harass 
the bodies of the living. It is to the action of these spirits 
that fever, ague, cough, dysentery, fainting, headache, madness, 
bad dreams, and pain of all kinds are ascribed. In fact, the Tharus 
have no conception of natural disease, and no belief in natural 
death except what is ^faintly epneeived to be the result of 
natural decay. Their state, therefore, would be one o*f utter 
helplessness, were it not for the reputed skill of medicine-men 
or sorcerers, who profess to have the power to control the 
• spirits of the air, or to interpret their grievances and wants. 
In the Thdru language these men are cabled bararar\ but 
the titles of Guru, Gurui, BHagat, Nyotya, Ojhait, all of 
which are borrowed from Hindi, are now in common use ; 
though even of these, the last t^o are jfrobably of aboriginal 
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or non-Sanskrit origin. The power of the medicine-man is 
tremendous. He has a host of liege spirits at his command. 
Not only can be expel a fiend from the body of the sufferer, 
but he can produce suffering or death by driving a malignant 
spirit into the body of his foe. In order .to exorcise an evil spirit, 
he bolds in his left *han9 some ashes of cowdung, or grains of 
mustard seed, or wild nuts, and after breathing some mystical 
virtue into them by the utterance of a spell, he causes the patient 
to eat them or has them attached to his arm. One of the spells 
uttered at such times, is as follows : It is addressed to Kalika, 
the Th^ru goddess of death, and patroness of the magical art — 

Gur hai snir Gu?' tariira mnntfa Cur : Lnkhtii uimnjini ; toka sohui 
phuikd bhdt ; Ilamka sohat ^U7i vuiya kui bhdr : Yuhdn kut vidyd nahin^ 
Kdiitru J\^i/n kdt vidyd. Jaise vtdyd Ka^mu Kamkai Id^at^ waise vidyd 
hh^ni 7not\ 

TJie language is that of bad and scarcely intelligible Hindi, and 
might be rendered thus : — 

“The Guru (Kiilikd) is <^rcat, she is eveiythlnjj, she is tantra (magic by 
“deeds), she is niafttra (m;igic by words). She points ont the way to relief. 

“ Thou (oh Kdlika) deservest to be heaped witli flo\^er«. I too deserve to be 
*• heaped with secret wisdom, — the wisdom of Kamru Kam, not the wisdom 
“ of this countiy. Whatever effects the knowledge of Kamru Kam produces, 

‘ such effects let my knowledge produce also?’^ 

Ihit the function of the medicine-man is not limited to magic. 
He administers medicines in a literal sense ; and his knowledge 
of tlic remedial or other properties of herbs is wonderful. \\'e 
ba\e shewn already how the commonest Tharu can destroy 
fish and cause them to float lifeless on the top of the water, by 
throwing a medicated bait into the pool. The herbs and plants 
of the sub-Ilimalyan forest have always had a high reputation 
in India for their medical properties; for Ilanuman, the flydiig 
nionkcy-gocl, who laided Rama against the demon-king of 
Lanka, is said to have flown from Lanka (Ccydon) to the foot of 
the Himalaya mountains to procure the medicinal hcrtJfe, with < 
which he restored the wounded wkrriors in Rama’s army. The 
success, with which a Tharu mcdicinc-man administers natural 
remedies to his patient, cannot but tend to make and sustain 
his reputation as a wizard ; for like his brethren in other parts of 
the world, he never administers, thc^c remedies without the 
adjunct of magic. Probably he is no better able than ^his 
patient to discriminate between the natural and the super- 
natural elements employed in his own craft. Provided the 

* Kdmrup is the old name of Assam, the great centre of the w^ship* 
of Kili, where .she ia called Kdlik^, and sometimes Kdmdkshi, the Eye of 
Lust. The priestesses in the Assadi temple are celebrated for their fana- 
ticism and lewdness. The spell quoted in the text belongs to the class of 
mantras called S^bari, %)1 of which are addressed to Kdli to enable tlje 
voiaiy to acquire power over the ^irits of the air. 
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evil spirit is expelled, (for this is what is meant by removing a 
disease,) the reputation of the magician-doctor is increased. 
If the patient dies, the calamity is ascribed to the will of KAlika, 
the death goddess, against which the arts of the savage Es- 
culapius arc not expected to* prevail. 

These medicine-men possess such • a high reputation for 
wnsdom, that, like the kings described by Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
they are supposed to have power over the elements, to ^ee things 
at a distance, and to be able to advise men on all kinds of ques- 
tions unconnected with disease or demoniacal possession. 1 hey 
receive, in fact,^s much deferenceas is paid by Hindus to the pro- 
fessional Brahman. Nor do 1 feel any doubt that a large number 
of the men who are now enrolled as Brahmans, and whom 
writers have so confidently set down as being of pure ^Ar)^an or 
Indo-European blood, arc descended from aboriginal or non- 
Aryan priests, who crept into the ranks of Brahmanhood at a 
time when they and their tribe were becoming Hinduizx'd, and 
whom Brahmans of established reputation found it convenient to 
recognise as men of their own fraternity. 

The office of Giinua or medicine-man is not hereditary, as that 
of Brahman has long been amongst Hindus, though the latteV 
was not so originally. But even amongst the Tharus it is not 
uncommon for the son to inherit the secrets of his father’s craft, 
— the same tendency, as that which has made the status 
of Brahman hereditary throughout Hindu society. A man, who 
has a turn for devilry and aspires to become a Gurua, must go 
through a severe and rather costly period of probation before 
the public will accept his demoniacal pretensions. Wine and 
blood must flow freely on the altar of Kalika. He must learn 
the mantras or magical words by which she is propitiated, 
and repeat them daily before her shrine immediately after his 
morning bath. He must keep odorous fierbs smoking as he 
repeats, and a lighted lamp fed with ghee. Nor is he in a fit state 
for the goddess to make him one of her ow^n, till he has under- 
gone a long abstinence from food and drink. Her entrance 
into his body is at last indicated by a violent tremor seizing him, 
which sometimes throw's him on the ground in a fit of muscular 
contortions.* 

* The trembling fit, as an indication of spiritual possession, is by 
no means confined to India. In America the medicine-man undergoes 
a similar preparation of fasting, and the entrance ol the spirit into his 
body is indicated by similar signs, (See Gteat Deserts of America^ by 
*Abbe Domenech, vol. II, p. 41 5!!.) 

In China, when a man is at the point of death, a ceremony is performed 
for attempting to ^arrest the flight of his soul into space. The soul is 
tiansferred into bfs coat, which is suspended over his bed. When the coal 
begins to tuin or tremble, the soul is believed to heve entered. (Doolittle’s 
6 'ocial Life of the Chinese^ chap, v, p. f 10, edit# 1868). The oonvulsions 
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yhe souls of the dedd, with whom Ihese wizards have to deal, 
are capricious beings. Even those whose disposition is friendly 
will become hostile for a time, if they are not fed when they are 
hungry : and as it is difficult to predict when their next hungry 
fit will come on, it is surprising that the Tharus have -not hit 
upon the well-known Hyidu expedient; by which ^the souls of 
ancestors, female as well as male, are appeased regularly once a 
a year with an offering of cake and water in the ceremony called 
Pitri-bisarjan, which means sendingthe ancestors back’', with an 
offering. Souls of a less friendly turn exact reparation for 
wrongs which were inflicted on them in the body. But the 
souls most to be dreaded arc those of women whd have died in 
childbirth, and those of men or women who have died a violent 
death from man or beast, or a painful and sudden death from 
cholera on* small-pox, or who have died in some solitary or 
jxjllutcd place. Such spirits arc certain to be malignant. The 
state of suffering in which they left the body follows them 
to the life beyond, and provokes them to destroy not only men 
and women, but cattle and even crops. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to add that such notions are not confined to Tharus. 
IKndus and Mahommeclans of all castes and degrees, even the 
highest and most cultivated, fear the malignity of the spirits of 
the air, and ascribe their hostility to similar causes. Hindus 
call them by the name of bJiiit \ Mahommedans by that of 
saiyad, a corruption of shahid or martyr.” After years of 
propitiation, the souls of distinguished martyrs cease to perse- 
cute, and become the saints or deities of the place, and pilgrim- 
ages arc made to their shrines.* In all parts of Europe 
there is a deeply rooted conviction, that the ghost of a murdered 
man or woman haunts the house or place in which the deed 
was committed. .A well-known example of this in our own 
literature is the ghost Hamlet’s father, who thus discourses of 
the crime b>' which his life was destroyed : — 

Thus was I, sl<iepin;r, by a brother’s hand, 

Of crown, of life, of queen at once despatched ; 

Cut off even in the blossoms of my sin, 

Unhouseled, disappointed, unaneled. 

HamlcL Act J. Se. V, 

The Tharu women are especially credit^ with the power of 
the evil eye : and the dread thus* excited is probabl y one of thg 

and contortions of limb, to which ignorant and excitable persons are 
exposed at the so-called revivalist meetings in Great Britain, are ascribed 
by preachers and fanatics to the Holy Ghost having entered the body of 
the converted sinner, m 

* A much fuller and better account of the belief in ghosts, as it 
exists amongst Hindus And Mahommedans, is, given in Mr, Denzil Ibbet- 
son’s Outlines of Punjab Ethnography^ 1883, chap, iv, para. 220 — 228, 
An excellent account of Demon-worship in Northern India is given by 
ueneral Cunningham, in Arffheologicgl Survey, vol. xvii, p. 139—166. 
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causes which have maintained the isi »!at*on of this tribe for so 
many centuries. The thcoiy^ of the evil eye is, as I take it, a 
sequel to the theory of f^liosts. Bewitchment by the eye 
is only a special form of demoniacal possession. The expression 
of life is centred in the eye. The Macusis of Guiana say that 
although tl\c body will decay, “ the pan in our eyes,” (that is, 
the b}"standcr’s imagt.*, which is taken to be an image of the 
person’s own souH will not die, but wander abroad. It is be- 
lieved in Scotland to this day, that if you cannot see the manni- 
kin in tl^ lustreless eye of the sick man, this is a certain sign 
that his soul or gh )‘.t Is de)>:irdng. In Germany the disa]3j>car- 
ance of the mannikin from tlie c\ e of a healthy man is a sign that 
the person has been hew itched, ilnil is, that his owm ^oul has been 
superseded by an alien one. IMiny tells us that a magician may 
be detected from tlic fact, that tlicia' is a double image in one 
of his eyes, and the image ^ f a horse in the oilier. ^ Tlic evil 
eye, then, is the soul or ghr»T which the magician project'^ from 
his own eye into the body of anoth ;r, causing the mother’s mill: 
to dry, the babe to pine the calcic to .siGve’n the crop to fade, and 
the man or woinaij to die : — 

Nes io quis uncros oruUis inih: f 'Cueit 

a ;/ ///, 103. 

Amongst Thanis and their victims, the pow (‘i* of tlio evil 
eye disp.ays it^^elf in two different forms or dc-nes. “The 
stronger of the t\vo is known tis loJuia which commences 
with a violent waasting away, and results invariably in a ra])id 
death, h 1 oin the lesser knowmeasA / rect)vcr\' ma\’ be expected. 
It displays iisclf in a low fever accompanied with diarrheea. 

1 he fe\ er rind (])'scnt(‘> x*" of tlic J er.ii keep tlic superstition 
alive. Both men and animals are supposed to i,e siihjc-ct to this 
mahgiyant innucncc ; hut a hanvlsome barheh.r is considered the 
most likely victim, a behet in which \vc ^ce something of the 


P:y<b Fahno,vnp., I houever. whether this 

explanation is siiflicientiy ^Mne to r,„er the wi.ie extent of the beli-f The 
aihi-nn to the Maensis of (,unna is t iken fioin Tj lor’s /V/ w*'r O/ZZ/w, 
y.' ed't- >871. 1 he Scotch noti m is alluded to in Grimm's 

rd'T' Tl'''''r''^’ ‘‘'J ' r“''“ Stall, brass), vol.flll, 

P-i,l8.. The German ni^ioii, in vol. Ill, p. i.o7j. PImv’s do.itino ic 

!?^Sa -or\'" the mannikin' in rfhe eye in 

A.-Saxon is jn.nulica, m Latin pupa or putUla. in (.reek kore None of 
the authors quoted above are lespons.bie for'^ the explanatiorof the evil 
ej e suGgesred m the text. I have meidv used the facts which thev havi* 

r"'" ''u?K«tion. The explanation quoLd by 
Mr. Dcnpl Ibbetson 15 tonkeii from Mr. Channin^ VVlien a child i<3 

Keeps one breast tied foi 41! days while she feeds the child from the other 

child grows up wVffi 
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love maji^ic of the Thracian witches.” * In the neighbour- 
hood of Tiilsipiir, (Gonda district), where Tht'irus are numerous 
and tlieir Hindu victims many, there is a celebrated Hindu 
exerciser of the carjoenter caste, .who professes to have dis- 
covered the antidote to Jhis species of witchcraft^ and whose 
inctliod appears to be a kind of mesmerism. C rowds of patients 
wail upon him to be unbcwitched at the appointed dates. 

A wcm-ffin gifted with the evil eye and credited with having 
slain many victims becomes, after her deafh, a that is, a 

malignant demoness, commanding tlie whole troop of souls 
whotn she con<picrcd by her enchantments. * 

The goddess, who presides over life and. death, and whom 
the Tharus believe to be the supreme power in the universe, 
is Kalika,*--onc of the numerous U»rms <>f I)c‘vi, Durgfi or Kali, 
at whose name all India trembh's, e^'pecially the low castes 
and the casteless tribes, amonpst whom ^he originally sprung. + 
MediciiK'-inen ]<kok to Kalika as tlx* ial ])atroness of their art. 
d'o the fair sex she is the goddess of parturition, and her aiti 
Is e ptcially iiv'oked by women wlxj have^ had no children. 
All cLis^t's combine to give her a periodical ovation, accom- 
pxr.i'*(l with mucli dancing, bancjueting, and drinking of wane 
at about iht* nnddlt* of ()ctf>ber. Tbarus also takes part in the 
hiig{' animal sacrifice ])crformcd at her celebrated altar in Devi 
i\ilan Aionda district.) Suc'h is lier thirst for blood, that at this 
lime 20 l)ufrak)es, 250 goals, and 250 ])igs, arc slaughtered daily 
•for ten days continuously. I'he s.ienhce is \ icarious, the blood 
of buffaloes, &:c., being intended as a substitute for that of human 
victims. Tliis loathsome festival is thronged wa'th visitors from 
the plains of India, and from the hills of Xaipal, Sikkim and 
Idiooian. • 

It may be rcmai 4 scd in })nssing that the K^lik^, whom 
Th.'irus delight to honor, was borrowx'd from Assr^m, or at least 
that the Tharu and .\ssam goddesses sprang from some 
common indigsmous source, 'rhere are tw^o facts wdiich point 
irresistii)ly to this conclusion. In the first place, the spell 
of the movlicine-man, which we have translated in a previous 
page, claims to have come from Kamrup, the old name for 

^ Ou vol III, p 503, arn’eie In’ Mr. Benett. • 

t 111 Ouclh (jazettcer, vol. Ill, i>. 5^4, Mr. Bencu, speakings of KSllikn, 
gives her the prefix but withiiut exi lnninj what Sojimat means. 

If I m.iy lie allowed to Sucli ii as Somiaat^ it siuuifics ‘‘crescent-headed 
and Kahka is so called nm of compliment to Shiva, whose wife she is, «nd 
)^‘ho IS described as wearing a crescent on his head. This explanation 
confirmed by the fact that Chnndik;»Devi^a goddess of the Bhar tribe, 
.who resembles the K&lik& of the Th&ius, means also* the “crescent- 
headed,*^ For Chandra, like Soma, is one of the names of the moon. In 
.sorne parts, the Tharus Cifll their goddess by the name of Mari, the patron 
goddess of Kanjars. 
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Assam, where there is a celebrated temple in honour of the 
goddess named. In his account of the K&Iik& Purina (the 
sacred book devoted to the praises of this deity), Professor 
Wilson remarks— “ It is a^ singular, but uninvestigated cir- 
“ cumstance, that Assam, or at least the^ North-East of Bengal, 
** seems to have been in a great degree the source from which 
“ the Tantrika and Sfikta corruptions of the Vedas and l^uranas 
“proceeded.” In Assam the goddess is mostly worshipped 
under tlje name of Kiilikri or KAmakshi, the Eye of Lust : in 
Bengal proper, under that of Kali or Durga, the Unapproachable. 
Secondly, the Tharus, as we have just shewn, keep the annual 
festival of Kali or Durga, which falls due at ab(;ut the middle 
of October ; but they do not keep that of the Dashara which 
occurs at the same season. Now the latter is the festival obser- 
ved by the natives of Upper India, the near neighbours of 
Tharus ; but the former is that kept by Bengalis, from whom they 
(the ThS,rus) are separated by a vast intervening space. The 
two festivals, though they occur in the same month, are as dis- 
tinct as possible : for the Dashara is in honour of the hero Rama, 
the illustrious incarnation of Vishnu ; while the Durga PujA, 
as the name implies, is in honour of DurgA, Kali, or Kalika, the 
wife of Shiva. The coincidence of date in the observance of tho>c 
festivals merely accidental and can be casil}' explained by the 
fact that in Hindustan, no less than in Bengal, the monsoon rains 
have ceased and the summer crop has been harvested b}’ the 
middle of October, and hence this season is the most suitable 
that could be selected for observing a great i^eriodical feast. * 
It certainly takes one by surprise to find that the Durga Puja 
(the anniversary of the worship of Kali), which was believed 
to be qpnfined to the people of Assam and Bengal, is observed 
in Upper India by an isolated tribe like the Tharus, and by no 
other tribe or jaste. 

Another deity revered by Thrirus,and like KalikA of indigenous 
or non-Aryan origin, is her consort Shiva, — known chiefly 
amongst Tharus by the name of Bhairava, the Terrible, or 
Thakur, the Lord, and amongst Hindus by that of Mahadev, the 
great god. He like his spouse is a god of destruction, and 
thirsts for blood. Bflt ^ is chiefly worshipped by Tharus as 
Ae author of reproduction, cf which a stone lingam, as amongst 
Hindus, is soinetimes made the symbol. It is more usual, how- 
ever, for a Tharu to erect a mud mound in front of his house, 
ai^ fix an upright pole in its centre, to represent the presence of 
this phallic ciivinit}^ The use of a pole was equally common 

* So, too, in ancient Egypt, the period when the inundation of the Nile 
subsided, and when the annual fruit and harvest were gathered, was the 
time of a great national festival. TheiNile is ttf Egypt what the monsoon 
rams arc to India. 
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among the ancient inhabitants of Italy, who used it to [express 
the phallic character of their god Priapus. * 

There are two other deities of some importance, to whom Th&rus 
address their vows. One is Madadeo, the god of intoxicating 
liquor, especially of the rice-wine made by themselves ; the 
other is Dharchandi, tfie patroness of cattle, thotigh her name 
would imply that she was at first intended to impersonate the 
Earth. Jdcr shrine, like those of the other deities already named, 
is a mound of clay. The mound dedicated to Dharchandi is 
studded with short wooden crosses, on which rice, pulse, and other 
produce of the fields are offered, and always on plates of leaf. 
Her shrine is so placed that all the cattle of the village, together 
with the swine, sheep, and goats, pass it on going out to graze, 
and repj^s it on their return. When the cattle sicken or die, 
larger and more valuable offerings are made. Neither of these 
deities is known or worshipped by other natives of Upper 
India, f 

There arc three animals which Tharus hold sacred above all 
cithers, and which they would deem it sacrilege to destroy, — the 
arow, the serpent, and the monkey. The firA is venerated for its 
docility and usefulness ; the second for its subtle and mysterious 
motion and for its supposed connection with the pregnancy of 
women ; the third for its likeness to man. Among the savage 
and castless tribes these animals arc reverenced without any 
specific rites or illustrative fables. But as soon as Brahmans 
decided to admit them within the pale of Hinduism, snake- 
worship was developed into the great annual fcstiv^al of Nag-pan- 
chami, and into the myth of the world-snake, Ananta, on whose 
endless coils Vishnu reposes with his wife Lakshmi at the bottom 
of the milky sea. Id on key- worship was developed ^into the 
legend of the great tflying ape, Hanuman, who led an army of 
monkeys against the demon-king of Lanka in aid of the hero 
or demi-god, Rama. Cow-worship fell under the Special ' 
patronage of Brahmans, and the bull became the beast-vehicle 
of Shiva. These animals arc foreign to the early Hindu 
scriptures, and there can be no doubt as to the source from which 
their worship Wcis borrowed. Hinduism has associated them (as 
we have just shewn) with the twq mdst popular gods of her 

• See Horace’s description of Priapus in Satires, I, 8, 5 : Obscetwque 
ruber porteclus ab inguine palus, 

t Dharchandi is dedved from Dhara or dhari the earth, and Chandi^ 
ruler or queen. Mada deo simply means “ the God of drunkenness. Mr. 
Benett, in Oudh Gazeiteety vol. HI, p. 504, makes no mention of the woi-* 
ship of Madadeo, nor of that of B{^airava. But he makes mention of a 
Thftru pod,— Garur Bir, — whom 1 have thought proper to omit. I learn 
from local enquiry, that Garur Bir is a god of the Naipalese and not one 
whom Thftrus r^ulatly worship. ^ Tharus, however, will throw an offering 
on his shrine as they pass, while iney are travelling in the Naipal hills. 
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triad, but it was the indigfcnous tribes, and not the earliest 
teachers of Hinduism, who demanded their incorporation. ^ 

In about the middle of March, after the winter crop has been 
cut, and the harvest has Jbeen stacked for the year, the 
Tharus hold^ their great annual , festival of fire, — an 
observance resembling in many respects the Holi of the Hindus, 
and known to the Tharus themselves by this and no other name. 
A mound of earth is prepared, in the centre of whidi a pole 
is fixed ^n a vertical position, — the phallic emblem of re- 
productive energy. This is the season, too, at which the youthful 
bachelor brings* away his affianced bride into his own village 
and home, f Offerhigs of turmeric, hemp, dhatura, and 
other pungent or odorous herbs are placed upon the pole and 
mound by the assembled people. Straw and stubble af/d sticks 
are then "piled around the pole ; and the oldest or most respected 
man in the assemt)ly puts fire to it. After the V)onfirc has burnt 
itself out, they amuse themselves with dancing, playing the 
drum and cymbals, pelting each other with colounxl powder, 
.singing amorous songs, and cracking l.isci\'ious jokes. The 
evening is spent in feasting on roast meats and rice and drinking 
wine. The only difference between this and the Hindu form of 
the Holi is, that the same g )ds or dcmigvxls are not lionnrcd 
in the one r ^ in the other, and that the Tharus have retained the 
old phallic emblem, wliich amongst Hindus has cntin‘ly gone 
out of use. There can be scarcely any doubt that the festival is 
of a purely indigemous or non-Ar\'an origin, and tiiat it found 
its way into the Hindu S3^stcm at a time, when the fusion <-)f the 
two races, the Indigenous and tlie AnMn, was complete, and 
when the priests and donors of the Hindu religion were too 
much ITV sympathy with the aborginal rites and customs by 
which thc}^ were sui rounded to desire «to discard a festival 
so ancient and popular. In proof of the indigenous origin of this 
observance it should he noticed, that the Holi is preeminently the 
festival of the lower castes, (Vho make up abf)ut .So])er cemt of 
the total population), though it is now kept by the higher ones 


• Fven so late as the Arnistamha Sutras, it ‘^eenv^ that beef was eaten 
by^iahmans. For in II, 6, 26, ins saitl that beef olTewd to the .souls nf 
ancestors will satisfy them for a year, {Sacred Books of the East, vol. IJ, 
p. 141.) 

t In the account given above, of the maniage customs of the 1 

(find ihat I omitted to mention one important fact as helping to shew tluu 
the now obsolete custom of marriage by capture is the type on which their 
marriage ceremonies are based. ^ I have learned from two different quarters 
(Bahraich and Bhinga), that when the bridegroom^s party of males first 
arrives at the bride’s house for the purpose of taking her away, every 
attempt is made by the friends of the bride to prAcnt them from "entering 
the bouse, and that there is some show of resistance on both sides. 
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ajso * — that its very name is aborigirJii, being underivable from 
any known, Sanskrit source, — and that it is observed to this day 
by certain tribes in Central India, who are still outside the pale of 
Hinduism, and in honor of a hero or demi-god who is totally 
unknown to Hindus in any part of Jndia. -f- The Brahman priests 
and legend-mongers, whp have made the Hindu calendar what it 




* To the leader who is not intimately acquainted with the history 
of Hnidu^ucs, it may be pointed out that there :iie four* ^neat annual 
tt'stivals rccoj^mized by Hinduism, correspondin*^ to the fort^fold mythical 
division of castes into Hrahmms, K'>hatiiyas, Vaisyas, ^lnd Sddras. 
(l) Uakshabandhan : held on about T5th August, sacred t/) Hiahmans. On 
this day thev renew their sacretl thread for the incoming year, and send 
snips of it about to theii various constituents, receiving presents in return. (2) 
Dashara : held about 15th Octolrer, sacred to Ksliatnyas, or as they are 
now called Chaitiis. The deeds and adxentmes of Kama, the great Chattri 
hero, are celebiated at this r-c»«on in mimic show. All castes, low as 
well as high, take part in the amusements. held about 5th 

November, sacred to Vaisvas, the caste of merchants. On this occa- 
sion they mike up their acc 'UiU books for the )ear, white wash their 
houses, liglit new fires on tne hearth, illuininnte the walls with oil 
bnrneis and worship their honnl and all ihe vaiuahh'S tliat they possess, 
using them ns the emblem or maiei ial sign of tWe presence of Lakshmi, 
*thc godde-s of good luck. Peasant" have learnt to imitate the illumina- 
tions of Vai^ya-, by lighting a number of little bonfiies in their fields. 
Tiiieves think that if iliev can make a lucky hit on this day, it will 
give them good luck for the icst of the year. (4; Holi : held on about 
15th Match, especially sacred to Sdviras or low castes. The Hindus 
light laigc bontiics, but wrhout placing a pole or phallus in the middle, 
vet keeping up tlie old ph.ailic significance of the event, by singing 
indecent songs and making lascivious jokes at each other. They honor 
on this d,iy PrahbUl, the Hi ahman-loving son of a Brahm m-hating fiend. 
The Thfirus on the other hand honoi their tutelar gods. — Kfilika. Bhairava, 
and Mada Deo. They aNo lionor a minor deity of their own called 
PAllui, who is probably the original of the Brahmanized Prnhl^d honoi ed 
liy M Indus. The word Pfahhid >ignifies “joy,” and it is v^ry likely 
that the Biahmans corned this woid out of the aboriginal P^lhu to explain 
tt«e general rejniemg with which the Holi is celebiated. 

t I learnt this fact from Mr. Sc mlan, Piivate Sctfietary of tbe Raja 
of Biiinga, (Baraich district, Oudh) and formeilyof the Siuvey of India, 
(Topi, Dept.) who, in one of his reports, wrote an inter esting account 
of the ob.servance of the Holi, by uii-Biahmaiiized tribes living in the 
Satptiia range. 

The following extracts are taken from a condensed version of Mr. 
ScanlarPs paper, published in Surveyor* Genei^ars Report for 1868*69, p. 46. 
Speakinjg of the Goods and Koikus of tUe Cential Provinces, he says that 
“during the Holi festival, the women throw off all reserve, &c .... ftoth 
men and women assemble aiound the village fires and enjoy their time by 
discoursing music The god called Khandar Kao plays a promi- 

nent part in the Holi festival. He is to be seen in almost every village 
represented by a long red-coloured poh^ which is driven vertically int# thc^ 
gtound,” &x. The red-coloured pole shews the phallic significance of the 
Holi, and is an exact translation of ^loratje's ruber palus^ (see Satires, i, 
0 5)- The priests employed on the occasion are not Braiiinans, bat a class 
of aboriginal priests callgd Bhuinkas. 
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is, have overlaid the Holi Ivith a mass oT legends about thp 
demon Harinakshyapa and his pious son Prahl^d, and about 
another demon who was slain by Krishna, so that its real 
origin and sii][nificance do not now appear on the surface. 
But the fire-festival of sprang tide, by whatever name we 
may call it, has been known and ojpserved in many distant 
lands, of whose existebce the Hindu doctors were not aware. 
The public lighting of large bonfires, — the element common 
to all forms of this festival in India and elsewhe^'e, — and 
the general rejoicing and feast-making that mark the anni- 
versary, s^iew that its original meaning was that of a New 
Year's festival, 'associated with the worship of the sun. In 
ancient times the opening of the new year was considered 
in many countries to date from the vernal equinox, and not, 
as now, from the winter solstice. * From that date the days 
begin to be longer than the nights and the sun has gained 
at last, without any fear of a reverse, his hard fought battle 
over the rival powers of cold and darkness. The mode of 
signalizing this victory was by lighting huge bonfires or 
by performing the rite of the New Fire. “ The Easter bon- 
fires says Mr. TyloV, ‘‘with which the North German hills 
used to be seen ablaze mile after mile are not altogether 
given up by local custom. On Easter morning in Saxony 
and Brandenburg, the pca.sants still climb the hill tops be- 
fore dawn, to .see the rising sun give his three joyful leaps. 
In Asia Minor, as an eye witness relates, “ wc were suddenly 
awakened (on Easter morning) by the blaze and crackling 
of a large bonfire, with singing and shouting, in honour of 
the resurrection.” f The heathen rite of the New Fire, whicit 
symbolized the renewed energy of the physical .sun, lias been 
incorporated into the Chri.stian ritual of Easter, which cele- 
brates the rising again of the Sun of Rigkteousnc.ss. In the 
Western Church all the old fires of the “ perpetual lamps ** 
are extingui.shecf, and a new holy fire is struck from a flint 


* Until the time of Julius Casar, who comnletelv remodelled the 
calendar, Mcmh was the first month of the yea-. This is plain from 
the names, September, October, November, December, and from Quin- 
tilis and Sext.lis the old ncnies for July and Aiij^ust. The Jewish Nisan 
or Abid coincided with March, afld to the Israelites ■' - . - 

by'Moses to be ‘‘the first month of the year/' in 
the Passover ; see Exodus, XII, 2, 

t Brand’s Popular AntiguitieSy edit, 1877 p. 
from Chandler’s French in Asia Minot, The 

^y\o9oc.cnx%m Primitive Culture, ^,o\. 11, p, 269 .... .uc .u.. s 

three leaps, witnessed, or believed to be witnessed, by the German pea- 
sant, we mi j^ht compare the remarks •by Sir Thomas Brown in Vuli^ar 
JLrrors Vift shall not, I hope, disparage the resurrection of our Re- 
aeemer, if we say that the sun doth not dance in faster day." 


this was ordained 
commemoration of 


92. The quotation is 
extract quoted from Mr. 
As regards the sun’s 
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by the priest, from which the lamps are relighted for the 
year. In the east a miraculous fire is said to descend from 
heaven into the Holy Sepulchre, at the bidding of the. patri- 
arch of Jerusalem. ** Among the Persians,” says Gcbelin, 
the new year is looked upon as the renewal pf all things, 
and is noted for the triumph of the sun of nature, as Easter 
is with Christians for that of the Sun of Justice.”* Among 
the Natchez of the New World, March was the first of the 
13 moons or months into which the year was divided; and 
*the opening of the new year was signalized^ by dancing 
round an immense bonfire, on which cauldrons 'of meat were 
placed for the intended banquet. The “ Sun dance ” is 
still observed at springtide by most of the native tribes of 
North America, f In India to this day the fire-festival of 
of the Holi, which falls in the same month as the Christian 
Easter and the Jewish Nisan, is considered by the great 
mass of the people to mark the first day of the year. 

This finishes what wc had to say about the industries, village 
communities, marriage customs, and rcligyrnis observances of 
tlKi Tharus. W'e must now, in conclusion, attempt to recapi- 
tulate such evidence as wo have been able to collect respecting 
their origin, migrations, and recent histor\\ 

The only account of tlieir origin that lias been given by 
Phiglish writers, but not by any means universally given by 
I'harus themselves, is that their first ancestors were Rajputs of 
Chittorc, but were banished thence into their present sub- 
Hirnalayan home after the sack of their native city by tlie 
IMaliommedans. Some Thiirus know nothing about this tradi- 
tion, and those wlio do arc not able to tell you whether it was 
the sack by Alaudin (A. D. 1303), or that by Bahadur Shah 
(.A. D. 1533), or tha> by Akbar, (A. D. 1567). The story is 
absurd on the face of it. Not the slightest allusion to Th 4 rus, 
in cemnection with any of these events, is made by the Mahom- 
medan historians. The fiction of having come from Rajputdna 
was invented b}’ some of the clans, merely to raise themselves in 
their own and their neighbours’ estimation. There is scarcely 
any hunting tribe or caste in Upper India which has not set 
up a similar claim. 

The other tradition current amongst the Tharus themsclve^ 
respecting the origin of their tribe is that which centres round 

* Quoted in Brand’s Popular Antiquities^ p. 90. In Sweeden, whefe 
the spring tide opens a month or two later, the fire-festival is held 
early in May. « ^ 

, t Great Deserts of America^ by Abbd Em. Domenech, vdl, Ih pp. 214- 
1 5‘ A recent traveller in Amorgos, one of the Greek Cyclades, observes 
the firing off of guns wA one if tl»e easier ceremonies. Sec Macmillan's 
i Magazine, July 1884, 
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the name of RakshA, the magician, whose story has been 
already told. This is prima facie much the more probable of 
the two ; and it is confirmed incidentally by a large number 
of local traditions scattered about in various places, where 
Tharus themselves are no longer to ,bc found, but where the 
memory of their former dominion is still alive. According 
to these legends the line of country formerly inhabited by the 
tribe was about a hundred miles further south than where 
we now c find them. They arc said to have been once the 
ruling race af Marain i in the Ikareilly district, at Gonda in ^ 
northern Oudh, at Av'odhya after the expulsion of the Solar 
dynasty, in several places c^f the Gorakpur district which arc 
now marked with mounds and ruined forts, at Amorha, Basti, 
Maghar, and other old places of note in the Basti district.^ 
l^'lach of these legends is independent of every other ; and 
their unborrowed consibtcncy constitutes rather a strong cumu- 
lative argument for their trutli. Local kingdoms of tliis kind 
could not have been founded without the leadership* of local 
chieftains: and RaVsha, ihc magician, may be taken a> the type 
of what such leaders were. 

The legend of his having been expelled from Bareilly b}' Raja 
Ben and ordered to go northwards ma)' be taken to represent 
thcgrad'ial migraticais of the tribe farther and farther tow.irds 
the northern or sub Himalayan fij?*est, as fast as the primeval 
forest disappeared from tlic south : and this migration is still 
going on. Th.c area of cultivation kcc})s constatgiy extending 
northwards ; while the tribe is constantly retreating with the 
retreating forest closer and closer to the iiills of Xaipal. There 
is abundant evidence to shew tliat llie more southerK' tract 
in wlflch the Tharus fijrmcrly dwell was as thickK^ covcu'ccl 
with forest a few centuries ago, as that in«which they now' live. 
On4^ 330 yaars ag(^ the western jjart of the Khcri district, 
together with the adjoining portion of Shahjahanpur, was 
called Barwar Anj&na, or “ the unknown Barwar land," liaving 
been so named by contemporary historians on account of tlic 
wild nature of the country. The whole r)f the northern half 


* For the Tiiaru setiUrmem at Marauri in the Bareilly district, see 
^orth West Guzeiteer 1879 V. p, 645. Fot that at Gonda, see Oudh 
Gazetteer 1877, vol. I, p, m. For that of Ayudhya, see North West 
Gazetteer, 1881, vol. VI. 429 — 431 ; and Oiidh Gazetteer, vol. I, Introd. 
D. xxxiv. For the traces of Th^ru occupation in Gorakhpur and Basti, see 
R^orth West Gaz^teer, vol. VI. pp. 431, 718, 720, 737, 751, 772. 776. The 
Hardoi distnct, Oudh, is full of legends about aboriginal kingdoms 
munded by "l^atheras ; (seie Oudh Gazetteer, vol. II, under the name 
Kaemnaafij Kalyamal and Malldnwan), As it is quite impossible th.at 
the brazier caste (Thathera) could even have existed in such times, much 
f I conclude tkat That/ter a is a modern corruption 
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o 5 the Hardoi distrfet, Oudh, was* a jungle in the time of 
Akbar (A. D. 1556), impenetrable to the imperial troops. The 
great Duab between the Goomti and ‘ the Sarju, extending 
further south than called Banaudha, or the Oudh 

forest. Another large tract east, of the Sarju was called 
Gandharp Ban, or the feg-est of Gandharp. In 1810 A. D., when 
the tVoops of the late Hast India Company were first quartered 
at Gorakhpur, there was no open space for them to encamp 
on. “ It* re(]uircd a very odious exertion of power,” writes 
Buchanan, a contemjjorary witness, “ to clear so much^ground as 

was sLiflicient to form a parade, and a kind of breathing hole 
for tlie Kurojx'an ofheers of (ifwerninent.” The first Collector 
of Gorakhpur ])ilche(j his loni on the margin of a lake, whose 
edges had been cleared of jungle ; and a cordon of elet^hants 
was dravfn round his camp to keep off the tigers. ^ Bankaia^ 
Banphur, Biinchati, aic not uncommon names in Upper 
India for villagvs whicli now stmul in a treeless plain ; 

and each of these worth signifes “ forest clearance.” The 
wht)le line of countr}’, then, irom Ikireilly tt^ Ch^rakhpiir, was 
Covered with forest up to a comji.iratively,^ recent period. As 
such, it must ha\e po'>^esM'(l evei\* characteristic that a hunting 
and nomatl trihi‘ like lh(‘ 'fhani-^ coijkl h i\t‘ desired ; and this is 
well in keej)ing with the 'fluiru traditions, to which w'C have 
leferrcd. 

The migration of the Thariis tnwairds the Xaipal hills 
from the sul)-tli\ ision now’ known as Balrampur, in the Gonda 
chhlricl, commenced onh* about a centui*)' ago. The country 
^\as then much more thickl\' woi'ded than it now’ is. In this 
tiact they had established, from ,il)out the 15th century A. 1)., 
a circle (^f eight well-defined scttknnent^, governed by here- 
ditary lieadmen, called in *he Thiiru langiaige bar\:aik, se- 
parated from each (frher by as many liill streams, and defended 

• • 

• The Khcii foiest (IJaiwar Anjana) is alluded to in Oudh Gazetteer, ' 
vol. II, 1877, p. 242 

For the Haiaoi forest, sec also vol. II, p 56. For the forests of Gan- 
dharp and .Avadii, see vol. L p. 108. The quotation fom Buchanan’s 
Lastetn India., and the allusions to the foiesis of Gorakhpur, occur ui 
North-Wesici n Gazetteer, vol. \T, p. 498. Oudh GazeticoweA, 

Intiod., p. xxxiv. Mr. Bciiett wiites as : “It was the Thdrus, if 
‘ local tiadition is to be trusted, who first descended from the hills, #nd 
“in the 8th or 9th century A. D., cleaied tlie jungles as far as Ayudhya,’* 
&c. 1 have not met with any traditions a'» to Thilriis having descended 

fiom the hills; and the concurrent testimony of the traditions quoted 
in the text is against this. Moi cover, the Tlmrus are not addicted to 
the practice of dealing Jungles except for the temporary puiposc of clear- 
ing a patch here and there for cuJtivaJtion. In his veiy interesting remarks 
under the name Tulsiput^ in vol. Ill of^his Gazetteeri Mr. Benett shews 
how Th 4 ius ate perpetually moving iioith wards as fast as the forest 
recedes, • • 
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against aggression by strong mud forts. ^ Here under thoJr 
own laws and leaders, they preserved for some 300 years a 
semi-independence by paying a double tribute, the one to the 
southern prince, the Raja of Balrampur, and the other to a 
northern, the Raja of Dang, <n Naipal. But about a hundred 
years ago, when the Raja of Balrampur died, the rightful 
heir, having been ousted by his cousin, took refuge with the 
Raja of Dang and solicited his aid for the recovery of his 
kingdom. The Tharus, being forced to join first ohc claim- 
ant, and ^hen another, were crushed, as it were, between two 
millstones, and their old settlements fell into ruin and were 
deserted. Since the advent of British rule, the forest has been 
disappearing with surprising rapidity, and the ThS-rus have 
retired closer than ever to the foot of the Naipal mountains, f 
“There can be Hide doubt,” writes Mr. Bcnctt, “ fnat this 
“interesting and peculiar race will soon disap[)ear from this 
“ side of the hills. T. heir number in Gonda has already been 
“ reduced to barely 3,000, and it yearly decreases through 
“ migration to Naipa1.’h| Some few, howe\'er. ha\c remained 
in the open plains^ and small comnuinitie.^ or groups may 
at this day be found in the Fyzabad, Moradabad, Cawnpore, 
and Badaun districts, where their chief, if not only, means of 
living is by the tillage of the soil. S(>me few have migrat- 
ed still further south, into the less cultivated tracts of 
Banda and Allahabad, where the still surviving forest affords 
them bettor scope for retaining the customs of their ancestors. 


• ill Elliotts bupplomenial Glossary, vol. I, p. 58, edited by Mr. Beaines, 
1869, the editor says that “ Barwaik is the name of a tribe of ThrArus.” This 
is not borne out by what other writeis have said. Ba/'Hfaik is simply the 
Th§,ru synonym for the Hindi Cluiudhari. Pei hap-, however, some families 
have kept up the name of Paiwaik as an hereditary title ,* and such 
families would naturally constitute a distinct clan. I# have since learnt that 
there is a clan in the Kumaon tract, which Calls itself Barwaik ; but this is 
^ the only instance. • 

t The following extract from the North-West Gazetteer, vol. VI, p. 
472 (i 88 i)j will serve to iih:strate the rapidity with which the forests 
disappear under English rule Institutes of Akbur, (1596; return Bhaiid- 

** plira as a parganah of the Gorakhpur division, with a state lent- 
“ al of Rs. 3,897. How greatly cultivation has since then extended 
“is shown by the revenues imposed in modern Biitish settlements 
“ piese were at the first Rs. 15430; at the second Rs. 14,721; at the 
‘tkird Rs. 14,750.; f fourth Rs. 17,253; and at the fifth Rs. 
”40,904, The sixth and present Government demand amounts to 
Rs, 58,477 : (see page 470). 

t A fuller history of the Thftru settlements in Gonda, from which 
.my^wn account has been condensed, can be seen in Oudh Gazetteer, 

Mf- Benett. It is still popularly believed 
by the Hindus of Ualrampuran^ UtKinla, that there are vast treasures 
lying concealed la the earth at the sites of the old ThAru forts and 
taat the Tharus come down occasionally by night tp remove them * 
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Owing to the intermarriages which have taken place with- 
in the last two or three centuries, between Th^ru men and Nai- 
palese women, the physiognomy of the Tharu tribe has ac- 
quired in some instances a slightly Mongolian cast, which shews 
itself chiefly, but not to a striking degree, in slanting eyes 
and high cheek bones. Jki other respects their i>hysical cha- 
racteristics are of the strictly Indian typo. They have long 
wavy hair, a dark, almost a black, complexion, and as much 
hair on the face and body as is usual with other natives of 
India. In stature, build, and gait, they are distinctly Indian 
and not Mongolian ; nor have they any traditions whatever 
which connect their origin with Naipal. A century’s inter- 
course with the people of the hills is more than sufficient to 
account for the slight Mongolian cast, which some members 
of the tribe have acquired. A much shorter period has been 
sufficient to produce a similar mixture of type in British Burma, 
where Indian labourers imported from the Madras and Ben- 
gal coasts have formed alliances with Burmese women, whose 
semi-Malay features and yellow complexion indicate a close 
ethnical affinity with the natives of NaipaJ. An Indo-Bur- 
mese child, if he were transported suddenly from Rangoon to 
the Terai forests of Uj)[)er India, could be easil}^ taken for 
a Tharu child in every thing, except his language and dress. 

The question as to whetlier the tribe is of Ar\'an or non- 
Ar}Mn blood has been raised resj)ccting Tharus, as it has been 
about every other tribe or caste in India. The discussion has 
T)ecn vague and unprofitable, and the differences in the opinions 
expressed shew how loosel}% and on wliat very imperfect data, 
such distinctions of race have been drawn. A uriter in the 
Oudh Gazetteer considers them a cross between “ a Chattri 
horde ” and the Naipalcse ; that is, between Aryans so •called 
and Mongolians. Yet in another place he couples them with 
Bhars, Dorns, and other backward tribes as aboriginal,” that 
is. as indigenous to India, and therefore, neither Aryan nor 
Mongolian. A writer in the North-West Provinces Gazetteer 
accepts the Tharus’ own assertion that they are Chattris, 
that is, Aryans ; yet the same writer afterwards speaks of 
them as Mongol-faced,” which, as he, gives no explanation 
:>f this fact, would leave the reader to infer that they are 
Mongolian rather than Aryan.* The opinion held by myself 

^ * Oudh Gazetteer, voL 1 1 1, p. 502 Yet in Oudh Gazetteer, vol. I, Iniro., p. 
'CXXVjtbe same author writing; of the IJhars, says ; Their short stature aijd 
^lack skins, their features and their habits, their passion for the chase and 
nability to settle down as tenants, stamp them as ethnical brothefs 
»f the Dorns, the Th&rus, the Kewafe, and the Gonds, and the numer- 
ous other aboridfinal tribes.** There seems to be a confusion here be- 
ween culture and physical type. As regards the account given in North-* 
Vest Gazetteer, compare vol. Vl, p. I30, with p. 474. 
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is that among the present inhabitants of India no clear 
distinction between Aryan and non-Aryan can be drawn, — 
that the Aryan blood, such as it was, has for some 30 centu- 
ries past been absorbed into the Indigenous, — and that in point 
of race no essential difference has been left between the high- 
est castes of* Mindus and the lowest ‘’of the casteless tribes. * 
The difference in ])oint of culture is of course immense. But 
if the ancestor of Shakspcarc was a savage, (and this he cer- 
tainly was,) there is a much longer distance between Shaks- 
pearc anil his ancc.^tor tlian there is between a Brahman and 
a Th&.ru. Our position is, that the Indian race from the hi:>h- 
est caste to the luwe^^t savage is ethnically one, but socially 
diverse, — tliat the graduated scale of castes, into which the 
Brahmanized portion of the race has been divided, rcju*csc;nls 
not variations of blood, but gradations of culture,— anil tliat 
the several stages of culture, to which the o)rresponding castes 
are allied, have succeeded each other in the same order and 
by the same law' of progress in this countr>', that they have done 
in every other ])art of the world.'f 

It is not ca'-y'to ascertain the extent to which the lan- 
guage now' spoken by ddiarus differ^ from the rustic Hindi, or 
whether tlicy still retain a distinct language of lludr owai. 
At Khairigarh, in tlie Kheri district, f was informed b\' two 
Thfiru boys, vvhose j^arents had settled in the village aiul 
who attended the ])rimary school, that their jxirenl ; waa-e 
acquainted with a language whicli no other resuleiU in the 
village could understand. If t]u\ is to be trusted, it iin]>lies that 
the more isolatid clans still have a separate langu.igc' of tl.cir 


• It is not denied that in isolated tracts, (“sucli as R tjuicana for ex- 
ample,)* where cxct'ptional circanistances have pt evented me fusion of 
race'5. there is still a marked difference in colour and expicasioii between 
a Rcijput and a Bhil or a B.ninya. Nor is it denied that in Upper 
IndiA there aie ca->es of survival, in which the fair skin and hnnd-.ome 
features of the original Aiyan come prominently to the fmnt in indi- 
vidual Brahmans or Chain is. But cases of survival appear sometimes 
in Chamars and Sweepers also, and such cases are not very uncommon. 
What is meant is, that in Upper India and Bengal, the two siO(.ks, the 
Aryan and the Indigenous, have become so completely amalgamated, 
that it is absurd to talW of one caste being Aryan and another iion- 
Aryan. The Aryan blood, oicept in the cases of suivival noted, has 
Deen absorbed and lost in the Indigenous, the less yielding to the 
greater. 

t The reader need scarcely be reminded that the above is not intended to 
be a complete explanation of the origin of Hindu caste, but only so much 
orit as bears on the question of race. I am of com se aware that the 
Aryan stranger helped materially to the formation of caste by impress- 
ing a new element from above the indigenous tiibes below. But 
1 hold that tfie Aryan blood became itself absorbed into the Indigenous 
before the process was completed, and that no^diffeieuce beiween Aryan 
and non- Aryan now remalnSi * 
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own ; and this is not inconsistent with the fact that those who 
have settled in the open plains speak a bad Hindi. That they 
once spoke a purely aboriginal tongue, possessing no affinity 
with Hindi or Sanscrit, is clear from the names which they still 
give t<j tlicir children, and from the* strange words, such as ^ar- 
.(headman), hararaf (sorcerer), which continu^illy crop up 
in tlieir present speech. This is confirmed, too, by Mr. Beames, 
wlio writijjg of the Th^rus in northern Gorakhjnir and Champa- 
ran says, “ that those who occupy villages in the plains now 
“speak Hindi, but that those of the tribe, who stijl remain 
“ in the submontane districts of Nai])al continue to use their 
‘‘own original speech, w'hich, like Magar and Guriing, is Thibc- 
“ tan at its base,”* The Hindi language, like the Ih'ahmanical 
creed wh\ch kept pace with its extension, has now ox erspread the 
whole area of the i)lains of Hindustan. But it still contains a 
large stock of words which can be traced to no San‘'krit source ; 
and the names by which many of the tow ns and villages are 
called betray the non-Aryan origin of the bulk of the popu- 
lation. 

I have abandone<l as hoj)clcss the attetnpt to describe the 
details of tlic clan system prevailing in this tribe. It is found 
that in Gorakhpur the Thifrus divide themselves into twa) great 
.sections, the Pachhami or western, and the Purahi or eastern. 
Ikit what or where tlic dividing line is to be found, has not 
been stated. The westerns, it is said, call themselves Chattris, 
and refu-sc to eat with the easterns, d’hc easterns again divide 
tliemselv’cs into the Upi)er ICastern f Harkha) and the Lower 
(Chutka;. Among each of these again there is a large number 
of smaller clans, some of the names of which arc givT‘n in the 
note.-f- A different account of the divisions and sub-divisions 
of the tribe is given in the (jonda district. Here Uic tribe 
divides itself into *two great sections, the Dangaria, and the 
Katharia. the first of which indulges in pork.^ and tlic .second 
(according to their own .statement) abstains from it. ^ Other 
witncs.ses, however, deny that the Katharias abstain from .swine’s 
flesh. As to the smaller sub-divisions into which both .sections 
arc divided, there are such diversities of statement, that it i.s im- 
possible to get at the truth. I The Th&rus themselves do not seem 


* EllioPs Supplemental Glossary, vol. 1 , p. 58, under name BaHffatk* 
Edited by Mr. J. Beames, London, 1869 
t North-Western Provinces Gazetteer, vol. VI, p, 358. The names given 
are Dagwaiia, Nawalpuria, Marchaha, Kupaliha, Jogithaiu, Kosi^hdru^ 
Kawasia, and Garhwaria. 

t The two-fold division into Dangaria aiul Katharia is given by Mr. Beneit, 
in Oudh Gazetteer, vol III, p. 502, and is confirmed by a witness who was 
consulted in the the Gtmda district, who does not however admit that this 
Kaihadas abstain from pork. ^The names of sub-sections given in the 
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to know what their clan system is. The probability is that no 

clearly defined system exists, and that clans are constantly 
changing their landmarks. As we remarked at the outset of this 
essay, dissociability, and not union, is the rule among savage 
nations. This dissociable tdmper has, in India at least, survived 
the institution of caste, and frustrated dhe of the chief benefits 
which the caste system might have produced. If the caste 
theory had been consistently carried out, that is, if all men 
practising the same hereditary craft or function, after which 
the caste was named and formed, had agreed to consider 
each other as brethren and to act unreservedly up to this profes- 
sion, we should not have witnessed, as we now do, the breaking 
up of every caste into an endless number of clans and sub-clans ; 
and we should probablj^ have heard little or nothing ^about the 
Indian castes being “ fissiparous,” like Aosc animals and plants 
in the natural world, which are continually dividing themselves 
into parts, each part acquiring a separate individual life, and 
dividing itself in its turn into other parts, each of which acquires 
an independent life like its predecessors. When we find, for exam- 
ple, that in a single* district (Muttra) there are more than 25 
sub-cjasscs of the Gujar caste, and in the same district more than 
22 sub-classes of Jats, and in the Shafijahanpur district more than 
43 sub-‘"lasses of Ahirs, we can appreciate the extent to which 
the savage instinct of disunion has nullified the main benefit, 
which the caste system could have produced.* 

The only Indian caste with whom the ThA.rus can be said to • 
live on terms of intimacy are the Banj&ras, — a caste of migratory 
merchants and cattle-grazers, who sometimes advance them 
money for their rice sowings, and are repaid in unhusked rice 
at rates much below the market-price. The Banjaras whom 
I have rseen in the Bahraich district, Oydh, have the same 
Mongolian cast of feature that Tharus have, and, probably, from 

IT ^ ^ ~ 

Gonda district by another witness, are Puibiya, Dangaria, Kathariya, 
Amard, Tharjogi, Khunua, Dingar. The names given by a witness 
in the Kheri district, are Garliwalia, Pachihan, Malwaria Dangaria, Suhn- 
niya, Raji. ^ 

In the Gorakhpur district, besides the list quoted already from the North- 
West Gazetteer, another list was furnished, which consists of 13 different 
names, viz,^ Pachraahi, Barkha^ Chutka, Kathariya, Dangaria, Khon, 
Kh^^sia, Marchahi, Kachlft, Kfinphuta, Sarkohar, Nawdlpariha, and one 
more. The Thdrus of Kumaon gave another list, which contains only five 
names, Thdr, Baita, Mahtam. Rdwat, and Barwaik. The'Thdrus of 
Bhinga, on the edge of the Bahraich district, gave another list consisting of 
seveft names, w^r., Dangaria. Kathariya, Khond, Dakhar, Rdji, Musahar, B6t. 
in another part of the Bahraich district, the names given out by the Tiidru 
consulted were Kusmaha, Kathariya, Bantar, Dakhar, Dundwar, Kachld, 
Botftr, Jogi. Her«, then, we tfave two lists from Gorakhpur, one from 
Gonda, one from Kheri, one from Kumaon, and two from Bahraich,— all 
differing considerably from each other. • • 

* North-West Provinces Gazetteeri vol. VIII, 78, 79, and voL IX 82. 
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the same cause, — intermarriap^e with women of the Naipal hills. 
Both tribes arc equally noted for their skill in tracking their 
way through the pathless jungle, and for their love of forest 
seclusion. But Tharus are entirely free from the thievish and 
and robbing propensities for which the Banjaras are notorious. 
Their honesty is voucIkkI for by a hundred stories. It is said, 
that When a family flics into the hills, they will alwai s Icav^e any 
arrears of rent that ma}' be due tied up in a rag to the lintel 
of their deserted house.* 

They are less advanced, it is true, in the arts, industries, 
and inventions with which their Hindu kinsfolk |;iave long been 
familiar, and which have made India famous. But in the qua- 
lities which constitute the better side of humanity, in truthful- 
ness, bravery, and simplicity, they present, for the most part, a 
pleasing ^contrast. Such at least is the chai'acter of the Tharu, 
so long as he remains in the safe seclusion of his solitary wilds, 
and before he has become a drudge and labourer, as some are 
now becoming, in the open {)]ains. \Vc may say of them, what 
Washington Irving has said of the nati\e tribes in his own 
continent: — “Such were the Indians, whilst in the pride and 
“ energy of their j)rimit{vc notions. They rC'Jemble tho>e wiM 
** plants, which thrive best in the shades of the forest, but ^di'diik 
fro;n the hand of cultivation and perish beneath the influence 
“ of the sun.’’ f 

BoosllAS. 

• Few words will suffice for a description of this tribe. As 
has been shown already, they make up only 5,664 souls ; 
and from the account published b\' a close observer, nearly 20 
years ago, it diX's not seem likely that they will increase. 
Ethnically tlicy arc one with the Tharus ; and might have been 
classed as a Tharu# clan, had tlicy not m \nagcd somcliow to 
establish a title to be considered a scj)aratc tribe. ^ 

The tribe in 1S65 was divided into three main sections, — the 
Purabi (eastern) which lies east of the Ramganga, and as far 
west as the Gola or Surda where the Tharus begin, — the 
Pachhami (western) which inhabits the Bijnaur forest and the 
Path Doon between the Ramganga and the Ganges, — and a 
section reaching still farther west frojn thb Ganges to the Jjinina. 
The last consisted of merely a few scattered hamlets intersperscsd 
with those of other and more numerous tribes. As no mention 
is made of Bogshas living within the tract last named in the 
Census Report of 1881, it may be presumed that they no longer 

• N 

oith-West Gazetteer, 1879, vol. V, p. 630. Oudli Gazetteer, 1878^ 
vol III, p. 503. ■* • • 

• t Sketch Book^ by Washington Irving. The quotation is from his essay 
called 7 'raits of Indian Ciwracter. ^ 
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fdwell there, or that they have been absorbed into other cam- 
munities, and have ceased to call themselves by the name 
of Bogsha. Between the western and eastern sections there is no 
such thing as barddari or friendly tribal intercourse. Each 
shuns the other, and the usual fictions are repeated about eating 
frogs and lizards. 

The eastern section, or that which dovetails with the Th&rus 
near the Sarda river, live much in the same way as the Tharus 
do, as is clear from the sketch written by Mr. Col\^n in 1866. 
“ Both tribes, ” he says, “ ard superstitious, and, as a rule, truth- 
“ ful, much gi^en to "intoxicating drink, and not very chaste ; 

both more or less migratory, only continuing to cultivate the 
“ land until it is exhausted, and then moving off to fresh 
“ grounds ; both utterly reckless with water, with which they 
“ inundate their fields. . . . Both tribes are supfibsed to be 

“ adepts in magical arts. . . . They attribute their general 

“ immunity from marauders during the disturbances caused 
“ by the Mutiny, to the general belief in their superhuman 
“ powers, which the Desis, orplains-pcople, entertained. At thesame 
“ time they have th^ greatest confidence in their barararsy or me- 
“ dicinc-mcn, who arc consulted on every occasion, and who mulct 
“ them heavily for their j^crviccs. As a general rule the Tharu is 
“ more intelligent than the Bogsha, . . . To this day neither 

“ the Boghas "nor Thdrus build e\cn earthen walls for their houses ; 
“ whichare made of posts driven into the ground with beams resting 
' on them. . . , They employ hill or plains-mcn as lohars 

“ (blacksmiths) ; all which tends to prove that they never possess- 
“ ed knowledge sufficient to admit of their erecting the buildings, 
“ or sinking the masonry wells, ruins of which still exist in 
“ the Tarai.'’ * All this tallies with what we have said about 
Tharus? and therefore no farther account need be given. 

The manners of the western section art?, however, somewhat 
dififenent, and have been described in some detail by Dr. J. L, 
Stewart, 1865, (in Vol. XXXIV. of the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society,) whose paper has been made the basis of the following 
remarks. 

Eleven of the Bogsha villages were examined by Dr. Stewart 
in the Bijnour district. All are built on the same plan, of one 
sjjfaight street generally of considerable width, (in some cases 
as much as 40 or 50 feet) and kept very clean, — in both respects 
differing remarkably from the ordinary villages of the plains. 
The huts are placed end to end, with intervals after every group 
of* three or four ; and the walls arc for the most part built 
of wattle and dab, but sometimes of chappar (thatch), of which 
latter the roofs also are constructed. The housel^ are windowless, 

• North-West Census Reportf 1^67, vol. P| appendix B, p. 6i, 
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btit each has a door in front, and another behind, the latter 
affording access to the sheds for cattle, &c. The doorways 
and roofs are very low, and the floors of beaten earth are con- 
siderably raised above the general level of the ground. . . 

These western Bogshas do not at any time live in houses built 
on pples, as is stated to * be the case with those * opposite Ku- 
maon. ” (p. 1 50). 

As regards the physical characteristics of the tribe, Dr. 
Stewart commences with drawing rather a strong picture of 
their Mongolian or Thibetan features. “ The eyes 4 ire small, 
the opening of the eyelids being narrow, linear«and horizontal. 
The face is very broad across the cheekbones, and the nose is 
depressed, thus increasing the apparent flatness of the face. 
The jaw is prognathous, and the lower lip thick, and the mous- 
tache and beard very scanty. It would appear from this that 
the Mongolian features arc more marked among the Bogshas 
seen by ]^r. Stewart than among the Thfirus whom I have seen 
in the Kheri and Gonda districts. But the author observes 
further on, that “ some of these peculiarities arc much more 
marked in certain individuals than in othbrs ; ’’ and again in 
another place, “ that some lads were remarked in whose features 
could be discovered no difference from those of the ordinary 
peasant of the district, ” and that in looking back into his diary 
he found the words “ features hardly so marked here ” noted 
more than once. He adds, too, that some Bogslias told him 
they could not detect a fellow tribesman until he spoke, 
These qualifications — coupled with the assertion made by the 
author in another place, that “ in general build and in complexion 
thc)' do not differ much from the ordinary Hindu peasant of the 
district"’ — tally v\ith the picture drawn by ourselves of the 
ph\^siognomy of thc/I'harus, and do not conflict with our hypo- 
thesis, that the Jh)gshas, like the Tharus, are an Indian tribe, 
whicli lias acquired more or less a Mongoliafi caste of face 
tlirough marriage with hill women. 

In any case the traditions of the Bogshas, like those of the 
Tharus, point unmistakcably to India, and not to Naipal or 
Kumaon, as the original habitat of the ti ibc. Some of the clans, 
like some of those of the Tharu^ tribe, claim a Rajput origin, 
and have giv^cn out *‘that they are Powar Rajputs, descenckd 
from Uday Jit, who in the 12th century A. D. left their native place 
in Rajputana on account of family quarrels, and came cither 
mediately or directly to settle here. The author adds, howler, 
that it was difficult to find any two spokesmen agreeing. Some* 
said that they had come from the Dekkhan, but even irt this 
they were not unanimous. ” On^ stated ‘‘ that they came 
from Delhi, ” and another that “ they had been driven from their 
original home in the Dekkhatf by the Marhattas. ” What most 
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agreed in was, that they were Rajputs, — a fiction suggested by 
the same instinct of vanity as that which has projnptcd the 
ThS^rus to set up a similar claim- (pp- 152-3). 

In one important respect,^ the Bogshas of the Bijnour district 
differ from their brethren to the east ancj from the Tharus of the 
forest beyond.* They have become Brahmanized. They must 
now, therefore, be ranked as Hindus, but only as Hindus of the 
same imperfect and degraded type, as that to which all the low 
caste villagers of Hindustan must be said to belong. “They 
conform,'^ says our author, “to the Hindu religion in an 
ignorant, unnreaning way, and the usual rites of that faith 
are performed on the occasion of births, marriages, and 
deaths. Marriage, as among the Hindus, takes place at 
from 8 to 10 years, and at this ceremony the puroliit (Jhahman 
family priest) receives a fee of about 4 annas. The bodies 
of the dead are burned at Ramganga or other neighbouring 
large stream, and the ashes are carried to Hardwar, theic 
to be consigned to Gangaji by a Brahman, w ho gets a rupee 
or two for his trouble. Besides his special fee.*-, each puro- 
hit receives a general contribution from exery village in his 
beat, appaiently anioimting to about 5 maunds of grain each 
croo, which is allocated among families according to their 
means. In small matters also, the Bogshas adhere to Hindu 
customs. Thus, they do not wear their shoes, (supposing 
they have r^ny to wear,) during cooking, and the)' kill ani- 
mals to be used as food by a blow or cat on the back of 
the neck, (jhatka,) and not by the throat cutting process (haldi 
karna)of the Mussalmans,” (pp. 155-6) 

The clan of Brahmans which has succeeded in xvinning 
these nejxv sheep to the Hindu fold is of the Gaur (or GdUfiri) 
tribe. They do not live among their flc^k, but remain safely 
outside the forest track, cxcei^t wlicn they pa)' a visit to tlieir 
' constituents, hach man has a select number of families in 
his charge, and none of their hotly is allowed to intrude into 
another’s j)re^erv'es. It might be supposed tliat these Hrah- 
rnans would be men of superior intelligence to those whose 
consciences they profess to guide. But the very sight of a 
Brahman, supposing his credentials to Brahmanhood to be 
sound, is often enough to contjucr an Indian .savage. ITw/, 
v/di, via, might be written as the motto of most of the victo- 
ries they have gained. Of the three purohits with whom Dr. 
St^vart conversed, two “ were apparently most ignorant and 
* stupid, while the third was fairly intelligent, .sensible, and com- 
municative.” (p. 157.) ^ 

But while the Bogshas have thus allowed themselves to be . 
placed under the tutelage of Brahman^i, they have not by 
any means di.scarded their own indigenous magicians or 
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meclicinc-men. They call them by the honorific title of pudhan^ 
a corruption probably from the high Brahmanical name of 
Upadhay or spiritual guide. These men expel devils in the name 
of their goddess or her consort, adj indicate disputes which the 
council of elders find too intricate to be solved, and — exact fees. 

As .amongst Tharus, and in fact among all tTie tribes on 
Upper India, whether Brahmanized or not, special devotion 
is paid by 4 :hcse Bogshas to the death goddess, the spouse of 
Shiva. By the Bogshas she is generally called Bhawani, or 
Devi, the goddess : but her attributes arc essentially tfie same 
as those of the Tharu Kfilika. They have also tw^ local saints, 
Surwar Lakhi and Kalu Saiyad. Of the former Dr. Stewart 
could learn nothing. The latter has a shrine at the entrance 
to the maiji pass through the Siwalik hills into the Path Doon, 
and all wayfarers as they pass, of whatever tribe, race, or 
creed, make offerings to his shrine, (p. 156). His name saiyad 
(but this is not stated by Dr. Stewart,) is evidently a corrup- 
tion of shahid, “ martyr,” — some Mussalman, who met with 
a violent death from wild beast or man, and whose soul there- 
fore harassed the neighbourhood, till it at fast became com- 
forted and fkittered b}^ the endless offerings and supplications 
pai<] to it. Now, he is the genius of the pass, and men in- 
voke him “ when entering upon an undertaking, or when en- 
gaged in severe exertion, such as heaving up a load.” (p. 156.) 

A considerable proportion of the tribe follow Nanak Matha, 
that is, they have adopted the guru (or spiritual guide) of 
the Sikhs as their own. Indeed they arc called Sikh by their 
brethren, and not Nanak Shahi, as the followers of Nanak are 
called in Hindustan generally, (p. 157). 

In maii}^, if not most, of the villages, families of the Sikh 
persuasion are intcniiingled with those who have adhered to 
Hinduism proper. And thus the unity of sentiment, which is the 
most pleasing feature of a Tharu village, dis*tinguishing^ it 
more than any thing else from an ordinary Hindu village 
in the plains, has been broken up. The same disunion exists 
in their agriculture. A class of men called Sanis has come up 
from the plains and settled, always in a separate cluster by 
themselves, within the area of the Bo^'sha villages, where they 
raise crops of tobacco. Between Sanis and Bogshas there is n® 
intercourse but what cannot be avoided, (p. 162). 

Notwithstanding the intermixtures of creed and race, the 
Bogshas are in character still very like ThS-rus, — simple, opejy- 
hearted, truthful, brave, and not without a sense of humour, but 
lazy, ignorant, intemperate, and uninguisitive. “ Any disputes 
that occur are referred to the village elders. For three years 
at least, not one of thg tribe has been a party in either a civil 
or criminal suit in the district^ courts,” (p. IS7)* . ^hey have no 
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arts or manufactures whatever, except that of mat making, 
thatching, the plaiting of osiers, &c. “ There only amusement/’ 
continues our-author, “seems to be the pursuit of game, terrestrial 
and aquatic, and they complained bitterly that the recent carry- 
ing out of the Disarming Act had deprived them of a chief means 
of livelihood! They are excessively greedy after animal food : 
and Mr. Batten informs me, Bogshas have told hi\m, that without 
wild pig a Bogsha would die, ” (p. 1 59). There is on^ industry 
however, in which Bogshas engage, but from which Tharus have, 
for obvious reasons, been debarred, — gold w^ashing. They have, 
learnt this art from hillsmen and others, to w'hom it has long 
been a profitable pursuit. But such is the simplicity of their 
notions, that they imagine gold dust to be the product of sS,l 
leaves, when burnt by forest fires, acting on any grains of iron 
or copper which the sand or soil of their country may contain, 
and converting them into gold, (p. l6l). 

Dr. Stewart concludes his paper with a long professional 
enquiry into the diseases to which the tribe is subject He 
finds that their alleged immunity from the malarious fevers, 
dysenteries, chest cKscascs, and other ailments of the jungle has 
been vastly exaggerated. The same must also be said of the 
Th&rus, whom a writer in the Oudh Gazetteer, following in this 
respect the generally repeated notion, has described as “ the only 
“ people whom a constitution impervious to fever enables to 
“ contend with the malaria of the jungles and to become the 
“ pioneers of cultiv ation. ” * The truth is that both tribes are 
subject, though to a less degree than the ordinary peasant of the 
plains would be, to all the ailments of the jungle, and it is to 
this fact, that their intense belief in the agency of evil spirits, and 
in the importance of the medicine-man, must be ascribed. In 
the ca^ of the Bogshas, the effect of the unhealthiness of the 
climate has been intensified by the miserabte diet on which most 
of ilte tribe subsist. For under British rule the hunting grounds 
in the Kumaon valleys have been curtailed by settlements from 
outsiders to a much greater degree than those of the Tharus, who 
can easily cross over the border from British into NaipaJ territory, 
where a freer use of weapons is allowed, and where the forest 
has been less cleared for cu'tivation or the sale of timber. 

Dr. Stewart has recorded his impression that “ these western 
Bogshas are surely and not slowly, dying out, ” and he ascribes 
it to the two causes already named. To these we may per- 
haps add a third, namely, that their conversion to Brahmanism 
laid a new tax upon their crops, has put new restraints on 
their freedom in the consumption of flesh and wine, and imposed 
the debilitating custom of* child-marriage. 

John C. Nesfield. 

j ' ' ' ' — ' ' — ■ — ■'■■■ — ■ — ■ ■ ' 

* Oudh Gazetter, vol. 1. Introd., p. xxxiv. 


Art. II.— “THE GAROS:“ 

Their Customs and Mythology.*' 

M l Y first introduction to the Garos was a curious one, and 
at the time, rather an alarming one. 

It vvas at the close of a gloriously fine October day in i8 — , 
that G. and I approached a large village at the foot of the 
Garo Hills, We were on our way to the head-q barters of 
the district, where a Station had been formed about three years 
previously, and where we expected to spend some few years. 

I was eager to find out what our home was like, and to make 
the acqu^iintance of the tribe amongst whom we were to live ; 
but I had no idea that my introduction to them would be 
such a sudden and startling one. As we drew near the village, 
G. was enticed away by the promising look of some swampy 
ground on our right, where he hoped to get a few snipe. 
Being tired with a long day’s ride over such roads as are 
seldom seen anywhere out of Assam, I reti!*ed to the depths 
of a palkee and fell asleep. A confused sound of many 
voices awoke me, and I started up to find myself surrounded 
by a crowd of savages, laughing, chattering, gesticulating, and 
making a great noise. 

The palkee-bearers had carried me right into the Hdt or 
•market, and as this is the largest weekly Hat in that part 
of the country, there were hundreds of Garos assembled 
in it. I could not tell my palkce-bcarcrs to take me away, as 
I did not know the language, and neither could I get out 
and walk away, for the Garos crow^ded up to the palkee, so 
I sat still and looked ^t them. The scene was a very pictur- 
esque one, but it w'as fortunate for me that my nerves were 
tolerably strong, for it was rather alarming to find niyself 
alone in the midst of such a noisy crowd of savages, nearly 
all of whom carried spears and shields, and whose appearance was 
far from peaceful in the red light of a number of large torches. 

However, the light showed me that they were all laughing 
and talking excitedly, and the sight of the broad grins on 
their good-humoured faces was reassuring. There were many 
women amongst them, and it was evident that I was an object 
of great curiosity to them. They crowded round me, laughing 
and talking, and pointing to my hat, dress, &c. I had heard 
of savages rubbing the skin of a white person, to see if the ' 
color would come off, but now I had ocular demonstration 
of it, for one woman's curiosity so far ^overcame her politeness, 
that she suddenly reiiched §)rward and gave my hand, which 
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was on the edge of the palkee, a quidk rub. Whatever ..her 
motive was, she was greatly abashed at the shouts of laughter 
that her act caused. 

My surprise at the sight of all these savages was as great 
as theirs was at seeing /ne, and my curiosity equalled theirs. 
They had most of them never seen a ^dy before, as only one 
lady had e*vcr passed through to Tura before. As the Garos 
that I then saw were a very fair specimen of their race, and 
were the same as all that I have since seen, I wilK endeavour 
to describe them. The men were, as a rule, of a good height, 
and welf made, strong and active, but not good-looking. They 
wore only a* long strip of cloth, about 5 inches broad, girt 
round their waists like a waist band, and then passed between 
the legs, and caught into the waist portion, and the end arranged 
as a small apron. This cloth is of native manukfcturc, and 
is generally red and dark blue, and the front piece that forms 
the apron is frequently ornamented with rows of white beads. 

Every man carried a spear made of bamboo, with a sharp 
iron head. Many had shields made of cane-work, and swords. 
Men and women alike wore earrings, but the women had the 
larger number, and only plain round ones made of brass, 
while the men wore smaller and much more fanciful ones. 
Some of them were tlirec inches long and co^'C^e^l with 
coiored stones, and wore worn in the upper part of the car, 
while others were simply small brass rings half an inch in 
diameter: ion or a dozen were forced through the l(jbc of 
the car. Many of the men wore a small piece of clotli 
wrapped round their heads, and I noticed that the men also had 
a greater variety of necklaces, the favourite ones being made 
of cornelian beads of various shapes and sizes. 

Thq^Garo women wear enormous bunches of earrings ; some 
that were weighed for curiosity, were found to be over 16 
pounds weight. The rings arc thick plain brass ones, like 
curtliin rings, and are forced through the lobe of the car, 
which become very large in consequence. A string is passed 
through the rings and over the head to support the great 
weight, but even that does not save the lobes of the cars 
from frequently breaking right through. Even little babies have 
a large ring forced into .each car, and as every additional 
ring is considered a sign of additional wealth and beauty, the 
more the parents can force into their daughter's ears, the better 
they are pleased. It is almost impossible for the women to 
t\trn their heads on account of the large bunches of rings on 
each side of their faces ; the hair on the top of their heads 
is quite worn away by, the friction of the string that supports 
the rings, aftd they are quite innocent of the art of hair- 
dressing. 
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if they have an abundance of ornaments, they have vety 
little else to boast of. Their clothing consist of a strip of dark 
red and blue cloth, about a foot Wide, and long enough to 
reach round the loins : a sort of diminutive petticoat that 
they fasten below the hip bone on the left side. Those who had 
babies — and I noticed ihat there were very few who had not — 
had them slung in a cloth across their shoulders, so arranged that 
they could swing them round from the back to the front at 
pleasure, and with as little concern as if they were bundles 
of cotton. The men and women struck me as bcin^ far from 
good-looking. They have broad, good-tempered faces, but 
most of the women arc very plain, and the absence of hair 
on the faces of the men is almost universal amongst them ; 
it is very unusual to sec a Garo with any hair on his face. 
Their curidsity is, like that of most savages, excessive, and 
on the occasion I am speaking of, was so undisguised, that 
I was glad when G. came up, and had me carried off from 
their astonished gaze. 

We stayed the night in the guard-house, which was occu- 
pied by a few constables of the Frontier * Police. It was a 
mud hut, with a long inachan, (a bamboo platform) at one end, 
on which our bedding was spread. 

The next morning wc rode off through a crowd of Garos, all 
of whom were in a state of excitement at seeing us. The 
fact of my riding a pony seemed to astonish them more than 
gnything. They were accustomed to sec European gentlemen 
occasionally, but not a lady. Many of them recognised G. (who 
had been in the hills for two years before taking furlough) and 
gave him a welcome in Garo, of which, of course, I could not 
understand a word, but there was no mistaking the meaning of 
the broad smiles on their faces when they recognised him.* 

We saw the last of Ihe plains that day, and gradually ascend- 
ed towards the hills. Some parts of the road being through 
fc^rcst, was very {Drctty, especially where it followed the windings 
of a river. The air was fresh, and although the sun was intense- 
ly hot, the breeze prevented our being greatly distressed by it. 

There was very little of the country to be seen from the road, 
for the jungle was thick on each side of it. The recent heavy 
rains had made the road, which was*merely a pathway whicl^ 
had been cut through the jungle, very difficult to travel over, 
and our ponies had hard work to wade through the thick mud. 
As on the previous day, I found that sitting for many hours on 
animals that could not move out of a walk, and had to labdJlr 
along over such a bad road, was almost as tiring as walking, 
and I was obliged to retire once more^ into my palkee, and, of 
course, soon fell asleep. 

My awakening was eVfen mor^ unpleasant then on the previous 
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evening, for I was put down with a sudden drop and, jar 
that made me think the palkee had fallen from the bearers* 
hands. But it was only their mode of expressing their relief at 
a pause in their journey, and I was politely invited in an un- 
known language to alight. •! did so, and found myself close to 
the l^anks o£ a river, the breadth of* which was considerable, and 
the depth of which I could not judge, but which was evidently 
swollen from the rain. G. was nowhere to be seen, but one of 
Ills orderlies was there, and also one of the elephants. This 
man rnailc signs to me that the Sahib had crossed the river, and 
motioning to^ the elephant, and placing a small chair about 
1 8 inches high, by the side of the huge beast which was made 
to kneel down, lie gave me to understand that 1 was to mount on 
its back to cross the river. Obedience is heavens first law, and 
when I heard the words “ Sahib ” and “ hukum/’ 1 felt bound to 
obey, and having unbounded faith in G.’s arrangements, I never 
doubted but that it was really liis order that I was to cross the 
river on the elephant, and only feared that something had 
happened to prevent his being there himself, as it was the first 
time he had left 

I had never seen any one riding on an elephant, and was 
perfectly ignorant of what the riding gear should be ; the fact, 
thc’^cfore, of there being no pad on the animal, but only a small 
piece of sacking fastened on by a stout rope, conveyed no 
warning to me. It was no easy matter to scramble up ; many a 
huge slipper}^ rock have I climbed up with less trepidation than 
I did that living lump of flesh. Obc}dng the motions of the 
Mahout I seated myself well between the shoulders close behind 
him, and managed with the greatest difficulty to keep my scat 
when the animal rose to its feet ; but the descent down the steep 
bank •to the river was too much forme, and as the elephant 
slipped one of its legs clown the bank, arfti then the other, thus 
suddenly lowering its shoulders, I too slipped. The Mahout 
turned just in time to catch me by (Mie arm, and I held on to 
the rope for dear life nith tlio other, and crexssed the river hang- 
ing on in this manner. 

Had it been dry land, I must have dropped and taken my 
chance of a Idck from the elephant and some broken bones, but 
Jthe river was beneath me* and I knew that if I fell I should be 
washed away by ilie current before I could recover my footing, 
although I saw that the water was not deep enough to drown 
me could I have been sure of dropping on my feet, but the 
(furrent was strong, and I dared nc^t risk it. The pain in my 
arms and wrists was intense ; every step the elephant took shook 
my whole bpdy, hanging as I was right over its fore leg, and it 
was with the greatest cJifficulty I could keep my hold on the 
rope. The minutes that elapscd^bcfore the opposite bank was 
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re2u:hed seemed to be hours. When at last we were on dry 
l^round, I dropped, and was caught and carried into the guard 
house by one of the men, where G. was busy having the place 
prepared for me, and some soup warmed. 

It was fortunate for the orderley and the Mahout that I 
fainted and so required G/s attention for some tim^, and they 
were Wise enough to be missing for the rest of the evening, 
and to keep out of the way for the rest of the journey. It 
must hav6 been a piece of pure wickedness on their part, 
putting me on tlie elephant as they did, for G. who had,gone on 
to get things ready for me at the guard house, had crossed the 
river leaving the constable (who was on orderley duty at that 
time, but not, I noticed, the next day) with orders to make the 
palkce-bcarers lift my palkcc on their heads, as they had done 
several tirhes before, and carry me over. It was over twelve 
months before I got on an elephant again. 

The next morning we had only nine miles to ride, and I was 
charmed with the scenery, and the first appearance of the Station 
that was to be <;ur home for eight years. The road wound 
through the hills, which were covered with m^vgnificent trees and 
masses of jungle, which objectionable as it may be upon closer 
inspection, is often graceful to a degree, esj^eciall)’ the climbing 
jungle that hangs in masses fiom the trees and forms the most 
graceful and delicate of foliage. The sides of the hills weie 
covered with a thousand varieties of trees, shrubs, creei)crs and 
undergrowth, the luxuriance of which sin passed anything I had 
ever imagined. The want of enthusiasm on G’s part was, 1 consi- 
dered, most incx[)licablc ; such trees, such richness of foliage, 
sucli lights and shades, and such flowers and ferns, how could 
any one see them without admiring them ? I saw them for the 
fust time, and for eight 3’cars I saw little else but those oidles.^j 
jungles, and althougl? my told me to the very last that 

they were as beautiful as when I first went into raptures over tl'ifjm, 
thcie were times when the sight of them sickened me, and I 
loathed their beauty. Tlic graceful and delicate creepers be- 
came as strong cords binding us to that wilderness ; the tall 
and stately trees were as sentinels set to guard us, lest we should 
escape and be free ; and the vast stretch of evergreen 
jungle, was as an impenetrable barrier, shutting us off from 
home, friends, and even from our fellow creatures. ii/ 
times of perfect health, when the body and mind arc alike 
active, and ready to appreciate the beauties of nature, the 
jungles of Assam, or at least of the hills of Assam, afford afi 
endless source of amusement and instruction, and wear a 
smiling face. But in times of sicknejss and depression, when 
the moist breath of those same jungles has entered, laden 
with malaria into the«ysLem,«and the weary days drag on 
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varied only by a greater or lesser amount of fever, the beanty 
of color, the gracefulness of foliage, the rareness of the ferns, 
and the thousand and one. wonders of jungle life fade away, 
and leave only an aggrieved sense of their falseness — so fair 
and yet so deadly — and a. hopeless longing to be away from 
them. . f 

The station itself was visible long before we reached it, and 
appeared to be merely a small brown spot at the foot of a 
very high hilL By degrees I could make out a* few huts, 
and a ^ small whitewashed Bungalow some little distance 
above them. That Bungalow was to be our home, and very 
pretty it looked and picturesque, with the hills rising behind 
it, and the compact little station lying below it. A hill stream 
ran down the side of the spur on which it was built, and 
supplied the station with clear, pure water, and a small water 
course had been made to conduct the water right through the 
station. 

The buildings were very few and very rough when first we 
arrived at Tuia, but as years went by, many improvements were 
made. New Bungalows were built by Chinese carpenters, fruit 
trees were planted, fine grass was brought up from the plains 
and carefully planted out, and a bazar was formed, where most 
articles of native consumption were obtainable. 

At first the life was lather rough, . as nothing could be ob- 
tained in the place, except rice, ghee, and salt, and sometimes 
oil. Our servants were inclined to grumble at first, but 
they soon became accustomed to their scanty fare, and were 
content to wait for the good days that we assured them 
were coming, when the roads to the plains should he opened 
out. It was fortunate that G. had been at Tura for two years 
before we were married and settled there, as he knew the 
barrenness of the land, and had providec* accordingly. There 
wa^ no fish, flesh or fowl to be bought in the place, neitlier 
was there any milk or vegetables. Before leaving on furlough 
G. had bought two mules, and we found them at Tura when we 
arrived, and kept them for some years to bring up provisions 
froms the plains. Fowls, ducks, potatoes, and vegetables were 
to be obtained at the Hat at Pootcemaiee, and once or twice we 
had milk brought up, but that could only be done in the cold 
Veather, and as it was buffaloe milk, it was not particularly 
good, except for making cream of. For some months after we 
arrived at Tura, the Garos brought nothing into the station for 
aale, but by degrees they begun to do so, as they found that 
t^y could sell the things well, and after a time they brought 
in fowis and eggs — (the letter were almost always bad) but as 
they *keep cows, we were as badly off for milk as ever, 

untU sentjto the plains and bought cows. The Garos and 
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the Nagas also, have a prejudice against milk, and never make 
any use of it even for young children ; they take great care 
of young bulls, which they purchase at the and fatten up 
for fighting, or for killing and eating on their great Pujah days. 
When the Garos found that there v/as a good market for the 
few vegetables, &c., that they grew, and that they generally 
received a little salt, or a bottle as a present, they came into 
the station in greater numbers, and curiosity brought in those 
who had'^iothing to sell. They would frequently bring me a 
present of two or three bad eggs, and expect in return to be 
allowed to see everything in the Bungalow, and to be given a 
glass of rum or brandy and some salt and empty bottles. 

Our first little girl was born a few months after our arrival, 
and it was amusing to see the number of Garos who came to 
inspect her ; being the first white child they had ever seen, 
they thought her a great curiosity. One old man, a Luskur, 
(head man over several villages) came to see her, and brought 
the funniest little old woman with him. She was very small, and 
had snow white hair, which was more plentiful than is usual 
with the women, as she had discarded her cumbersome earrings, 
and consequently the string that supported them, and her hair, 
had grown all over her head. She must have been very old, 
but was upright and active. The Luskar wore an old scarlet 
hunting coat, a present he had been given some years before, 
and which was none the better for having been worn in all 
weathers, day and night, even since he had it, I might almost 
" say that a tall poled hat which had also seen service, completed 
his attire, for the usual Garo strip of cloth that he wore was not 
visible below the coat, and the effect of such a coat and hat, 
with his thin and withered legs appearing from under them, was 
ludicrous, and was made still more so, by his having a number 
of fanciful earrings tenging from the edges of his ears like 
fringes, while the lobes wers split right through, and had .been 
pulled down by the weight of earrings that he must have 
sported in his younger days, until they touched his shoulders. 

This curious couple had a dozen or more followers who 
crowded into the verandah, and peeped in at the doors. Some 
white rabbits that we had, attracted their attention, until the 
white baby was brought out. Then tl:^y crowded round her, point- 
ing to her hands feet and ears, and going off into little chuckles 
of laughter at the whitish fluff that went by the name of hair ,: 
they were anxious to know why her ears were not decorated 
with rings. Having been duly inspected and admired she 
was carried off into the inner room, and placed in her cot, 
and I thought my visitors would t^ke the hint and retire, but 
the little old women had followed the child and stood looking at 
her, clasping and unclasping h^r withered hands, and whispering 
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to herself. She could not be induced to leave the child 
until a glass of rum was held out to her, then she followed 
the rum, which was presented to her lord and master, who 
having poured a considerable portion down his throat, present- 
ed the glass to her. She •cnjoycil the potent draught, and 
left but little tto be divided amongst tiie followers, who were 
not backward in asking for more. The way in which these 
people swallow raw spirits, or li(iuor of any sort, is very 
curious ; they do not drink it in the usual sense of the word ; 
they ope« their mouths and pour the liquor down their throats. 
They swallow, it, without finding it necessary to close their 
mouths ; it seems sim])ly to run down their throats. 

Men and women, boys and girls, are all alike fond of spirits ; 
no present is so acceptable to them as rum, and they rarely 
fail to ask for it. They do not care for beer, and* mistrust 
the froth of it. They make a liquor themselves from rice, 
and although it looks poor and thin, it is often very potent. 
They drink great quantities of it, especially when they have 
a feast, but it rarely makes them (Quarrelsome, or causes dis- 
turbances ; they n\£rcly fall asleep, and when they awake, arc 
none the worse for it, but as bright and active as before they 
took it. 

When travelling in the district we found it a great con- 
venience to have one or more of the Garo constables with 
us to act as interpreters, but they had to be carefully watched, 
to sec that they did not go off to the nearest village and 
indulge in Garo liquor, I remember on one occasion there * 
was a marriage festival in a village close to our camp. Tlic 
noise was overpowering, even outside the village ; how those 
wh(D were inside could listen to it hour after hour and keep 
tluiir sefises I really do not know? The discordant blowing 
of horns an(i beating of drums, seemed \o cau^e an immense 
amovwit of satisfaction to the villagers ; as it was very cold, 
perhaps they kept thcmselv^es warm by their violent exertions. 

I enjoyed the camping in the cold weather ; the camping 
grounds were generally very pretty, with a clear stream or 
small river close by. It was very cold at that season, and a 
large camp fire was a very acceptable luxury in the mornings 
^d evenings, although the -sun was warm in the day time. 
CTn one occasion we were in camp at one place for nearly a 
month, as G. had to look after the making of a new road, 
and although the life was necessarily rough, it was very plea.sant! 

» Upon leaving the tent in the morning, it was a pretty and 
a busy scene that met our eyes. A small river, as clear as 
a moorland sti;eam, ran alnjost round three sides of the camp- 
ing ground, which was small. The bright and varied tints 
of the dense foliage on the further side»of the stream formed 
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a good contrast to the reddish-brown of a large cultivation 
that stretched away on the left and to the blue hills in the 
distance, while a still pleasanter view was afforded to us in 
the foreground, where the table was laid for Chota Hazree 
(or small breakfast) close to a splendid fire of dry logs, that 
was blazing away right cheerfully. The dogs appreciated the 
warnith as much as we did, and were always to be seen sitting 
sedately by the fire until tlic arrival of the tea-pot warned 
them theft they had better leave the cosy nook and be on 
the look out for stray bits of biscuits, &c. The pooj servants 
presented a dismal appearance, as they do not Jike the cold, 
and crept about shivering and covering themselves up in 
their warm cloths. The Ayah, warmly wrapped up, but still 
shivering and miserable, was a fair exaini)le of an Asiatic in 
cold wcartier, while the baby dancing in her arms, and crowing 
with delight at everything around her, with bright eyes and 
rosy cheek's, showed plainly enough how she appreciated the 
the keen, fresh atmosphere. 

After Chota Hazree the ponies were brought, and we started 
off with dogs and guns for the morning’^ work. Sometimes 
we had to struggle through freshly cut jungle for G. to mark 
out the line of road, and as the ponies could not be taken 
over it, we had to walk. The trunk of a tree often served 
me for a seat while G. went on pegging out the line or direct- 
ing the coolies. There was always something new and wonder- 
ful to be seen in the heart of the jungle, and I found many 
* lovely flowers and ferns and .strange insects to occupy my 
attention, but alas ! the strange insects were strangely un- 
pleasant ones, and to enjoy all the beauties of nature, seated on 
a tree trunk in the midst of dense jungle, one’s skin should 
be like that of an elephant. • ^ 

Ants of many and^various kinds and degrees of viciousness, 
centipedes, spiders, and wood lice, swarm round one,^ot 
to mention flies and mosquitoes and leeches, and last but 
not least, ticks. These latter arc a very blocxithirsty tribe, 
and vary in size from a pin’s head to a haricot bean ; small 
or large they arc all alike objectionable and troublesome. 
They arc, or at least the smaller ones, flat-backed, and are 
armed with a strong pair of nip^Dcrs, which they insert into 
the flesh, and by which they attach themselves to it so firml}?, 
that if pulled off forcibly, they take a piece of the skin away 
with them : the bite often remains sore for days and even 
weeks. The best and least painful way to remove themyJs 
to cut them in two and leave the nipppers in the skin for a 
few minutes, when they can be easily drawn ^out with the 
portion of the tick that they are attached to. 

These insects were so troublesome that we frequently, after 
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a walk over the newly cut jungle, had to have all our clothes 
put into the river to get rid of them, and kept there until we 
could be sure they had found a watery grave : the dogs suffered 
a great deal from them. Leeches are also very unpleasant and 
very numerous, and their bite also takes some time to heal. It 
may be very entertaining to a natuftilist like Ernst Hackel 
to see these creatures in their natural state, but to the ordinary 
traveller it conveys far other feelings to see their long black 
bodies, varying in length and thickness from one to two inches, 
and fromta stout black thread to a piece of pipe liquorice, 
moving in tl\e air like so many small black flags, with one end 
attached to a leaf or a blade of grass, on either side of the 
pathway, under one*s feet and over one’s head ; and the sensation 
when one of them succeeds in attaching itself firmly to the 
nape of one’s neck or one’s ankle, is very far frorfi pleasant. 
They manage to get inside one’s clothes ; and although G. wore 
woollen stockings with the breeches or trowsers well tucked 
inside them and leathern gaiters, he generally found one or 
more leeches inside his stockings when he took them off. 

The ponies suffered more from the leeches than the dogs 
their hair being shorter, but the latter used frequently to get 
them up their noses, and we had great difficulty in getting them 
down. I never saw a horse-leech in the Garo Hills, but in the 
Naga hills, I saw two that had been taken out of the nos- 
trils of a cow, and that, when put into a large salt bottle, 
(Crosse and Blackwell’s table salt 2 tt). bottle) curled round 
it from the bottom to the stopper, and were as thick as an ordi- 
nary office ruler. 

When G’s road work was done, if it was not too late, we 
generally went over some of the cultivations that were near 
Qjir camping ground ; this was always a source of plea- 
sure to me. G. walked ahead on the •look-out for game, 
and;^ I learnt to follow him everywhere, on my sure-footed 
little pony. Sometimes, if we went to a greater distance 
than usual, G. would mount his pony too, until suddenly the 
dogs would put up the game — a jungle fowl, or a black phea- 
sant, a partridge or a quail, or we came across some pea-fowl — 
then G’s rein was thrown to me, and I held his pony, while 
he followed the game and bK)ught it down. 

* The ground was often very rough and there were no roads, 
but our ponies were wonderfully clever in picking their way up 
or down the narrow paths, which were often nothing more than 
a«dried up water-course. Some of them were so steep that we 
could not ride up them, and when that was the case, we usually 
got off, and following thc^ example of the men and boys on the 
sea-shore who drive their horses up the cliffs with their loads 
of seaweedi and catch hold of thoir tails, caught hold of the 
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popies tails and were pulled up. It was rarther breathless work, 
as my pony was always in a hurry and scrambled up like 
a cat, while I had to hold on tight and follow him over 
the big boulders as bc-^t I ccjuld. Tlie scenery from the top 
of these miniature ascents, was often quite reward enough 
for the exertion in getting up, and if we were furtlj^er rewarded 
by the sight of some game, I was perfectly content. 

There is no pleasure in wandering about over such rough 
ground, ov^r paths that were never intended even for bridle-paths, 
unless the ponies are sure footed and tractable : a clever little 
hill pony will find his way over places that would bring a 
horses to grief in no time. Tlicy learn to extricate them- 
selves fiom difficulties very cleverly, and to remain quiet 
under the most trying circumstances. Only once or twice 
during th« whole time that I rode him did “ Hercules ” give 
me any trouble on the hills tracts, although he was lively 
enough on a good piece of road. On one occasion I was 
leading the way down to a stream the path of wliich was very 
narrow, cut out of the side of the hill, which rose above us from a 
steep bank, while the kluid on the other side was just 
as steep. The stream ran at the bottom of the kluid, and 
the tree ferns grew in magnificent profusion in the deep glen. 
There was such richness of verdure, such variety of vege- 
tation, so many new leaves and plants to be found in that 
cool quiet glen, that I was more occupied with look- 
ing after these new objects of interest than in watching 
*my pony's movements, and was lost in admiration of a splen- 
did specimen of the climl)ing Begonia, when Hurcules ” 
nearly sent me over his head coming to a dead stop. We 
had come to the end of tlie [)atliway which stopped abrupt- 
ly on tlic top of a bank, lliat was ncaily as higli a^ 
‘‘ Hercules ’’ himself, ^)ut \A hich he liad always slipped down 
cleverly enough before. Now he refused to go down ; notUing 
would induce him to put his fore feet over the edge as usual 
G’s pony began to be restive too, and as there was no room 
for any very lively movements, I jumped off intending to 
lead “ Hercules " down, and if possible jump up again before 
he was in the stream, which ran a couple of feet from the 
bank. But when I was off, a slight breeze came across the 
stream^ and brought an odour with it that was far too strong 
to be pleasant, and looking across I saw a large python 

that had been hung by the neck from a tree, in such a 

manner, that the whole of its huge carcase floated in the wutc^\ 
It had been killed by some Garos, but I never could find 
out why they had tied it in the sU'cam exactly at the place 

where the ford was ; it was no wonder the ponies object- 

ed to go any ncarei^ the slreain. Wc could not tell how 
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long this python was, as the constant motion of the water pre- 
vented our seeing it properly, but it could not have been less 
than two feet in circumftrencc at the neck where it was tied. 
I wonder the Garos had not eaten it, as they do not generally 
object to flesh of any description except that of tigers or 
leopards, and if they cannot get a fov?l, or a duck, are content 
with a good big rat. 

Their cooking, like cvetyj^thing else about them, is very 
simple, and one evening 1 witnessed the curious but not very 
appetisiiig manner in which one of them prepared his supper. 
He caught a jduck that had been tied up by the leg near him 
and killed it. He immediately plucked out the larger feathers, 
leaving all the small ones. He then took it by one wing and 
one leg, and turned it slowly round as close to the fire as he 
could hold it, until the feathers were burnt off, by ^hich time 
he considered it was sufficiently cooked. He then tore it to 
pieces and consumed -it, with a large quantity of rice that 
he had previously boiled in a j^iecc of green bamboo. 
Although the Garos never use milk, the girls and boys that 
entered our scnico soon learnt to do so, and became very fond 
of it. Not being troubled with any caste prejudices they make 
very good undcr-servants. 

A bright, intelligent Garo girl is a great acquisition ; they 
learn quickly, and arc much more tractable and straightforward 
than any other class of native women that it has been my 
lot to have to deal with. My only trouble with them 
was, that after being in service long enough to .show the 
advantage of good living and light work, and to grow plump 
and well-favored, they were very desirable matches, and 
often left my sen ice to rnariy^ men who would have 
rothirt|j to do with them when they were thin and weakly. 
Personal good looks have no value iiT their eyes, and a 
wife is valued not for her charms, but her ability to do her 
share of the work. 

The women arc very hard workers, always doing their share of 
the field work, and carrying large baskets of cotton to the H&t. 
When travelling for pleasure, they arc rather fond of visiting 
their friends and relations who live in other villages ; the men 
cgirry only their spears, whflc the women carry all the baggage. 
This custom arose when it was unsafe for them to travel from 
village to village unarmed, and armed men always accompanied a 
party to protect them from their enemies. 

•The women always run away at first on the approach of strang- 
ers, except those who, from visiting the station, are accustomed 
to see Europeans. I have often been amused to see a string of 
Garo women (they always walk in one after the other and never 
side by side) drop their bask^s and* skuttle off in most 
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• ungraceful haste, when upon turning a corner, they have come 
suddenly upon us. In their own gultivations or villages they 
do just the same, although they will come out readily from their 
houses, and crowd round any visitors who halt at their villages ; 
and they are not at all sjiy when they visit the station. It seems 
to be^ an instinct of fear, such as wild animals must feel at the 
appoach of anything new and strange, and not the absurd false 
modesty of the Nepaulcse coolie women (or Goorkahs) who turn 
their backs to you as you pass, and cover their heads and faces, 
but who have no hesitation in rushing to the presence oT the very 
people that they have so carefully concealed their* faces from on 
the road, and indulging in a storm of words and abuse against 
anyone who has offended them, that would put any fish-woman 
to shame* 

When first we lived in the hills, the men always walked 
about armed, except in the station ; and there a very wise rule 
was enforced, that all spears should be left at the guard house 
and not brought into the station. As time passed and the Garos 
learnt to bring their disputes to the cutcherry to be settled, 
instead of settling them by the spear and sword, they began to 
move about more freely and to leave their spears at home. 

An expedition that was sent in 1873 to the inner hills, 
had a most beneficial effect on the country. Before then, 
although the whole of the hills were supposed to be annexed, 
only some portions acknowledged the authority of, and sought 
• the protection of government. 

The Garos of the inner hills as.sertcd their independence, and 
frequently disturbed their more peaceful neighbours by making 
raids on them. The villages that were raided on, naturally ex- 
pected government to protect them, but it did not make any 
determined effort to ^o so, until the offenders put the finishii^ 
stroke to their misdeeds, by murdering a Government 
Chuprassee, belonging to the Survey department*. GoverniflfSnt 
was obliged to take notice of this, and demanded that the 
murderers should be giv^en up, but the Independents refused. 
Several attempts were made to bring them to reason, but 
without effect, and at last Government consented to allow the 
Deputy Commissioner to enforce the demand for the murderers 
to be given up, and to lead a considerable body of police int® 
the inner hills for that purpose. The expedition was thorough- 
ly successful, and very great credit is due to the officer who 
was at that time in charge of the Garo Hills, for the abili^ 
he displayed in conducting it, and in bringing to a successful 
conclusion, what would have been in less competent hands a 
long and troublesome affair, entailing as much loss of life and 
money as the many other expeditions that form one of the 
chief features of Assam history. Although this expedition 
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was one of the smallest and least expensive of the man)^ that 
have been sent against the, various tribes on the Assam fron- 
tier, it was one of the most successful. It consisted entirely of 
Frontier Police, at the parti<;ular request of Major Williamson, 
the Dqmty Commissioner, and cveryVhing was so thoroughly 
well organises by him, that there was a notable absence of the 
blunders that have so frequently attended expeditions of this 
kind, and the Independent Garos soon submitted. ♦ 

They were compelled to giv*c up the skulls that they had for 
generations collected. These skulls were much prized as tro- 
phies, and \\ei*e fiequcntly the cause of feuds being kept up 
between villnges, as each village was anxious to regain the 
skulls of each of their relations and friends as had been killed 
by their opj)oncnts. All the skulls that could be fo«nd were 
collected and publicly burnt, and orders given that all that should 
afterward ^ be <liscov^ercd, were to be brought to Tura and burnt 
in front of the cutcherry. Numbers have been bi ought in, 
and the whole country is now (giiet and peaceable, and 
the Garos can travel from end to end of it without 
fear of being inorcstcd. Instead of trying to settle their 
disputes by spear and sw'ord, they now' bring their cases 
to Tura, U'hcie they arc dis{)oscd of by the Deputy Commis- 
sioner or the police officer, (who is vested with the powers of 
a Magistrate). They arc encouraged to settle all their smaller 
disputes b}' I’unchayet, or village council 

Trial by oideal is not now so common amongst them as it' 
used to be, but they still occasionally have recourse to it, and 
try reputed w itches and wizards by it. One of these ordeals 
is V'Cry curious, and very cruel. The supposed w itch is put into 
a lon^ narrow Garo basket with a cat, and the basket is so 
Secured that the woman can only thrust oiri hand out of it. She 
is then thrown into the river, and if she can succeed in 
reacTiing the bottom and grasping a handful of sand, without 
being scratched by the cat, she is considered innocent, but if 
she fails — and how can she do otherwise — she is driven away 
from her village and becomes an outcast ; if, indeed, she is not 
drowned before she is bi ought to land. They have other ordeals 
which are more harmless, sqch as passing a bamboo pin through 
the shadow of a supposed witch, to pin it to the ground without 
her knowledge. If she moves off w'ithout any difficulty she 
is innocent ; if she is unable to move until her shadow is 
released, she is guilty. Witches are said to be burning hot at 
night, and to be unable to sit on a log of wood cut from a 
particular tree. There are often cases brought into Court in 
which witchcraft is an important feature. 

The Garo religion is, like that yf most^ savage tribes, one of 
superstition. They believe in evil spirits onl)'. In one part 
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of the hills these spirits are called “ Dawhapa/’* in another 
'‘Mitti.” They are believed to be very poweiful, and Pujah, or 
sacrifice, is constantly offered to them. Whenever a new path 
is cut, or a village or house built, •when the dhdn is sown or 
reaped, and on many olher occasions to numerous, to mention, 
Pujah is performed. 

The ceremony is as unintelligible to us, as our church 
services w^uld be to them, and they shew an amount of worldly 
wisdom in the way in which they ccmduct it, that spciiks well 
for their bump of economy. They kill a foul ora goat, or on 
great occasions a bull, and sprinkle tlic blood, and in the case 
of a fowl being sacrificed, the feathers arc scattered on sundry 
bamboos that arc cut in a j^cculiar way and struck in the 
ground. 'l»his is all the “ D.iuhajKi ” receives — the Charos cat 
the flesh themselves. In some parts— for each different i)art of 
the hills has its own superstitions and cust(nns, differing in 
detail but geneiMli)' alike in substance — when there is sickness 
in a house, *a string is attached to the cl)orwa 3 ' and carried 
through the cuilivation to the outside of the feiicc that surrounds 
it ; some food is placed at tlic end of tiu* siring, and tlie evil 
spirit is suppossed to pas^ along it to obtain the food, and is in 
this way enticed awa}' from tlie house, where its presence was 
supposed to have caused the sickness. 

When thedhan (rice in the husk) is sown, Pujah is performed 
to propitiate tlie Dawhapa, so that the weather may be favourable, 
^nd no bears, clcpliants or pigs dcstro)* the crojis. When a Garo 
dies, there is a sort of w'ake, and usual! a iiidc figure, supposed 

be a likeness of the deceased, is carried and placed in the 
middle of the dwelling house, and some licc and Garo liquc)r 
placed befoic it, the fi lends and lelations all sit round, 
drink and blow horn* and beat drums all through the night. 
The images arc very roughl}^ carved, and no attempt is 
to cut out more than the head and sliouldcrs. They are 
placed in front of the house, ivhen the funeral feast is over, 
and the ashes of the deceased placed near them ; the Garos 
having settled the much-vexed question of cremation many 
centuries ago. 

There are believed to be many evil spirits, the greatest of all 
is “ Schuschma ” the father of tlie sun. Schuschma had two sons* 

Rengra Belsa^’ftlie sun) and “Jajong”(the moon.) These 
two sons quarrelled and Rengra Belsa threw some mud at 
Jajcmg, who did not wash it off, intending to shew it to hw 
father, but failing to do so immediately, his light was obscured, 
and has been so ever since, so that he c^mnot shine so brilliantly 
as his brother Rengra Belsa, Jajong also fails to bathe so 
frequently as Rengra Ej^ lsa. • 

• (Pronounced Da-wha-|>a.) 
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Luckhmee Is the “ mother of the dhdn/* and to her all 
Pujahs concerning the crops are offered, 

‘‘Abctte'* is the god they fear most, although he is not by 
any means the most powerful, being a servant of Schuschma, by 
whom he is made to stay by all running water. If any one 
offends him, they are sure to die, and no one knows when or 
how they may offend him. If they touch a stone, or fell a tree that 
belongs to him, they are doomed, here and hereafter,* and there 
is no sig^n to show what trees and what stones belong to him. 
If any of his children happen to be near the water, when any 
one goes to drink, or to bathe, or to fill their water vessels, they 
are frightened, and run crying to their father, who thereupon 
cries out in a great rage “ who has made my children cry ? 
Who were laughing and arc now crying, I will eat his*liver.” The 
unfortunate offender sickens from that time and dies, when 
Abbette claims him. 

The hereafter’^ of the Garos is a high hill called Chick- 
mung” where they live for ever, and are perfectly happy 
according to a Garo’s ideas of liappincss. Schuschma makes 
them work, but gives them plenty of food and liquor, and they 
have no troubles of any kind ; except the unfortunate wretches 
who fall into the clutches of Abbette, and they are taken to 
Chickmung bound hand and foot, and Abbette tortures them ; 
he causes all their food or liquor to have an offensive smell, 
and worries them by every means in his power, until he finally 
eats their liver, and then they die outright, never to live again, 
even in Chickmung. 

If the relations of the poor victim propitiate Schuschma and 
he is in a good temper, he may make Abbette let them go, and 
they j-hen join their fellow spirits who are working happily in 
'^huckmung, but Abette’s influence is generally too strong, and 
he persuades Schuschma not to partake of the sacrifice or to 
let the prisoner loose. 

Garos who are beheaded or hanged cannot go to Chickmung 
according to the belief in one part of the country, but in another 
part they believe, that if a man is beheaded, his body goes to 
Chickmung and his neck grows until the head is allowed to 
follow it, so they say “ fje will have a long neck in Chick- 
^mung.** Those who are not admitted to Chickmung from 
any cause, either the want of their heads, or having been 
hanged, or having been very wicked in their lifetime (an 
ordinary amount of wickedness does not debar them) remain 
in perpetual darkness, and wander round the trees that 
are called in Garo, “ Ulback,” but the real name of which 
I could nof discover. From these trees they obtain a certain 
amount of moisture, which is all Ihey ha^e to live upon. These 
unhappy spirits, according to the Garo term, “ go into blackness.” 
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•The Garos claim a common descent with Englishmen ; how 
they trace their origin I could not find out, but they say they 
are the only “ black people who ai*e descended from the same 
god as the English are. 

The first man was called “ Mandcsingrce. ” He thought he 
would die to see what it was like, and wanted •his younger 
brother to die with him. But the brother refused to leave his 
house, cultivation, wife and children ; so Mandesingree died 
alone ; bdt wlicn his brother came to the place where his ashes 
were buried, having drank a lot of liquor, Mandcsingrce pre- 
suaded him to go to Chickmung with him, so he also died. 

Mandesingree, however, repented of having died, and came 
back to sec his wife and children. His wife was away catching 
fish, and he told his children to tell her to carry some fish and 
rice into Ac jungle for him. The w'ifc did not believe that 
the children had seen their father, and was angry with them ; 
but on the third day he came again, and they saw that he was 
quite black. The wife was again absent, but he took some 
plantains with him, and threw the skins on the ground as he 
went ; she traced him by the skins for ^ very long way, 
and at last found him. He told her not to come near him as 
he was black ; so she stood with her faced turned from him, 
and he said to her “ I have left my house and my dhan, my 
wife and my children, and cannot return to them, and I have 
nothing to cat ; if you put my food where you have buried my 
^shes, I will come every night and eat it.” 

The wife faithfully attended to his request, and hence arose 
the custom of putting food over the spot where the ashes have 
been buried, for a certain number of days after any one has 
died : the spirit is supposed to eat it on its road to Chickmung. 

Formerly when any influential Garo died, one* or -more_ 
human sacrifices wext made, that the spirits of those sacrificed 
might accompany the spirit of the great man. Slaves, or 
from unfriendly villages, were selected for this honor ; now 
they have to be content with sacrificing bulls or goats. There 
is supposed to be a large tree, half way on the road to 
Chickmung, where the spirits tic up their animals. So many have 
been tied there that one tree has worn away and has fallen, 
but another young tree is now used. ’At this place the spirits^ 
eat the food supplied by their relations for the journey. They 
then untie thejr bull or goat, and cross a deep river by means 
of a narrow cane bridge, and are admitted to Chickmung. 

Before crossing the bridge, it is possible but not probable? 
that they may return to life. One old man that we knew very 
well, was supposed to have reached the bridge when his life 
was saved. 

The old man, the same thalt I before mentioned as having 



paid us a visit, dressed in a hunting coat and tall poled bat, 
was very ill, and news w'as brought in that as he was the 
most powerful man in the hills, there was to be a human 
sacrifice ; the victim had been selected and was to be killed the 
instant old Reshin died. *Thc excitement amongst the Garos 
was very great. It was before the I'xpedition of 1873, and 
numbers of the Independent Garos were said to have ass^^mbled 
in Reshin’s village which was only a fcv\' hours ride from the 
station. G. being in charge at the time, rode out ‘to enquire 
into th(^ matter. lie had only one ordcrley with him, and I 
was terribly ginxioiis during the time he was away. He found 
that some thousands of Garos had assembled in anticipation 
of Reshin’s death. As there were not sufheient men of the 
Frontier Police that time in Tura to guard even the magazine, 
(the Deputy Commissioner * having taken almost •all of them 
with him on a journey to some village that required to be 
visited) the station was in the meantime guarded by BcKlars, 
or coolies, who were armed with guns, but empty ones, as they 
could not be trusted with loaded fire-arms. Under these circum- 
stances it w’as ratker alarming to find such a collection of Garos 
within an easy march of tlie station ; and had Reshin died, it 
w(mld ha\'c been a very serious matter, as he was a staunch 
friend of the Government. iCvciyonc in the village was doing 
Pujah, and the beating of drums, and blowing of horns W'as 
deafening. G, had some difficulty in reaching the house where 
Reshin was lying. The poor old man was surrounded by his 
numerous w’ivcs and children, who were all of them howling and 
crying. They said that Reshin had died three times. The fact 
was lie had fainted from exhaustiqji ; they liad given him no food, 
convinced that he would die. G, had been told by the men who 
„*had brought in the news of Reshin’s illness, that he had died 
three times, had guessed that he had [iroBably firinted, and had 
token some medicine with him. He gave the old man a dose 
and he revived a little, and G. then persuaded one of the wive.s 
to fetch a little food and feed him. He was better directly he 
had taken it, and was easily induced to order a portion of a 
fine bull that had been killed for the Pujah, to be carried to 
Tufa and given to me to be converted into soup. G. left the 
^ medicine with the wives* to be given to him in case he died* 
again, and returned to Tura as quickly as he could, when we 
sent out a bottle of wonderful medicine that revived him, and 
as he afterwards said, brought him back to life when he had 
Actually reached the bridge to Chickmung. The medicine was a 
mixture of. eggs and brandy, and w^ould never have reached him 
if the messengers had k^iow what it was. Strong soup was sent 
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out as soon as possible, and greatly to our relief, and to the 
astonishment of all those vvdio had assembled to see him die, 
Reshin recovered, and lived to niany another wife ! His 
daup.htcrs by his first wife being hi« heiis according to Garo 
law, had looked on him as •already dead, and had divided his 
property, but they did not appear to mind giving it back 
again. 

According to the Garo law the first wife or her daughters 
inherit the property, and all the other wives fall to thck share 
of the daughter’s husbands. Very frequently a nvin marries 
a woman, and her daughter by a former husband becomes his 
wife also, unless she ol^jects, in wlnc!\ case she can appeal 
Lj the Punchayct of her village, and be released from her obli- 
gation to ma^r}' liim, When a man marries lie leaves his own 
village, and goes to live am'*ngst his wife’s relations, and if 
his f*ithcr-in-law dies before him, he marries his own mother- 
in-law. Monogamy is not praci is(‘d, but onlv the first wife 
inherits the propeity, thus — if a man marries thiec or four wives, 
(althoiigli, as a rule, the}- arc conlt-nt with two)*thc}’ each bring 
luK“\ property At his death all that pro[)crlv goes to the fust 
wife, and at hci death to her ilanght(‘r‘^, or failing daughicu's, to 
her son ; if she leaves no children, lier “ Mriliari ” or mother’s 
family claim it. The other wives rec(‘ive nothing, except in the 
form of pre ents ftom the fiist wife. In whatever wa}" a man 
accumulates propeity, it all gt>cs to his fust or to her 

‘‘Mahari. ” Probably this custom has a good effect, as there 
is very little jealousy between the wives ; and, as none of tlicm 
can succeed in taking the place of (lie first wife, thc}^ generally 
live on pretty good terms with her, and thcie is much less 
domestic unhappiness than is usual wlicrc there is a plurality^ of « 
wives. 

The “ Mahari ” is a most curious and important feature in-* 
Garo life, Tlic word means, “ inotlicr’s family," and the Mahari 
consists of all the connections on tlie mother’s side, no matter 
how distant tlicy may be. Some Maharis arc very large, and 
resemble tribes or clans more tlian families, as they count 
back several generations. The}’ all liav^e names, such as “ Dhopo 
Mahari Kliocksing Mahari, ” and e\Tuy Garo knows to what 
Mahari he belongs. They arc not allowed to many anyone 
who belongs to the same Mahari ; it is considcied a great sin 
to do so, and the only Garo romance that came to my notice in 
eight years, was rudely crushed in the bud by the enamoured 
couple finding out that they belonged to the same Mahari. 

The girl had been in my service about ^ year, and w^s a great 
favourite with us for her cheerful, bright disposition and willing- 
ness. She had grown tall»and weAI formed while with us, and 
was better looking them most of her tribe. One of the orderlys 
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was an active, smart young Garo, called Mackhan, He 
and the girl Jaree, were well suited to each other, and they fell 
in love. The parents, however, objected to Jaree marrying the 
man of her choice, as, contrary to the usual custom, they had 
chosen a husband for her. The yoii4h they had chosen was 
our cook-house boy, who could not be compared to Mackhan 
in any way. Jaree thought her lover was worth fighting 
for, and she held out bravely, althou‘ 4 h her father beat 
her cruelly to make her give him up. She took refuge in the 
Bungalow, and hardly dared to leave it except when out with 
the children — she knew no one would dare to molest her when 
she was out with our children and ayahs. However, one un- 
lucky night the brother and her would-be husb jud, cauglit Iicr, 
and dragged her intona hut, where they beat her unmercifully 
to make her promise to give up Mackhan. The girl was firm in 
her refusal, and her cries having brought the other servants 
to her assistance, she returned to the Bungalow. I was very 
angry at her having been so cruelly trcatcil, and suggested that 
she had better settle the matter by marrying Mackhan at once. 
She said her people would kill her if she did, but still she detcr- 
mind to do so, and I was anxious to have them married, think- 
ing that her people would have to make the best of it, and 
would leave her alone if once she was married. This was a 
very pretty little romance — but there it ended quite suddenly. 
Jaree informed me that she had discoveied that Mackhan 
belonged to her Mahari — and they at once gave up all thouglus 
of marrying each other. They were not in the least heart- 
broken, but took it very quietly, and remained good friends. 
The cook-house boy did not |irofit by the discovery, however, 
..fore Jaree still refused to have anything to say to him. 
The sudden change in the attitiicke of these two lovers 
wonderful, and showed what a powerful influence that 
of the “ Maliari ” is. When a man marries, his wife’s 
Mahari becomes responsible for his good conduct. Thus 
if he steals, and it is found out, his wife’s Mahari has to 
pay compensation ; if he enters into a law-suit and loses 
the case — either when tried by village Punchayat or by a 
Magistrate — if he causes* the death of, or seriously injures any 
one, his wife’s Mahari has to pay for it. As the wife inherits all 
the property, so she — or her Mahari — has to pay all losses from 
whatever causes, with very few exceptions. One exception is, if a 
» man wilfully destroys property belonging to another, without any 
benefit accruing to his wife — also if he forsakes his wife — in 
such cases^his own Mahari must pay compensation. If he 
borrows mouey on his own responsibility, without the consent 
of his wife or his family, he mi*st pay# the debt himself even 
if he has to sell himself, and become a slave to do so. If he 
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wiltully enters into a dispute against the wishes of his wife and 
her family, he must abide the consequences. 

In every village there is a Nokfantee, '' or bachelor's house, 
wlicre ah the young men live until they are chosen by some 
young girl and are married and taken into her family. The choice 
of a mate rests witli the girls, but the parents arrange every 
thing else, and perhaps this is the reason why early marriage, 
as practised by the natives of other parts of India, are not com- 
mon amongst them. 

I have never heard of any particular marriage ceremony 
beyc)nd the killing of a cock and hen with one stroke of the 
sword. Tliis is done in the presence of the wedding guests, 
and the entrails arc examined, and are supposed to fortell the 
future good or bad luck of the newly married couple. There is 
always a ^rcat deal of feasting and df inking at a wedding. 
Slight as the ceremony is, it is very binding ; and the fact that 
the friends of the bride or bridegroom settle the amount of 
compensation to be paid should cither party desert the other, 
and that the couple themselves declare that should they not be 
fiithful to each other, they will be liable to pa^ this fine — is a 
great check on immorality, especicdly as the fine is a very heavy 
one and has to be paid by the, Mahari of the culprit, thus 
making it the interest of everyone to prevent either the husband 
or tile wife rendering them liable to pay the fine. 

There are a good many slaves in the hills, but the slavery 
^ divested of all its usual horrors. The slaves frequently run 
away from their owners, and remain in other villages without 
provoking any undue wrath or punishment. It is not at all 
unusual for a man to sell Iiimsclf for a certain number of years, 
or for life, to pay a debt. The slaves are not over- worked, 
as they generally work with the the men of the house, aiTd If ^ 
tlicy are foiced to do a*nything they do not like, they run away. 
There is no disgrace attached to the fact of a man being 
slave, and the old Luskah I have already mentioned as the 
most influential man in the district, was himself a slave at one 
time of liis life. The whole race is vcr\^ independent, and 
slaves or not, they will only do what they please ; no amount of 
persuasion will induce one of them to do work as a domestic 
servant that does not suit him ; and although they are good • 
tempered, they are obstinate. 

Within the last few years there is a great difference observable 
in the Garos who live near Tura. Many of them visit the 
station, and bring all the produce of their cultivations in for* 
sale. These consist of cotton (in large quantities) Indian 
corn, and vegetables. Some, who have nothing ef their own 
for sale, go down to the nearest hats, or weekly markets, and 
bring up fowls, &c., f(^‘ sale afTura. A hat is now established 
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at Tiira itself, and a brisk trade carried on ; and cloth of various 
kinds and colors, such as delight the eyes of all savages, are 
easily obtainable. Consequently the exceedingly primitive 
costume of the Garo, is now frecpiently sup[dcmented by a gay 
colored cloth, flung not ‘ungraceful 1^' round the shoulders and 
chest. Government gives away a large number of clotlis to 
the Luckmas or head men of the villages. A school has been 
established by the American Missionaries and is doing well, 
and civilization i^^ gradually creeping into the country : Will 
it impfovc it ? They arc a happy harmless race as they are now. 
Their wants are few, and are all supplied by their own indus- 
try, They grow enougli rice for their own consum[)tion, or 
cotton, whicli they excliamre for rice ; they occasionally indulge 
in a feast, at which they partake of excellent beef, some of 
the best in India, and they always have as much liquor as they 
can want. They do not rear cattle, but the\" fatten their 
young bulls to perfection They feed them on the refuse from 
the rice that they make their liquor of, and on very young 
bamboo shoots, and keep them tied up on small Alachan^, 
(bamboo pl.itfonns.) These }'oung bulls are frequently made 
to fight, the Garos being very fond of a good bull fight. Their 
flesh is tender and good, a great contrast to that of the 
Naga cattle, which is all muscle, as hard as leather, and as 
tough. 

The riv-ers arc full of good fish, and there is excellent fishing 
to be had in them, but the present method of catching the 
fish is a very barbarous one, and likely to destroy them all. 
A species of poison is thrown into the river, which has the 
effect of stupiiying the fish, and they arc then caught in 
larg^e quantities. There is also a less objectionable way of catcli- 
'Ting them by means of baskets. A ban")Jboo network is erected 
right across the river, with funnel shaped baskets every few 
^ards ; the fish in trying to pass the network enter the large 
end of the baskets, and then being unable to turn are caught. 
The scenery on some of the rivers is beautiful, the bi 'k'lit, 
clear water dashing along over the large boulders, or forming 
clear still pools witli the graceful foliage of the jungle that 
grows to the very edge of the water reflected in it. Some- 
times a bridge is thrown across, consisting of a single tree, 
over which long strings of Garos pass with their large 
baskets of cotton on their backs, as fearlessly and easily as if 
it was a well built stone one. Over the larger and broader 
rivers, cane bridges are thrown, which sway about and look 
and feel too, very un.safe, but which are really strong and 
safe for thfe sure-footed ‘race who have to cross them. After 
heavy rains the rivers are flooded, and rush along at a furi- 
ous rate. The small stream* close to the station, that has 
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frequently less than a foot of water at the ford, becomes a 
furious torrent after a storm, and on one occasion was impas- 
sible for days. *0110 of our cows having incautiously attempted 
to drink with her fore legs in the water, was swept away by 
the force of the current, and wc lost her : her legs were broken, 
and no doubt some luck^ Garos had a good meal off her. 

Tliey are fond of flesh of every description, only a few vil- 
lages refusing to eat even elephant’s flesh. Rats are considered 
great dainties, belter even than half-hatched eggs, but not so 
good as a fat puppy or a pig. Their inode of cooking a dog 
is disgustingly dirty. They give it a large feg^d of rice, and 
immediately kill it and cook it whole, stuffing and all, and 
cat every morsel of it. 

They are nc)t good sjiortsmcn and never kill game fairly. 
They trap it, and then kill it. The traps for deer are generally 
made at the opening in the fence that surrounds their culti- 
vations, as that is where the deer leap over to get at the young 
cihan. The trap consists of a pit some feet deep, and about 
two feet wide at the top, and seven or eight feet long. 

They slope inwards towards the bottom to only half a 
span in breadth, so that when a deer or a wild pig springs 
over the low break in the fence, that serves as an opening, 
it falls into the pit, and with the weight of its fall, becomes 
firmly wedged in. The top of these traps being lightly cover- 
ed with grass and small branches, they are well concealed, 
and sometimes human beings as well as wild animals fall 
into them. This is of no consequence if they arc properly 
made, as a man or woman can easily scramble out of them, 
but some Garos will not take the tiouble to dig them properly, 
and merely make a large hole, at the bottom of which they 
drive in sharp bamboo stakes. These traps are dan^erms^,*- 
and most villages object strongly to anyone making them, 

as lives are frequently lost If anyone is killed in One 
of these traps — and it is almost certain death to fall into 
one — the relatives can claim a heavy compensation, and the 
man who made it is disgraced in the eyes of friends. If a 

child falls in, the man will frequently pay the parents a large 

sum to keep it quiet, so that he may not be disgraced. 

The elephant traps arc made on the same principle biU 
very much larger, and are more substantially covered, so that 
any lighter animal, or any person walking over them would 
not fall in, but the covering gives way under the weight of 
an elephant. It is said that in some instances the sudd?n 
fall kills the animal, but I presume this is only when the pit 
is staked. • • 

The elephant traps are made far away from the villages 
and cultivations, as ‘a iiumBer of these animals collect round 
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the one that is trapped. They cannot assist it in any way, 
but they do not leave it until it dies, and unless killed by 
the fall, it may linger on until it dies of €tarvation. If a 
solitary elephant is caught, the Garos throw branches of trees 
on its head, until it is powerless, and cannot use its trunk ; 
they then lihtow earth into the sides of the pit, and stamp 
it down. The pressure soon kills the poor beast, and' it is 
then cut up and the flesh is cooked and eaten. If the inhabit- 
ants of the villages near the trap are amongst the few who 
object tc^ealing elephant flesh, the tusks are cut out and the body 
burnt : I was^told that it is by no means difficult to burn it, 
as there is generally so much fat that it burns readily. There 
are no sportsmen amongst the Garos. They never cither 
catch or kill small game. Partridges, peafowl, pheasants, a 
few quails and jungle fowl arc to be had in the' hills, but 
the sport is very poor ; without a good dog it is impo^.^ible 
to put up anything, and when the birds rise and are shot, 
they fall into dense jungle, and even a good retriever often 
fails to find them. The dogs cannot be allowed to hunt far 
afield, as there a^c numbers of leopaids, and now also tigers, 
ready to snap them up. It was a curious fact, that until a 
cart road was made to the plains, there were no tigers in 
the hills. When the carts began to come up, the tiger.s 
followed the bullocks, and became very troublesome. The 
best shooting grounds arc over the cultivations when the 
dhan has just been cut. Elephants arc to be found in great, 
numbers, but of course they cannot be shot, and as govern- 
ment has recently made large catches, and great interest 
is now taken in elephant catching, and there is a heavy 
fine for trapping or killing them, the Garos must find it 
to have a grand elephant feast. It is impossible to 
shoot the leopards or tigers, as they canrfot be followed even 
io^ a few yards into the jungles ; they have to be poisoned, 
or trapped. One man we had — a Goorkah — was very clever 
at setting spring guns for them, and shot several for us. The 
leopards are large, handsome ones, and we once heard of a 
black one, but not having seen it, I cannot vouch for the 
veracity of our informants, although they had a good oppor- 
^tunity of seeing it, for it sprang from the bank on an unfor- 
tunate constable who was travelling up the Tura with two of 
his fellow-constables, and dealt him a blow on the head 
that scalped him. The two others frightened it away and 
rtiscued their comrade's body and brought it in, and they 
said the leopard was quite black : as it was broad daylight 
they could ^see well. TJie leopards are very daring, and even 
enter dwelling houses, so the Garos have good reason to build 
their houses higli up from the ground those that are erected 
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in their cultivations for them to occupy when watching* their 
crops, are perched up very high, on a tree generally, the fork 
of tlie tree being used as the main supports. 

The climate of the Garo hills is fiaid to be very unhealthy, 
but I am inclined to •believe that it has been ynnecessarily 
maligned. Europeans who wish to keep their health must 
not go there with the idea of saving and living economically, 
for good food and comfortable living is absolutely neccssaiy. 
With good living, plenty of exercise and moderate cjie, Tura 
is by no means an unhealthy Station, and is many degrees cooler 
than the plains districts. 

Esmex 



Art III.— the TANJAB POLICE. 

, Part II. 

A SERIES of papers which we put forward many years 
ago in the Lahore representative of public opinion on the 
defects of the administration of criminal justice, induced Sir 
James Sitephen to turn his attention to the Indian system of 
Criminal Procedure. After the publication of our paj:)ers, an 
Act was drafted to supersede the old Code (Act XXV of i86i) ; 
and Act X of 1872 was ultimately passed. One of our sugges- 
tions was tiiat every report of an offence of whatever sort made 
to a Police Officer, should after red iiction into writingr be sign- 
ed. scaled, or marked by the person making it. Wc gave the 
following reasons for our suggestion : — “ In numerous charges 
against the Police, wc had considerable cxpciience of the 
necessity of such a precaution as this. Men from whom property 
had been stolen, frtxjuently came totlic Magi'^trate in camp on 
finding the Police would not assist tliem. A common pica of 
the Police was tliat the complainant never reported the theft. It 
was generally found that the Police were in league with the 
thieves, and relied on being able to show by the evidence of 
numerous witne.sses, that the complainant had never come to the 
Police station. To allow, therefore, the complainant to see that 
his plaint was reduced to writing, would be a great step gained 
towards the repression of Police corruption, ” 

Our suggestion was adopted totidcin verbis in Section 112 of 
Act X of 1882. We, however, afterwards found from experience 
oiff suggestion was not sufficient ; but that owing to the cha- 
racter of the Police and tlie people of the country, it would be 
necessary to give a copy of the report to the person who had 
made it, so that he might be able to take it to the ncare.st educat- 
ed person to verify. In this all experienced Police Officers agree 
with U.S, and they admit that it would be a real check on the Police. 
In process of time Act X of 1872 went tlie way of most Indian 
legislation and was repealed. Act X of 1882, which has supre- 
seded it, requires (Section 154) that “ every information rela- 
ting to the commission of a cognizable offence, if given orally 
to an officer in charge of a Police Station, shall be reduced to 
writing by him or under his direction, and be read over to the 
informant ; and every such information, whether given in waiting 
or reduced to writing as aforesaid, shall be signed by the 
person giving it, and the substance thereof shall be entered in 
a book to be kept by such officer in such form as the Local 
Govenuiieat may prescribe in thisfoehaJf. This section leaves 
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the /natter in a muddle. Its first clause prescribes that the 
statement of the complainant shall be written down, apparently 
in full, in his presence, but that is never done in tlic Panjab. 

It is very obvious that if the complainant’s full statement were 
recorded in his presence and siq^ned .by him, the Police would 
subsequently not be able tm manipulate the case as they pleased. 
I'hcy could not burke enquiry, or make up a different cbar£:je 
altogether from tlie one reported ; and they could not make 
tlic report an excuse for procccdiiif^ a'piinst some innocent 
person they sou'^dit to injure. The Police dcpartmc/it has 
always had sufficient address to set aside rules of law, whenever 
such a course tended, not to the repression of crime,* but to the 
credit of tlie Police administration. 

Tlie departmental rule for receivincf reports of cognizable 
offences in Hie Panjab is contained in the following para'^raph 
of orders and rules ofth^Panj.-ih Police Force “Every comj)laint 
preferred to, and every information or oilier intimation received 
by, an office^ in char^^e of a co<^niz.ible offuico, which lie is em- 
pDweied by law lo investi;^atc, shall be recorded as soon as 
practicable in the charge re^iister book, and, the countcrfuils 
shall be desjiatched without any unnecessary delay, to the 
officers prescribed. ” This apparently complies with the letter 
of the hiw, but the practical procedure of the Police is quite 
the reverse, and has t<nally deceived the Government. Herein 
is the most glaiing delect of Police administration This 
charpre rep^ister is a chcck-liook containinp^ foil and oounteifoil, 
and neither of tliesc affords sufficient space for the full record 
of the reports of complainants. But tiiat is not all. Botli foil 
and counteifoil arc headed in the vernacular khulasa-i~nidish, 
or a.-stract of the complaint, so that it is not the real complaint 
that is ever recorded, but only such an abslract of it as *thg^ 
IhViice choose to makcf. The Police apparently comply with 
the jiiovision of the second jkuI of the section of the Criminal 
Procedure Code already cited, hut they totally ignore the first 
pait, which apparently rccpiircs that the full report should he 
recorded ; ami it remains a complete dead letter in the Panjab, 

It might be urged, that the statements of several complainants 
arc false or long-winded, and so cannot be conveniently recoid- 
ed in full. To this our reply is,, tlvit the falser they are the 
better, as then an offence has been committed only by the * 
complainant, who can be easily prosecuted for making a false 
clnirge to tile Police. And if the objection be, that the re- 
ports are long-winded or not to tlic point, we say that country* 
paper, pens, and ink arc cheap ; and that it would not be a 
grievous burden on the Police to substract from their hours 
of daily slumber, and oblige them to \Vrite the sta'temcnts of 
•complainants in full. 
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But this again is not all. The Police departmental orders go 
on to state, that “ such record,” that is, a record of the substance 
of the complainant’s report in the “ charge register, ” shall 
be so made "only when such complaint, information, or 
otherwise amounts to &n offence, and is not on the face 
it maUcioUSy absurd, and untrue^ If to the sapient and im- 
maculate mind of the Deputy Inspector or Sergeant in charge 
of a Police station, a report of a cognizable offence appears 
to be false,, it is not to be entered in the charge register 
book %t all ! A brief abstract of it shall be made in the 
station diaiiy ! ! 

These rules may have been the result of inexperience on 
the part of the officers who framed them, but such inexperi- 
ence is to us marvellous. Nobody, we believe, who had asso- 
ciated for even three months with tlie natives of India, could, 
if acting in good faith, give a native e\cn in the position 
of a Deputy Inspector or Sergeant of Police the oi)tion of 
deciding off-hand whether a complaint of a cognizable offence 
formally and deliberately made to him was true or false, 
reasonable or absurd. To allow the subordinate Police this 
option is simply to suggest to them to suppress reports 
of crime ; and every Magistrate who has turned his atten- 
tion to the subject knows that this is the result. Injured 
persons receive no redress and the thieves bribe the Police 
to do nothing. But looking at the matter from another [joint 
of view, the more false and absurd the charge is, as we luaye 
already stated, the better and the greater reason for enquir- 
ing into it with the object of punishing the person who made it, 
and thus doing some thing towards iinj)roving j)ul)lic morality. 

The system of reporting non-cognizable ofifenccs piescrib- 
»»"ed* by the Criminal Procedure Code is equally bad. When 
information is given to an officer in Charge of a J\)lice sta- 
tion of the commission, within the limits of such station, of 
a non-cognizable offence, he " shall enter in a book to be 
kept as aforesaid the substance of such information, and refer 
the informant to the Magistrate.” Here again it is the substance 
of the complaint that is to be entered. In the Panjab, reports 
of non-cognizable offences are recorded in a book called the 
station diary, which, like the charge register, also consists 
of a foil and counterfoil ; and it is certain that in this only 
the very briefest abstract is ever recorded, and indeed there 
are departmental orders to that effect. The complainant’s 
signature is not necessary at all by the new Criminal Pro- 
cedure Code, so that in this register, at any rate, the Police 
will soon be able to wr^tc whatever reports they please. And 
they are rarely slow to avail themselves of " any thing good ” 
that the law and departmental«rules alk^w them, 
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As a matter of fact, the p^reat majority of complainants can- 
not read and write, and know very little of the Criminal Pro- 
cedure Code. Even in the case of* cognizable offences, the 
substance of the complainant’s statement is rarely ever written 
in his presence or at the time of making it. The Police order 
above quoted says, that it •shall be written “ as soon as prac- 
ticable.’** It is easy enough to find reasons for not writing it 
immediately, that is to say, as soon as practicable, if the Police 
decide on visiting the spot, they, as often as they can, write the 
khuliisa-ndlish^ or substance of the complaint afterwards, and 
then, of course, they can give it whatever shape they please. If 
they cannot get the seal or mark of the complainant, when they 
have written the substance of the report at their own convenience, 
a mark is easiU' ina<le, and its authenticity will be proved by the 
whole staff df the Police station. If the Police decide on taking 
no action, they represent that the complaint is a frivolous 
one, or they twist it into a non-cognizable offence, and write 
the substance of it in the station diary, or, more conveni- 
ent for tliem still, they do not icport the complaint at all, 
if tliey think such a course will be attended with impunity. 
The repoit, if written, has by this time arrived at a stage 
when, not only could the Mai^istratc or District Superin- 
tendent of Police not understand what actually occurred, but even 
the very man svho made the report, would fail to recognise it. 

It would, howcv<*r, [perhaps not be fair to cast all the blame 
Qji the Police Department for the rules framed for its sub- 
ordinates, which allow tliem to refuse to investigate cogniz- 
able offences, unless, indeed, the Police themselves shaped 
the code on this subject, which appears to have been the 
case. The Criminal Procedure Code gives the Police power 
to refuse to investigate cognizable offences, subject to s&ch^ 
explanation as they thitik fit to give. It distinctly provides 
that ‘‘when any information as to the commission of any 
cognizable offence is given against any person by name, 
and the case is not of a serious nature, (he officer in charge 
of a Police station need not piocecd in person, or depute 
a subordinate officer to make an investigation on the spot ; 
and if it appear to the officer in charge of a Police station, 
that there is no sufficient ground ftjr entering on an inves- 
tigation, he sliall not investigate the case.” We should 
think it would be easy enough to invent several reasons for 
not entering on an investigation, if it appeared less irksome 
and more profitable not to do so. Indeed, it may be taken * 
for granted, that the suppression of complaints in the man- 
ner described, is the custom of the Police, so far# as it can 
safely be practised ; and this again depends on the knowledge, 
the ability, and the vigilance of •District Superintendents, * 
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The total result of the whole system of procedure and 
reporting of offences is, as every Ma^i^trate of experience knows, 
that Police reports can rarely be tiusted for a real statement 
of what occurred. If a man reports that half a dozen bul- 
locks of liis were stolen 6ver-night, this is recorded as the 
straying {dzvdrgi) of one bullock from his herd ; and then 
the Police add, that he does not desire to urge the matter 
(Pairann nahUi karna chahtd hai). Now in the early 5 ''ears, 
at any rate, of the present Police system, it may fairly be 
assumed that men went to the Police station to ask for assist- 
ance, and to try at least to rcco\er their stolen property. 
In process of time, as the failures of the Police and the 
hardships they inflicted on innocent p^u'sons by their en- 
quiries became known, men from whom pruperty had been 
stolen, no doubt began to report offences to the Police as 
a matter of foim, to satisfy the desire of the lambardar and 
chankidar on whom it is incumbent to bring certain crimes 
to cflicial notice. But more often, j^erhaps, in recent times 
reports aic made to the Police in order to put pressure on 
the thieves, ancf thus facilitate the private rccoveiy of stolen 
property. In rmy case, the ]k)lice n'])ort to the effect tliat 
the injured persons represented their cattle as stra\’cd and 
desired no assistance, is rarely a real statement either of 
wliat actually occni red or of what was repoited at the Police 
station. To such an extent is this manipulation of reports 
practised, that we have actually known minders disposed of 
as assaults in a line or a linc-and-a-half of stativai diaries, 
which are intended, it will be remembered, for the icport of 
offences not cognizable by the Police. 

But this is: not all. Acts which are not punishable by 
'S'ny* code arc metamorphosed into oftcnces. Civil plaints re- 
garding marriages and betiothals ate* interfered in by the 
Police as cognizable offences of kidnap[)ing from lawful 
guardianship. If a libertine wishes to secure a widow or a 
dc.^irabie maiden, lie goes to the Police, reports that the 
woman is in the family way, and means to procure abortion ; 
and he gets lier put under the supervision of a friendly lam- 
bardar who allows him to have access to her. And so on : every 
form of abomination is* practised by the Police owing to the 
present lax system of reporting offences. It is in vain un- 
der existing rules to try to jiunish the Police for not record- 
ing the statements of complainants in full. They refer to 
tlie khtildsa or abstract prescribed for them by the heads of 
their department, and they defy the Magistrate. If they do 
not record any statement at all, they will ])rovc that the 
complainant never presented himself at the Police office ; and 
if they record a cognizable dffence £ib a non -cognizable one 
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in tjic station diary, tliey will prove by their own men and 
witnesses on whom tlicy can count, tluit what they recorded as 
an abstract was tlie sum total of the oomplainant's words. 

All this must, as stated, be altered, if there is to be any real check 
on the Panjab Police. A proper system of reporting^ offences, 
by which the original statements of aggrieved perspn^ could be 
obtained, would be far more important to society and the popu- 
larity of the British administration, than any measure that has 
been introduced in recent times. The Subordinate Police must not 
be allowed to draw any subtle distinctions of their own between 
reports of cognizable and complaints of non-cognizablc offences 
made to them. They must be obliged to write down in extenso in 
one book, ever}’ report ov complaint, of whatever sort, which is made 
to them, get it signed, sealed, or marked b}" the person reporting, 
and then give him an attested coi)y of it for easy verification. 
The Subordinate Police would, of course, have still the power 
to encjuire into cogni/.djlc offences ; but, if they erred, the Sadr 
authorities, with the full statements of comi)lainants before them, 
could easih' decide what cases were, and what cases were not, to 
be sent for tri ll before the Magistrate. Wejiave thought over 
this subject for m in}’ years, and discussed it with numerous Police 
officers ; and all ha\'e agreed that this is the most effectual check 
Oil the Subordinate Police that can be projxiscd. It may not be 
a perfect one, but, in \iew of what may be said in its favour, and 
of the existing high)}’ unsatisfactory and delusive system of 
rej)orting offences, it certain!}’ might receive a fair trial. 

ddie statistics given regarding the burgl.iries by Peshawans 
in Delhi and Mirat, and recently even in Simla, are interesting 
from a J’olice jioint of view ; and no doubt a detective system, 
such as Colonel Pwart j^roposcs, would be high!}’ useful to trace 
such offenders. But wliat if we first begin at home? may 

be cjuite certain that before the Peshawaris left their inhospital^le 
abodes, they were thoroughly trained to the wa}cs of crime under 
the ripjiellate .s\’stcm and the police procedure. If the}'’ had not 
founcl the existing order of things favoured thieves, they dcjubtless 
would have turned their talents in some other direction, and it 
would not have been necessary to put detectives on their track. 

It is hopeless to expect that the Panjab Police Department 
will take up this question of the manner of reporting offences. 
The first result of a reform would be to show the large amount 
of crime that really exists, and the impotence of the Police. 
No Inspector-General, .so long as the option is left him, will 
C{)nscnt to do this. His aim is to show as good working 
possible during his own term of office, and not to propose checks 
on his department which the legislature has not had sufficient 
knowledge of Indian administrative detail to impose without 
reference to him. 
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In the matter of reporting' offences, the Panjab Police are far 
the most backward in the Bengal Presidency, and perhaps in the 
whole of India. As early as 1866 the District Superintendent 
of Police in the North-Western Provinces was ordered to give 
the Magistrate of the district a daily abstract in English of 
all crimes reported, and other matters of importance. The 
same rule was prescribed in Lower Bengal in 1870. There is 
no such order in the Pan jab, and tliere is practically nothing to 
show that the District Superintendent of Police peruses his 
daily reports, or does so with intelligence. 

‘‘ In the North-Western Pn)vinces every person making a 
charge, whether accepted or refused, or making a report, or 
laying information of any kind, will be invariably furnished by 
the officer in charge of the station with a receipt duly filled up 
out of the check book provided for that purpose.*’ Tl'.is is wliat 
we have been advocating for the Panjab. In Lower Bengal, “ if 
a Magistrate directs a cognizable case to be investigated by the 
Police, and the Police officer has not received any previous 
information regarding tlic crime, he shall, on receipt of the Magis- 
trate’s order, prepare a first information rep )rt.'’ The system 
of reporting offences in Lower Bjngil we consider perfect. It 
is wliat we have b'en advociting the Panjab, even indeed 
before we knew that it cxistcil in Lower Bengal The second 
part (jf tho rej>ort should be Vt'rbat 'un the story told by the 
informant. If the complaint is given in writing, the original 
paper should be attached to the f)rm After so recording, the 
Police officer should add such additional matter dieted by 
comment or interrogation as may be required to explain any 
doubtful or unintelligible points in the verhatifn stritement. In 
cases of delay in bringing complaints, cx[)lan ition of such delay 
^sl"4iijl(i always be demanded ; so aKo vague statements of 
"suspicion against parties accused should never be recorded 
without enquiring the reason of such suspicion. Careful inter- 
rogation of an informant tends to strengtlien a true complaint 
and expose a false one. Provided that, wliile so examining an 
informant, the Police officer shall record both question and 
answer.” It would be fortunate for the Panjab. if such an order 
as this were ever issued to its Police. 

The Police Department, as it exists in the Panjab, is but a 
whited sepulchre. It is not an uncommon thing to hear 
remarked, “ The career of a regular soldier is one of honor, 
that of a constable of dishonour.”^ A short time since we asked 
a*native soldier who called on us, why he preferred his post to 
an appointment in tlie local Police. He quickly and laonically 
replied — Kyunki hamare mahakma men koi daghabazi nahin 


^ Report of the District Superintendent 0^ Police of Gurgaon. 
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hai ” — because In my department there is no rascality. And we 
have often, when recommending some youn^ man to enter the 
constabulary, lieard it described ganda mahdkma ov dirty 
department. When a youth of nice education enters the 
Police, he for some time end^ avoufs to act honestly, but the 
forces against him are* too strong, and he is c.cirried along 
with flic tide. He in process of time finds it much easier and 
pleasanter not to report at all, but draw his pay, enj(^y his ara/Hy 
and take money from thieves for doing notliing. The Police 
are often punished for this, but the cases raicly stand ii^ appeal ; 
and Magistrates soon become tired of taking up cliarges against 
them. 

an extraordinary fatality the very appellate system, which, 
by turning criminals loose on society, disheartens and finally 
corrupts tf»c Police, has its countci lialaiKing clemencies for the 
Police th(;mselve-^ llui'. conupted. In one district we collected 
statistics of the result of charge^; against llie Police. For three 
years twenty-two members of the l\jlice force were convicted 
and punished by the ordcis of eiglit diffeient Magistrates of 
different grades. Of the twent\-two who ^vcrc punished, the 
sentences of thirteen were apj)Ctd<djle. These thirteen men all 
a{)pealcd, and /;/ AW ztvzj* accepted. Now any 

one or iiKjre of the Magi'.tiatcs may have been hasty, or ill- 
judging, or to stretcli llie imagination fiirtlicr, even malicious; 
but how al)oul eight difl’orent .\lagistrales of ddferciit degrees, 
k of diffeient nationalities, an«l who ceitainly w’crc incapable from 
their temperaments and for other reasons, of cons[)iring together 
for an\’ common object ? If the eight Magisti.itcs wcic all in the 
wrong and the Appellate Courts above them all in the right, 
then the Police of the district weic nearly immaculate for three 
years. We are inclined lo qucsti(m tiiis conclusion, seeing that 
tlic most ortliodox •Cln istian divines admit that the age of 
miracles has departed. The Subordinate Police do not of course 
always enjoy absolute imi)iinity of this description, but that the 
impunity is vei y great lias, we believe, already been recognized 
by all Subordinate Mayi^tiatc-^ and by^ l^)lice Ofiiccr lhcinsclv*es, 
A good District Superintendent of l\dice will keep his Police 
up to llie mark b)' dcpaitmcntal punishment, but, as lar as our 
experience goes, his immediate departmental superior, the 
Deputy Inspcctor-Gcneial, looking on his force as a Military 
one, becomes animated with esprit de corps^ and refuses to believe 
anything against his subordinates; and, in most cases that we have 
ever known, reverses the orders of the District Superintendeiit, 
The Deputy Inspector-General knows well that if he supports 
the District Superintendent of Police^ he runs the nsk of receiv- 
ing censure from tiie Inspector-General. Dead men tell no 
tales, neither do subcirdinate^ cry out when their orders are 
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reversed, unless, indeed, they are personally injured ; so when 
the order of a District Superintendent of Police is reversed 
by the Deputy Inspector-General, there is nothin<:j further heard 
of the matter. The District Superintendent of Police soon grows 
tired of his efforts to keep his men up to the mark, and ends < 
by playing ta double game between* his Deputy Inspector- 
General and the Magistrate of the District. He partially “obeys 
both, but he plays one against the other. lie does not wish to 
disobey or displease the Alagistrate, but he knows that his ad- 
vancemQiit depends on his Deputy Inspector-General. 

From a lo^ig experience of the Police Department we must 
say, that whenever we have known Deputy Inspccton:-General 
exercise their appellate authority in departmental matters, 
it has generally been exercised for the worse. It has almost 
always been either in oppositicMi to the District Oftker or the 
District Superintendent of Police. Only quite lately we h<*aid 
of a case in wliich a District Superintendent reduced a Ser- 
geant for teaiing leaves out of a J^)licc register, so that the 
official in whose responsible cjsto ly it w<is — a man whom he 
wished to injure — might be punished The Deputy Inspector- 
General on appeal restored the man to hi^ p(.>sition. and se(nncd 
to think the little matter a harmless dep.irt mental eccentricity. 
Tlie man was transferred, and he abetted a precisely similar 
act in his new position. With great difficulty could tlie 
Distiict Siipci intendent of Police secure his transfer from 
his charge. That District Superintendent of Police will pro- 
bably allow things for the future to trdee their own course. ' 
Policemen who arc punished in one Police juris liction are 
generally, but not alwa}’s, transferred to another. This hinders 
a stir or agitation of any magnitude being made, d'he officer 
fr#*n«ivhom the punished policeman is transferred, is fail ly well 
satisfied ; and the officer to whom he is tr».isferrcd, is frequently 
not aware of Ids antcccdenLs, or, if he is, he is not in a position 
to object to his services 

Deputy Insjicctors-Gcneral arc actuated by various and in- 
telligible motives, There is the esprit dc corps alr(\'idy men- 
tioned ; there is the difficulty of recruiting the Police owing 
to the low pay of its subordinate grades and other reasons ; 
there is the striving for good results in yearly repot ts; there is 
the dread of the sharp pens of the assistants of the Inspector- 
General ; and there is the hopele.ssncss of repressing crime 
under the existing judicial sy.stem. The result is tliat the 
Deputy Inspectors-Gcncral array themselves, as with a garment, 
with Jesuitical unbelief in the defects of their department, 

In view, hqwever, of the existing state of the Police, of the 
terror they are to the community, and of the danger they 
are to the Government in the #populaj^ discontent they cause, 
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there appears to be very little doubt that the question of the 
use of Deputy Inspectors-Gcneral must ere long receive a 
solution. If they are removed or 'reduced in number, they 
will, we hope, be provided for either in kindred appointments 
which exist in the political departmetit, or allowed to do duty 
with the army to whicH they originally belonged.* But what- 
ever is*to be done in the matter of Deputy Inspectors-General, 
there is a crying necessity to curtail their appellate jurisdiction. 

It is curious to follow the varying fortunes of Deputy 
Inspectors-General in some of the provinces of the* Bengal 
Presidency. For a few years after the promulgation of Act V 
of i86i, Deputy Inspectors-Gcneral received and went through 
the form of analyzing criminal statistics ; they were supposed 
to watch the fluctuations of crime, and did really watch 
the fluctuation of reports of crime ; and it was consi- 
dered an especial part of their duty “ to watch and trace 
all cases of organized or ramified crime.’* It would have 
been a very good thing if Deputy Inspectors-Gcneral had done 
all this, but, in Bengal, Commissioners and Magistrates held 
irreverent doubts regarding the pefection of the new police 
system, and threw discredit on the industry and capacity of 
the Deputy Inspectors-Gcneral, and on the nakshas manu- 
factured in their offices. A Commission was then appointed 
to scrutinise and report upon its Police establishment. In 
1864 the Bengal Government, on the report of the Corn- 
emission, decided that the Deputy Inspectors-General were 
not to burden themselves with statistics of crime, but were to 
confine themselves solely to the inspection aud discipline of 
the force. 

In the North-Western Provinces the same year, the Deputy 
Inspectors-General, one of whom had been originally appoihteJ 
to each of six revenue Divisions, were found too many for 
the administration, and their number was reduced to two. In 
1876 the Cvil Administration Committee proposed that the 
number of Deputy Inspectors-General should be reduced to 
one, and that the powers hitherto possessed by that class of 
officers should be vested in Commissioners. The Government 
of the North-Western Provinces the same year passed the 
following decision : — “ Every Comntissioner shall be ex-offico 
a Deputy Inspector-General under section 4 of Act V of 
1861, within the limits of his divisional jurisdiction. To the 
Inspector-General, and to the Deputies other than Commis- 
sioners, will be left ordinarily all purely departmental functions ;• 
to Commissioners will be delegated the control of all other 
police matters belonging to the office of Deputy Inspector- 
General within their respective Divisions.*' 

Five years afterward^ the Bengal Government, knowing 

II 
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thoroughly what it was about, made proposals for the abolition 
of the separate departmental control of the Police, and for the 
transfer of the powers of the Inspector-General and the Deputy 
Inspector-General to the Commissioners of Divisions. The 
Bengal Government wrote,*— “ There can be little doubt that 
in dealing with ordinary crime, the Bengal Police system has 
not come up to llic expectation of its frtamers. There is a 
general consensus of opinion as to its practical failure in this 
respect, and the Lieutenant-Governor believes that this is in 
a great>» measure due to the want of local direction in this 
particular point. The Deputy Inspcctors-Gencral having had 
no magisterial and judicial training, have naturally devoted 
themselves rather to the enforcement of discipline and internal 
organiziition, than to the cultivation of detective ability and 
the acquisition of intimate local knowjedge.” »- 

Lord T.awrence, a practical administrator acquainted with 
the people, eagcnly welcomed the letter of the Jk^ngal Govern- 
ment, and circulated it to all local governments witli a strong 
hint that the proposals of the Ikngal Government on the 
subject of the Police should he universally adopted. The 
private influence of Inspcctors-General — an influence still ex- 
cessive with all Local Governors — was, liowevcr, too stiong 
for the Governor-General. The Local Governors took care 
of Dowb, and of tlieir proti^geSy the heads of the Police 
Department ; and it was only in Assam, which was about to 
be formed into a separate Province, and in which there happen-^ 
ed to be no proteges with vested interests and no authorities 
strong enough to object, that the experiment of abolishing 
the separate control of the Police was dctei mined on. 

On the occurrence of the financial crisis of 1876, Lord 
Vehfby acting on the advice of Sir John Slnichey, recorded 
a minute to the effect that the office ©f Deputy Inspectors- 
General had been universally condemned as useless, and he 
directed the abolition of the appointment held by such officers 
throughout India. All the Local Governments again, with 
the exception of Bengal and the North-Western Ihovinces, 
which had previously reduced its Dc[)uty In.spectors-Gcneral 
to two, did disloyal battle for the Dc])uty Inspectors-General. 
The result was that all Mier administrations of the Bengal 
Presidency retained their Deputy In.spectors-General. In 
Bengal there had been originally six such officers. Tliey were 
now reduced to two as the result of Lord Mayo's admirable 
•minute. 

In the Panjab four Duputy Inspectors-General were appoint- 
ed under tht Police mganization of 1861. Of these one has 
since been reduced. This was because the railway system 
was sufficiently extended to admit of c^e circle (Multan) being 
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absorbed without departmental inconvenience. There can be 
little doubt that the Panjab Police tstill look on themselves as 
an army and a separate department altogether from the civil 
staff of the Province, however the Panjab Government in some 
amiable circulars on the cubjcct has sought to mjldly reason 
them uito the contrary belief. 

We readily admit that Deputy Inspectors-Gcneral are ne- 
cessary to maintain the military origanization of the Police 
P'orcc, should this be deemed necessary. We have seen that the 
promoters of the existing system, immediately after the Indian 
Mutiny, when the defects of the native army were* glaring and 
painful, had in view the creation of rural military forces which 
would be more manageable than the old native army, and 
whose services would be at once accessible when necessary 
to the civil power. JUit what the value of the present Police 
as a Military Force would be in the event of a poi)ular insur- 
rection, is a matter fiirly open to dihcus.'^ion. At the time of 
the groat Sepoy War, officers of regiments were found totally 
unacquainted with the temper and feelings of their men ; and 
it would therefore be nothing surpri'^ing if the Government 
cherished the belief, that the Police as a body would be loyal 
in the hour of need to the Jiritish Government. This may be 
so, but the contrary opinion is widely entertained. Lord 
Napier of Magdala, who was for many years in civil employ, 
and who for this and for other reasons must have known what 
^hc was writing about, described the Police Force as “ useless 
in time of peace and dangerous in time of war/’ but, perhaps 
he Sj)okc with professional prejudice. 

We have, therefore, extended the range of our enquiries to 
the Police Department itself, and wc fear that the imani;i^ 0 JLis 
opinion of all candid ^nd experienced Police Officers is, that 
the loyalty of the Police could not be depended on. They 
arc badly paid, as we shall see further on ; the bonds of dis- 
cipline arc relaxed as they were in the old Pandy army ; every 
policeman — wc beg his pardon I Police officer, as a constable 
is styled from the moment of enlistment — knows that his 
District Superintendent of Police is generally powerless to 
do anything but threaten him ; that orders of punishment will 
be reversed by higher authority ; and if they are not reversed, 
the person punished can do his superior officer tangible and 
serious harm by attacking him anonymously, as was also the 
custom in the old Paiuly army ; and it is asked, why or where^ 
fore should the Police be loyal? To ourselves the Police have 
always appeared in the same light as the mercenary levies 
described by Machiavelli. Sono disunite, ambizi6se e senza 
di.sciplina, infedeli, gagliaidc tra gli amici, tra li nemici vili ; non 
hanno timore di Dio, nt)u fcdccon gli nomini, e tantosi differisce 
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la rovina quanto si differisce Tassalto ; e nella pace sei spogliato 
da lora, nella guerra da’neipici. The Mutiny of 1857 was a war 
of soldiers, not generally participated in by the people, but a 
Police mutiny would be an universal insurrection, because, being 
closely associated with the" people, they would carry with them 
the masses and inflame their minds against the Government 

Colonel Ewart, in a vernacular pamphlet which accom*panies 
one of the appendices to his proposal for a Detective Police 
system, thus describes some of the irregularities practised by 
the PoRce, the result of their being practically beyond the 
control of any authority, human or divine. Colonel Ewart has 
has had great experience as a Police Officer, and his statements 
may be relied on as correct — On the occurrence of a serious 
offence, the police endeavour to prove the statement of the 
complainant to be false, and they proceed in such ‘a manner 
as to throw a veil over the whole occurrence. This is done 
in a variety of ways. The Police send for, perhaps, as many 
as fifty of the principal inhabitants of the village, and call 
upon them to furnish supplies. Fowl, ghi, flour, milk, vege- 
tables, and kids, pour in as offerings to the offended minions 
of the law. After a square meal '' the Police tell the people 
that no offence has really been committed. The complainant 
maintains that he has suffered actual loss. Upon this the 
Police indent for further supplies. The Zaildar and Lamberdar 
then interfere. An understanding is arrived at by which the 
complainant is induced to state that no theft has been com-^ 
mitted. The police receive further presents from the com- 
plainant or the head man of the village, take their departure, 
and report that no offence has been committed. It has been 
seen that law and departmental rules actually allow them 
to^'r^sort to these expedients. On their report to their officer 
that the charge is false, he is satisfied and makes no further 
enquiry. 

When the Police hear from any source, whether public 
rumour or the report of a village watchman, of the occurrence 
of a cognizable offence which the injured party does not 
desire to prosecute on account of the personal annoyance 
caused him, or the suspension of his business, the Police of 
their own motion make a show of obliging him to take action. 
This is done by compelling him to go to the Police Station, and 
there charging him with an endeavour to suppress a report of 
crime, with being in league with the thieves, and with having 
^compounded felony. The unfortunate sufferer is very glad 
to buy off the police by making them the largest present of 
which he is‘ capable. , 

On the occasion of even a 6 ond fide enquiry, the police collect 
at the house of the complainant, ®or takertheir seats on charpoys 
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on the neighbouring highways, and so annoy the complainant 
and his neighbours, and hinder them from pursuing their daily 
avocations, that the complainant is at* last very glad to come to 
terms with the Police and send them away. This is done in a 
variety of ways, such as endeavouring to make out to the Police 
that there was no ground for complaint, that it was all a mis- 
take, a*nd that nothing was really stolen. Failing the success 
of these tactics, an illegal gratification is given to the Police, 
whose absence is then, according to the Celtic proverb, the best 
company of the villagers. 

Sometimes when the complainant has really suffered great 
loss and he is anxious for a Police investigation, the Police 
cause him such dishonour by interfering with his female relatives, 
or by enquiring into his pecuniary transactions, that he is glad 
to get rid*of them at any cost. If the Police see a good- 
looking woman, they tell her male relatives that she has a para- 
mour whom she introduced into the house, that it was through 
her the paramour committed theft or house-breaking, as the 
case may be ; and they threaten to send the woman to Court 
and expose her. When her relatives find this complexion put 
on their loss, they buy the Police off and save themselves from 
persecution and the disgrace of their female relative. The 
manner in which they persecute the complainant by enquiring 
into his pecuniary transactions is this : They pretend he is 
in debt, and that to evade payment to his creditors he has 
J'alsely reported the theft or robbery. His books are then de- 
manded, and all his private pecuniary transactions read out for 
the benefit of the public in general and the Police in particular. 
Sometimes the Police try to make out that the alleged stolen 
property consisted of pledged articles, and that, to wrongfully 
misappropriate them, the complainant reported the offence. Tibis 
is calculated to shaki; the complainant’s credit, and he is glad 
to bribe the Police to depart, and not further disgrace him. 
When this conduct on the part of the Police becomes known 
in the neighbourhood, of course, people will do anything rather 
than report offences. 

To bring charges to conviction, the Police apply torture to 
suspicious persons, or they induce them to confess under pro- 
mise of pardon or acquittal. Innoc?ent persons are often thus 
condemned. Even if the innocent man be hanged, the Police 
feel no compunction so long as they receive favourable reports 
in their service books, and the good opinion of their superior 
officers. « 

If an offence occurs near a boundary, whether of a British 
district or a Protected State, the local Police employed to inves- 
tigate report that it did not occur *in their own jurisdiction. 
The object of this i.| to give the parties time to settle the 
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case. In any such settlement, of course, the Police will not be 
forgotten by the thieves. ^The Railway Police belonging to the 
different jurisdictions of Shikarpur, Bahawalpur, Bilochistan, 
&c., are said to be particular adepts at this particular sort of 
procedure. * . 

The lowdr class of constables who are of necessity first 
despatched to the scene of serious occurences for enquiry, are 
bought over, and when a senior Officer has subsequently time to 
visit the spot, the case is found, as it is termed, spoiled, and a 
conviction can in no wise be obtained. The occasion let slip 
can never aguin be seized. 

Even if the case is then brought before the court, a skilful 
pleader can always secure the acquittal of the accused. 

Theabove dishonest procedure on the part of the police is, as 
stated, given on the authority of Colonel Ewart, but a whole 
volume might be written on the subject, which would be in no 
wise less interesting reading than the once famous “ Revelations 
of Paunchkliouri Khan. Suffice it to say, that we fear there is 
no check whatever on the Police under the existing system, and 
that there is no such cause of popular discontent throughout India 
as the oppression practised by the Police under an alien adminis- 
tration, whose officers are yearly becoming more and more unac- 
quainted with the people they are called upon to govern. 

We have now enumerated three causes of the demoralization' 
of the Police, namelyj the judicial appellate system, the system 
of reporting offences laid down by law and departmental rules, 
and the interference of the Deputy Inspcctqrs-Gencral with 
departmental punishments. To these causes are to be added the 
lotP'^cale of pay drawn by the constables^ particularly those of 
the second class. If the Ih'.st three causes of the demoralization 
of the Police did not exist, probably the low scale of pay wouKl 
not have been really material at the time it was originally 
fixed ; but since then prices have greatly risen, and what was 
sufficient for the Policeman twenty years ago, is totally insuffi- 
cient for him now. He, therefore, makes use of every avenue 
of illicit gain allowed him, until finally he adopts the profession 
of thief and house-breaker himself, as it is popularly believed 
he has done in the Lahore and other districts in which the 
Subordinate Police have been unduly supported by their own 
department. 

• On the subject of the low pay of the Police, nothing more 


• This remarkable work is •unfortunately now out of pflnt, but a very fuU 
abstract of it by Mr. Theobald will be found in the ** Selections froirr the 

Calcutta Review ** for April 1882. 
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or better can be said tlian that contained in a letter bf the 
Inspector-General of Police a year ago to the Panjab Govern- 
ment — The question of recruiting for the Police has been a 
matter of extreme difficulty for years. The steady growth 
of prices since 1863, the increase ot wages for unskilled labor, 
and the larger market for menials of all kinds afforclcd by the 
extension of railway enterprise, have greatly depreciated the 
pay and position of a Police constable. The grant of good 
conduct pay on more favourable terms to the army, and the 
gift of free kits and other advantages in 1877 native troops, 
have thrown into stronger contrast the disadvantages of a Police 
career. To this must be added the steady increase in the 
duties demanded from the constabulary. As laws and rules 
multiply, as sanitation is better attended to, and as the registra- 
tion of vitai statistics is extended and improved, the work 
of the Police is vastly augmented, for the real burden falls on 
tliem. 

“ For years past the quality of our recruits lias been steadily 
deteriorating. Notwithstanding the reduction of ourstandaid 
of physical requirements far below that which is desirable in a 
Police Officer, we only secure, for the most part, a very inferior 
stamp of recruit-mcn who have little or no prospect in succeed- 
ing in any other line. The wholesome and most prudent rules, 
regulating the proportions of religions to be maintained in the 
force, have, per force, been set aside to' enable us to fill our ranks 

^^at all The simplest process of arithmetic 

""suffices to prove that, in many seasons, a second grade constable 
cannot live on his pay as a single man ; and, in accordance with 
native habits and ideas, most arc married. If a badly paid 
struggling official, invested with large powers and possessed 
of many opportunities, abuses his position in order to su| ^^ rt 
himself, more blame isiiiaturally given to the Government for 
placing a man in such a position than to the individual for im- 
moral conduct.” 

This is a painful state of things. To remedy it the In- 
spector-General ])roposes to promote from Rs. 6 to Rs. 7 all 
constables in the Provincial Police of the twenty-five Cis-In- 
dus districts in which this grade exists ; to increase the num- 
ber of Deputy Inspectors by sixty-fiv’c, as that would admit 
of rather more than half of the second class and all the first 
class stations being held by Deputy Inspectors, and not, as is 
now too often the case, by Sergeants on 25 Rs. and some- 
times X5 Rs. a month ; to create a grade^ of Inspectors^ 
of Police on Rs.* 250 a month ; and, finally, to raise the pay by 
Rs. '20 0^ each of the twenty-six Cis-Indus Court Inspectors . 
and then give them the nominal rank •of Inspectors, so as to 
allow them to prosecy te in c^minal cases, and thus evaeje the 
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restrictions placed on police prosecution by the last Criminal 
Procedure Code. 

A proposal has often been made, and is now again repeated 
by Colonel Ewart, that the Provincial Police should be reorga- 
nized and divided into Military Police for guards and public 
order, and Detectives for bringing crinlinals to justice. This we 
strongly advocate after an intimate acquaintance with the exi*? 
ting Police, extending back almost to the period of its formal 
tion. There is perhaps no country in the world where sucl 
diversities of human intellect are found as in India. English; 
men who know no Indian dialect, and who have met men lik 
the late Sir Salar Jang, Keshab Chandar Sen, Kristo Das Pal, 
and others, have formed, and very justly, a very high opinion 
of the capabilities of Indians ; but it is not of such men as those 
the population of India is composed. The great ^nass of the, 
people are sunk in almost hopeless ignorance, and this evil is 
further intensified by too early and excessive sensual indulgence, 
by the use of intoxicating drugs, and perhaps by bad food and 
sordid existence. Your fine-looking constable on parade whos^ 
appearance delights the soul of a military Inspector-Genere 
has often no more intellect than a bullock. You ask him hi' 
name, saying, tunihara nam kya Iiai^ and he replies with a blank 
^tzxt^hdn ju (Yes, sir). You slowly repeat your question with 
your best Hindustdnf pronunciation, and he replies hdn, (Sir, 
yes). The use of articulate speech of some sort, and the ability 
to ring the changes on ji and hdn are almost the only means of 
intellectually discriminating between that constable and a beast 
of the field. It is utterly and absolutely hopeless to make a 
detective out of him till his education has improved. But he 
will stand over a bag of rupees perfectly well, or he will plant 
himself on a roadway or crossing and assist in clearing it, or 
hinder a crowd from collecting. A professional criminal 
would fool him to the top of his bent, or take and sell him as 
a slave in the market place, if slavery were not forbidden 
under the British constitution ; but a man of any physique 
or caste whatever may make an admirable detective, though 
he may never make a soldier. The Police Department ought 
to recruit its detective body from all classes and conditions of 
men among whom detective ability may be found, and merit 
should receive prompt and generous recognition. 

All experienced District Superintendents of Police with 
whom we have spoken are of this opinion, that there must be 
®two branches of the regular Police service, apart altogether 
from the local staff of village watchmen. Two branches of the 
regular Police have probably existed in all ages in India, un- 
til our countrymen evolved a scheme of their own, based upon 
the British and Irish constabularies. ^As early as the age of 
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Manu, patrols and fixed guards, open and secret, were appoint- 
ed, while at the same time it was* the duty of the king to 
entertain detectives, or spies as they were called, who would 
associate with the thieves, and lead them into situations in 
which they could be arrested and tlieir guilt established. 
Other t^mes, other manners. It is not now desirable that our 
^..•tectives should act in this way, but the law of Manu shows 
hat the use of detectives, as distinct from Police for the pre- 
servation of order, was deemed ncccssaiy even at such ay early 
tage of Indian histor}^ , 

It will be remembered that at the time of the Mutiny the 
Panjab Police which appealed to more favourable advantage 
then than it perhaps ever will again, consisted of the two 
branches w^ have been advocating, namely, armed Police to 
supply guards and maintain public older, and barkandazes for 
the repression and detection of crime. We are simply advo- 
cating a return to the system which did so well when the 
Government required the military services of the Police, and 
,^hen disaffection on their part would possibly have been at- 
jhded with the most disastrous consequences. When the 
xisting Police was formed, even the SujM'cme Government 
apprehended danger from high militaiy efficiency on their part, 
and stated that if it was c\ cr attained, it miglit be taken as a 
tolerably conclusive proof that the Police was stronger tlian 
was needed for purely Police purpo^^cs and might be safely 
Teduced.^ 

I'licre is another reason still wh}’ in India Police for public 
;rder should be separated from llie detective body. In all 
ages in India, the official with arms in his hands considered 
himself the master of the people, wliile the detective or watfilir 
man considered himself J.lieir servant. Under all native rule the 
armed official, or sipahi as he called himself, was badly and 
irregularly paid — even far worse than our existing regular 
Police ; and he considered he had a right to live on the people. 
This right it is to be feared our constable still considers himself 
entitled to, but it cannot be conceded to a man whose mission 
it is to investigate heinous offences and biiiig criminals to 
iustice. He must lay aside his swagger and fanfarronade, 
Tiove noiselessly among the people, and literally consider him- 
self their servant and not their master. 

There is one class of men, the old professional trackers, 
whom the present police system is giadually allowing to die 
out. We consider this a great pity. We have known several 
men of that calling possess extraordinary detective^ abilities. 
On one occasion we knew a famous* tracker, proBably now 

♦ Papers Police* Rcfoim, p. 247. 
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dead, pursue a Pathdn murderer for sixty-three miles and arrest 
him in a village near the^ roadside whither he went to drink 
water during the midday heat. That man may not look well on 
parade, but his services sliould he coveted by the Police 
Department as fine gold by a miser. Pf such men the Police 
Department as at present constituted, hardl)' takes any account. 
In the northern part of tlie Pan jab, the private trackers are 
altogether wortldess, and. indeed, for some time tludrevidencc has 
for the most part only been employed to establish false charges. 

If th^ second class of existing Police constables were turned 
into barkandazes, their present pay would probably suffice for 
them, and the Inspector-General’s difficulty would be solved 
as far they arc concerned. They should then be iindrilled 
and undisciplined, as was formerly recommended by Mr. Clerk 
in the case of the Bombay Military Police; and if they 
proved themselves good dctectivesj there should be a career 
for them in their own special line. We would, as we liavc ex- 
plained, have an armed Police and an unarmed Police. If 
for the armed Police we could obtain physical excellence and , 
detective merit so much the more satisfactory : ^ 

Nam gratior pulchro veniens in corporc virtus ; 
but ifjthis were not j)ossibIc, then we would have the armed force 
for such purely good physiiiuc as vve could obtain, and tlie un- 
armed force for special detective ‘.kill and acuteness even when 
unattended by youth or comeliness of person. The proposal to 
increase the pay of Inspectors might be considered, if the im-" 
perial finances were not otherwise overburdened. And instead 
of raising the pay of the Court Inspectors to evade the provi- 
sions of the law, perhaps a change in the law itself would 
be more feasible and desirable. If the mountain will not 
cdftie to Muhammad, let Muhammad ^o to the mountain. 
We have long known Court In.spcctors with their existing 
pay make capital public prosecutois. Tlic proposal to increase 
the number of the Deputy Inspectors recommended the 
Inspector-General, and thus hinder Police stations from being 
held by Sergeants on Rs. 25 or Rs. 15 a month, we cordially 
endorse. It is a nece.ssity of the age, the result of high 
prices, of the progrc.ssive increase in the salaiies of native 
officials in other not more important departments, and of the 
great power and responsibility possessed by officers in charge 
of Police stations. 

In considering any further reforms of the Panjab Police, we 
cannot do better than refer to the admirable report of the 
North-Western Provinces’ Civil Administration Committees’ la- 
bours and <leli. berationSc in 1876,* and the resolu tion of the 

• Tills Report was written by Mr, Robert Smeaton, Secretary to the 
Oudh Government. ' 
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Government of the' North-Western Provinces thereon. It appears 
that from the time of the creation of the new Police, the Govern- 
ment of the North-Western Provii'.ces* lias been far in advance 
of the Panjab. Wc notice the f(<lIouin<^ special points not even 
) Ct included in Panjab Police. Pioccciine. In the Police 
Manual of 1863 tor thc« Nortli-Wcstcrn Provinccfi, the Police 
were oidered to attend to, and repoit for the information of 
tlie Inspector-General, all su^^gestions of the Magistrate of the 
district relative to an}^ alteration in the disposition of the 
district force. The Magistrate of the distiict when on tour 
was to be accompanied by the District Superintendent ol" Police, 
the Assistant Distiict Siipci intendent, or an Inspector of high 
position, because the Magistrate is the head of the Police, 
exercising a general ccaitrol and sip'icrvisjon ov^cr the Police 
foicc. And the offer of icwaids for the discovery or appre- 
hension of ciiminals was \csted in the Commissioner or Magis- 
trate, and not in the Police officer as in the Panjab. 

The report of the Naini Tal Ccimmittcc of 1863-4, a well- 
considcred and remarkable one for the time, comes next in 
(-rdcr. It o])[)ortiincly })uintc‘l cait the drifting of tlie Police 
fiom all Magisterial contiol. It was then found that super- 
intendents had practically become less subordinate to the 
Magistrate of the district than had been intended or contem- 
plated In' Act V of 1861. cind by the Calcutta Police Commis- 
sion on whose report it was based. Deputy In.spcctors-Gcncral, 
as already stated, wcic reduced to two, and their powers 
wore transferred to Commissioners. It was found at the time, 
that the people believed the Magistrates indifferent to Police mat- 
ters, and that tlie Tahsfkhirs liad noauthority whatever. Tlie most 
important orders issued on the Rejicat of the Committee were 
that Distiict Suiierintcmlents of Police should in futwre 
correspond with the >ns|)Lctor-GcneraI through the District 
Magistrate, and that the klagistrates’ concurrence was required 
in all promotions up to llie rank of Inspector. 

The circulars subsequently issued by the North-Western 
Provinces all tended to rc\st(>ic the Magistrate of the district 
to his position as head of the District J\)licc. Unemployed 
candidates for the post of Ins])cctor of Police were to be 
recommended by the Magistrate of the district. Pay abstracts 
of the Police Department were to be countersigned by the 
Magistrate of the district, and acquittance rolls to be deposit- 
ed in his office. Travelling and halting allowances of District 
Superintendents of Police were to be countersigned by the» 
Magistrate as their immediate official superior. Orders dis- 
charging Police from the service were to be suppoi;tcd by the 
concurrence of the Magistrate, and to he countersigned by him. 
Similarly, the concurrence of#the Magi.stiate of the district 
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was required in the case of the reduction or promotion of all 
officers below the rank of Inspector. 

In the event of a Police officer being placed under suspension, 
the District Superintendent of Police might appoint a sub- 
stitute for him, subject to the sanction of the Magistrate of the 
district. Tlie Magistrate was empowered to appoint a member 
of a Committee to examine Sub-Inspcctors in their kno,wledge 
of Police duties. It was ordered, that all matters connected 
with the rules for the repression of crime, the testing of statistics, 
the nomination and appointment of Special Police should be 
entirclynn tlic hands of the Magistrate ; and that the District 
Superinteiuh/nt of Police only acted as one of his Assistants. 
In consuliaiion 7 vitJi Mai^istratcs and Distiict Superintendents 
of Police, Deputy Inspectors-Gencral were authorised to reduce 
or promote one grade on the spot Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors 
of IVilice who^e conduct called for such notice. Commissioners 
and Magistr.ites were solicited to ins})ert Police stations and 
inform tlio Inspector-General and the District Superintendent 
of P(dice, if they found anything wrong when on their annual 
tour. 

All appointments, promotions, rewards, and transfers of 
Pc'licc up to the gratlc of fir>t-class Head Constables were 
to be made by the District Superintendent of Police with 
the sanction and approval of the I\Iagistratc ; and, finally, an 
English order book was prescribed to record the orders of 
the Magistrate of the district addressed to the District Super- 
intendent of Police. 

If all these orders had been passed in the Panjab, most 
persons would think the Police were under sufficient control. 
This was not, however, found to be the case in the North-West- 
ern Provinces, and, accordingly, the Civil Administration 
Committee of 1876 recommended iiumc^'ous other measures 
by \vhich the Police should be brought still more under the 
control of the Magistrate of the district. Sir John Strachey, the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces, in a minute 
dated the 22nd of July 1876, consolidated the existing orders and 
the recommendations of the Committee as follows : — 

Position and poivers of Magistrates of districts . — The 
Magistrate of t]\e district is the controlling authority of the 
Police within his district. The Superintendent of Police is 
in the position of an Assistant to the Magistrate in the Police 
Department and entirely subordinate to him. The Magistrate 
^ill convey his instructions to his District Superintendent 
in the manner most convenient for the despatch of public 
business ; and no official correspondence should be carried on 
between the Magistrate aflnd his District Superintendent, except 
in the case of special repor^ts on special subjects. The 
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concurrence of the Magistrate will be required to the nomination, 
appointment, and promotion of all Police officers up to (and 
including) the grade of Head Constable. The veto of the Magis- 
trate shall in all such cases be final. The Magistrate shall 
exercise control, if he deems it necessary, in regard to the nomi- 
nation and appointment of.constablcSj but, ordinarily* these ap- 
pointinegts shall be made by the District Superintendent. The 
express sanction of the Magistrate of the District will be 
required to all departmental punishments inflicted by the 
District Superintendent, except in the case of fines imposed 
on constables. The consent of the Magistrate must be obtain- 
ed to the transfer, from one part of the District to another,, 
of Police officeis above the grade of constable ; and the 
Magistrate may direct any such transfer suo inotn and carry 
it into effect.. The tiansfer of constables will be made by the 
District Superintendent subject to the Magistrate’s control.” 

Ap.o'L altogether from the superior position of the Magis- 
trate of the district, there is ain^thcr reason for making the 
Distiict Su[)ciintendenl of Police more subordinate to him 
in the Panjab than he isatpicsent. A District Superintendent 
of ]\>lice oiten receives chaigc of his office at a younger age 
than tlic Magistrate of the distiict. In the Panjab it is not 
an uncommuii thing to see a young Police Assistant acting for 
SIX' months of the \’ear as District Siqienntendent. This youth 
okcii pusscsses no experience, and by the time he, in the begin- 
nii'g ol the cold weather, makes overcharge to a senior officer, he 
nas succeeded in disorganizing and demoralising the whole 
District Police force. At present in the Panjab, junior Civil 
Officers camuit hold chaige of Districts fur more than a month 
or two ycail)^, and duiuig that time they can effect little either 
of good or evil ; and it is not consideicd the correct thing fear 
them to do any more^than carry on the work of the senior 
officers for whom the}' are acting. 

Cummissioner.s were altogether ignored by Act V. of i86l ; 
and tile Civil Administration Committee of the North-Western 
Provinces strongl}^ iccommended that these high officers should 
no longer be titated as cyphers in Police matters. The posi- 
tion and powers of Commissioners in the police economy 
were accoidingly thus defined : — ” pA'ery Commissioner shall 
be ex-officio a Deputy Inspector-General, under section 4 
of Act V. of 1861, within the limits of his divisional juris- 
diction. To the Inspector-General, and to the Deputies 
other than Commissioners, will be left ordinarily all purely 
departmental functions ; to Commissioners will be delegated 
the control of all other Police matters belonging to ^he office 
of Deputy Inspector-General witliin •their respective divi- 
sions. An appeal sliall lie t9 the Commissioner from all 
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departmental orders passed by Magistrates and District Super- 
intendents inflicting punishment on members of the force 
above the rank of constable and below that of Inspector. 
The Commissioner’s order in all such cases shall be final. 
Questions regarding the; punisliment of Inspectors will be 
refeired, t^irough the Commissioner, for the decision of the 
Inspector-General. The concurrence of the Comraissioner 
as well as of the Magistrate will be required to all promo- 
tions to the grade, and in the several sub-grades of sub- 
inspector. Commissioners have power, at the instance of a 
Magistrate of a district, to re-allocate, when necessary, the 
police force, provincial and rural, within their divisions, 
provided that such changes entail no additional expense. 
Any re-allocation so made must be reported thiough the In- 
spector-General of Police to the Government. The Ins[)ect- 
or-General will alotie have authoiit)' to transfer members 
of the Police force from one divisiv>n to another, and to 
determine, from time to time, the .sliength to lx* all* /wed tt:) eacli 
division. Crime reports aic of two kinds ; iiiculeiital reports 
of heinous crimes, and annual rc))ort^ on special crimes. Re- 
ports of the first cla.ss will be .submitted to the Coinmi.ssioneis 
for information ; and, after peiusal, will be forwarded by them 
for review to the Deputy Inspector-General, to uho.se depart- 
ment they belong. All coi ic ^pondence between the In- 
spector-General on the one hand, and the District Siq)erin- 
tendent of Police on the other, will pa-^s^ as at present, through ^ 
the office of the Magi'^tiate^ The Police corre-^pondence 
will always be open to inspection by the Commissioner of 
the Division,” 

The weak point, we think, in thc.se generally admirable 
rui»s for the control of the l\)licc in the j\or th-\\’cstcin Pro- 
vinces is, that the Judges who must sec more of Police work- 
ing than the Revenue Commissioners, are totally ignored, on 
the old principle, we suppose, that the thiel-catchcr shall 
not be the thief-trier, but this wc have already shown to be 
a fallacy. There is also, at least, one clause which obviously 
requires modification. The concurrence of the Comrni'^sion- 
ers to promotions to, and in, the sevci'al gi*cides of sub-in- 
spectors Is not at all nece^rsary in our experience, and no prac- 
tical advantage can be gained by it. If the Magistrate of 
the district and the District Superintendent of Police agree 
that a man deserves piomotion, it may be accepted as a 
pfact' that he does, and the Commis.sioner should have no 
power of veto. 

We have, said that the Judges are ignored. The Commis- 
sioners in the Panjab wflo are already released from judicial 
work, could easily in future c dischajpge the J:^olice duties 
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prescribed to the Commissioners of the North-Western Provinces. 
Our Panjab Commissioners have all been Sessions Judges, 
and consequently they will be often in a better position to 
superintendend the Police than the Commissioners of the 
North-Western Provinces„most of whom we believe have risen 
through the administrative branch of the service. Pul when the 
six Commissioners of the Panjab who have retained their offices 
after the ist of October 1884, have retired from the scene, a 
question for consideiation will be, how far and in what manner 
the experience of the Divisional Judges reg<irding Police* work- 
ing should be utilized. In this, however, a sufftcient guide 
might easily be obtained from the experience of the North- 
Western Provinces. 

But, pci haps, one of the most important measures of the 
North-Western Provinces' Government was the introduction of 
Tahsildars or sub-Collectors, who had been totally ignored by 
the Police Act, into the new Police system. There are no 
officers under the Anglo-Indian administration who possess 
such great individual power as Tahsildars, and whose influence 
for good or evil, within their own charges, is fi aught with such 
serious consequence. In the Panjab their great power to assist 
the Police is allowed to lie dormant. Nay, it is to be 
feared, that it is in some cases employed against the 
force whenever there is a bad understanding, as there 
frequently i.s, between the Tahsildar and the Deputy In- 
peclor. The latter ficqucntly sets himself up as the Tahsildar's 
equal, and the icsult of an tinpcriuni in iiuperio distresses 
the Tashildar, who can then divert his great resources into direct 
antagonism to the Police. The Lieiilcnant-Govcrnor of the 
Nortli-Weastcrn Provinces, therefore, wisely issued the follow- 
ing rule : — 

“All Tahsildars who have passed the judicial and police 
tests shall be cx-officio As.sistant Superintendents of Police 
within the limits of their Tahsils. The 01 dinary duty of 
Tahsilddrs in their Police capacity will be confined to visiting 
the stations within their local jurisdiction, examining the 
various registers and diaries, and bringing to the hotice of the 
District Superintendent any points appearing to deserve atten- 
tion. They shall only exerci.se their Police powders for the 
purpose of enquiring into crimes, when expressly directed to 
do so by the Magistrate of the district. A Tahsflddr shall not 
be so deputed, unless the offence is to be tried in some court 
other than his own.” 

To one other point w^e would refer. If ever the Panjab 
Police are reformed on the lines abpve indicated; it will not 
be difficult to carry the district officers with them, and induce 
them to sympathize wit^i the Pofice in their difficulties. District 
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officers will then be easily induced to recommend native 
police officers for appointments, executive and judicial, under 
them, which now they are very chary of doing. This would 
improve the tone of the Police, and encourage men of good 
family and education to enter the .service. We know that 
there is a* very strong desire on the part of the whole body 
of the natives in the Police force to be brought back under the 
control of the district officer. It is a consummation that would 
be eagerly and loyally welcomed by them. The only malcon- 
tents would possibly be some European District Superinten- 
dents of Pohee who desired to be freed from subordination, 
and some Deputy Inspectors-General who feared the abolition 
of their appointments. The reproaches that are now levelled 
against the Police Department should not be pos^jble against 
such an important branch of the public service, and would be 
totally obviated if it were again restored to its proper position 
under the District officer. 

When all these reforms have been effected, there will little 
remain to be done. We do not deny the advantage that might 
result from a detective system for the whole of India ; but we 
understand there already exists one in the Thaggi and Dakaitf 
Deparitment, and that this only requires extension and improve- 
ment. Illicit coining, offences against the Postal and Railway 
Acts, smuggling, and numerous crimes which remain undetected 
now, could easily be traced by any competent agency. But we 
do not attach so much importance to a special Detective Police^ 
for India as we do to altering the existing Police sj'stcm, and 
beginning in the hearts of districts with the needed Police 
reforms. 


M. Macauliffe. 



Art. IV.— the village WATCH IN BENGAL : 
OR A CENTURY OF ABORTIVE REFORM. 

T he village watch in Bengal is doubtless a remnant of 
the primitive village system, which in ancient times pre- 
vailed throughout the whole of inhabited Hindustan, alid the 
origin of which is lost in remote antiquity. The Aryan 
settlers, unable otherwise to secure their crops and property 
from the ruthless depredations of the numerous lawless tribes 
which in early times infested the country, appear to have com- 
pounded witn the heads of robber races for their forbearance 
from crime. Thieves were appointed watchmen for the 
prevention of offences, of which themselves were the sole per- 
petrators, lands were set apart for their support, and the 
headmen were responsible to make good all losses. As between 
the Government and the village, the same rude system was 
enforced, wherever there was a Government worthy of the 
name. The inhabitants of a village were bound to produce 
the perpetrators of a crime or to make good the loss. If, 
however, they succeeded in tracking the criminal to another 
village, their responsibility was transferred to it. Thus was 
formed a rough and ready system of police adapted to the 
requirements of a weak, unscrupulous government and a semi- 
civilized state of society. 

Primitive as is the idea of preventing crime by making 
terms with criminals, it has not unfrequently found favour in 
modern times, and is hardly yet extinct. It formed the 
basis of the detestable goindari expedient resorted to in 
Bengal upon the breakdown of the police arrangements of 1793. 
According to Dr. Buchanan, it prevailed at Purncah in i8io, 
as related further on, and singularly enough was yet in vogue 
in the same district half a century later, when karuriahs — a 
notoriously criminal tribe — were openly enlisted in the new 
constabulary for detective purposes, ^ by enthusiastic British 
police officers whose zeal exceeded their experience. Nor is 
Purneah the only district in which this false notion has found 
exponents. Many others might be instanced. One will suffice : — 

In the district of Gaya, not many years ago, a number of 
thieving Rajwars, whose depredations had assumed unwonted * 
proportions, were deliberately enrolled as chowkidars to guard 
the scene of their burglarious exploits.. They were -bound by 
solemn and written compact to outcast for ten years any . 
member of the association whb committed, v)ithin certain 
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limits^ any of the offences of theft, burglary, highway robbery, 
or dacoity; and mirabih dictu crime in that particular spot 
thenceforth ceased — to be reported ! 

A belief in the principle of setting a thief to catch a 
thief Is by no means confined to Indian It was held and acted 
on by the crafty Foiiche under the First Napoleon, and >vas the 
sole raison d'etre of the peculiar position occupied in France 
by the celebrated cx-convict Vidoqc, a few years later. And 
passing by the escapades of Jonathan Wild and the early 
Bow ^reet Runners, wc find that the advantages to themselves 
of joining h.inds with their enemies, have not been overlooked 
by the police of modern London. Their misuse of time- 
expired convicts a few years since created a grave scandal 
which culminated in the famous Druscovitch trial. 

The system of holding the village community responsible 
for the conduct of each of its members, resembled somewhat 
tliat of the ancient tithing or frank-pledge in feudal England. 
A feeling of village responsibility for individual crime in many 
places still abides. In (he Burdwan district, for instance, there 
exists, or did exist till recently, a practice called kAila para (the 
fish has fallen) by which the burden was literally as well as 
figurativ^cly transferred from one village to another. Tlic 
watchman was secrcll}^ apprized by means of the above pass 
word that a corpse had been deposited witliin the bounds of 
his village, and summoning his caste-men to his aid, ha.stened 
to rid the village of such an unplca.sant visitor. In the courser 
of a night the ghastly remains of murdered men were passed 
through many villages. Whence came the corpse, and what 
became of it, weie questions with which none concerned him- 
sejf. The village was relieved of liability, and the police were 
saddled with the additional task of cjiscovcring as well the 
scene as the perpetrator of the murder. 

Besides the assignment of rent-free land, the watchman has, 
in the course of time, become entitled to remuneration from 
other sources, depending in amount and character on local 
custom. Such, for instance, are contributions of grain for watch- 
ing the crops in the field and at the threshing-floor called bojha 
(load\ panja (five fingers), a sheaf as large as can be grasped. 
Also manpozvez, a fee of one-quarter of a ser on each 
watched. He also became entitled to various miscellaneous 
fees and perquisites called haq (right), for attendance at h^ts, 
feasts, and festivals, and guarding shops, carts, and travellers. 
Among perquisites were the occasional free services of the 
village barber, shoemaker, blacksmith, potter, and other simple 
artizans. *His post waSthereditary, and under British rule has 
continued so, but at the discretion of the authorities. The 
following extract from a profclamaticm found at Lucknow by 
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Sir Colin Campbell's army, shows to what an extent this heredi- 
tary right was valued : — “ The low caste servants should also know 
that the office of Watchman is th(i1*r hereditary right, but the 
British appoint others in their post^ and di^j)rive them of their 
rights* They sib-uld therefore kill ^aiid plunder the British and 
their followers, and annt>y them by committing robbery and 
theft in tlieir cani})/^ 

The ancient names of him wlio watclicd whilst others slept 
were Nishapdl, or guardiai» of the night, praJiari, watchman 
(whence the familiar p.iharazualla of modern parlance)^ ashto- 
prahari, one who kccjis watch throughout the eight prahars^ or 
24 hours, and who despite the severity of his vigil, in some 
places still survives under the corru[)t form athpaharia^ having 
a near but less austere kinsman in tlic afh^lLiriya, or watcher 
for eight or about 3 hours. Occasionally the appella- 

tion ji^ganiya, or wide-awake, is found ; but this is as un- 
common as the attribute it implies is foreign to the nature of 
watclimcn by whatever name be they known. 

The watchmen, as lias been said, are believed to have been 
taken originall)’ from predatory tribes given up ivholly to 
plunder, and it is a fact that to the present day the castes 
from which the village jiolice are recruited are, in all parts of 
India, highly criminal. In Bengal whatever may have been 
the case formcrl}", all of these castes now subordinate the 
gratification of their hereditary thieving propensities to the 
pursuits of some honest calling, and arc therefore less dangerous 
members of the community than their ancestors. In Eastern 
Bengal these castes are principally llarisy Bagdis and Doins, 
In Western districts they arc mostly A/ius and Dosadhs, 
The characteristics of the various castes differ in many 
lespects, and there is none that can be regarded as typical. 

The most intciestinS is, perhaps, the DosadJi, about whose ori- 
gin there is doubt. To such an extent docs he monopolize the 
office in Bchar, that the name Dosadh has become synony- 
mous with village watchman. In this cliaractcr, too, he is em- 
b:dmcd in the legendary lore of the country, which tells how 
Sallies Dosadh, a venerated ancestor, whilst guarding the 
palace of Rajd Bliim Sen, was circumvented by Chuhar 
Mai another Dosadh, and a burglar of such uncommon capacity, 
that having knotted his pig-tail and girt up his loins, he was 
able to strike a mine {Sindli) from Mokameh into the heart 
of tlie kingdom of Pakooriah, some three kos distant, and 
surprise Queen Hansabati, sleeping on a golden bed, the object • 
of his enterprise. 

Like the illustrious Chuhar Mai, the Dosadh of the present day 
is an expert burglar. He is also a* cattle-lifter, though in 
this art he * resigns the front s^t’ to the Ahir^ Many Dosadh 
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have attained celebrity as leaders of dacoits, and shrines are in 
some places erected to their memory. An instance is on record 
of a determined (leader) of this caste, and a chowkidar 

to boot, decapitating and carrying off the head of a brother 
wounded in the fray, rather than risk identification and the 
safety of the gang. As a race, Dosadhs are of good physique, 
lithe, active, and courageous, and are said to have been well 
represented in Clive’s army at Plassey. Notwithstanding their 
inherited criminal propensities they often prove good cultiva- 
tors, industrious labourers, and faithful domestic servants. They 
worship a called Rahoo, have priests of their own, and 

eat and drink almost anything. They are particularly partial 
to pork and rear swine in abundance. They have also a 
weakness for strong drink and the kalal, or liquor-vendor has no 
better customer. Being divided into gotras or clans,r like other 
castes, their customs vary somewhat. 

The duty of the village watchman, in former days, was 
simply to guard the persons and property of his fellow-villagers 
from the depredations of robbers, but with the creation of 
zemindars and the acquisition of perquisites came an increase 
of functions : and in still later times it became his bounden 
duty, by various legal enactments, to arrest and carry before 
the authorities all thieves, burglars, dacoits and murderers ; to 
report the occurrence of offences, unnatural and other deaths ; 
the movements of bad and suspicious characters, and to 
present himself periodically at the thaniiah to furnish any local _ 
information that might be required of him. Besides the above, ’ 
various irregular personal services are exacted by his superiors. 
He has become the factotum of peripatetic officials from the 
Magistrate-Collectors down to ihQ Barkandas, and his anti- 
type, the modern constable — awhile their guide and porter, 
anon their dairyman, poulterer, and general purveyor. Plod- 
ding wearily across paddy fields, the Darogah's bundle on 
his head, a constable in front, he may at any time be recog- 
nized by his blue purree and antique bludgeon or battle-axe, 
struggling with his fate, and ever and anon giving vent to a hide- 
ous yell in the hope of alluring to the distasteful task some other 
luckless wight of a chowkidar whose village happens to fall 
in the Darogah's path. 

On the accession of the Mahomedans to power, a radical 
change In the form of government took place. Villages lost their 
independence, and zemindars, hitherto non-existent, were ap- 
pointed by the State, and charged with the collection of revenue 
and the administration of civil and criminal justice within the 
estates conunitted to their charge. Large establishments were 
placed at their disposal and into these the village watchman 
was absorbed. He continued to perform his functions as such, 
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but in the course of tiirfe the various duties appertaining to 
the zemindary establishments were performed more or less 
indiscriminately by the whole body* A new nomenclature 
was introduced, and persons discharging the duties of watch 
and guard were now known under, names mostly of Persian 
origin, such as Pdsbdn, Nigahb&n, and Chaukiddr. This last 
mongrel term, meaning holder of a post, appears originally to 
have been applied only to fhe police of towns, but became 
general under the British administration, when an attempt 
was made to extend to villages, previously devoid of watchmen, 
the principles of Regulation XIII, 1813, framed for the ^better 
management of the police of the cities of Dacca, ’Patna and 
Murshidiibad. At the close of the Mahomedan rule, the zemin- 
dar was, for good or for evil, a strong power in the land. He 
exercised alrjiost supreme authority within his estate. He in- 
flicted all sorts of punishments, including corporal,* and even 
capital, under no further restraint than reporting the case at Mur- 
shidabad before executing the sentence. On the other hand, he 
was responsible for the peace, being bound under heavy penalty 
to apprehend murderers, robbers, and peace-breakers, and if 
he failed, to produce the robbers to make good the thing stolen. 
How he fulfilled his important charge the sequel will show. 

In August 1765, two months after Clive's brilliant victory at 
Plassey, the Diimni, or civil and fiscal administration of 
Bengal, Behar and Orissa, was conferred on the East India 
Company by a Firman or Royal Grant from Delhi ; the 
Foujdari or criminal administration remained in the hands of the 
Mahomedans. Four years later supervisors were appointed in 
each district to superintend the collection of revenue and 
administration of justice, and an enquiry into the history of each 
district of the newly acquired provinces was ordered by Mr, 
Verelst, who had succeeded Clive as President in Council. 
This enquiry disclosed inter aha that the regular course (of 
justice) was everywhere suspended : but every man exercised 
it who had the power of compelling others to submit to his 
decision ; ” that crime, especially dacoity, was very prevalent ; 
and that the village police, where existing, so far from protecting 
the ryots, too often oppressed them. The increase of dacoity was 
ascribed partly to the resumption of chakran^ or service lands, 
by the zemindars, and the restoration of these lands, and re- 
wards in the shape of further grants of lands, was recommended 
by way of remedy. 

No traces of a village watch, or indeed any portion of the 


* The power to flog chowkidars for neglect of duty was only abrogated 
in 1834 by Ret/. II of that year. It was found to be still * occasionally 
usurped by police officers after the introduction of the new system of l86x. 
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ancient village system were then discernible in large tracts 
of North and East Bengal ; due no doubt, in some places, to 
their having been uninhabited up to comparatively recent times, 
and in others to the antagonistic influence of the Mahomedan 
conquest on Hindu instilulions. 

A criminal court called the Foujdari Adaulat was then es- 
tablisiied in each district, presided over by the supervisors, 
afterwards called Collectors, assisted by a Kazi^ Mufti and 
two Moulavis as interpreters of the law. There was also a Court 
of Control at Murshidabfid and a Court of Ultimate Appeal at 
the P<esidency called the Sadr Nizamat Adaulat. 

These airangernents totally failed to secure a proper adminis- 
tration of justice, and in 1775 the superintendence of criminal 
affairs was restored to the Mahomedan government in the person 
of theNaib Subah at Murshidabad. Foujdari or Native magis- 
trates were appointed to each of the 14 districts of Bengal, 
with armed men under them to protect the inhabitants. 
They were responsible to the Naib Subah and entirely in- 
dependent of all otlicr authority. The state of the public 
peace under these officials is described by Hastings in a letter 
written to the Nawab in i77tS : “ The affairs,'' he wrote, both 
of the Phousdary and Adaze/at (sic) were in the greatest 
confusion imaginable, and daily robberies and murders were 
perpetrated throughout the country." And what wonder, for 
at this time the affairs of the Nizamat were controlled by a 
woman, Muni Begum, step-mother of the Nawab. 

The great prevalence of crime had been attributed by 
Hastings' great adversary, Francis, to the reduction of the 
authority of zemindars, who, he maintained, should have full 
judicial as well cis police powers. Hastings, of course, differ- 
ed, and the Faujdars held undivided sway till 1781, when their 
conspicuous failure led to the judges pf the Diwani Adaulat 
being vested with tlie power to apprehend depredators and 
delinquents within tiie bounds of their juri.sdiction, but not 
to try or punish them — a power which was still reserved to Ni- 
zamat Adaulats under the Nawab. 

In 1787, Lord Cornwallis having appeared upon this scene 
of disorder, regulations were promulgated, and Collectors vest- 
ed with the triple povver of revenue agents, judges, and 
police magistrates. The management of the police of the 
country remained in the hands of the zemindars, who were 
still held primarily reponsiblc for the prevention and detection 
of crime and restoration of stolen property. 

Their police establishments consisted principally of the 
village watchmen. There was also, in the Burdwan, Birbhum, 
MurshidAbdd and Nucjdiya districts, a force known as the 
Thannadari police, which must not be confounded with 
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the later es-tablishment of Thannah police under Darogahs. 
In the wild tracts of Ramghar, Birbhum, and the Jungle 
Mehals, there was a semi-military force of Ghatwals, and a 
similar force in Midnapore, called Paiks^ or footmen, whose 
duty it was to guard the, hill passes and repel the Chooars^ 
mountain robbers, who were in the habit of making descents 
upon the plains, attacking and plundering the people. These 
numbered in their ranks officers bearing the martial titles 
of Nis/uindiir (standard bearer), Nagarchi (drummer), and 
Sun&rddr (trumpeter). There was also in jungly places a 
sort of road patrol known variously as DigivCtrsf RdhabArSf 
Ddkwas, and ShAJirdhis^ the two last being especially charged 
with the protection of the mails. Each zemindar had also 
a large personal gifard of Imrkanddzcs (lightning throwers^, be- 
sides which* in the district of Burdwan, there were troops 
called Nagdis who, unlike the otlier establishments, were 
paid in caslj, and not by assignments of land. 

The condition of the people, left to the mercy of a class 
exasperated by reduction from the position of tributary 
chiefs to that of police magistrates and rent collectors, was 
not likely to improve, and the zemindars and their subor- 
dinates were found to be themselves the perpctratOK.s and 
abettors of half the crime in the country. A vivid picture of 
the state of police administration under the zemindar of 
Burdwan is presented in the following extract from a letter 
from the Collector of Burdwan, Mr. I^w Mercer, to the 
Board of Revenue, dated 3rd November 1790 : ‘‘ Nursed in idle- 
ness, indulging only in vicious cour.ses, and mercenary in 
his principles, points him out {sic) as a very improper per- 
son in wdiom to vest authority for the redress of the most 
trivial grievances, and indeed from his supine indolence of 
disposition, he entrusts the entire management of business 
to dependants who, if possible, are more venal than himself, 
and the power of the IMagi.stratc is very inadequate to 
remove grievances, the existence of which is encouraged at 
the very source from whence redress should be afforded ; 
and, in fact, the persons injured by the thannadars never 
prefer their complaints to the Rajah, well knowing from sad 
experience it would be vain to exj 5 ect redress from him ; ” 
and alluding to the Zemindar's responsibility in regard to 
stolen property, “ nor is it in any manner in the power of 
the Magistrate to procure restitution to the unhappy and 
often ruined sufferers, as no specific rule has been laid down 
for enforcing it, nor can I quote a single instance where the 
stolen effects have been recovered, or the property ueimbursed 
by the zemindar, although the whole *gang of the dacoiU may 
have been apprehended,” • 
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By a proclamation, therefore, of December 7th, 1792, re- 
enacted by Reg. XXIJl, 1773, the Government took the 
police of the country directly into its own hands, and de- 
prived the landholders by law of all the authority which 
had attached to them as officers of. State. At the same time 
all those branches of their establishments which had been 
maintained avowedly for police purposes only, were "abolish- 
ed ; and the remainder, with the exception of one class, 
the village watch, lost their position as public officers and 
were reduced to that of mere private servants. The police 
services of the village watch were not dispensed with, as were 
those of the thannadari establishments, but were transferred 
from the zemindars to the regular police, now for the first 
time appointed under the direct orders of Government. Each 
zillah was divided into thanna/is, of about 20 miles square, 
and to each thannah the Judge appointed a darogah with 
a body of armed biirkandar^es selected by himself. The 
Darogah was empowered to apprehend on a written charge, 
and to take security in the case of a bailable offence for appear- 
ance before the Magistrate. 

All village watchmen, including Paiks and others, were 
declared subject to the orders of the newly appointed 
darogahs, but their connection with the zemindars as private 
servants was left undisturbed, and the double character of 
the village watchman supported by service lands was per- 
petu^ed. The right of nomination of watchman and respon- ■ 
sibility for reporting and aiding in the repression of crime 
was left with the zemindar, and the duty of conveying letters 
from one police post to another, imposed upon him. 

The effect of the new arrangements upon the chukran 
lands held by the village watch were, in the words of Mr. 
McNeile, “ that the State acquired a direct lien upon the lands 
to the extent represented by the public service due from 
the occupants, the zemindars being left in possession of a 
lien proportionate to the private services still owing to them 
by the same occupants.” 

The earliest attempt to reorganize the rural police ap- 
pears to have been made in 1797 by the Collector of Midna- 
pore, who was permitted to resume about half of the Paikan 
or service lands of that district, and to dispense with the 
services of the Paiks, This measure was the cause of seri- 
ous discontent among the abolished Paiks who, coalescing 
with their enemies, the Chooars, broke out into rebellion, 
burnt all the Watson’s factories, and created such serious 
disturbances that, in |8oo, the Government was compelled to 
restore all the resumed lands. 

In the Bishenpore mehals % diflferpnt policy was pursued. 
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and in 1802, on the recommendation of Mr. Blunt, the ghaU 
wali tenures were taken from tlie zemindars, a proportion- 
ate deduction of jtimma being allowed as compensation, 
and the ghatwals of Bancoorah became purely police ser- 
vants of Government, entirely under the control of the 
Magistrate. 

And how, alas ! it became again apparent that the condi- 
tion of the country had not improved. As observed many 
years afterwards by the Police Commissioner of 1838, a system 
of police so full of anomalies could not do otherwise than 
fail. The zemindars unentrusted with authority,, but* still 
held responsible, would of course afford no cordial co-opera- 
tion. The chowkidars required to serve two masters, nomi- 
nated by and entitled to receive their pay from the one, but 
bound to obdy and liable to punishment and dismissal from 
the other, effectually served neither ; while the public autho- 
rit}^ in support of which they are expected to co-operate, is 
naturally liaied and l)ctra)’cd by both! 

Writing in 1815 the Marquis of Hastings remarked with 
much trutii, that “it would have been unreasonable to look 
to the laiidlioldcrs for a cordial disj)(>silion to further a 
system, the immediate effect of which was to supplant their 
own police authority.” 

A return in pait to the ancient system of conducting the 
police adminislnition through the zemindars was thought 
desirable, and was urged with the usual disregard of history 
and expel icncc shown by ihc laudator temporis acti. The 
judges of the Miushidabad Court of Appeal were of opinion 
that it would be expedient to vest zemindars with the powers 
of Justices of the Peace, “ for it would contribute to the sup- 
pression of crimes and appiehension of offcnilers, by bring- 
ing to the assistance »of the police all the zemindari es- 
tablishments who were then not cordially co-operating with 
thannadars and biirkandazesr 

Reg. XVIII, 1805, was the immediate upshot of these delibera- 
tions. It enabled the Governor-General in Council to invest 
zemindars with the powers of darogahs of police. This power was, 
however, scarcely exercised, except in the recently ceded 
district of Cuttack, and another enactment (Reg. XII, 1807) 
was passed providing for the i^suc of commi^.sions “ to res- 
pectable inhabitants ” to act as honorary assistants to the 
Darogahs, under the name of Auiecns of Police, and the village 
watchmen were again placed under the orders of zemindars 
when so acting. But within the short space of three years 
it was found necessary to revoke all these appointments as the 
‘‘respectable inhabitants” had “countenanced and ’supported 
dacoits” and other bad characters, and crime was more 

14 
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prevalent than ever, so much so, that in the year 1808 no less 
than 329 dacoities togk place in the Nuddiya district, 169 in 
Jessore, and 139 in Rajshahye. They were revoked accordingly 
by Reg. VI, 1810^ and in the same year a superintendent 
of police was appointed for the Lower Provinces, and was 
charged to give his special attention to the state of tlje village 
watch. 

Mr. W. Blunt was the officer first selected for this duty. 
His inquiries and those of his successor, Mr. J. T. Shakspeare, 
brought to light a lamentable state of affairs. The village 
watchmeif were reported from all quarters to be the perpetrators 
or aiders of every kind of crime, the main rc'ason assigned 
being the utterly insufficient provision made for their support. 
That close and accurate observer. Dr. Buchanaq. in a report 
on the state of the Purneah District dated 1810, observed that 
“ watchmen in India are reckoned very vile and abominable, 
and this seems in general to have been attended with much 
evil in the regulation of the Police ; for these degraded 
creatures, not without some reason, think themselves justified 
in pilfering from their haughty masters ; and wherever the 
custom of keeping such ])eople picvails, no house is safe that 

does no: pay them regular contributions In the 

remote north-west parts of the district this is at present the 
case, and the depredations are said to be enormous.’^ The cure 
suggested had the merit of being at least unique and thorough. 
‘‘Well informed men,” continued Dr. Buchanan, “ think that 
no remedy would be effectual except granting the watchmen 
some village.s for them to occupy entirely, and to which they 
should be at night entirely confined by severe punishment, to 
be inflicted whenever they were found prowling about the 
villages of their ncighbouis.” Verily, a complete answer to the 
question Quis ensiodiet tpsos atstodes ! * 

iM'om a condemnation which was otherwise general, the 
village watch of the di.stricts of Burdwan and Birbhum were 
excepted, and the Magistrates were called upon to report by 
what mean.s they had attained success in a field where all 
others had failed. Mr. Baylcy, Magistrate of Burdwan, took all 
credit to himself, for havdng by his personal energy and good 
management converted *the watchmen of his district from a 
gang of robbers into a useful body of police. Mr. Morrison 
of Birbhum reported more modestly of his own achievements, 
writing in a letter dated 1 81 1, that “ a very short experience 
was sufficient to satisfy him that the village watchmen were 
either the perpetrators of every outrage, or, where not personal- 
ly engaged, connived at the commission of those acts in 
others.” He expressea a hope that by steadily pursuing his 
plan, which was similar to Mr,*Bayley’|, he might be able to 
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introduce greater regulaVity than at present exists, and to 
obtain more accurate and earlier information.” It is to be 
regretted that the secret of Mr. Bayley's magic recipe for the 
regeneration of recalcitrant watchman has been lost to sub- 
sequent generations. 

The father of Bengal* Police Superintendents, Mr. W. 
Blunt, began his reforms by drafting a regulation for the better 
management of the police of the cities of Dacca, Patna and 
Murshidabad. This was Reg. XIII, 1813, the first Municipal 
law enacted in Bengal. It provided for the maintenance of 
chowkidars*' on monthly stipends to be paid by the residents 
of the cities mentioned ; the preamble laying down the 
important principle, that “it is just and expedient that the com- 
munities for whose benefit and protection such cstabli.shments 
may be entertained, should defray the charge of their main- 
tenance.” By Reg. Ill, 1814, and XX, 1816, the rules contained 
in Reg. XIII, 1813, were somewhat modified, and were extended 
to the head-quarters of all Magistrates and Joint Magistrates 
in the Lower Provinces ; and the Government signified its 
intention of gradually applying the principles of these regu- 
lations to all the mofussil towns and villages in the country. 

This intention was subsequently abandoned, probably in 
view of the practical difficulties to be surmounted ; but mean- 
while local officers had taken up the question of the village 
watch with an energy and di.sregard of legal technicalities 
which has not been without imitators in tiie more recent 
history of this hitherto incorrigible body. Mr. Ewer, the 
Magistrate of Mymensingh, established a village-watch in his 
district, holding the zemindars rcs[)onsiblc for its support. In 
his report to Government dated 1S15, he observed, however, 
“I conclude that the expense of this e.stablishmcnt is in reality, 
as it ought to be, defrax ed by the inliabitants of the villages.” 
Mr. Ewer*s arrangements were highly approved of by the 
Government, and copies of his report were circulated to 
nearly all the Magistrates in the country for their information 
and guidance. Mr. Walpole, Magistrate of Dacca, Jalalpur 
(now Faridpur), was the first to follow Mr. Ewer’s example. 
He also instituted a villagc-watcli in his district, and threw 
the burden of supporting it directly .upon the inhabitants at 
large* Mr. Ewer being transferred in the beginning of 1816 
to Rajshahyc, carried out in that district the same measures 
he had introduced into Mymensingh. Mr. Scsson introduced, 
first into Rungpore, and afterwards into Dinagepore (includ- 
ing Maldah), a system which he called the “ Golbandi ” or 
” Zangirabandi ” by which the villagers were obliged to patrol 
their villages at night, taking the duty in turns. This system 
was abandoned soon after his departure, on account of a very 
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natural objection felt to it by the people, and its gross illegality. 
By whom the present chowkidari establishments of those 
districts were subsequently appointed has not come to light. 

All these operations were carried out between 1814 and 1817. 
During the same period slops were succcsstully taken in some of 
the Bchar districts to induce the resiSents of mofussil towns, still 
smarting under the rapacious cruelties of the nndharies, 
voluntarily to adopt the new chowkidari system of Reg. XIII, 
1813. In ihU manner chowkidars, paid entirely by the resi- 
dentif, were appointed at Mr. Tatton’s instance in Arwal and 
Daudnagar in the district of Hehar (now Gaya) ; in Sasscram 
by Mr. Smith, the Magistrate of Shahabad ; and in several 
towns and places in the district of Sarun. The same s}^stcm 
was extensively introduced into the towns and villages within 
the mofussil jurisdiction of the Magistrates of* the cities of 
Dacca, Patna, and probably Murshidabad. 

Just after these new arrangements had been pretty generally 
carried into effect, Regulation XX, 1817 — a comprehensive en- 
actment for the better nrinagcmcnt of the rural police — was 
passed, and must be held to have* been an Act of indemnity for 
the past as well as of confiimation for the future. It regulated 
the duties of the village watchmen throughout Bengal, upon 
lines very similar to those laid do vn in the Regulations of 1793, 
and prescribed a system of periodical reports at thannahs. 
The control of the force was vested in the Magistrates, with 
practically no power of punishment, short of dismis.sa!, and no 
method of enforcing payment of salaries. The right of nomi- 
nation remained as belore with the landholders, and they, 
together with their representatives, were still held liable to 
afford certain aid and information to the police. With the 
exception of a few slight modifications introduced from time 
to time, this law was the last of the Idgi slat ion in the matter 
of the village-watch for upwards of half a century. 

Meanwhile the extension of the new system continued. In 
Tipperah a villagc-watch wrs established by Mr. Thompson 
in 1826, and in Chittagong by Mr. Davidson in 1827 to 1829. 
By whom the villagc-watch of Sylhet, Backergunge, and 
Noakholly was organized docs not appear. But it is certain 
that the institution did not exist in those districts in 1818. 
There were some fragmentary remains of a village-watch in the 
24-Pcrgannahs in that year, but they were, for all practical 
purpases, quite useless. By wliom the existing force was 
constituted in that district has not yet come to light. This is 
also the case in regard to Nuddea and Jessorc, where, from 
correspondence, it appears that a village-watch was instituted 
between the years 1793‘and 1813, but by whom, and on what 
basis, is unknown. ® 
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With the exception of an attempt at assessment of Paikan 
lands made by Mr. Harvey in Midnapore, but put a stop to by 
Government in 1828, and a recommendation of resumption urged 
by the Board of Revenue in 1833, score that the zemin- 

dars neglected to keep uj[) an efficient police, the village- watch 
attracted little attention till the efficiency of the general body of 
police In Bengal, brought out prominently by the insurrection 
of Teetoo Mir in tlie Baraset District in 183 1, when a large 
body of ch(*\vkkiars and others were ignominiously routed, 
and the much more serious rising of the Koles of Western 
Bengal in the following year, led eventually to the Police 
Commission of 1838. 

The functions, character, and utility of the village-watch were 
then described by a Member of the Commission, Mr. Halliday, 
in the foIlo\Ving famous passage : — “ Theoretically these chowki- 
dars are appointed, paid, removed and controlled by the village 
communities, .subject at the same time to an incompatible con- 
trol by the Government Police, and through them by the 
Magistrates. Practically they are sometimes controlled by the 
Thannah officers, oftener by the villagers, frequently by neither. 
For all practical purposes of Police properly so-called, they 
are ab-solutely useless. Here we have a force of about a 
hundred and seventy thousand men taken by a custom, which 
so long as the name of village chowkidar exists will be immu- 
table. from the lowest and vilest and most despised classes, 
drawing annually from the people in legitimate wages,— not to 
mention irregular modes of taxation. — upwards of sixty lakJis 
of rupees ; under no practical control but that of irresponsible 
and ignorant communities, of whom they are by turn the petty 
tyrants and the slaves, thieves by caste and habit, and connec- 
tions ; totally disconnected from the general system of Police, 
unorganized, depraved, worse than useless. ” 

The remedy proposed by Mr. Halliday was, that this im- 
maculate body of guardians should be increased in numbers 
to the extent necessary to enable them to undertake the whole 
duties of the Police of the country — an extraordinary proposition, 
which eighteen years later, himself admitted to be impracticable. 

The depravity of the rural police was at this period, as all 
along, not confined to one part oT Bengal : Mr. Hawthorn, 
Judge of Cuttack, in a letter to this Police Commi.ssioner, wrote 
as follows : “ The race of people denominated chowkidars, re- 
tain the name apparently to blind the people as to their real 
character. They are employed during the day to assist the 
Zemindar in collecting his rents, and at night they act as the 
agents of the notorious characters to point out where property 
is to be found. . . It is not an uncommon trick amongst the 
chowkidars to apply for leaveK)f absence before a burglary or 
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dacoity takes place, to quiet suspicion against them, after having 
informed where property is to be found, and the time and 
manner in w^hich the theft can be accomplished, with the least 
chance of detection to the parties concerned. 

The Ghatwals of the west were no better than their brethren 
of the south. In 1840 Mr. J. M. Locll, Collector of Bancoorah, 
wrote to Mr. W. Dampier, Superintendent of Police,* in the 
in following strain : — I now come to the cliaracter of these 
men and the present state of the system, and happy w^ould 
it be if I could say an5''thing in their, or its, favour. Instead 
of the Ghatwals being an assistance, thc}’ have always been a 
source of thc greatest trouble to the Magistrate, and there 
is little doubt but tliat they are rather leaders, actors, or ac- 
complices in all the robberies that take place in thc district 
That the system ought not to be allowed to Ifist longer is 
clear, for they arc dreaded by the inhabitants, useless as Police, 
and most expert as robbers and thieves.'’ 

But thc time had not yet come for thc solution of the prob- 
lem of reform. All that w'as attempted at this time was to 
place watchmen of estates under Government management on a 
more satisfactory footing, by providing for thc payment of their 
salaries in cash. But even in this small matter thc fates were 
adverse, and throughc»ut whole divisions these orders were 
deliberately disobeyed and thc old system adhered to. 

In 1844 Mr. Dampier represented to thc Deputy Governor 
of Bengal the evils of the land payment system, and recommended 
that the duties should be relinquished, the lands assessed, and 
funds procured to support an efficient police. These evils w^ere 
chiefly the impossibility of successful!)’ combining thc occu- 
pation of a cultivator with that of a night watchman ; the 
incessant disputes as to boundaries ; and thc comi)lications 
in case of dismissal or death wdthout hei^s or leaving minors. 

Despite all these representations no real action was taken till, 
in 1851, a Draft Act was read in Council which, if it had become 
law, would have virtually transferred thc burden of supporting 
the rural police from thc villagers to thc landholders. The 
British India Association protested, and thc coup dc grace was 
given to the proposal by Sir Barnes Peacock in a minute, dated 

1854. 

In the interim Mr. Pierce Taylor, Judge of Burdwan, had re- 
ported that the Ghatwali system of police had become intoler- 
able, and that — shades of Mr. Bayley ! — the regular village watch 
of Bancoorah and Burdwan were little better. His view was 
heartily endorsed by Mr. Rivers Thompson, then Joint Magis- 
trate of Bancoorah, ?who wrote, they are the instigators or actors 
in every serious crime, and “any measure which you mightsuggest 
for the complete removal of iuch a body from the district 
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would be accepted as a boon by every class of the community. " 
But the Government of the day did iv^t sec their way to the 
uprooting of this noxious plant. Mr. Ricketts was deputed to 
sec what might be done in Midnapore, where the state of affairs 
appeared to cry loudest for reform. He recommended no less 
a radical cure than a survey and resumption of lands, followed 
by the appointment of an entirely new force. A long corres- 
pondence supervened, in which the Government of India, the 
Court of Directors, and lastly the Secretary of State, all took part. 
The proposal was unanimously approved of, but when It came 
near to be carried into effect, unforeseen difficulties 'were found 
to exist, and it suffered the fate inevitable to all projects for the 
reform of the rural police. 

Then came the Santal rebellion of 1855. Prompt and 
drastic measures were here at least imperative and not to be 
delayed. The thaiuiah police whose oppressions and unpopu- 
larity had been as jKJtent a cause of the outbreak, as the tyranny 
of zemindars, or the extortion of money-lenders, were abolished, 
and a primitive village system invented and introduced by Mr. 
Ashlc>^ Eden, the hrst Deputy Commissioner. There were no 
policemen paid by the State. The headman of the village was 
made responsible for the repression of crime, with a staff 
of watchmen under him, well and regularly paid by the 
villagers. There was no law nor even written rule in force for 
their control. 

The system suited, and was approved of by these then simple 
people, and was voluntarily carried out under the paternal 
auspices of the Deputy Commissioner. Speaking of its success 
in 1873, Colonel Pughe, Inspector General of Police, said “all 
Santal officers agree that the village system is admirably success- 
ful in the case of common theft and burglary, but useless against 
dacoity and against professional theft. Changes have of late 
years come over the spirit of this arcadian dream, and things 
do not, from various causes, work so smoothly as formerly. 

In 1856 a reforming spirit was again abroad in Calcutta, a 
Commission, appointed by Parliament, was sitting to consider 
the improvement of the judicial establishments procedure and 
laws ; and the character of the police again became subject 
of enquiry. Sir Fred. Halliday, then Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, had a fresh opportunity of expatiating on the delinquen- 
cies of the village watch. It will be seen that they had not 
gone forward on the path of moral and material progress. 
“ Village watchmen, ” he wrote, “ are now declared to have no 
right to remuneration for service, and (the help of the Magis- 
trate being withdrawn) they have no power to enforce their 
rights even if they had any rights to enforce. Hence they 
are all thieves or robbers, or ‘ leagued with thieves or robbers, 
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inasmuch that when any one is robbed in a village it is most 
probable that the first person suspected will be the village 
watchman He showed from the statistics of three years that the 
ratio of crimes committed by village police was, in respect to 
their numbers, four times as great a^ the ratio of the total of 
crimes to the population at large. 

The lucubrations of this Commission ended, so far* as the 
village watch was concerned, in smoke. The outbreak of the 
Mutiny shortly afterwards may be accepted as a sufficient 
excuse, for inaction. Sometime after it had been quelled, in 
1859, a second bill for the amelioration of the condition 
of the village watch was brought into council ; but it was de- 
clared to be “ wrong in principle, and the details so utterly 
unsuited to the countr}'’, as to be incapable of being put in 
practice. ” * 

The following year the Government of India appointed a 
fresh Commission, composed of Messrs. Court, Wauchopc, Robin- 
son, Temple, and Bruce. It had for its purpose the considera- 
tion as to how best the reform of the i\)licc establishments 
W'hich had been successfully carried out in Bombay and Madras 
might be extended to Upper India. By a strange fatality which 
seems all along to have pursued this unhappy subject, no in- 
structions \\ cre given to the Commission having reference to the 
village watch, though in the South the reforms of the imperial and 
rural police had, with much wisdom, been effected simultane- 
ously. 

Nevertheless, of such paramount importance was it thought 
that the reforms of the two forces should proceed together, that 
the Commission deemed it their duty to give their best consi- 
deration to the village Police, and embodied their conclu- 
sions in a series of propositions which they commended 
to the consideration of Government. ‘*Wc arc not prepared,” 
they wrote, to affirm that the abstract necessity of a village 
police for India could be demonstrated, nor that in a highly 
civilized country with a coniparatively perfect police organi- 
zation, such an institution as that of a village police would be 
indispensable. But under the existing circumstances of all 
those provinces of India, of which we, severally, have cogni- 
zance, we think that the institution must be maintained, and if 
the institution be maintained at all, there can, we apprehend, 
be no doubt that it ought to be maintained in real and thorough 
efficiency.” ♦ ♦ « Experience in all parts of India daily proves 
that the maintenance of such an institution cannot be entrusted 
to private effort, or to public spirit ; but must be actively 
undertaken by the State,” * ^ ‘‘and the more the country 
settles down under BritiSh rule, the more negligent do the people 
become in contributing of their own accord to the support Qf 
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any public institution whatever.” * * “ in India, as elsewhere, 
it is necessary that the Government Police should be, as it were, 
en rapport and in intimate communication with the people. 
In the existing condition of the interior of the country, the 
organized police cannot be informed of all that occurs of public 
consequence, unless they Juive some toleijibly r»'licible agency 
in the vijlages. That the organized police shuiihl have one of 
their body in every village or circle of villages would be impso- 
sible, and, if possible, would not be clesii able. On the one hand 
a large augmentation of the police force would be needed. On 
the other, policemen scattered ab(aU among the villages 
and isolated from control would be ojq)ressivc to die people. 
It becomes necessary, therefore, that there should be some one 
among the residents of the village on wiiom the organized con- 
stabulary caij rely for information, through whom they can carry 
out their orders. The village watchman is, of couise, just such 
a person. He is a man of the village ; not enough of an 
official to be alien from, or obnoxh^iis to, the villagers, and 
enough of an official to be amenable to system and reliable for 
duty. He possesses a sort of knowledge, and a sort of influence, 
which no police agent could ever possess, and the people never 
regard him with disturst or th\likc, but, on the contraiy, consider 
him a useful pcisonage, and a necessary adjunct to the con- 
stitution of the village.” In short, the Commission exjiresscd 
a belief that the two guiding piinciplcs should be firsts the 
preservation of tlic local and j)o[mlar chaiactcr of the village 
watch, and second^ the rendering of tiic village watch cflicicnt 
for local j)olicc service. To secure these objects they deemed 
it essential,, that — ipst) the ap[)ointment or succession of the 
village watchman should be regulated, as far as possible, by 
local custom ; {2nd), tiiat provision should be made for his sup- 
port, either by the Statc^, by tlie laml holders, or b}^ the villagers, 
or by two or more of these in combination ; that the 

amount of remuneration should be fixed and its realization be 
enforced by the district officer; (4//^), that the control of the 
village police should vest in the Magistrate or Police Officer, who 
should have the power of veto in the matter of their appointment. 

The road thus cleared, and the example of otlier provinces 
before them, it might be thought that now at last the matter 
would be taken up in right good earnest. The greatest effort, 
however, that the Government of the day found itself equal 
to, was the vesting of District Superintendents of Police appoint- 
ed under Act V of 1861 with the phantom of authority hither- 
to exercised over the village police by Magistrates of districts, 
an authority which, ten years after, when under Act VI, 1870, 
shadow became substance, was deliljerately takeil away.— 
MonUs parturiunt^ &c* 
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The fatal mistake was made of starting the new police with a 
wide gap between them and the people — of creating a body 
without hands or eyesi It was soon found that something 
would have to be done to establish a rapport. 

Public interest in the village watch had been kept alive by 
the institution on very opposite group.ds of important suits on 
behalf of zemindars of Rhaugulpore and Burdwan, the former 
seeking redress on account of resumptions of Ghatwali lands 
by Government, the latter praying to be relieved from the 
interference of the Collector of Burdwan, who had thought it his 
duty^o put a stop to illegal resumptions of service lands by 
zemindars^ which had been quietly going on for three-quarters 
of a century. Both suits weie carried to the Privy Council. In 
the former case, the Government was defeated, and subsequently 
absolved the G/iaizuals from further service in consideration of 
the annual payment of a fixed sum. In the latter, the Govern- 
ment was successful, and the important principle enunciated, that 
the village watch of Bengal, so far as it is directly or indirectly 
supported by grants of land, has always been maintained at 
the joint expense of the State and the village communities and 
not at the cost of the landholders in any manner whatever. 

In the same year, 1S64, Mr. Hobhouse, who, as Judge of 
Burdwan, ^lad tried the last mentioned case, being then Legis- 
lative member of the Bengal Council, drew up a memorandum 
on the village police, and, nothing daunted by previous mis- 
carriages, prepared the draft of another bill for its improvement. 
He painted a highly, but not over-coloured picture of the ano- 
malous position of the chowkidar and of the general deplo- 
rable state of the village watch. He proposed that chowkidars 
should in future be purely Government seivants, and be paid in 
cash by a tax levied upon landholders, where there was no 
custom to the contrary — -and where was tjierc not? — the tax to be 
collected in a manner similar to that in force in connection with 
tlie village Dfik system He provided that there should never 
be less than one chowkidar to 25 houses — about the proportion 
allowed in the most densely populated parts of Calcutta — and, 
in short, propounded a scheme which was in many respects so 
ill-adapted to the circumstances of the country, that it was 
almost universally condemned, though the various critics raised 
different objections, and proposed dissimilar remedies. The 
British India Aj^sociation urged the same arguments that had 
been accepted as conclusive against the Bill of 1851-4. 

Mr. McNeile, a talented young civilian, was then specially 
deputed to enquire into the whole subject. He visited a num- 
ber of districts, and in 1866 submitted to Government the result 
of his rc.^arches, in the shape of a highly interesting and 
exhaustive report, to which th^ present writer is vastly indebt^. 
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He showed, amongst other things, that in many places, owing 
to illegal resumptions, the service land^^ had altogether disap- 
peared, and chowkidais were now supported by stipends in cash 
and grain and otlier commodities, paid nominally by the 
zemindars and villagers, but really by the latter alone. 

The causes of the failure of the chowkidari system he attri- 
buted to certain evil influences always close, constant, and 
powerful, whilst supervision which alone could counteract them, 
was distant, intermittent, and slightly felt. Those evil influen- 
ces were temptations to idleness, to the commission of «rime, 
and to the concealment of crime committed by others. These 
etils, he thought, might be removed by the appointment of 
sirdars to supervise the chovvkidars of a circle of villages 
averaging an^area of twelve square miles ; by the regular pay- 
ment to the sirdars and chovvkidars through the authorities, 
of a sufficient salary, and by rendering them altogether indepen- 
dent of the villagers and landholders. There were to be not 
less than four chowkidars to each circle, and not more than two 
chovvkidars to every three square miles of area. The chovvkidars 
were to patrol in paiis, and to exercise the powers of a 
police constable under Act V of 1 86 1 : the whole force to 
be subordinate to the District Police, and controlled by the 
District Superintendent. The Magistrate was to fix the amount 
to be raised in each circle, and to call upon the residents to 
appoint a punchayet upon whom would devolve the duty of 
as>.essmcnt. The amount would then be collected with the 
revenue from the proprictois of Sudder Mclials, who, in their 
turn, would collect from their under tenants. It was further 
proposed to concentrate upon one person, in the lowest grade 
of rent collecting agents, all existing responsibilities in connec- 
tion with the reporting and repression of crime. Mr. McNcilc, 
however, closed his repoit with an expresj^ion of preference for 
a system under which the whole establishment of village police 
would be abolished and their duties be absorbed by a greatly 
increased force of constabulary. This extravagant scheme was 
the exact converse of that proposed by Mr. Halliday in 1838, 

Neither of Mr. McNeils proposals found favour with the 
authorities : the Inspector-General of. Police objected to the 
status of the proposed chowkidar, or rural constable — " a con- 
stable,’' he contended, may be a resident of a circle, and yet not 
be on visiting terms with his neighbours. It is different with 
the village chowkidar ; though neglected and abused, he has 
the confidence of his fellow-villagers — he hears a hundred, 
things that no other person has an opportunity of hearing 
Like the village barber or washerman, he leail&s all the 
gossip of the place ; and on pretence of collecting his 
per-centage of pay from each householder, he has an excuse 
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for entering every house in the village without exciting 
suspicion. He has an opportunity of seeing how each 
member of a family is employed ; who is absent, and who is 
present. On the occasion of a feast or festival, he is employed 
to carry the invitations either verbal'or written. He, and often 
his family, are invited to assist in the preparation of the feast, 
and in the distribution of the dishes. Is it likely that a subor- 
dinate constable receiving his appointment from the District 
Superintendent of Police, without any reference to the village 
comihunitjes, will be permitted to have the same free and un- 
reserved intercourse with the inhabitants? Allow that* he m^y 
have some intercourse with his own village ; but will he have 
the same advantages in the other villages of his circle, in 
which he is not a resident?” Now that a system was in danger 
that had always been admitted by well-informed men to be 
based upon sound principles and to contain the germ of good, 
it behoved the head of the department to say something in 
its defence, and accordingly he wrote “ that the village-watch 
has degenerated, — that it is wretchedly paid and without avy 
supervision^ no one can deny ; but it is going too far to assert 
that every chowkidar is a thief, if not a dacoit. Every police 
officer who has had experience in the investigation of serious 
cases of crime will acknowledge, that in the generality of cases, 
the clue which enabled him to work out a case successfully, 
was obtained frc>m the village chowkidar.” . , . . “ If, then, 

the present system is entirely abolished, I fear that we shall 
only add to our difficulties.” The Inspector-General also 
objected to the abolition of the obligations of landholders and 
to the roundabout method of collecting the tax, and ended 
by proposing a scheme of his own, the most important feature 
of which, in our eyes, consists in thev provision of a village 
inspector whose duty it would be both to collect the tax and 
superintend the chowkidars. 

The twin proposals were strangled in their birth ; three more 
years elapsed, and then, the urgency of reform having been 
repeatedly pressed upon Government, a fresh departure was 
taken, and a fourth Commission sat to consider this already 
threadbare subject. The offspring of this Commission was Act 
VI of 1870. It was ill received — being looked upon from its 
birth by far-seeing officials as an ill-conditioned, impracticable 
measure. After two years, it had been introduced into only 26 
districts, and in only one of these — Rajshahye — was it pronoun- 
ced successful, and even there, this verdict had afterwards to 
be greatly modified. 

Writing* of the position of the chowkidars under this Act, 
Mr. Stuart Bayley said — ‘‘T^jey have no more rapport or 
connection with the police than their weekly appearance at 
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the Thannah can give. They are supposed to be the last 
link in the chain of co-opcrators for the suppression pf crime, 

. . . but singularly enough between them and the link above, 

the chain is broken. ” Another official upon whom, to judge 
from the present stage of* this controversy, the mantle of Elijah 
had de^scended, piophesied ‘‘ that so long as the question of 
organizing the village-watch for police purposes is sliirked and 
shelved, and the real issue made subservient to broader ques- 
tions of Municipal self-government, so long will complaints be 
made of police inefficiency, and the police themselves be unjustly 
blamed.” Sir G. Campbell, however, thought that, with modifica- 
tion, Act VI might answer for places where there was no indi- 
genous system, and thus, damned with faint praise, it continued 
to struggle pn, till in i<S74 another onslaught was made. The 
Inspector-General of Police reported about it as follows : — In 
theory it is excellent, but here its merit ends. It is procedure- 
ridden instead of summary, cumbrous instead of simple,” and in 
the Kajshah}^c District, where it had been most successful, no 
less than 1,560 chowkidars were found to be in arrears of salary. 

In spite of almost universal condemnation, Sir R. Temple, 
confident that only ‘‘ vigorous administration” was necessary to 
success, enforced the extension of the Act to a large number of 
districts. Failure became more conspicuous, and in 1876, Mr. 
Monro represented “ that the punchnycts are in many instances 
unfit * to have anything to do with a post which gives them 
control over village crime in which they may be interested ; 
that there is a great danger and practical mistake in separating 
between the rural and regular j)olicc as the Act does ; that such 
separation, now only commencing, is likely to increase and to be 
mischievious.” This elicited only the inconsequent, yet to the 
main subject, very pcftimcnt remark, that the rural police was 
the main stay of the regular police, and without their co-opera- 
tion detection was more or less a matter of chance. The Dis- 
trict Superintendents must therefore supervise the former more 
closely ; — supervise, indeed, but without the staff to do it. 

Year after year the local authorities persisted in representing 
the real state of affairs, but with the exception of the passing 
of an Act in 1878 for the regulation pf the rural police in the 
districts of Hazaribagh and Lohardagga, the Government 
evinced no disposition to move. At last, in 1883, the attention 
of the Government of India was attracted to the subject, who 
remarking upon the unsatisfactory working of the present 
arrangement, and the necessity of bringing the force more 

• They appear to have been intellectually as well as morally unfit, for in 
one district the copy of the Act under whicb they were conducting their 
operations pioved to be a translation of Dr. Macleod’s treatise on cattle* 
disease ! 
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under control without depriving it of its local character, express- 
ed a hope that the Lieutenant-Governor would take an early 
opportunity of placing the Village- watch in Bengal on a more sa- 
tisfactory footing. 

Three officers with much practical experience of the working 
of the Act were accordingly constituted a Commission to en- 
quire and report. That urgent necessity for reform still existed 
may be gathered from the following passages descriptive of 
the character of the village police so lately as 1870, and the 
success^ of the law passed for the removal of this dark blot in 
the administration. “ There was only too good reason,” wrote 
no less an authority than Mi*. Rivers Thompson, ‘‘ to conclude 
from repeated cases of heinous crime in which they had been 
convicted, that the chowkidars themselves were hand and 
glove with the criminal classes, and often the direct* organisers 
and promoters of the worst form of gang-robbery.” And in re- 
gard to the effect upon this lamentable state of things of Act 
VI of 1870, the Committee after patient enquiry in many 
districts, reported that in their opinion the Act “ when worked 
as it was intended to be w^orked, has failed to secure what was 
expected.” . . . “ Where good results have been attained they 
have been sc'-’iired, not b}" voluntary action on the part of 
village communities but b}^ pressure, in many cases illegal 
pressure, being put upon them by local officers anxious to 
secure the payment of their salaries to the village w’^atchmen.” 

With regard to the future a majority of the Commission — 
unanimity on such an ill-starred subject being of course out of 
the question, — recommended certain radical changes which may 
be thus briefly summarised : 

{a\ That there should be one uniform system of adminis- 
tration of the village watch in Bengal, the system of payment 
by lands being abolished. ' 

{b\ That the pnnehayets should be retained as assessing 
bodies only ; retaining, however, the right to nominate and su- 
pervise chowkidars, but having no further control over them 
whatever. 

(c). That the power of appointment, fine, suspension, and 
dismissal should rest with the Magistrte of the District. 

(dy That the chowkidari rate should be collected by 
sildars appointed by Magistrates to circles of villages, and the 
chowkidars be paid through the Police. 

(e). That the powers and duties of chowkidars should in 
certain respects be increased. 

The Lieutenant-Governor, whilst admitting that a case had 
been made out, showing a necessity for some separate agency to 
collect the rate, was intlined to the opinion that in other res- 
pects the punchayets might, underlie new local Self-Government 
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scheme, be successfully* controlled and made to fulfil their func- 
tions. The opinion of Divisional Commissioners has according- 
ly been asked, on this point, and Ihc long-looked-for reform 
again indefinitely postponed. 

It has been seen that after a century of tinkering, the char- 
acter of the force, relatively to the state of civilisation, remains 
the saipe. And the question arises, what is there about all the 
numerous schemes devised for the improvement of this refrac- 
tory body that has led to nothing but failure ? The problem 
to be solved is this ; It is nt^cessary to convert thieves into 
honest men ; to make them as far as possible independent of 
local influences whilst maintaining their intimate relations with 
the villages ; and to exact from them a proper performance of 
their duties. 

The first .condition has been generally thought securable by 
the mere provision of a sufficient stipend. This is no doubt an 
important — nay, the most impoitant — factor, but it is not every- 
thing. Writing of ilie Police of Bengal, Mr. ]\Iill, some fifty years 
since remarked, that** It is one of the most imbecile of prejudices 
to suppose that large salaiies make honest men. So long as 
hings were so miserably organized that gain, unbalanced by 
danger, would accrue to the darogahs by violating their duties, 
they might be expected to violate them, if their salaries were as 
large as those of the Governor-General.'' Yet this delusion is 
in the year of grace 1884 still abroad ; and it is held that a 
regulaily paid pittance of from 3 to 6 rupees a month will be suffi- 
cient, under the supervision oi an apatiietic, self-seeking piincha- 
yet, and the distant, fitful control of the tkannali, to restrain 
from crime a class whose opportunities, and strong hereditary 
instincts, have for centuries rendered them the terror of the peo- 
ple and the scourge of the land. 

The second condition is, we think, satisfied by the proposals of 
the recent Commission in regard to the appointment and pay- 
ment of chowkidars. It is not in human nature that the chow- 
kidars shall retain the unbounded confidence of the criminals 
whilst loyally serving their enemies, and the nearest approach 
to perfection is, we think, to be attained by the selection of 
chowkidars from among the best disposed of the classes that have 
hitherto held the post closely supervising them, and making it 
their interest to serve us faithfully. 

The third condition — in our eyes a vital one — is to all intents 
and purposes ignored. It is impossible to exact a proper per- 
formance of his duties from the chowkidar without an efficient 
supervising agency, and this neither exists at present nor is pro- 
vided by the Commission. The punchayets have already proved 
themselves both fraudulent paymasters,, and inefficient supervi- 
sors ; and it is absurd to supp9se that a handful of thannah 
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police can properly control a force 6 f "several hundred rogues 
scattered over an area of from lo to 20 square miles. 

The necessity for a supervising agency and link between the 
rural police and the constabulary has been repeatedly pointed 
out. Such an agency was provided, in his sirdars, by Mr. 
McNeilc ; it was suggested in the shape of Village Inspectors by 
Colonel Pughe ; it was thought requisite by SirStuart Bayley ; its 
want was recognised and supplied in the provinces of Bomba}', 
Madras and Oude. It can be secured in Bengal by tlie simple 
transformation of the ti hsildar of the recent Commission into the 
Villagfi Inspector of Colonel Pughe. Let this functionary, call liim 
Village Inspector, Sirdar, Pharidar. or what you will, be charged 
with the double duty of collection and supervision, let him 
form a centre of information, and a link between tlie people and 
the imperial police, and, in order to secure men of a fit* stamp, 
throw open to him the doors of promotion to a higher rank. 
Until reform takes the direction here indicated, there is no hope, 
we fear, of much real improvement in the rural police of Bengal. 

We have seen the village watchman in the vai ious guises of 
a black-mailing robber, an armed retainer, and a rural police- 
man. We liave .seen him remunerated for his services in land, 
in cash, aod in kind. We have seen him abolished, and re- 
instated ; controlled sometimes by villagers, at others by zemin- 
dars, by darogahs, and by punchaycts. In all these capacities, 
and under all these vici.ssitudes, he has remained the same un- 
regenerate, yet indispensable blackguard. We trust that when 
next we meet him we may find him a reformed character, wear- 
ing the garb of penitence, and fulfilling his functions under the 
vigilant eye of close supervision. 



Art. V.— police REFORM. 

E arnest and prolonged discussion on the important sub- 
ject of Police Reform is peculiarly appropriate to the 
present time, while a carefully prepared scheme for the form- 
ation of a detective force, drawn up by Colonel C. H. Ewart, 
Deputy Inspector-General of Police, Amballa Circle, is under 
the consideration of Provincial Governments. The writer (A the 
present article proposes in these pages, to briefly expose some 
of the chief deficiencies and errors in the existing system, and to 
show in what way the adoption of Colonel Ewart’s scheme 
remedies thcpi and brings into use many available factors of 
efficiency which at present lie in abeyance. 

The writer (^f a clever and well written article on the subject 
of Police and Police Courts, appearing in the July number of 
this RevieWy believes that the inefficiency of the existing Police 
system is mainly attributable to the fact that in its organization 
the primitive and semi-barbarous condition of Indian Society 
was not sufficiently taken into consideration. The present writer 
believes on the contrary, that in the steady march of progress 
towards complete development which has within the last twenty 
years di.stinguished the administration of most departments 
in India, and which has had the effect of eliciting the latent 
capacity for improvement of the urban and rural populations, 
the Police department alone has remained stationary, and that 
its system instead of requiring simplifying is much in need of 
higher development to enable it to cope with the conditions 
under which crime at present exists and flourishes. 

It may seem paradoxical to state that the application of the 
resources of art and science to the improvement of various 
departments, has directly tended to the encouraging of crime 
and the increase in immunity to offenders ; but a little consi- 
deration will show that it has had this direct tendency. For 
instance, hitherto the fact has not been sufficiently realised 
that the opening out on a large scale of railways and tele- 
graphs, and the vast and always progressing improvement in post- 
al arrangements have enormously increased the facilities for the 
commission of the more heinous sorts of crimes which are 
generally the handiwork of daring criminals who adopt such 
crimes as professions, while no corresponding facilities have been 
furnished to the Police to enable them to cope on something 
like equal terms with the carefully thought out and daringly 
executed offences which are daily becoming more common in 
occurrence and more skilful in conceptidn and execution. 

• i6 
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The main faults in the existing police organization are : — 

1. The absence of a class standard in recruiting. 

2. The breaks tn continuity of action consequent on 

the restrictions imposed by territorial boundaries. 

3. The poverty of the pay in the lower grades, tending 

to the increase of temptation to dishonesty. 

4. The non-existence of schools for detective* instruc- 

tion. 

5. The want of proper machinery for the prosecution 

of cases. 

Lef us consider these points in the order above noted. 

(l.) When recruits are required, men of good physique are 
selected from the number of candidates who attend the Police 
office daily. The selected candidates undergo a medical exa- 
mination and must be up to the standard height ard chest mea- 
surements, and are then entertained as recruits, giving a refer- 
ence as to character. This reference is generally to one of the 
headmen of the recruit’s village, and perfunctory enquiries are 
made which rarely prove unsatisfactory for the simple reason 
that the matter has been previously settled between the 
recruit and his referee, who may be as likely as not one of the 
greatest hadmashes of his village. No endeavours arc made to 
ascertain particulars regarding any former employment of the 
recruit, and it not unfrcqucntly happens that a man is enlisted 
who has been previously dismissed from the Police force of some 
other district for misconduct. 

The recruit thus obtained is put through a course of training 
in drill and discipline at station head-quarters for a year or so, 
and then posted to a station where he is employed in the 
investigation of cases under the general supervision of a senior 
native officer, but where he has frequent opportunities for inde- 
pendent action in individual cases. Wh^n it is borne in mind 
that these opportunities occur in the career of an individual whose 
moral training has probably been nil, and who receives from 
Government a monthly salary of six rupees, — something less 
than can be made in any branch of unskilled labour, — the 
wonder is not that .such men occasionally yield to temptation, but 
that they do not universally do so. 

(2.) The break in continuity of action is one of the most 
serious defects in the existing organization. The operations of 
a Police officer in search bf a criminal are mainly confined to 
action in his own district. In the eVent of his having to follow 
up a clue in another district, he has to apply to the Police of that 
district and is met, ndt jpefhaps by iefive obstruction, but at 
best by lukewarm and perfunctory assistance from individuals 
wbo are uninterested fri Jiis success as being a matter which in no 
way bears '^tipon thetilsdlves ^sind their personal interests; 
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Should his search lead him into another province, these difficulties 
are of course accentuated and otlier technical restrictions occur, 
while to the professional criminal one district or province is as 
open as another, and his knowledge of localities is generally 
much wider and more general than that of the Police officer who 
serves from the commencement to the end of his career in 
one distirict, and whose experience of procedure in cases of 
normal local crime is absolutely useless when applied to the 
detection of special offences which have been planned and exe- 
cuted by astute and daring professional offenders. 

(3.) The poverty of pay in the lower grades ha§ be6n al- 
ready briefly referred to in this article, and is so palpably an 
incentive to dishonesty, that it requires no special comment. 

The rates of pay in the Panjab Police are as follows ; — 

P'or* Constables, six and seven rupees per mensem. 

„ Sergeants, ten, fifteen, and twenty-five per mensem, 
„ Deputy Inspectors, forty, sixty, and eighty rupees. 
„ Inspectors, one hundred, one hundred and fifty, 
and two hundred rupees per mensem. 

The salary in the higher grades is sufficiently good to justify 
Government in exi)ccting honest work from their incumbents, 
but is lamentably insufficient in the grades of Sergeant and 
Constable. A Constable drawing six or seven rupees is fre- 
quently employed in preliminary investigations in petty cases, 
and when he can probably make at least a month's pay in each 
such case, it is not f.iir to expect phenomenal honesty from 
him, such as would not be looked for under corresponding 
circumstances in any civilised nation. 

(4.) The non-cxistence of any school for detective training 
seriously debars the average Police officer from a fair chance 
of success in dealing with the heinous crimes which arc the 
work of professional crijninals. Quite recent discoveries in the 
Panjab and N.-VV. Provinces have shown that crime is a pro- 
fessed indtts^try (if the word may be so applied,) among cer- 
tain classes who devote as much ingenuity and labour to 
the perfection of their art as the professional criminal classes 
in England (coiners, burglars, pickpockets, &c.), and with as 
marked results, as regards the attainmcin of a high standadr 
of dexterity and skill. The training ^undergone by an ordi- 
nary Police officer leaves him very far behind in the acquirement 
of knowledge enabling him to cope with these skilled offenders, 
and success is very rarely obtained except by means of inducing 
one or more of the gang (professional criminals are almost inva- 
riably members of organized gangs) to become an informer on 
promise of pardon. This is of course an unsatisfactory method 
of procedure, but is, in most instances, the only one practicable. 

A Police officer, after undergoing his yeafs training in discipline 
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and elementary drill, passes the remainder of his service: (i) in 
guard and treasure escort duties if at head-quarters ; (2) in 
taking part in the investigation of normal crime if at an outsta- 
tion, to the extent of, perhaps, five or six cases during the year, 
and (3) in nightly patrolling roads, taking no part in criminal 
investigations, if stationed at a roadpost. In a few years, during 
which he apathetically waits for his promotion by seniority, not by 
merit, he becomes a machine for the perfunctory and automatic 
performance of certain fixed duties, his individuality and poten- 
tial capacity for independent action in emergencies being 
svvaiftped^by the necessity for rigid adherence to technical 
procedure imposed by departmental regulations. The only 
exceptions to a career such as that here sketched, are in the 
cases of police employed in large cities, where the members of 
the local force are brought into frequent personal** contact with 
professional ofifenders and pick up a certain amount of expe- 
rience of their modus operaudi. As the terms “ professional 
and ‘‘ normar’ crime have been frequently used in this article, 
perhaps a few words on this subject will render their meaning 
clear, and show the great difficulties besetting the Police in 
the investigation of the former. 

Crime may be classed under three general heads, viz : — 

Casual, Normal, and Professional. 

Under the head of casual crime may be classed offences com- 
mitted without premeditation, such as murder (when with no 
object beyond the gratification of a temporary feeling of resent- 
ment), culpable homicide, kidnapping, and many other offences, 
generally trivial in nature, the commission of which is brought 
about by conditions of temporary existence. 

This is the rarest of the three soits of crime in occurrence, 
is the most easily detected, and is the least important in its 
effects on the moral or mental conditioq of the people. 

The term ‘ normal ciime ” is self-explanatory. In the 
Panjab, and probably all over India, the normal crimes are 
petty theft, cattle lifting, burglary, and acting as receiver of 
stolen property. Some of these being adopted as a means of 
livelihood might be classed as professional crime, but it is prefer- 
able to preserve the latter term for distinctive application to 
such crimes as require ^special appliances, skill, and personal 
attributes for their successful operation, and, above all, that are 
the work of carefully organized gangs with well established 
systems of intercommunication among their different members 
or parties, and that execute crimes which could not be worked 
by ordinary criminals or without special organization with 
much chance of continued success. In this category may be 
included murder by poison, or by special means always adhered 
to by the performer, Vlacoities, coining, certain conditions of 
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cfh’eating, and some few other hernous crimes. Professional 
crime, though not of as frequent occurrence as normal crime, is 
generally far more serious in its nattire and effect, and is the 
special crime in which Police procedure most signally fails, 
through the fault of the system far more than of individuals, 
and it is mainly for tlie 'suppression of this species of crime 
that tho creation of a detective force is most urgently needed, 
and towards which Colonel EwarPs scheme is most particularly 
directed. 

(5). The macliinery for the prosecution of cases before the 
Magistrates is markedly deficient. The accused person? have 
the at! vantage of the services of pleaders and barristers, in 
addition to the many loopholes of escape afforded by a legis- 
lation which is singulaily favourable in all its aspects, from first 
to last, to th** individuals under trial. On this point the words 
of a well-known writer on English law are singularly 
applicable to our Indian law. He observes : — “ The prisoner's 
whole treatment now-a-days seems like one continuous 
apology for putting him to the inconvenience of arrest, and 
an organised effort to shield him from the attacks of that 
society wliose peace he has probably broken, and the same 
consideration is shown him to the very end.’^ 

Here the princi[)Ie of the English and Indian law is identical, 
but England possesses what we do not, yet what we sadly 
require, a Director of Public Prosecutions, with several assist- 
ants, all of whom are barristers, while Scotland has a Procur- 
ator-fiscal and his staff employed as public prosecutors. The 
technical obstructions to prosecution are daily becoming more 
rigid and inflexible, and a Magistrate is bound to abide by the 
letter of these restrictions, though in many instances a discre- 
tionary power to act upon their spirit would enable him to 
convict notorious criminals of whose guilt there can be no 
possible doubt, but whom he is reluctantly compelled to let 
loose, to prey upon the world again. 

The writer of the articlef in the July number of this Review, 
to which reference was made in the beginning of this article, 
considers that laxity of supervision encourages dishonesty 
among the subordinate police, and that an improvement would 
be effected by making over the supervision to the District Mag- 
istrate, in fact, by reversion to the system existing prior to 
the reorganization of the Police in i86i. He may have been 
unfortunate in his experience of District Superintendents of 
of Police, but it is difficult to conceive the possibility of improved 
supervision resulting from the withdrawal of that supervision 
from an officer whose special work it is, and imposing its duties 
on one who is, as a rule, already overworked, and who could not 
possibly devote the time and attentfon to it that arc at the 
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disposai of the present superintendents. That this fact re- 
ceived due recognition is proved by the creation of the office of 
Police Superintendents ' in tiie reorganization of i86i. Tlie 
majority of District Magistrates freely admit their incapacity to 
give due supervision to matters of internal economy in Police 
matters without prejudice to their ‘other multifarious duties^ 
and, moreover, the Police are after all under the general direc- 
tion of the Magistrate of the District who can step in atid exercise 
his prerogative if he finds it necessary to do so. 

The writer of that article remarks that the disorganization of 
society recently witnessed in British Burmah would hardly 
have been possible under the old regime, yet the mutiny 
occurred under that regime. 

The real reform required is very clearly pointed out in 
Colonel Ewart’s detective scheme, which receive the strong 
approbation of very many of the most eminent Magistrates of 
the day prior to its submission for the consideration of the Pro- 
vincial Governments. 

Accepting the fact that in attacking professional crime, we 
have to deal with individuals and gangs possessing, as a rule^ 
(i) more or less local knowledge of the {)roposed scene of their 
operations ; (2) well establised lines of communication among 
themselves ; (3) power of action unrestricted by district or pro- 
vincial boundaries, and (4) a system of co-operation with local 
criminals. We must also accept the fact that to cope with them 
successfully we must have a Police force possessing, (i) equal 
knowledge of the country, which is only obtainable by equal 
freedom from the restrictions of local boundaries ; (2) an organ- 
ized system of intercommunication throughout the empire, 
having one central focus ; (3) liberty to avail itself freely of 
telegraphic communication ; (4) composed of members of more 
than average intelligence, and (5) drawing salaries sufficient to 
maintain themselves and their families without recourse to 
dishonesty. 

This is the detective branch of our Police Administration 
which Colonel Ewart proposes to give us. 

In its place we have a Police : (i) Indifferently paid and not 
over intelligent in its lower grades ; (2) with local knowledge and 
capacity for action, confined strictly within local limits ; (3) 
with no experience in the systems of working of professional 
offenders and (4) totally out of touch with the Police of other dis- 
tricts and provinces. 

The contrast between what is, and what ought to be, is surely 
sufficiently marked here, to account for the shortcomings of 
the existing Police force, and to show plainly the absoluteneces- 
aty for reform on the lines indicated. 

, The proposed detect! vb force is to be raised, (1) by jthe selec- 
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tion of men in' the existing force who have given proofs of their 
possessing detective ability, (2) by recruiting among tlie criminal 
classes as approvers, and (3) from certain classes of the general 
population. 

The obtaining of recruits from the criminal classes might 
seem paradoxical to noft-professional observers, but to those 
brought, into official contact with those classes, it is unneces- 
sary to enlarge upon their special aptitude for the services 
required from a detective, the diverting of the skill, cunning, 
ingenuity and promptitude of action of the pseudo-successful 
criminal, to the more legitimate line of business would cer- 
tainly result in the formation of a good detective. 

Reserves for the sup[dy of members for this force would be 
formed at the head-quarters of districts, and would work 
under the order of the Local District Superintendents, sub- 
ject to call upon them for employment in the detective 
branch. Tlic latter would thus become a corps d*elitey and 
the rising detective of the reserve would strain every nerve 
to quality for admission to its ranks. The main employ- 
ment of detectives would be along lines of railways, which 
are the almost invariable method of locomotion adopted 
by professional criminals. The detective force of the whole 
01 India would be under the oidcrs of an Inspector-General 
of Detectives, with assistant Inspectors-General in each pro- 
vince, The members of the force would thus find themselves 
working throughout under one administration, and individual 
members being liable to be ordered off to any part of the 
Empire would not consider themselves bound to special exer- 
tions in tlie investigation of cases of local occurrence only. 
It is absolutely necessary to success that this force should 
be made Imperial and not Provincial, in order to the establish- 
ment of continuous and, co-operative action throughout. The 
Provincial Police could be called upon to assist in cases where 
their local knowledge would be valuable, and in return the 
Detective Branch would greatly help the Provincial Police by 
taking upon itself the repression of professional crime. 

The pay of the Detective Branch, as proposed in Colonel 
Ewart s scheme, would be as follows : — Constables Rs. 15 to 20, 
Sergeants 50 to 80, Deputy Inspectors , 100 to 200, Inspectors 
300 to 300. These salaries would induce men of recognised 
ability and position to join the force, and a spirit of emula- 
tion and ambition would be created in the provincial Police 
which would prove a healthy incentive to honest labour and 
intelligence, and would raise the general standard of the 
force. 

The Railway Police Committee’s Report published in June 
1882, contains some passages which 'are here quoted as 
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indicatiTig a recognition of the necessity of an Imperial Detec- 
tive Force. 

The chief defects of the system are the extreme disinte- 
gratiou/’ &c. ^ 

^‘This renders impossible any cohesion in the force, and 
prevents individual members feeling that amount of* interest 
in the common success of the Force which is so necessary in 
all Police administration.” 

# » • « 

** T^here^being no common point of contact between the 
different Police Detachments, bad characters, when one part 
of the line becomes too hot for them, have only to change 
their habitat to reappear elsewhere with unblemished reputa- 
tions, again to be found out, and again to move further on into 

another Police District.” 

* ♦ * ♦ 

“ On the Railway highway of India it seems of the utmost 
importance to secure concerted action. Criminals have the 
advantage of rapid through locomotion, facilitating the quick 
exchange of spheres of action, and it is only prudent that 
there should be a Police organization capable of watching 
their movements over a large extent of line.” 

H. H. the Lieutenant-Governor of the Panjab has already 
expressed his opinion that the scheme proposed by Colonel 
Ewart is a good one, and sound reasons have been adduced 
for the constitution of a detective force.” 

The scheme has already been for some months under con- 
sideration and the early institution of the necessary reform 
may be expected. 

In conclusion it is advisable to remark that statements in 
this article regarding internal econorn^^, &c., of the present 
force, have special reference to the Panjab Police, but as the 
whole of the Indian Police was organized on the general lines 
laid down by Act V of i86i, the principles involved are 
sufficiently identical throughout to admit of general appli- 
cation. 

H. S. Dunsford, 

District Superintendent of Police^ 

Rohtak^ Punjab. 



Art. VL— the GALVANIZATION OF INDIA. 

A t the close of a Viccroyally such as that under the regim^ 
ot which this country has just passed, it may not be 
inopportune to pause and consider the very rapid strides by 
which India is being pulled along towards the goal of Western 
civilization. Of course, advanced thinkers regard this as an 
unmixed good and scout the idea of Festina Lentc which Com- 
mends itself to men such as myself who Iiavc had the fortune 
(whether good or bad,) to have been brought up as Conser- 
vatives and to cling to the sinking ship which is freighted with 
what some viiould call, old world ideas. They were, however, 
the ideas under which the empire was made and maintained, 
and if even they are now obsolete and about to fall to sleep, we 
can claim for them that “ they have served their generation 
I am painfully aware that I am putting myself out of court 
entirely in tlie opinion of the school wliich now holds sway 
in this country and in England, when I say that I con.sider 
that the pace at which we arc pulling our Ayran brethren is 
too great to last. It reminds me forcibly of a scene which I 
used to witness wlicn a boy at school. A tall lanky sixth form 
boy was under orders to see that the little boys took exercise, 
and he used to ensure tliat desirable result by running across 
a large plain near a northern town dragging some wretched 
four-foot-nothing little boy after him, regardless of the relative 
length of the legs of each. If this meets the eye of any old 
St. Paulite, he will recal the iiicident. I think the illustration 
an apt one as applied to the manner in which go-ahead 
modern civilizers would force the pace in this country — a country 
which is just awakening from the effects of a narcotic under 
which it has slumbered for centuries. 

In most countries which have a Iiistory, institutions have 
gradually grown up, lived their life, and died a natural death. 
Their place was taken by others which, growing with the old 
institutions, were in their vigour when the old institutions 
were in their dotage, and were ready to exercise their active 
influence on the community, with a touch on both the past 
and the growing future. In no country which has attained to 
greatness has an intermediate stage been over-leaped, and, a 
sudden jar been given to the body politic by the substi- 
tution, so to speak, of the grandson as the heir to the 
grandfather, passing over the son. A tendency to this practice 
is arising in England, but there arc some who would question 
whether the greatness of the Enjglaad of to-day is on a par 
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with what it was when Lord Palmers'ton guided the councils' 
of the country, and when this tendency was not developed. 

In India, more especially during recent years, the law of 
natural succession has been entirely abnegated, and in its stead 
a series of galvanic shocks have been given to the country which 
may have caused it to leap forward for a time, but, the lasting 
effect of which is very doubtful. Let us take Municipal insti- 
tutions as an example. 

In most countries the earliest form of social government was 
the village community. In almost every country it survived 
for generjations and gradually gave place to a more central 
form of government, In India, by the force of circumstances^ 
it yielded to the paternal government of the Englishmen who 
conquered the country, who made India their home, and who 
lived amongst the people and for the people. tXhe race that 
remembers them is fast passing away, but their memory survives 
in the names of places called after them, and, as I have seen 
in one instance at Revclgunge, in shrines erected to their glory 
and worshipped at by the descendants of those, who erst 
worshipped as something more than human, the men who 
evolved order out of chaos and who enabled every man to sit 
in peace beneath his own vine and fig«tree. 

Even we of the present generation can remember men whose 
advice and opinion was sought for in every question of diffi- 
culty that arose amongst natives themselves, and whose unwiittcn 
word was of more effect than the decrees of a hundred Moonsiffs, 
Judges, High Courts and Privy Councils would have been. 

The first touch of the galvanic battery which has never 
since ceased w^orking on society and politics in India was the 
introduction, at the expense of the State, of English education. 

I do not mean primary education. It was not properly intro- 
duced until long after, and no one takers a greater interest in 
primary education than I do, or admires the principle which 
maintains it more than I do, I refer to the system of educating 
at the expense of the State, young men whom tlieir parents 
can well afford to educate, and, creating a class of semi-English 
educated men who will not dig, but to beg are not ashamed. 
Education in foreign languages has, as a rule, been left to 
private enterprise in otiier countries. In India by a galvanic 
touch it was made a State care. A new generation of men arose, 
who, as might be expected, were intolerant of the paternal 
government under wdiich their parents had prospered, and were 
anxious to strike out a new line for themselves. The time had 
come and the man was not wanting to work the battery. 
That electric eel of Governors, Sir George Campbell, came 
just in the nick of tijne, and once more the galvanic touch 
was applied to the country, .^bout this time, too, the influence 
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of party-government in England began to shed its baneful 
influence over this country ; an influence which every well- 
^vishcr of India would fain see come to an end. 

We all remember the beginning of refyresentative institutions 
started by that well-mcanin^g though dogmatical ruler Sir George 
CampbcH. The ryot was to leave his plough and to hasten to the 
station to take his seat on the]>ench side by side with the Raj 
Kumar of some noble house. The 'Fcli was to wash off in haste 
the traces of his trade and hie him to the same august assembly. 
All classes wcie to be represented, and an ideal bed ,of justice 
was to be devised from materials which had about the same ele- 
ments of cohesion as oil and water have. A new era, in short, 
was to dawn (ui the country. The battery was applied and 
the unpaid Ahigistracy of England was introduced into India. 
Whore are the representative ryots now ? In one district where 
a zcalouh Magistiate caught a real r\-ot, and made him an 
1 lonorary Magistrate, that ryot came with fear and trembling. 
He would probably have felt himself more at home in the dock. 
He ventured not in until the proceedings were over, and then 
U'iihoiit his shoes crept in to make his salaam to the Hakhn 
and his brother Honorary Magtistrate, and to enquire 
" kya hookiDH hai!' 

The representative ryot died a natural death, the galvanic 
force that created him spent itself, and the really representa- 
tive men — those who represented wealth and property in the 
vat ious districts — suivived, and have up to the present formed 
useful consultative bodic.^ in the various districts of Bengal. 
These men would, in the ordinary course of things, have been 
consulted by district officcis as they always used to be on the 
various requirements of the districts. They were not the 
result of galvanism. The result of galvanism has disai)pcared 
and the ryot is not recognized qiid-xyo\, as a factor in the 
new sdicme which is about to be introduced into the country. 
The land had rest for some time after this shock Iiacl been 
applied. Famine and war occuj)icd the attention of both the 
governing classes and tho'^e governed. One touch of the battery, 
however, was given and Calcutta became an t;lcctive Municipality. 
If ever a town in this part of India was fit to manage its own 
affairs, one would have supposed that Calcutta was. We see 
tiie melancholy result to-day : a town decimated by cholera, a 
corporation taking no steps to carry out the rudiments of 
sanitation, and a Commission issued by the Local Government 
to enquire into the state of things that the inaction of 
the Corporation lias brought about ; a state of things which 
would disgrace a third rate continental city. The galvanic 
push which was given to the cayse of representative institutions 
in Calcutta has not, therefore, been an unmixed advance towards 
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civilization. It has shown, however, the temporary nature of 
any unnatural growth ‘in Municipal institutions: as tempo- 
rary as the existence of a tree suddenly stuck in loose soil and 
without roots to support it. 

It was not, however, until the last* few years, that men be- 
came conscious, that new hands had got to v'ork on, the gal- 
vanic battery, and during those few years the country has been 
experimented on in a manner unknown in its previous history. 

The history of galvanic action on India both socially and 
politlcall)^ has been, where completed, a repetition of history : 
a story of action and violent reaction. There is but one excep- 
tion to this, and tliat is the repeal of the Vernacular Press Act. 
The galvanic influence exercised by that measure of so-called 
Liberal Legislation still remains. It has been diverted, how- 
ever, into a channel, whicli its authors never dreamt of (at least 
charity would assume so) and the vernacular press of to-day 
has been vitalized into a course of treason, disloyalty and 
scurrilous abuse of every European, both non-official and 
official, whose actions may have incurred the displeasure of 
the semi-educated Babu, vh^sc strength lies in scurrility and 
whose fighting ])ower lies in fulsome flatter}^ of those through 
whom he thinks he can obtain his desire over his enemy. I'he 
tone of the native press, both English and vernacular, with one 
or two honourable exceptions, is worse now than it was when it 
was deemed necessary to place it under restraint. The Russian 
advance is in some papers openly paraded, and the fact of the 
benevolent intentions of Russia arc advertised all but in name. 
Yet we arc told by a statesman who has gagged the national 
press in Ireland, that it is outside the purview of Liberal states- 
man to do the same in India. In the one country, the teaching 
of disl(jyalty in the press bore fruit ig the shape of outrage 
and assassination, until the voice of England declared, in no 
uncertain tone, that such ravings must be sui>pressed. Iff India, 
presumably, the Liberal Cabinet hesitates to act until such time 
as the ravings of seditious Babus have excited some of their 
more warlike countrymen into overt acts of treason. 

The great scheme of local self-government was the next form 
in which galvanism was applied to Eastern apathy. The scheme 
is on its trial, and it would be unjust as well as ungenerous to 
predict its failure. It is to be hoped it will be a success, 
tliough with the experience of Calcutta before us, the hope 
seems an over sanguine one. It seems out of the range of 
possibility that in a country like India, where caste predominates 
everything, we should suddenly be able to find, in all the small 
towns of the country, men who will abrogate caste interest and 
will work for the corfimon good of all. Such men may be 
found. It is sincerely to be hoped that they will, but the 
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experiment has yet to be tried and, if it fail, the damage that will 
have been done will not be coin|)cn.sated for by the reflexion 
that the experiment was tried with the best possible intentions. 
It may be argued that municipal institutions have up to dale 
done good work. The arguiiKmt is a true one, but, apart 
from tl\e obvious rqdy to this, If they have done, and 
are doing well, why not let well alone ?” There is the insuper- 
able answer th«at these institutions have done well because they 
are under the guidance and control of responsible officers, and 
because those who compose the various public Jioarcts are 
selected as being men of integrit}^ and public spirit.** Can any 
one prcviict the same f >r our futuie l^oards about to be elected hy 
the people, (\\c arc t(jld,) but in reality by their own understrap- 
pers and dependents. Abcait to be elected, too, to a position 
where public funds will be at their disposal, practically uncon- 
trolled by officers \\ho->c training has fitted them for such 
control, and the traditions of whose life have been associated 
with public lU'obity and morality. We all can remember the 
hopes that were excited amongst the JjabuTs Babuli when 
local sclf-govei ntnent was fiist started. Tlie idea of most of 
those persons was that Government was to collect the money 
which they were to have the piivilcge of spending. The people 
took no interest in the matter, and up to the present day they take 
no interest in it. It was only the biiefless pleader, and the disap- 
pointed 7iinnicdioa)\ who swelled the cry which was started by 
the so-called leaders of society, and the cry wore itself out, 
although the scheme lias been some years in coming to maturity. 
Local self-government ceased to be attractive when the present 
Lieutenant-Governor, in some of his addresses to would be Self- 
Governors, plainly told them that it was not to be all beer and 
skittles, and that real liard work was to be exacted from those 
who wished to pose as rulers and not as workers. 

However, the scheme is on its trial, and the question is stib 
jiidice. It is hoped it will be successful. 

The next turn of the wheel of galvanism brought to the 
surface the llbcrt Bill. The less said about that unfortunate 
measure the better. The country was, by it, plunged into a 
ferment from which it has never rightly recovered. Race ani- 
mosities, which were dead or dying, *wcrc galvanized into life. 
It is to be feared that many years must elapse before the 
state of harmony which prevailed previous to the introduction 
of that ill-fated measure, will have been restored. The ill- 
feeling which exists at present between the uneducated Euro- 
peans and all but the really enlightened natives, had its 
origin in the Ilbert Bill. A galvanic shock was given to impel 
the native on the path leading to eqaality. The reaction set 
in very speedily, and has resulted in a measure which has 
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done more to accentuate race distinctions than the previous law 
did to minimize the effects of which the Ilbcrt Bill was 
introduced. At the same time galvanism was not suffered to 
remain idle amongst the agricultural community of Bengal. 

A Rent Bill was introduced, with* assertions that the Bill, 
the whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill was requisite, to sav^e 
a starving peasantry and to make the wilderness blossom like 
the rose. 

The battery in this case was, however, charged too highly, and 
it soofi became manifest that the shock was one too great for 
even Radical galvanizcrs to view with equanimity. The pres- 
sure has by degrees been taken off and principles which, we 
were told, were vital to anything like a proper Rent Law have 
one after another been abatidoned. The Bill nc#w before the 
Council is the shadow of its former self, and would be repudiated 
with scorn by those who originally fathered the nieasure. 
This is an instance in which the galvanic charge has been by 
degrees lessened by the woikers of the battery, and it is to 
be hoped that the current will be removed altogether and the 
country proj)ellcd towards a settlement of the Landlord and 
Tenant question b)^ the more sale, though less showy, means 
of careful local enquiry. I have briefly but as fully as the space 
allowed me wdll permit, sketched the course of jerky^ galvanic 
legislation to wliich this country has been subjected since the 
advent of the late \^iceroy to powder. Of the four principal mea- 
sures introduced, the icsults have been — 

(1) A seditious and disloyal native press ; 

(2) An act which nominally removes, but actually accentuates 
race distinctions ; 

(3) The ghost of a land act coupled with a feeling of intense 
uneasiness amongst the entire agricultiyal community, and a 
measure of local self-Govcrnmcnt which, having been found 
unwwkablc in Calcutta, is to bo introduced into the mofussil. 
Its wings are to be clipped, how’^cv^cr, in most of the places which 
might be supposed to be fit for local self-Govcrnment. The 
Suburban ]\Iunici[)ality, Patna, and Mozufferpore, are not sup- 
posed to be fit to be entrusted with the privilege of electing their 
own Chairman, a privilege which Rungpore, Bakurgunge and 
Bogra are considered capable of possessing. 

To the most ardent worshipper of free institutions, there seems 
a grim irony about this ; and it is intensified by the issue of the 
Commission lately, and very properly, appointed for the purpose 
of bringing the metropolitan corporation to a sense of its short- 
comings. Is it too much to hope that, with a new regime, an 
end will come to this sensational spasmodic legislation ? 

The hopes of us, Conservative^ old fogies, men wn'th old world 
ideas, laudaiores temporis acti^ or, whatever we may be called, 
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have long been at a very low ebb. But “ there is a tide in the 
affairs of mcn/^ and I am not without hope that it isjsctting 
in for us and those who think with us^ Subjecting a country 
like India to great and sudden changes is very much like drag- 
ging a child that cannot walk across the oountry at the heels of 
of a man. When one thinks what the country was but a few 
years ago, nay, even what it is now, the unsuitablcncss becomes 
manifest of forcing upon it Western institutions which have 
taken centuries to mature, and have grown with the growth o*f 
the people amongst whom they flourish. We are forcing upon 
a people, who but ycstculay were slaves to the first frectipoter 
who chose to exploit the country, institutions for tvhich our 
countrymen fought and laboured for some four hundred years^ 
and for which, by gradual growth from national childhood 
to national jnanhood, they have become fitted. There is no 
reason why the people of this country should not become 
fitted for these various free institutions in the course of time, 
as, there is no reason why a young child should not become a very 
skilful engine-driver ; but we would hardly entrust the child 
with the charge of a locomotive drawing a train full of people 
and property. The tendency of recent legislation has been, 
however, to emulate him who would put a locomotive into 
the hands of a child. This is illustrated by the legislation 
under which the lives of people are about to be entrusted into 
the hands of men, whose ideas of sanitation arc somewhat 
similar to those which prevailed in England in the time of 
James the First. 

The elite of the educated Bengalis, the Corporation of 
Calcutta, has shown itself painfully unversed in the rudi- 
ments of sanitation. What is to be expected from the rural 
Baboo whose compound is a cess-pool, who makes, clean it 
is true, the outside of the cup and platter, but the outside 
only? * 

Before Tlbcrt Bills, Rent Bills and local self-government Bills 
were started, wc heaid nothing of any desire on the part 
of the people for them. The land had rest and a good feeling 
was growing up between the two races. I think the result 
of this galvanic legislation has not been to improve that 
feeling. Is it too much to urge that wc should go back 
to that time, to the prc-scicutific legislation period, and resume 
the education of the people that was rudely interrupted by 
the Government telling them that they had suddenly become 
men, and were no longer to be schooled. Ought we not rather 
to recal them now into the class-room, and let them know 
gently but firmly that their injudiciously granted emanci- 
pation is over, and that they have yet much to learn before 
they are fit to go out into the politital world and take their 
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places with those whose education ‘began at Runnymede, 
and who have, from that day to this, l:)ecn learning in a poli- 
tical school, not conducted on an anti-corporal punish- 
ment system. The people of this country arc no more fit 
as yet to exercise the* freedom which the people of England 
do, than is the most educated and advanced Babu fit to 
fight the English lad, who through much fighting and tribu- 
lation has attained to the proud position of cock of his school : 
and the sooner that fact is recognized, the better will it be 
for the country. What I have written is, I am aware, fearful 
treai^iv against existing theories. However, out of the fulness 
of the h6art the mouth hath spoken, and although the for- 
tunes of the party to which I am proud to belong, may be 
at present at a very low ebb, I do not think it unbecoming 
to let its voice be heard, even though the cry be iq the wilder- 
ness. I am as anxious as any one for the advancement of 
my nativ^e brethren, and I may, perhaps, in my own quiet way, 
be in the habit. of doing as much for them as others do. 1 con- 
sider, however, that we are going b}' entirely a wrong path to 
ensure their advancement. We arc projecting them by galvanic 
leaps and bounds along the road to civilization, but the per- 
manency of their tenure of the position into which they are 
being projected is only to be measured by the duration of 
the initial shock. That shock cannot last for ever, and the 
result will be a recoil. It will be a gradual withering of the 
plant of free institutions, which is being set in a soil not 
yet prepared to bear it. It would be w^ell, before it be too 
late, to cut dowm the unwieldy tree, and plant in its stead 
a sapling which wfill grow with the political growth of the 
country and strengthen a« the people become strong. 

Such a plant wall hereafter, in years to come, be likely to cast 
a grateful shade over the land in which it has grown up. The 
full-growm tree which recent legislation’ has sought to trans- 
plant into the soil which cannot bear it, is likely, on the other 
hand, to be fit for nothing but tinder wdthin a very short space 
of time. Indian legislation should be conducted under one 
motto. By adhering to that motto our fathers ruled the 
country and ruled it well. That motto is 


Festina Lente. 



Art. VII.— ENGLTSIT-WOMEN IN INDIA. 

I N the olden clays when communication between England 
and India was slow and tedious, and when the jcjurney 
either to *01' from India was considered a great undertaking, 
there were fewer luiglish-women in India than there are now ; 
but the few who were here — knowing how difficult, nay, almost 
impossible — it was for them to return to England for many 
years, made up their minds to be happy out here, and it* is iflore 
than doubtful if the troubles of Indian domestic life have not 
been considerably increased by the facility with which the 
doctor's pet prescrijition “ go home” can be complied with. 

Very lew. if any, }^()ung girls who liave left their own home, and 
all their friends and relations, to come to India with their 
husbands, can hope to escape entirely from that disease of the 
mind “ J lomc-sickness.” In former da}^s, henvever great the 
longing might he for Home and for tlic dear Home faces, for 
the fresh, health-giving breezes of the moors, or the ccxsy 
fireside*, for the sound of a mother’s loving voice, or the kindly 
touch of a father’s hand, however great the longing might be, 
it had to be fought against ancl concpicrcd, if not entirely 
(tor it is very hard to overcome the home-sickness of home- 
lo\’ing iMigiish-woman) — at least sufficiently so, to prevent its 
assuming a chronic form. 

Ikit mnv it is different ; there is no tedious voyage of three or 
four months between the Indian and the English home, and 
Anglo-Indians have gradually become imbued with the idea 
that “ going home ” is the cure for all evils ; and so the feeling 
of home-sickness is not fouglit against as it used to be. It gains 
ground, and after a few •years of Indian life the young wife’s 
thoughts begin to turn towards her own country, the unresisted 
longmg tells upon lier spirits, as the climate does upon her 
health ; the kind doctors recommend a visit to Europe, and 
suggest that it would be well for baby, too, to csca])c anc ther 
hot season, and although the idea is rejected at first, it is ac- 
cepted in the end. 

Very often the husband, being hifnsclf imbued with the 
belief that all wives must go home periodically, urges the 
advisability of the doctor’s advice being followed ; the passage 
is taken, and the woman, who, a few years before, arrived in 

India, fully determined to/ulfil her marriage vow in its entirety 

leaves her husband, and joins the crowd of her country-women 
who are to be seen every season on the decks of the homeward 
bound steamers. , 

There are many soothing salvc» that these ladies can apply 
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to their consciences — should they prick them for deserting their 
husbands : — “ Did not dear John or Arthur insist upon it, and 
did not doctor C. or doctor B. tell them that they really ought 
to go before their health was completely ruined ? Was it not 
better for dear John or Arthur to lose them for just twelve 
months, than that he should be burdened with a sickly wife, or 
perhaps lose her altogether ? ” 

There is a great deal of truth in this ; no doubt the husbands 
do urge their wives to go home ; but what else can they do ? 
No man likes to think that his wife is sacrificing her health by 
reirl^ining with him, and when he secs her pale and listless, 
taking little or no inteicst in anything connected with her 
Indian life, and too often really suffering severely from the 
many ailments that fall to the lot of European w omen in India, 
he willingly consents to her going to Europe. His experience 
has shown him that most men have to send their waves home, 
and he must be a brave man who would ixfuse to believe in the 
necessity for it. 

He must consent to pose as a hard-hearted husband who is 
sacrificing his wife’s health for his own selfish motives ; or 
pcrha]).s as the unnatural father wdio refuses to allow his w ife 
to tditc their child home, although cvcr)'onc says that the poor 
little thing ought to go. He must submit to the still more 
tiying condemnation of his owm conscience, wfiiich pricks him 
whciie\cr he secs his wife’s pale face, or feels the touch of his 
child’s feverish little hand — it is more than he can stand, and he 
takes their passage. 

A few" brief years of happiness, and then it sexms almost in- 
evitable that husband and wife must separate, but not quite so ; 
for sometimes a wife refuses to be sc}>arated from her liusband 
for the sake of her own health, or c\’cn for that of her child ; 
and sometime the Avant of sufficient funfls to meet the cx])onsc 
of the journey and of the double household, acts as a deterrent, 
in the same wa)’ that the long voyage used to in former da}"s. 

Amongst the higher grades of the different services, and in the 
Civil Service, this deterrent is seldom felt, but very few of the 
lowxr grade men, or of the Uncovenanted Services can afford 
to send their families to Europe, until it becomes necessary to 
do so for the sake of the education of the children, and to 
economise thq heavy expenditure that their schooling entails. 

Up to this point, it is doubtful if the poorer man is not 
better off, as concerns his household comfort and happiness, 
than the richer man. There is no apprehension of his home 
being broken up before a certain time has elapsed, he has his 
wife with him, and feels more settled, and he secs his children 
for many more years of, their lives than his richer brethren. His 
wife not being troubled with #he idea of “ going home '' makes 
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herself happy out here, and her husband’s house as comfortable 
and bright as slic can, undisturbed hw the constant idea of 
having to sell off everything and start for Europe. 

This period of an ICnglish-woman’s life in India is undoubtedly 
the hapj)iest, aiul nothing bpt the most imperative necessity should 
induce them to shorten it. The difiicultics of house-keeping in 
India arc no doubt considerably greater than in Europe, It 
can hardly be otherwise, considering how much larger the 
establishments arc, and how untrustworthy most, if not all, native 
servants arc ; but still with good management the difficulties 
can be overcome to a great extent, and those that cannot be 
cured, can be endured. When a young wife first starts house- 
kec[)ing, she i^ about as wise as Dora Copperfield concerning the 
requirements of her household. Her ignorance of the language 
leads her info ridiculous and sometimes awkward mistakes, 
and she is liable to commit a few social hlunders. But these 
troubles are soon overcome ; no one is inclined to be hard on 
the mistakes of a new-comer, if she is pleasant and sociable, 
but if slie is exclusive and stiff, she will find her social life 
neither an cas)' nc^r a plca'^ant one, for there are many people 
in Indian society who are very touchy and easily offended. 

Well-trained ser\ants never e\cn smile at the most absurd 
mistakes that their masters or mistresses make ; and although 
they always lake advantage of the ignorance of the latter, it 
is onlv' jint at first that the}' can do so with impunity. No 
one must exi)ect to find it any easy matter to manage a number 
of native servants, who all have different castes, not one of 
whom have anything in common with their employers ; whose 
ideas of lioncst)', cleanliness and truthfulness are not merely 
vague, but do not exist. Their delinquencies must be taken 
philosophically. It is useless to make oneself miserable be- 
cause the sugar, tea, &c , is always being stolen, or the hens 
will not lay cj;gs (according to your kliansauialis account, 
although you arc well aware that those that he makes you 
pay for, arc from your own fowls), or because you caught your 
cook in the very act of straining the soup or the jell}^ through 
an old vest or sock, or you find dirty finger marks on 
the edges of your beautiful new albums, or your pet vases and 
ornaments broken by the person who In India answers to the 
proverbial cat in an English house, namely, “ no one,” — “ it 
broke of itself” you are told, and no amount of investigation 
will throw any light on the subject. These arc daily annoy- 
ances that must be expected, and are rather increased than 
otherwise by constant upbraidings or punishments. 

There are many things that combine to make life in India 
very pleasant, during the first years pf residence, before the 
family, and the troubles incre^e, and before the thought 
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piobable separation is entertained. There is a freedom and 
independence, in all but the largest stations, that is very en- 
joyable : the possibility of indulging in any favorite pursuit or 
amusement, (such as gardening,) and above all the open-hearted 
hospitality that is univeisal through the whole of India, arc among 
the most attractive fc<iturcs of Indian life. To those who enjoy 
even moderately good health, and whose incomes are not so limited 
as to prevent their joining in the numerous amusements that are 
to be had in most moderate-sized stations, or of their taking an oc- 
casirnal trip to the hills, an Indian life is far from an unpleasant 
one, and can always be made bright and cnjo)'ablc. except in 
very small stations, where there arc no amusements of any 
description, and where the monotony is most depressing. 

But India is essentially a countr)^ for the rich,, I'o be poor 
is to be miserable, for comfort is a most ex])cnsivc luxury and 
without it both health and strength must gi\e ^\a)^ Fairl\^ 
good living is essential to health, and main' tilings that are 
looked upcm as luxuries, and can very easily be disja-nsed 
with in a cooler and healthier climate, are ncce-saries in India. 
The income that is sufficient to keep a family comfortably, 
while living together, is not sufficient to provide the same 
amount of comfort ^\hcn two establishments have to be kejit 
up, and it is then tliat the shoe begins to pinch ; how tightly 
it pinches is well known to many an Anglo-Indian who.se 
children are being educated at home, and wlio finds that one 
by one all his little comforts have to be given up to satisfy the 
demands of those who arc good enough to take care of his 
children, provided they arc handsomely paid for so doing. 

Not unfrcquently those demands become so heav)', that the 
question arises of the advisibility of the mother going home 
to take charge of the children herself^ and in some cases it is 
necessary for her to do so ; but a wise woman will defer that 
evil day as long as possible, and not leave her husband to 
endure a life of constant self-sacrifice and discomfort, if she 
can by any means prevent it. 

The richer men do not suffer to the same extent as far as 
their personal comfort is concerned. They can afford to pay 
high and get the best, serv'ants available, and to live well. 

‘ But even they cannot altogether escape the discomforts of a 
divided household. They arc wwse off than bachelors, in that 
they have known the comforts of a home, and have grown 
accustomed to therm They have dropped all their bachelor 
habits, and find it irksome to resume them, and to have to 
attend to household matters. With all the cares of a married 
man they have none of the comforts. 

That there are many men who take the constant desertion 
of their wives philosophically, •and make themselves perfectly 
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happy without thorn, is a matter of regret, for it tells a very 
unilaUcrin^' talc of those wivcb, who m?iy be termed the butter- 
flies of Indian society, and who hardly come under the heading 
of Knglish-women in India, for they arc visitors only, who 
occasionally favor their husbands vith their prc*,ence. These 
cases can only occur amongst those whose wives arc not all to 
them that they should be, and to whom the expense of such a 
divided existence is of no consequence. The voluntary absence 
of the wife causes a sore feeling, and althougli the patience of 
the husband ma)' be great, or although he may .lof^k on 
her ])eriodical dei>arture with resignation or even belief, the 
inw’ard ccai^ciousness that if she cared anytliing about him, she 
would at least make an effort to remain ^\'ith him, lessens his 
affection for^her, and after an absence of two or three years 
a breach is made between them that i^ never thoroughly healed. 
There is no longer tlie same unity of thought or feeling that 
there was in tho^e few hapj)}’ years before she wont home. 

This feeling arises ciuitc irresjiectivc of the fact of there 
being money enough to pnn itle for the divided household ; the 
hearts become divided as well as the households, and while 
the husband is eithcu* too prcaul or t<.)0 indifferent to desire 
his wife to rejoin him, she clings to her English home and 
her children and persuades herself that her duty lies with the 
latter. 

W hen at last she comes out she naturally leaves half of her 
heart w'ith her cliildren, and unless she resolutely determines 
not to giv’e in to the feeling of intense longing tluit she has — 
and that she will have feu* years — to be wath them again, 
to sec their fair )'ou ng faces, to feel the touch of their soft 
little liands, and to hear the sound of their voices — it wall not 
be long befoic she finds that the old loss of spirit and appetite 
and the old feeling of ITissitudc and w'eariness returns, and then 
she becomes an easy prey to fever and all the other ailments 
incidental to a residence in India, and another visit to Europe 
is considered necessary. 

That hhiglish-womcn suffer greatly in India is certain, and 
the life that they arc to a certain extent bound to lead, docs 
not lend to lessen the evil. Whether they live in a large and 
gay station or in a small and dull onc,*thc effect of the climate 
seems to be the same. In the first instance, late hours, and 
constant excitement, rather induce than w^ard off its injurious 
effects, and the excessive dulncss and monotony of mofussil 
life have a most depressing effect, especially where it is increased 
by the absence of children. The life that is led by a large 
proportion of ladies in India is not such as would, even in a 
better climate, keep them in perfect heajth. They do not take 
enough healthy exercise. 
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In almost every part of India the morning is the only time 
when walking or riding exercise can be ttikcn, and, as a rule, 
most gentlemen go out in the morning ; but very few ladies follow 
their good example. In Calcutta where the great and depres- 
sing heat of the day, especially calL^ for early rising, to enable 
people to reap the benefit of the only cool or refreshing air that 
is to be had, it is a matter of regret that so small a proportion 
of the ladies are to be seen out in the morning. 

Some few arc to be met with riding, but not many, and a 
rather Jarger number driving, but for every one who is out, 
taking advantage of the first freshness (if there is any freshness 
to be had) of the morning, there must be twenty who arc 
making up for the li>ss of sleep entailed by late hours over 
night. In the middle of the day, when it is tr)dng to the very 
strongest constitution to be expiised to the heat and glare of 
the streets, a Calcutta lady, who is in society, must lca\'c her 
own house, where in a cool morning gown, anti with a good 
punkah going, she can cnjry, at least, as much coolness as it is 
possible to gel, and dressed in fashionable costume, that is (juite 
unsuited to the climate, drive out to pa}' her calls. 

It 's quite Useless to ]>reach against this foolish and trying 
custom in this case as in many others: custom is stronger than 
reason, calls must be made within regulation hours, and 
small bonnets or hats uorn, c\cn at the risk of sunstroke or 
apoplex}". 

The regular evening drive is a great boon to all Anglo- 
Indians, but there is not so much benefit to be derived from it, 
as from the morning ride or drive as the ground is still hot from 
the rays of the sun. In most stations where there are enough 
Europeans tc cnake it possible, there is generally I. awn Tennis of 
an evening, and it is a pity that more ladies do not play it. 
That they do not, arises from several reasons, principally the 
want of strength or energ}% and the evident dislike of the 
gentlemen to have their sets “ spoilt ” by the lady players. 
The former cause cannot be avoided, but the remedy for 
the latter is in their own hands. If those who can play 
a fairly good game, would persevere and not rest satisfied until 
they could play a thoroughly good one, the discouragement that 
they receive from the gcntlcmcii' players would cease. They 
should practise amongst themselves, until they feel that they 
can join in a set without being accused privately, if not publicly, 
of spoiling it. 

The exercise is invaluable and the recreation hardly less so. 
After a long hot day, spent within doors, with very little to break 
the monotony, and a great deal to enervate and weaken the 
system, and fret the tcgiper, a good game of Lawn Tennis 
acts as a tonic, and does good tQ both minid and body. 
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The one danger of Tennis is, that the players become very warm 
and are liable to take a chill. This can easily be avoided if 
they will take the precaution of having* a light shawl to put on 
when they stop ]jla) :ng, — during that delightful half hour 
licforc they all separate, wherein they discuss all matters, 
private or public, and lisicii to, or relate the latest thing in the 
way of station gossip. It would be wiser to go • home and 
change instead of indulging in this half-hour’s rest, but that 
is not alwa)'s possible. 

Unmarried girls in luigland, as a rule, take a very fair 
amount of exercise, and the change of climate genfrJlllyik tells 
upon them less than u])on their married sisters, because, as 
a rule, the}’ have,' moic time, more siength, and also more 
inducement to take exercise. When once they arc mariicd, 
the caies afld troubles of a family soon begin to interfere with 
their recreations. W hen there aie two or three little ones to be 
cared far, who cannot safely be left to the tender mercies of 
nati\c ayahs (the lender mercies of the wicked aie cruel !) and 
who cause the }oung mothers rest to be broken at night, the 
morning ride is graduall)' discontinued, or if persexered in, 
is not enjo}ed as it was when she could lisc in the morning 
refreshed by a good nights rest. Her pleasant little camping 
cx])editions h<'i\'e to lie gi\en u]), for it is difficult, and rather 
unsafe to take c'l small faniih’ into camj). ITcr life, if she lives 
in a small station, or on a factoiy, becomes duller and duller, 
and unless she gels a eliangt' occasionally, is likeh^ to cflcct both 
her spirits and her health. There are numbers of English-womcn 
in thclc'a and indigo districts, ci.ilK' in the former, who often 
pass weeks without seeing ancitlu'r lady. The roads are frequent- 
ly impassible f(;r nuaiths together and the few neighbours who 
might meet together for 'j'ennis, or for a quiet evening at Wdiist, 
aie unable to do so, un account of the wretched state of the 
roads. 

The monotony of niofiissil life in India has a great deal to do 
with the want of health amongst those Anglo-Indians who are 
unable to go away for a change now’ and again. In large 
stations where tlicrc arc a number of ]Curoj)cans this is hardl}^ 
felt, but for every large station, tlicre are half-a-dozcn small 
ones, wdicrc there is notliing doing, no*cxcitemcnt or amusement 
of any description, and w here the few' who are stationed there, 
live the dullest and most uninteresting life possible. ^ 

It is perhaps in the dulncss of these small stations that the 
cxcu.se lies, for the amount of gossip and .scandal that goes on 
in them— but W'hat is to be said for the larger one ? It is a 
curious and most melancholy fact that tlicrc is hardly a station 
in India, large or small, where the residents live in harmony 
together. Whether the climatc^is to bfamc for making people 
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peculiary touchy and ready to take offence, or the want of healthy 
cinployiiient and anuiscincnt gives them too much time to 
think uver small and trifling matters, or from whatever cause it 
arises, it is an undeniable fact that there arc few stations where 
the residents pull well tv‘gcther. 

Some people say it is cntircl}'' the fault of the ladies, but 
it is hardl)- fair to put it all down to them, as it not iinfiecjiicntly 
happens that unpleasantnesses arise about purely official matters. 
It Is hardly possible lor two men to disagree seriously on official 
matters, and tor it not to effect their prix atc life. It is fortunately 
a rar^ occurrence that if the quarrel is a private one, it is allowed 
to affect tlic official conduct of either party, but it does effect 
the sociability of everyone concerned. l"or any two families 
to be on bad terms with each other, inflicts an injury on all 
their friends. Mrs. and ]Mrs. Ik quarrel, no* one knows, 
or cares why; but the result is that no one can ask them 
to meet each other, and if ]\lrs, A. is in\ iled Mrs. B. is 
hurt at it, and if Mrs. Jk is asked Mrs. A. is hurt, and sO 
it goes on. It is almo'^t useless trx ing to heal these absind 
little station .squabbles, \\ Inch arc ni>t wortliy oi the n,uuc 
of cpiarrels, tlie original cause is freciuentl)' forgotten, but the 
sore IS kept oj)cn b\’ a score of small annovances. Nowhere 
does tile twKico of the poet to “ Ijewaie of entrance to a 
quarrel,’^ — need to be folUjwcd more canTiill)' ih.m in Indian 
society. If once a slight disagreement occurs, tlic sj)ai'k is 
quickly fanned into a flame th.it consumes all f(»rmcr Iriendli- 
iiess, and injudicious ad\iscrs arc scldian wanting to carry 
tales of what each party has done and -*cdd, and so add fuel 
to tlic tlamcs, and the cjuarrcl spreads, and others arc drawm 
into it, even against their will. It is inarxcllous how the most 
peaceful and innocent people arc drawn into tliese storms 
in tea-cups. Tlicy ma)^ net have the slightest wish to annoy, 
or olleiid anyone, and yet tliey arc accused of doing so ; a 
sympathetic friend or acquaintance finds out a reasen lor the 
imaginary affront, and there arc all the materials necessary 
lor a good station squabble. There would be many fewer of 
these senseless and annoying bronillerics the parties con- 
cerned would refuse to listen to any third party, but ask each 
other plainly in what they ha\'e offended. Jdow often the 
answer would be, “ so and so says that you said so and so, 
&c., &c., when no such thing has been said. 

Not unfrequcntly the time-vexed question of precedence 
gives rise to grievous heartburnings, and although the subject 
is one that generally concerns the fair sex, .strange to say, it 
is one that the gentlemen frequently feel aggrieved about : 
Mr. A. would like to know why Mrs. B. was taken into 
dinner before his wife,* and so on, and so on. Any one 
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who has tried to pour oil on the troubled waters of these 
petty and ridiculous, but never ending quarrels, must know 
what a hopeless task it is. It is exceeclingly difficult even to 
steer clear of them, but the surest way to do so is to believe 
nothing and repeat nothii^ of the ordinary station gossip ; 
and if any coolness arises, go direct to the offended party and 
ask the rdJison of the coolness ; if it arises with a friend whose 
friendship you do not care to lose, and if it is not, why let 
the matter pass, but be careful neither to talk of it, nor li.sten 
to anything about it, except from the parties themselves. 

Concerning the subject of gossip and scandal, there -is little 
to be said. “ III weeds grow apace,’" and these weeds of Indian 
society appear to thrive and assume large proportions in every 
district in India. Who the originators are, and whether the 
many hurtful *and annoying scandals that get spread about 
are the result of malicious falsehood, or of innocent gossip, 
that gathers moss, or rather mud as it rolls, is never found 
out. All scandal is put down to the ladies’ account, but a 
large amount of it could with justice be accredited to the 
clubs, chummeries and mess-rooms. That every piece of 
scandal that is once afloat, is caught up and repeated, is hardly 
to be wondered at, considering how appetising a well seasoned 
dish of scandal is to most people, even to the nobler sex, 
especially when it is contrasted with the very weak and taste- 
less topics of conversation that are usually dished up for their 
edification. 

There are certain subjects of conversation — if it can be 
called conversation — that ought to be tabooed at all social 
gatherings, so heartily tired are most people of hearing them ; 
and yet they are always being brought foward. The servants, 
the boxwallah, the bazar, and the children, ought to be ex- 
cluded from polite socie^ and kept for the private edification 
of those who wish to hear about them. The subject of 
childien and their perfections are interesting only to their 
parents and very intimate friends ; the boxwallah’s boxes 
may be full of the greatest household treasures and bargains ; 
the bazar rates may be never so dear or so cheap, and the ser- 
vants never so troublesome, or so invaluable, but it is wearisome 
to listen to, or to be obliged to talk of these subjects always. 

It would surely be better to talk up to the tastes of the 
well-educated, intellectual portion of the community, or even 
to listen to them, than to talk doivn to the level of that por- 
tion of it, who are content day after day to ring the changes 
on these few and uninteresting topics. It is wonderful with 
what renewed interest they are brought forward on all occasions : 
a few remarks on general news, a few grumbles at the rate 
of exchange, and insensibly thf talk sfips into the old grooves 
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unless, indeed, there is a savory dish of scandal to be discussed, 
a poor victim, probably an innocent one, to be sacrificed by the 
scandle-monj^ers. 

There would be fewer of these pests of society if there 
were fewer idle people. Idleness^ tempts many to break 
the clcvLUth commandment: (‘‘Mind your own business, 
and let your neighbour mind his,”) who if they had* plenty of 
occupation would ha\c no temptation to do so. Most ladies 
keep a tailor at vork all the )'car round, and unless their 
family^is a large one, have no occasion to do much plain 
nccdlc'-work thcmscKcs. It is much better for a lady who 
has only her own nccfiicwtn k to do, not to keep a tailor ; where 
there arc no children it is an unnecessary luxury, and leaves 
more time on her hands than is advisable in a country where 
tlierc arc so few means available of occupying it profitably 
or agreeably. There arc man}' hours in the day, especially 
in the hot weather, that have to be got through somehow ; 
the busy housewife, who has children to look after and work 
for, and who is not rich enough to emplo}' a numerous staff 
of a\'ahs, bearers, and durzies, finds no difficulty in getting 
rid of the hoius. But what can those who have no children 
and plcnt}^ of servants do during the long hours when their 
husbands are in office, or on their factories ? They lead an 
idle life, and not unfrcqucntl}' a useless life. 

With no excitement in their lives, and little, if any change, 
unless they keep themselves well employed, and occupy them- 
selves with more wholesome subjects than those already men- 
tioned, via,., tlieir servant-, &c., &c., and the shortcomings of 
their neighbours, their tone becomes perceptibly lower, until 
at last they do not even care for any more rational method of 
passing their time, and allow all their talents to become rusty 
and useless. How often is the request for music or singing 
met with the unsatisfactory an.swer : “ I used to play, but 

I am quite out of practise.” 

In the case of those who have not the means to indulge in 
a life of idleness, the re.sult is too often the same, although the 
end is reached by a different route, — a different, and a very much 
less blameworthy, but a very much le.ss easy one. 

The woman whose whole time is occupied with household 
matters, and the care of young children, can hardly be blamed 
for allowing her piano to remain unopened, and her sketch 
book untouched ; if all her energies are devoted to making 
her husband’s income cover their expenses, and her talents 
to the cutting out and contriving of small garments, it is not 
to be wondered at that in time her thoughts and ideas rarely 
rise above these matters. There are a number of English- 
women in India who lead as busy a life as any English hoMSC- 
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wife,, with' many more discomforts and annoyances, and none 
of the healthy pleasures of English home life. The trials 
and troubles of this numerous class ‘are so many, that they 
must have a chapter to themselves. 

Chapter II. 

The general idea amongst the friends and relations of Anglo- 
Indians who liave no experience of India themselves, is, that 
everyone living out here is well off, and leads a life of case and 
luxury. It is hardly necessary to sa}^ that this idea is a false one. 
lujr every “ Burra .Sahib ” who draws good pay and c^LlTafferd 
every luxury that is to be had for money, there are a dozen 
“ Chota Sahibs ’’whose pay, although it appears to be very good 
in the eyes of his home people, is barely sufficient to keep him 
in even a moderate amount of comfort. 

When a young girl mairics a man whose income is not less 
than Rs. 500 a munth, her friends and rclaticjiis naturally 
think that that sum is sufficient to ensure her having a very 
comfortable home, and when the amount reaches Rs. /CX) or 
Koo, they ccmclude that she and her husband are very well off. 
If there are no children, and no old debts to be paid off, they 
are, if not rich, at least very comfortably off, but otheiwise they 
caniKjt be said to be so. 

In the first ])laco, Rs. 700 docs not repesent ,^70 as it used 
to, and as m»)‘5l people at Home still calculate that it does 
They would ap[)reciatc the difference if for every of 

their income they received only /^57. Even this in the eyes 
of the good fidks at Home, who probably married on much 
less, for very few piofcssional men start in life with that 
much income, is a good one ; but in India it dwindles away 
until it is so small, that the amount of comfort derived from 
it is quite disproportic^natc to the amount of hard work and 
the hardships that have to be gone through to obtain it. There 
are many expenses to be met with in India that do not occur in 
England. 

In the first place, all Anglo-Indians are exiles, and must 
pay a heavy tax for being so, as when their leave is due, they 
have to take a long and expensive journey before they reach 
their home, and they must put b)’ »omc portion of their in- 
come every year, to enable them to go to Europe and back, 
if not for their own sakes, for that of their wives and children, 
English children, that is to say, children born of pure European 
parents, cannot stand the climate of India, they sicken very 
quickly, and even if they live, they grow up weak and feeble 
not only in body but in moral strength as well. The income 
that was ample when the young couple started in life, is no 
longer so when the expense of seeding three or four or even one 
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or two children to Europe has to be incurred. The income 
does not increase in proportion to the expenses. The children 
have to be sent home and kept there at a ruinous cost for a 
poor man, suitable provision has to be made for them in case 
of their father's death, and the subscriptions to the funds are 
some of them very heavy. A subscription of Rs. 70 per month 
does not ensure by any means a large amount for a widow and 
three or four children, in the usual pension or insurance 
funds, but what man in England would think of paying that 
amount out of an income of from £ 500 to 800? If the wife, 
£is well as the children, live in Europe, and the husband has to 
live sparely and lodge poorly to provide for them, he may well 
regret having ever married, but if his wife remains with him, and 
takes upon herself— as a good wife should — the burden of all 
household economies and worries, their Indian home may be a 
very happy one, although it is nothing like the luxurious one 
that their home-folk imagine it to be. 

But how often does it hap|)cn that a wife remains with her 
husband the full term of his service ? The few — the very few — 
who do so arc, without doubt, the happiest wives in India. 
Their marriages arc generally those of affection, and having 
chosen their husband from affection, and not from interested 
motives, they stay with him, as a matter of course, without 
allowing the thought of a possible separation to disturb their 
happiness, and who never hesitate — when the time comes for 
their children to require a change to a healthier climate — to part 
with them, rather than with their husband. They marry the 
husband and not the children, and they can find many people 
in Europe to take care of their children ( in consideration of 
being handsomely paid for so doing ), and to bring them up as 
well, perhaps even better, (although no mother will admit 
it) than they can ; but who can take care of the husband ? Who 
will attend to those small comforts that he has grown accus- 
tomed to, or nurse him in sickness, or make his home, probably 
a lonely one in some small out-station, bright and cheerful, and 
by entering into all his cares and troubles, lessen their power to 
depress and dishearten him ? Who will do this — if a wife deserts 
her post, and leaves him to bear the heat and burden of the 
day ” alone ? 

The struggle in leaving the children is a very hard one, and 
can only be fully understood by those who have gone through 
it themselves. Good and loving wives are generally good and 
loving mothers, and to part with their chidren for the best and 
brightest years of their life, is a trial that nearly breaks their 
hearts. The touch of those soft little hands, clinging to theirs, 
the sound of the merry voices, or the piteous look in the tearful 
eyes when the last farewell wasi— not spoken — for a farewell such 
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as that cannot be spoken, but pressed on the soft clinging lips, 
will haunt them for years, long years of absence during which 
they are deprived of all a mother's delight in seeing their little 
ones, and caring for them themselves. The mother knows 
that she will never see those children again ; they will be nearly 
grown up when she meets* them, and slie will be almost a stran- 
ger to them ; she knows this, and feels it deeply, and yet she 
also knows and feels, that deep as her grief may be at being 
deprived of her children, it would be still deeper if she had to 
be parted from her husband, and that her conscience would 
keep her on the rack, fearing all manner of evils for Jiffti, iaihe 
years of their separation. ^ 

That she also fears for her children is true, but the conscious- 
ness that she is away from them from no fault or choice of her 
own, but because her liusband’s lot, and consequently her own, 
is cast in a couiitiy in which they cannot thrive, makes the 
fear she entertains on their behalf, less unendurable than it 
would otherwise be. The very effort required to restrain, to a 
certain extent, the outward expression of her grief, lest by 
giving way to it she should make her husband think that she 
regretted having left them, helps her to subdue it ; and, having 
remained with him, she is too generous to let him feel to the 
full extent the sacrifice she has made, or to allow her longing 
for her children to sadden his home, and prevent her from 
making it cheerful and bright. 

Although ill-health is (he usual reason for making a change 
to Europe “ absolutely ncccssaiy,” to most of the ladies who 
crowd the decks of the Homeward bound steamers, very few 
cases can be found where the woman who has nobly and un- 
selfishly remained in India with her husband throughout his 
service, has suffered more than those who have wasted their 
lives and their substance in running backwards and forwards 
in search of health, although they have been exposed to the 
evil effects of the climate for many more years. In the end 
they arc no doubt greatly broken down in health, but so also 
are many of those who have sought to avoid this natural conse- 
quence of a residence in such a climate as that of India, by 
running away from it every now and again. 

The cost of educating children ki England lays a heavy 
burden on the parents in India ; at the rate of exchange that 
has prevailed of late years, it not unfrequently leaves them with 
barely enough to live upon, and the necessity of saving enough 
to defray the cost of the few journeys home that are possible 
and unavoidable, compels them to practise so strict an economy, 
that the “ luxury ” of an Indian life is beyond their reach. 

As a rule, parents are very unselfish, and deny themselves a 
great many comforts that in t^eir younger days they considered 
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indispensable, rather than run the risk 'of their children being 
less well educated and cared for than they would wish them to 
to be, by placing them in cheaper, and pci haps less reliable, 
schools or families. What really careful or loving mother hesi- 
tates between the new dresses, &c., that she most certainly re- 
quires, and the extras that must be paCid for her girlscvcry now 
and again, or what father does not curtail his tailor’s bills until 
his wife’s ingenuity is taxed to the utmost to hide frayed edges, 
and worm seams, that his son may be kept at a first, instead of 
a second class school. 

Xb^s Kfe of constant self-denial and economy in every detail 
oJ* household expenditure, however noble the motive of it may 
be, has an injurious effect on those who have to practise it year 
after year. The men do not, or at least should not, suffer from 
it to the same extent as the women, as the petLy details of 
housekeeping do not fall to their share, and they have more 
change and variety in their lives, d'hc perpetual struggle to 
make both ends meet, added to the sickness and anxiety that 
falls to their lot, causes most women to age very quickly. It is 
very seldom that they arc ‘ fat, fair and forty,” unless “ their lines 
have fallen in pleasant places,” or they have no children. 

Where there arc cliiklrcn there must be anxiety, and although 
their presence in the house tends to brighten it, and give it 
a charm that is never present in the house that is without a 
child, the difficulties of rearing and training these tender 
little plants, in an atmosphere that is morally and physically 
unfit for them, is great ; especially where there are not the 
means to admit of European nurses being employed. 

In some parts of India the native servants are mucli better 
than in others, but nowhere arc they sufficiently trustworthy 
to justify a mother in leaving licr children in their charge. The 
best of them have no sense of truthfulticss or honesty, and 
will yield to a child in everything, no matter how wrong it 
may be, and the worst of them arc fiends who, to save them- 
selves trouble, or to gratify^ themselves, will neglect or drug their 
little charges without the slightest compunctic»n ; and the mother 
who would not care to run the risk of ha\'ing her cliiJd drugged 
to make it sleep soundly at night, or bathed in scalding hot 
water, or plunged into a ceJd bath, or otherwise ill-trc^ited, must 
keep it with her at night, and bathe it herself, and never leave 
it in a native woman’s charge more than she can possibly avoid. 

In the case of elder children, it is not only their bodily 
health that has to be cared for, it is even more difficult to keep 
their minds healthy than their bodies. The whole moral tone 
of native servants is so low, as to render it a matter of necessity 
that children .should be left with them as little as possible, if 
tlie parents wish them to retain Acir innocence and freshness* 
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Even the women have no idea of common decency, and will 
carry on a conversation of the lowest description before children. 
The difficulty in teaching Anglo-Indi.'tn children to be truth- 
ful, honest and straightforward, is only to be overcome by 
keeping them from the native servants, and this is not always 
easy wlicn there arc several of them, or when the mother is 
not strong. 

Tlic dread of seeing her little ones grow up with the taint 
of the country on them, and the misery of seeing their little 
faces grow thinner and paler year by year, often induces a 
mother to give in to the general custom, and go homo^for < 

sakes, and it serves in a great measure to reconcile her to the 
subsequent separation from them. 

Jhit the trial above all others that wrings a mother’s heart 
is to see her * child fading, gradually but surely, and to hear 
the kind doctor, who has wisely and consideratey withheld his 
usually welcomed advice of “ go Home,” (knowing the difficulties 
in the way of its being followed) until he feels that he cannot 
conscientiously do so any longer, acknowledge that it is the only 
hope for the child’s life ; and yet be unable to follow it for want 
of the necessary funds. 

A heavy debt is then added to other difficulties, for the 
money has to be borrowed, or the child’s life sacrificed. If no 
English-womcn went home but those who were obliged to do so 
from some such urgent reason and not for every ordinary ill- 
ness, and if they would resist more steadily the mistaken idea 
that all ailments are to be cured by a voyage to Europe, there 
would be fewer men living solitary and perhaps unsteady lives, 
and fewer sickly wives, wandering about in search of health 
and filling the pockets of the P. & O. Company’s shareholders 
with their husband’s hard-earned money. 

For those who go Itome without very sufficient reason there is 
no excuse. There are many such to be seen on board the 
homeward steamers, languid, used-up invalids when they weep 
pathetic adieu to their too indulgent husbands at Garden 
Reach or the Appolo Bund, and bright, lively companions, 
ready to join in all the amusement that are going on before their 
tears are well dried. There is no sight that tends to make men 
more sceptical as to the virtues of wofnenkind, and the blessings 
of matrimony, or that lowers women more in their eyes than that 
of the easily-consoled wife, who laughs and chats gaily as sKe 
goes on shore with her last new admirer, to telegraph a touching 
message to her deserted husband. Of such as these the less 
said the better. 

When once the difficulty of educating the children in Europe 
is over, and the sons are started in life, or the daughters can 
be brought out to live with .their parents, the latter can enjoy 
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life far more. The Indian home that is blessed with fair 
young daughters, is perhaps as happy a one as there is to be 
found, and it is a pit}' thkt it is so soon broken up by their mar- 
riage ; for well-educated, carefully brought up and lady-like 
daughters do not remain long unmarried in India, and although 
the general idea is that parents are never content until they have 
settled their daughters comfortably in life, many of them 
would prefer their remaining with them a few years longer, 
and settling in England, and not in tlie land of their own exile ; 
which they themselves are only too glad to leave, and shake 
i^*!r>dtist twm off their feet. 


An English-woman in India, 



Akt. VIII.— mkdi>«:val india. 

The CiiA(HiTAi Conquest. 

T hree weeks after the victory at Panipat, Bdbar took 
possession of Agra, which the Lodi monarchs had made 
the capital of the Empire. Here he found llumaiun engaged in 
making friends, among whom were the family of the deceased 
Raja of Gwalior. From them, among other offerings, the con- 
queror received the Koh-i-nur Diamond, which, until if "pas^SN^i 
into British hands, was always believed to bring ill-fate on its 
possessor. Bdbar extended his protection to the refugees ; also 
making provision for the mother of the deceased Sultan, Ibrahim, 
and for her household. Nevertheless the Mughols were, for 
some time, most unpopular, and the surrounding country broke 
into chronic rebellion. The ills of climate were superadded ; the 
hot weather had begun, the fields were desolate, there was 
neither food for man nor fodder for beast. The foreign troops, 
accustomed to the fresh breeze of the Afghan hills, were pros- 
trated by heat and decimated by apoplexy. Many of the offi- 
cers proposed to retire towards Kabul : but Jkibar arrested the 
movement by a manly c.xpostulation. Ultimately only one 
chief was found to abandon his leader. 

To add to all this trouble, the terrible Sang Rdm or Sanka, 
the Rdna of Udaipur (who had affected friendliness so long as 
the Pathans ruled at Agra and the Chaghtais were afar) now 
appeared in arms and captured a fort held by a chief friendly to 
Babar. Encouraged by this success Rana Sanka advanced 
towards Agra, with the intent to contest with the Mughol the 
possession of Hindustan. 

In their mountain fe^tnesses the chiefs of his race had pre- 
sumed their independence, but their traditions regarded the 
people of the Northern mountains as the hereditary foes of the 
Aryan races, and as their destined supplanter in Hindustan. 
Rana Sanka defied the augury and formed a confederacy of the 
Rajputs to strike a blow for empire. The year 1526 wore away 
in minor operations. Humaiun conducted a successful campaign 
in Bahar, occupying Jaunpur. Babar was put in possession of 
the Fort of Gwalior. Having thus swept his immediate field of 
action clear of Muslim rivals, Babar assembled all his available 
forces ; and in the month of October, marched south-west 
from Agra to relieve Bidna which was threatened by the Rajput 
army. 

By comparison of BdbaPs narrative witli that of Tod, the 
historian of the Rajputs, we find that some time was now wast- 
ed in negotiation. The Mughol army \^as encamped at Sikri, 
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about half way between Agra and Bi^na ; and Sanka had long 
been in the habit of corresponding with Babar, whom — as 
already mentioned — it had been his interest to conciliate as 
long as their common foes, the Lodis, were in possession of 
the Empire. Whether or no Babar still hoped to preserve 
friendly relations with him, and through him with the Rajputs, 
correspondence appears to have been still proceeding when the 
accidents of proximity brought it to a sudtlen end. One morn- 
ing a young and zealous Mughol officer, named Aziz, being in 
temporary command of the advanced guard, precipitated events 
within ten miles of the Rajput camp at the head of 
fifteen hundred horse. The enemy's pickets gave the alarm and 
a large body of his cavalry attacked Aziz. Confusion ensued ; 
a yaktail standard was taken, and many Mughols were made 
prisoners. Babar hurried reinforcements to the front. The 
retreat was covered by a superior officer namcxl Mahammcd Ali 
Jang, Babar in person bringing up some gim^ in further supi)ort. 

Babar was now seriously anxious. As at Panipat, he en- 
trenched his army and protected his artillciy. At the same 
time he bethouglit him of his sins, and rc.'^olved to abjure wine. 
The \vhole of tne plate used in drinking festivities was ordered 
up, everything was hammered to pieces, the fragments were dis- 
tributed among the needy. This public act by no means addeil 
to the spirits of the tnjops ; on the contrary, despondency and 
desertion became common, and Babar found himself compelled 
to adopt the most solemn means of appealing to the zeal of his 
followers, and Swore them on the Koran to conquer or to die 
upon the field. At the same time he, for the first time in his 
life, allowed his beard to grow on the chin. 

Thus wore away the pleasant cold season of those regions. 
On the first day of the Persian year — all Bihar’s civilisation was 
borrowed from J^ersia — active steps were ad(^[)tcd. It was 
Tuesday the I2th of March 1527 when the adventurers, finding 
the Hindus hanging back, resolved to assume the offensive. 
The camp was broken up, and an advance made to Kanhwa, 
a march nearer to Biana. Here, once more, the guns were 
ranged in front, the musketeers being behind them, and the 
cavalry upon either flank. Some further skirmishing took 
place, and a last attempt at negotiation ; and then, on Satur- 
day the i6th, Babar attacked in person at the head of his 
cavalry, having by that time arrived within four miles of the 
enemy’s camp. The danger, as is often happens, melted on 
being faced ; the Hindus were paralysed by the fire of the guns 
to which they had nothing to oppose, and by the weight of the 
men-at-arms mounted on Turkman and Afghan horses, by 
whom — according to Bdbar’s usual tactics — they were enveloped 
on flank and rear, They broke after a fierce struggle which 
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lasted all the day ; many of their chiefs and leaders fell ; a great 
number of prisoners were taken ; the doughty Sdnfcar saved him- 
self by flight. The pursuit, however, was inefficient, and Bdbar 
takes great blame to himself for not having conducted it in 
person. A pyramid of the^ enemy’s skulls, the usual Turkman 
fashion, commemorated the fight. 

Among the chiefs who had fallen on the side of the Hindus 
had been Hassan Khan, who had succeeded to the government 
of Mewat over which his family had held a quasi-independent 
sway for nearly two centuries. The country was to the 
south-west of Delhi, a group of confused hills, about^Ke\ 9 SWi 
and Alwar. It is not clear what were its precise limits, but 
it must have been of considerable extent, since Babar sa3\s that 
the revenue was over three crores, ” meaning, apparently, 
about two huifdred and forty thousand pounds of our money — 
more than the wliole land-revenue of the province of Agra as 
given in his memoirs. At this period, we arc told, that the 
usual capital was Tijara ; but Alwar was one of the chief forti- 
fied towns, and at that moment the scat of Government. 
Hassan Khan’s son submitted and was pardoned with an 
assignment of land. Tijara was conferred upon one of the 
Turkish nobles and Alwar on another. 

Having made these arrangements, Babar advanced into 
Rajputan, lent upon striking a final blow at the Rdna of 
Udaipur, the redoubted Sanka, But a very strong place barred 
the road ; Chandairi, which had fallen into Sanka’s hands 
toward.s the end of the Lodi dyna.sty, and was now held 
for the Rdna by one of his men named Mcdini Rao, 
with a garrison of over 4,000 Rajputs — “pagans,” Babar 
calls them; with him the Hindus are alwa\\s “ pagans,” the 
native Muslims “ Afghans,” and his own peoi^c “Turks.” His 
own officers ho designates by the Turkish title of “ Begs,” using 
the generic Persian title “ Amir ” for all officers, whether his own, 
belonging to the native Muslims, or Hindus. What he was 
himself it might be difficult to say. His secretary Sliekh Zain 
calls him “ the Khakfui,” an old Tartar title. His true position 
was something between that of dacoit, or leader of bandits, and 
that of Emperor of Hindustan, which he, facto, may be said 
to have attained at the time of his death some three years 
later on. 

He was now, in the latter part of the year 1527 A. D., 
approaching Chandairi, but the approach was through a diffi- 
cult country. He had to cut down the woods and to make a 
road for his guns and wagons as he proceeded. It took him 
six weeks to reach Chandairi. He found it a place of some 
strength. The town was fortified, the walls running along the 
slope of a hill, on whose summit stood the fort or inner citadel. 
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The artillery of the assailants was placed on an opposite 
mound, upon ground prepared for the purpose. Scaling ladders 
and screens having behn prepared, the place was summoned, 
but Medini Rao rcf^uscd to surrender. In a week’s time all 
was ready, when suddenly a letter arrived from the eastward, 
announcing that the Turkish army had been defeated, driven 
out of Lucknow, and forced to fall back upon Kanauj. Babar 
seems to have kept the news to himself for the time, and 
pressed on the assault. By night time his men had stormed 
the town and driven the garrison into the citadel. Next 
<rlOfnin^ having examined the locality, he found that there 
was one comparatively easy access to the gate by a path or 
covered way, leading down to the water that ran at the foot 
of the hill. Here, therefore, he placed his body-guard and the 
centre of his line, and at once commenced a* simultaneous 
attack on all sides, of which that by the covered way was to 
be the most serious. The Rajputs made a stout defence ; but 
a Beg named Shaham Nur found a bastion of the citadel 
joining on to a part of the town wall, and by climbing this he 
effected an entry. The force of the garrison posted at the 
covered way was driven in, and other parts of the walls were 
scaled. Then followed the horrible heroism habitual to a con- 
quered Hindu garrison of those days. The defenders having 
slain their own women and children, stripped themselves to 
the skin, and rushing out sword in hand, renewed the fight. 
But the sally was in vain ; the steady valour of the disciplined 
Mughols (to give them their proper name) prevailed. The 
survivors of the garrison fell on one another in Medini’s quar- 
ters ; ere the day declined the whole place was in the conqueror s 
hands. 

Raising his ciwtomary pyramid of heads Bdbar proceeded 
to call a council of his Begs. Chandairi was made over to 
Ahmud Shih, the son of the Afghan, from whom Sanka had 
taken it. News came that Sanka was dead, and Bdbar thinking 
the Afghdns of the East his more pressing danger, resolved, 
with the acquiescence of his council, on marching against them 
before taking further measures against the Rajputs. 

Chandairi had fallen on a Thursday on the Sunday follow- 
ing, the army was in "motion. Crossing the Jumna at Kinar, 
just below the confluence of the Chambal, he sent on a party 
of light troops to procure intelligence, and marched the main 
army with all possible despatch towards Kanauj. When within 
a short distance of that place, he met his scouts who brought 
information that the enemy was posted on the left bank of the 
Ganges, just below Kanauj, prepared to contest the passage of 
the river. > 

Bdbar adopted the mfcasurcs of a good officer, laying hands on 
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all procurable boats he found himself in possession of a number 
sufficient to throw a sort of pontoon bridge over the stream. It 
was now about the end of winter, a •period when the rives in 
Upper India, deriving their supplies from the Himalayan snow, 
are at their least width and volume; a circumstance which 
must have much facilita*tcd liabar’s operations. Planting a 
breastvvcM'k up-stream which he filled with matchlockmen, and 
placing a heavy gun upon an island below, he protected his men 
while they were at work. In less than a fortnight the bridge 
was completed ; and on the third day after (a Friday), the army 
effected the passage and established itself on the left bank, th«ngjh 
resisted by the enemy. Babar admits that, having obtairi^, 
this measure of success, he ought to have at once gone on ; 
but he sacrificed his plans to a puerile crochet. For some 
unintelligible* reason he resolved to fight on Sunday, thereby 
losing a day. The enemy profited by the delay to decamp, 
and Babar had to be content with occupying Lucknow and the 
surrounding country. 

From this expedition Babar returned to Agra, whence he went 
on a visit to Gwalior. While there he received a messenger 
fiom the son of the late Rana Sanka, whose speedy submission 
showed the wisdom of the determination to deal vigorously 
with the Afghans and the prestige that had been gained by 
the success of that campaign. 

In the beginning of 1529 more bad news came from the 
eastward, and once more the indefatigable leader, riding in one 
day from Gwalior to Agra, put himself at the head of his army. 
It is to be noticed that the Pathiin Chief, Sher Khan — soon to 
become so famous — had absconded from Babar’s Court, and 
about this time appeared in the ranks of the Native Muslim 
insurgents whom he was afterw^ards to lead to temporary 
triumph. For the tinje, however, the Mughol star continued 
to ascend ; Babar marched down the Duat, raised the siege of 
Chunar by the mere alarm of his approach, and reached Ghazi- 
pur by forced marches. Here he opened negotiations with the 
Musulmdn King of Bengal, and on these failing, gave him a sound 
chastisement after a long engagement in which the Bengalis 
appear to have fought with their backs to a river, and sup« 
ported by a fleet of boats. The story is confused and of no 
great importance, for Bengal was left unmolested. 

Early in September 1529 Babar returned to Agra, and his 
charming autobiography comes to an abrupt end. It may be 
that his health broke down, and that the rest, thus at last rea- 
lised, left him without spirit to continue the work of writing. He 
was now truly Emperor, and of a vast though incoherent 
Empire, extending from Badakshdn and Kunduz, beyond the 
Hindu Kuah range including all Afghanistan, the Punjab, 
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Hindustan, Rajputdn and Bahat On the 26th of December 1530 
he died peacefully at Agra, in the fiftieth year of his age, having 
nominated as his successor his eldest son Humaiun, then in his 
twenty-second year : “ Do not slay your brothers,’’ he said at 
their last interview, ** but watch them with care.” He was 
buried in the beautiful garden on the left bank of the river, just 
-above the city of Agra, known in modern times as “ the Kam- 
.bdgh but his remains were in after years removed to Kabul, 
near which city his tomb is still to be scon. [ For Burne’s 
description of the tomb and its site, Erskinc i, 517.] 

geds by his own record, Babarwas amiable, social, enduring 
of privation and labour, yet prone to pleasure ; with small care 
for moral obligations, and but little taste for the civil duties of 
a ruler. No doubt has ever been thrown on the Memoirs — the 
IVdkidf, or Tucak of Babar. Originally written in Chaghtai 
Turkish, they were translated into Persian by a member of the 
family in the reign of the author’s grandson, the Emperor 
Akbar. They have been translated into French, in modern days, 
by M. Pauet de Courtcille; an English translation of the Persian 
version lias been made by the late Mr. W. Erskinc, and copious 
extracts given in the fiairtli vn)lume of Doiuson, The book is 
one that can never fail to please ; being no less than the “ confes- 
sions ” of a mcdicuval adventurer, who combined qualities not 
often found together, and whose speech is candid, while his 
observation is direct and genuine. Although professing Islam, 
Babar is no bigot, and instead of sending infidels to hell ” is 
ready enough to negotiate with the Rais and Kanas, and to 
maintain them in dignity and usefulness. His opinion of the 
Hindus and their land was, however, decidedly and trenchantly 
unfavourable. 

“ Hindustan,” says the conqueror, is a country that has but 
little to recommend it. The inhabitants ^re not good looking, 
they have no idea of the pleasures of society ; they have no genius 
or generalising talent, neither polish of manner, amiability or 
sympathetic feeling, neither ingenuity nor mechanical inven- 
tion, nor knowledge or skill in architecture ; they have no decent 
houses, good fruit, ice or cold water ; their markets are ill- 
supplied ; they have neither public baths nor colleges, neither 
candles nor candlesticks. .If you w^ant to read or write by night, 
you must have a filthy half-naked fellow standing over you all 
the time with a flaring torch.” 

This extract is not only interesting as a description — perhaps 
a little pessimistic, — of the state of Hindustan in Bibar’s time, 
but as showing the comparatively high standard of his own 
notions of civilisation. In the copy of the Persian translation 
of the Memoirs, which belonged to the Emperor Shdh Jahin, 
there are about one hundred coloured drawings, which strongly 
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confirm this estimate. Tlie portrait of the author and hero,, 
in wliich the likeness is preserved throughout, is tliat of a 
thoughtful gentleman, with pale, oval face and small pointed 
black moustache, not unlike a Russian officer of Hussars of 
our own times. 

The weaknesses of his administration have been pointed out 
by a very able contemporary. It has been mentioned that 
an Indian Muslim, named Slier Khan, had been at one time in 
the suite of B/ibar, whom he left during the Chandairi campaign 
to take part in the rebellion of his countrymen in Bahar. He 
justified himself in these words: — “ If work and foitunc ^voui^wrq 
I will drive the Mughols from India ; for they are not our supe- 
riors in battle, or in single combat ; but we Afghans have let 
the Empireship slip through our fingers by our own dissensions. 
Since I have been among the Mughols and observed their con- 
duct, I hav’e seen that they lack oider and discipline. And their 
leaders from pride of birth and station neglect the superinten- 
dence of admininistration and leave affairs in the hands of 
officials in whom they blindly trust. These men act on corrupt 
motives in every case, whether it be a soldier’s, a cultivator’s, or 
a refactory zemindar’s. From lust of gain they make no dis- 
tinction between friend and foe.” 

The shrewd observer who made this diagnosis was now in 
something like the position occupied by Robert Bruce in Britain, 
at the death of Edward Longsliaiiks. The heir of Bubar was^ 
Humaiun, a Prince not destitute of chivalric qualities, but idle 
and dissipated, whose Bannockburn was awaiting him. For 
the first few years of his reign he conducted tedious and ulti- 
mately unsuccessful campaigns in Guzeiat and Mdlwti, and in the 
intervals devoted attention to building a new fort in a part of 
Firoz Sixth’s city near Delhi, to which he gave the name of 
Diorpam. Meanwhile ^hc Afghans were fighting among them- 
selves in Bahar and Bengal. In these quarters Sultan Mahmud, 
brother of the deceased Ibrahim Lodi, was still paramount ; and 
being acknowledged by the majority of the Afghans as their ruler, 
was able to command for a time the allegiance of the Khan. 
With their united forces they occupied Jaunpur. This circum- 
stance drew Humaiun into the field from which he was to retire 
after a struggle of three years, worsted and discomfited. It 
may, therefore, be taken as the occasion of saying a few words 
of the remarkable man to whom he was opposed, the fact in 
regard to whom having been recorded after his death, and the 
downfall of his short-lived dynasty may be regarded as free 
from exaggeration and oriental flattery. 

Sher Shlh was originally named Farid : he was the grandson 
of an immigrant ( of the Siir tribe ) who came from the Afghin 
province of Roh — on the spurs of the Salaiman range— the 
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same from wJiich the “ Rohillas ” afterwards got their name, 
The date of Iiis birth is not to be found, but it must have taken 
place in the last ten of fifteen years of the fifteenth century, 
lie was sent to Jaunpur for his education and gave proofs of 
earl}^ ability. While yet young he obtiiined charge of a district 
of Ihdiar. Here he displayed the originality of an earnest 
reformer, and laid the foundation of the system whioh was to 
become so great under Akbar. The union of humanity with 
energy is most exce})tiona] in vlsiatic statesmen, for their 
conduct is usually the result of impulse, and determined by the 
^.^ ailirtg turn of individual character. ^\11 that Slier Khan 
( or Shdh ) is known to have done shows reflection and prin- 
ciple. On taking charge of his first district he assembled the 
officials and the heads of the community. To the funner lie 
said that he had set his heart on the welfare of the tract, so 
that their own interests would be as much concerned in that 
object as his reputation could he. In the last resource success 
depended on the humble peasantry, who notoriously sufTered 
from the corruption and oppression of those in authority. He 
had, thciefore, determined on the revenue on the 

measured area of the land, rewaiding the collecting officials by 
a commissi /U. The payment miglit be in cash or in Icind, «it 
the cultivatoi’s pleasure “ 1 accordingly warn you,” he said 
to the offi<^ials. “tliat if the people complain that you take more 
than w hat is so fixed, 1 shall iru’sclf take part in the audit, and 
shall debit the excess to you.” Then, turning to the cultivating 
headmen, he added that the revenue wamld be collected with 
the utmost strictness ; but so long as they [)aid a lenient assess- 
ment with punctualit}' they might ahva^^s come to him With 
their complaints ; he u'ould allow none to o]>i)rcss them. 

Family troubles driving him from home, he w'cnt to Delhi 
and i\gra in scaich of employment a^d patronage. Slu)rtly 
before lidbar’s conquest, he got an extended charge in Jkilnr, 
and it w^as about this time that he acquired tlic title of ‘‘ Slier 
Khan.” In the earlier part of Bibar’s career, Slier Khan sup- 
ported the L<^>di cause in the eastern pro\inces ; but in 1528 
he joined the Mughol camp. As we have already seen he 
formed an unfavourable opinion of the character and habits of 
the adventurers. Perceiving his aspiring and energetic charac- 
ter, Babar meditated his arrest ; but the wary Afghan antici- 
pated this, withdrawing from the camp during the Chandaiii 
campaign. After various wars and intrigues he espoused the 
cause of Sultdn Mahmud about the end of the year 1535, while 
Humaiun was engaged in Guzerat. Humaiun entertained 
thoughts of attacking him, but was glad to change his mind. 
Amusing the Kmperor with insincere negotiations, the politic 
Afghan got possessiorf of Chunar, and the Emperor turned 
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once muie to hit. efforts in the We 4 -. Slier Khan, having leisure 
to work out in':, owii plans, soon i;ot rid of Sultan Mahmud who 
retired to (iaur in Benj^al. Sher Ivhaii* j)er^.uadc(l the 
offic(.:rs in Jkihar of his Ka alty, and lur some tune was left 
unmolested. At length ( J537 ) iluinaiun, ha\njL; been cjilindy 
unsuccessful in Gu/anat aial Maiwa, resolved to move down e.isL 
and lookdnto matters theie lor himself. Chunir, a stroni;’ plaLC 
on the G.in<.;es, resistin^^ him, was taken cm the olli of Jaim.uy 
153S. 'I'he circumstances ol the sie.;e are related with amusiu;^ 
detail by (he c(juerr}' Janhar (W Duwson, 1 3.S ff.) 7 lie time 
occupied must have been consideiable, fur we aie tcdd^tliat 
General in command occupied himself for no less than six 
months in constiuctini^ a fluatinc; batter\% so as to coin- 
jilete on the water-side the investment tiiat had bL;^un by 
land. 'fhe ^airisun ultimately ca[a'tiil.dLd and much to 
llumaiun’s disiilcasure, weic treated with severity; but the 
offending commander was slu;itly alter poisoi>ed by some of 
Ins own cdlicers whom he had offended. 

Wiiilc tlie Mu^hul aimy was thus emplc:>yed, an officer of 
vShcr Kliin’s had taken (jaur the cajiital of Jjen^^al. At the 
same time that Cdiief himself ^ot pos^'Cssion of Rohtas m the 
hill}' country of Rali-ir, and csmi^ratulated himself on ha\iin;‘, in 
these two places, plained more than he had lc;st in Chunar. He 
then turned tow<n ds the [luisuinc; limperor, who was no match 
for him in a‘,;e or cxpeneiKc, and wlioin he dehidcel by lalse 
shows of submission. Iliunaiun ai;Teed to return to A'^ra, 
leaviin^ Ikdiar and IRn^al as tiibiitary prcA’inccs in the hands 
of Sher ]\han. ]hit the ]Mn[)crui w.is as c|uicldy diverted IVoiu 
this [)ur])o‘^c by the ar^iuncnls of a fresh nc^^oliator in the per- 
son of the Lodi krince Mahmud, wlio shook his faith in Sher 
Kluin, and [>ersuadcd him to maich upon HeiiLtfd. Sher Khrui 
was ec[ual to the ucci^siv)n, and was favouied b}' fortune, as is 
the w<iy witli the bold. .Mcdimud died at this juncture ; the 
Lin[)cror was cauL>ht in a irap between Patna and Mun^h}'!*, 
when he lost ills ljayp,ai;c, Ctiiii< ^c. tents, and all the men in 
char<;;e, and was blockMcled hir a month ; after which, altlion^h 
he occupied Gaur at last, it was a barren triumph, from winch 
he only <^aiiied fresh trouble after wasting four iiunitiis tiiere in 
luxurious lepose. 

About tlic end of the }’'ear 153S, new's reached Ilumaiun at 
Gaur that trouble had arisen at Agra which rccjuireJ his 
presence there. Meanwhile Sher Khan, having gained the 
unanimems confidence of the too-often divided Afghans, had 
collected a compact force with \vhich he resolvccJ to attack 
the Linfoi lunate Mughol monarch. Once more terms were 
offered, this lime b}^ the Emperor ; but Sher Khan after 
allowing the Imperialii>ts to pass by *him, resolved, by the 
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advjce of a clerical counsellor on breaking the truce, and 
suddenly falling upon the Mughol camp at a place called 
Cliaiinsa, where the Ivarmnasa falls into the Ganges, drove 
them off in the direction of Agra. Tho Emperor and his 
stait lied with such preci[)itation, that their families fell into 
me enemy s hands. The Empress and other ladies were 
tuated with all courtesy, and the conqueror was pK)claimed 
King by the title of Sher Shah Sultan-i-Adili ” — (“lust 
Lv.id.") 

In Aoril 1540, Humaiun, having patched up the revolt at 
^f^ra, rcuirned to the eastward. The two armies met at Kanauj, 
oil the opposite banks of the Ganges, very low at that seasoii 
01 tlic year. Then took place the last negotiation. Shcr Shah, 
as he was now called, sent a herald to the Emperoi to propose, 
not peace but terms of combat. If his Alajb^ty prclcrrcJ 
he would cross first, and if not, he would await Ids Majosiv' s 
pleasure where he was. The lunjicior leplicd scornfully, that 
if “ Sher Khan ” would but make roi^m, lie would cross 
and give him battle. The Afghan Cmef had thus gained 
liis end, that 1^, his enemy would d*-* battle with a ii\er beiiind. 
Retiring aonut five miles he, with every appearance of cour- 
tcs)’, permitted the Inipciialists to pass the nver. W'hen the 
passage was comph te lie reconnoitred and entrenched Ins 
aimy on the enemy’s front. But the Mughuls w’erc weakened 
by desertions, and disheartened : “ let us g<),” they cried 

(according to the testimony of one vviio was with tiiem;, “ and 
lest in our own homes.” 

Skirmishes took place day by day, till the heat grew to a 
dreadful height ; and the Ganges, swolkm by the melting 
of the snow, began to run with a full current behind tlic 
Mughols. It was just the middle of May, and the early 
rains set in with unusual violence, so*' as to flood their camp 
which lay on the river-meadows. On the morning of the 
17th the^ Mughol army moved out, resolved to take liigher 
ground, if they had to fight for it. In the matter of fighting 
the Afghans were ready to indulge them. Leaving their in- 
trcnchrncnts they moved out in a long line, the Sliah himself 
leading tlic centre. On the Mughol centre rode tlie Emperor, 
but he was ill supported! Twenty-seven chiefs entitled to Tugks 
(yak, or horse tail standards), who led the left of the Imperial 
line, concealed those insignia from fear of attracting the 
enemy. From this,” says Haidar Mirza who had a command 
among them, conduct of the officers may be formed some 
notion of the courage of the men.” Sher Shilh’s force was 
estimated by this observer at no more than 15,000 horse; 
while the Imperialists were 40,000 strong with abundant 
anilleiy. But each chief was surroundiid by pampered pages 
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and light-armed followers, who were absurdly placed in the 
front ; these were at once routed, and in their roiitte hampered 
the advance of the men-at-arms of •their side. “ Before the 
enemy had discliargcd an arrow, wc were virtually defeated, 
not a man being wounded, either friend or foe, not a gun was 
fircid.” 'Ihc steel-clad horsemen clattered into the mud, and 
plunged* into the brimming stream ; and the (.nly dea(h.s that 
happened were, when they were drowned. Jlumaiun was led 
to the river an unknown cavalier in black v/ho seized the 
bridle-rein. Here he found an elephant on which he got acro.-s, 
])eing helped out on the other side by some b^'stander^*. IliiiVy- 
ing to Agra h(‘ made init a short halt there ; his mind was 
distnibed ; he spok(' of supernatural beings, wlv) had a[)pcarcd 
on the Afghiin side. Anived at I aihoic lie med his brothers, 
but one of l]iT.Mn, Kamrani who had dcscrted befurc the battle of 
Kanauj, was determined to hold the Punjab and Kabul on 
his (wvn account : and the akirm of pursuit becoming urgent, 
the luckless I lumalun was fain to dcj)art hurriedly to Sind. 

W’c need not follow his w anch'rings. For ncail)' fifteen years 
he (lisap[)cars from the histoi)’ of India ; and onr only present 
conecTn with him is to enquire into the reasons of the revolu- 
tion. The first and greatest is the character of his opj)onent. 
Shcr Shah was an exit aca'dinary man, and to a genius, such as his, 
all things are possible, I'he ingrained faults of the Ikithan 
chnractei arc perfid)' and disunion ; but as he was never per- 
fuliniis towards friends, he was able to win confidence, and out 
of confidence to build union. On the other hand, the ITnperor 
was )a)ung ; he had characteristic weaknesses, and laboured under 
the lu‘a\'y disadvantage of having been b' i in tlic purple. 
Ills fulloweis, too, were fine gcntlemc*!!, above all weak except 
fighting, till at last they were unequal even to tliat. i\nd the 
kingdom of Kabul, fcluaicc he might ha\ c cx])ccted to draw 
reinforcements of hardier men, wais in the hands c'f tlie unfaith- 
ful Karnrain ; so lie waas overthrown and driven out. Aficr 
a scries of toilsome and perilous wanderings — which arc narrated 
whth pathetic sim[dicity by his constant attendant Janhar — he 
found an unquiet asy lum with the Shia King of Persia by 
whom lie wais forced to embrace his heretical creed. Mean- 
while his successful rival built up anevv the throne of Hindu- 
stan, which he finally ascended at Delhi on the 25th of 
January 1542. 

The wdiolc of his brief administration — he must have been 
by this time a man of nearly sixty — was based on the principle 
of union. A devout Muslim, he never opposed his Hindu sub- 
jects. The disputes of his own pco]dc he suppressed with all the 
energy of his nature. He laboured ejay and night. For^ he 
said, “ it behoves the great to be ahvays active."' 

I 
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Tn the fir‘^t hour after sunrise Slier Sluih performed hJs devo- 
tions, and then turned to the business of the day, beginning 
iMlIi a parade, after wHich lie conversed with his officers and 
men. He then went over his accounts, and ^av^c audiences, 
/viler two and a halflioins of such work came breakfast, in the 
society of pious and learnc^d men ; then m(>re business. After 
the noonday prayer, he took a little rest ; on rising he read a 
])(jrtion of Scripture, and then fdl to work once more, lie 
divided liis tenitor}^ into hundreds, in each of which were local 
cifficcrs whose ]dacc it was to mediate between the people and 
tll^" officers of the cnwvn. Not ct>ntcnt with the administrative 
side of social refoim, lie went beyond most Muslim rulers and 
attempk^d a c<'ita’n crude legislation. The nature of tlic at- 
tempts aLtribiitccl to him shows that a critical moment was 
])i-^sin'rin nK\liawal India. I Ti ordinance's touches! on almost 
aU the primar\’ puts of administration, and eu'nce a real care 
for the }ve> if.e's welfirc. Idum, if thefts or ro]>])crics could not 
be brought home to the aelmd offendc'r, the lieads of tlie com- 
mune in who-c holders the offetu'e oecnrrcil, were calleel on to 
satisf}' tiu' autiuirities lliat llie criminals -hael not found harl’iour 
V ilh tliem, and t) trace tlicm to another vilhige. Tin's may 
S' cm a rude tnctlioel ; lint it h is fiecn used in biter times, and 
Ills wcs'lrcd well in .imilai circumstances. Still more w'as such 
r> sp. in^a'bilit}' enforced where the crime liad be'em com[)iicated 
widi bioo'Kherl. Trotccti\c methods w'crc not neglected ; wall; d 
nnclo-ureN wcic pro\ided ahmg the re)ads for travelle?rs to rest 
in at night witii their })ie)pcily secure about the*m. If an\' such 
died iii)on their journey, the property thc\' left was takim care of 
till the heirs could be found. Customs were only levied twice on 
mcrcliandisc, once on the frontier, once in the market ; l^ad 
economy, but preferable to the usual practise cT taking loll at 
every possible opportunity. All ihescf regulations were well 
calculated to protect a nascent system of inland traffic. Of the 
Shah’s .system of land-revenue we have had a giimj)S(g and 
need only add that he continued qiiaUs ab mcepto, tlic intelligent 
prorcctor of the humble peasant on whom, as he said, the pros- 
TKM'ity of an agricultural realm must ultimately depend. One 
eg' at source of discontent and iinthrift among eastern cultivators 
i . du^ to the exactions of officials on tour, and of marching 
trooMs. To reduce this evil to a minimum the Shah, on his 
p’ogi'ir.-, iirg)(‘cted tire wayside crops, and placed mounted 
Viianls freer them. Wlien fields were wantonly injured, he had 
been eu ],y eye-witnesses to take vengeance with his own 
hand ; tlie owners wc.vc immediately compensated. These 
things seem to show that the usual population was still sparsf', 
and the tillage dc])cndc^t on a scanty .supply of labour, r.cccs- 
siiathig care for the comfort, aijd contentment of the peasantry. 
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Even in marcliin^ through an enemy’s coimlry, the people 
were not to be molested, “ for,” said the Shah, “ if wc drive them 
away our conquests will be of little profit.” 

All this has an importance extending beyond the immediate 
lime. After the IVIiiyhol rcstoiation, Sher Shah’s officials f)ass“ 
cd into AkbaTs sci\ice;*the faults imputed by the Sliaii to 
what he c^ilk.'d “ Mii^hol ” administration -but uliich are common 
to all Turks — were prcxcntcd ; and tlu\ f.ir-siyhted man cv^cn 
after his death and the subxcrsion (T liis (l)’nMsty, remained 
the ori’^inator of all that was done by mcdicU\al Indian rulers 
for the i;<v)d of the ])c<>]:)le, • n, 

h>pcciall\' did tb.c Shah watch and Cf)ntrol his subordinates. 
Officials from bis Court were strictly associated with local officers, 
and were comj)C‘lU'(l to pa)' for their own articles of consiimplion 
at lull t)rice^ in open market. No officials were albjwed to 
remain in the same ]>lace more* tlian two years. 

And so, for tliis brief space, “ the land,” as the Shah himself 

boasted, “ had peace from the bonlcrs of Oude to the Sutlej 

liver.” A iso'al hiyhwa)^ ran from one point to the other, 

('loosed b)' one from Ac’ra to Durh.inpiu on the limits of the 

] )ee e nn ; and dail)’ ])osts cariied letters foun one end of each 
to the other. A lliinl load iMii from Ayi a across I'vajputan, and 
a fourth connected the cities of Multan and Lahore. Lnstl)% 
the Sh4h made a ])oint of compk'tiiv^ the new fu't of ilumaiim 
at Didhi, where he liuilt a mos(|U(‘. that is still standing, the pride 
of the later Palh/m school of architecture. 

On the 22nd (»f I\la)’i 545 , this maivelloiis man met the “ pett)’ 
foi'tre'ss and the dubious hand” from whicli no iiero ('an count on 
s.ifet)'. I Ic was j'lesicnii)^^ Kfilinjar when he was stiuck l)\Olic 

s] )linter of a lunibiil near w'hicli he w'as standing, when it was 
rxplock'd 1))' a slmt from tlie ramparts. Taken into his tent 
he la)' for two da)'s, ci^iseinus and thinking of lu’s dut\’ to the 
last. On being renunisli .ited with lor gi\ing wa)’ to low spirit-:, 
he said he had three or four u-ivts. lie was son*)' that he Iiad 
nc)t moved the trih('smen from thehillsof Roll (mentioned above 
as the cradle of his family) to he a miiitai)' colony in the Eastern 
Tunjab and watch the attcm])ts of the Mughols fiaun tlie direc- 
tion of Kfilnil ; next, he ought to have dc^^tro) ^^! I.aliorc w’hicli 
was sure to be the base of the next invasion ; thirdly, he meant 
to have pro\ ided facilities for Indian believers making the 
pilgrimage to Mecca ; lastly, he .‘^Iiould Iiave built on the field 

t) f Tanijiat a monument m honour of Sultan Ibrahim, and 
another to the Mughol lords wdio had perished in the wars. 

Sher Sluih’s second son succeeded him by the title of 
Islam Shah, and reigned nine years. He was an able but 
arbitrary and cruel ruler, under whom the old contentious- 
ness of the Pathan.s, or Indian Afghans, revived ; so that 
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the whole period was consumed in fruitless intrigfucs and 
fights, and in the constant depression of the nobility, witliout 
conesponding advantage to the people. Islam Shdh, Sur, 
died in November 1554. Ilis son was murdered by the 
brother of the deceased ruler's wife, the boy’s maternal uncle ; 
fresh broils and rebellions followed. To such a pitch of im- 
becility had the Pathan aristocracy fallen, that the chief com- 
maiKl of the army fell into the hands of a Hindu chandler 
named Hemu, 

In the meanwhile Ilumaiun had become the father of a son, 
had 4T>taincd the mastery f)f his refiact(ny brothers. K;iin- 
ran, tlic most liO'-tile, was taken and, aftei some hesitation, 
de]>rivcd (T his e\’c-i4hl, tliat prccauliim \vhi('h, in tliis and 
other reigning oriental f<imilies, was hold to incajxicitate for 
the throi^e. Humakin dcscendt'd from Kriiiiil * m ] 3S? and 
tofjk possession of Laliore 1 lo then jii<t ifn-d tlie ])revwu>n of 
Slier Shah by mak’ing that -cilv' hi'> base, from which he sent 
forward a force towards the bank-^ of the Sutlej. ICarly in the 
year this force was met by the P.itlnin Icrces near Tmbala, 
and at once advanced to the cncoander. Tin; Patluin leaders 
were in tlu' .ciy cri'-f'^ a (piai »(.!, and failed to cn-fjpeiate. 

Still tlic force that rc’U. lined, available was consIderal)le. The 
fiist battle took place at Madiiwara on the banks of the Sutlej, 
wheie the IMugliol ad\ance was led by Bair/im Khfm, a Persian 
Turk, who h<td been captured and released by Sher Shah in 
tlic sec|Licl of the Kanauj cam[)aig;n, and who had joined 
Ilumaiun during his wan* lering-. Crossing the rivcw without 
being molested (or even perceived) by tlic negligent f)c, 
Bairain caught them ina\illagc whiich was set on fire during 
tiie action. All the early jiart of the night Ikiirarn plied them 
willi arrow’s and Hre-arms, galled b)' v liieh, and In^ the confla- 
gration, the}^ retreated, leaving the Mughtils in po■^sc^sion of the 
country on both hanks of tli(‘ Sutlej down to llariana, and 
leaving Delhi ftsclf (‘X])oscd. A second battle folkwvcd, in 
which the youtlifiil Akbar took part, and wais rewarded by his 
father. 

The Sur family had now' but one stay left, the Hindu above 
mentioned, who w^as at this time engaged in a campaign to the 
eastwaid. Put enough -Iiad been done for the present, and 
the long-enduring Emperor contented himself w ith proceeding 
to Delhi, lie mad(* his entry on the 23rd of July, and at once 
began enjoying a brief rcp(^se soon to become — had he but 
known it — sound and long enough. 

Our last glimpse of Ilumaiun is in peaceful worship. With- 
in sight of the rnosejue of Shcr Shall, in the Dinpana, is an oct- 
agon l:)uilding three storeys high, whose walls still show traces 
of painting, and which ft traditionally known as “ The Library 

f 
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of riumaiun/' Here, as the clear winter evening was gather- 
ing, the restored monarch was seated on the topmost terrace 
when he heard the Azan, or call to pra^A^r fiom the neighbcjur- 
ing mosque. Jvising suddenly to turn towards the western 
sky, he slipped in leaning his staff upon the polished floor 
He fell upon the stair-head and was precipitated down the 
first flight of ste[)^. I'lic exteriicd hurt iL-ceivcd must hav^e been 
slight, lor lie walked home. This accident has been differently 
related. The acecamt in the text is taken from the best author- 
ity and verified b}' jiersonal obseivation on the spot. 

I'he ICmperor had been injured inu ai dl>', and died aftc^ a 
few da\ s’ illness, on the 2r)th of January 155^, in the forty- 
ninth year of his age. His character w as thus described by a 
friend and kiiiMuan : — 

“ I leu-j set*! f(.w pcs>c‘^sc'(l of so imich nntinal tnlciU and "oodness ; 
Ijiit, having .ind .■'Cnsual sciv.iiit-, and assueiates of mean and 

piol1i;4«aic tliaiactei, he t onttat. i(*d Ijad -haoU'-,— sulIi as the excessive use 
of r)i)uin!---aiid plit* woik liiat clevohed on him aa a riiiiec he left enliiely 
to thein." 

it mu^t i)C added that hi- troubles, however attributable to 
faults of character, weie home w ilh a bright and clastic mind, 
until tile aid of able companions enabled him to bring them to 
an end. 

How the Cdiaelilai ccrajucst was comj)icded and a period of 
pcat-c and prosp'eritv gi\ui to Hindustan (fl* which Shcr Sli^h’.s 
biief reign had been the h.iihingc’r and d.uen, that is a tale as 
\sondroin> as it is cheering to tho-(' w lio lo\ c human nature; 
but it belongs to a fiesli period and demands a fresh chapter. 


H. G. KL£^’E. 



Art. IX.— Tine OPIUM OUKSTION, OR “IS INDIA 
, TO BE SACRIincTei) TO CHINA?" 

L— H// about Opimn. Sullzbcr^cr, 1S84. no Cannon Street, 

t:. c. 

II. — Truth about Opium, Bicreton. Allan & Co. 

III. — 2 'nith about Opiuiu-i^uiokiu^, Bromhah. Hoddes & 
Stoin^ht'Mi. 

IV. — FihJhtof China, l)} ei ]5n»thcr.s, Paternoslcn- Row. 

V. — ChrLstiicb: IiiJo-Bru\.sh Opnnu and itb Lifcits, Ni^bet, 
Ikriior Street. 

VI. — / 'ntdicaii ■>/ of liugland s Policy . Haines, 1 88.|. Allan 

& 

VII. — Chria YcLoio r>ook Opium, II. Special Series No. 4. 

1S81. 

VI II. — liny land, China and Opium, l^ry, 1873. Bumpus 
Holborn. 

IX. — Opium Question Solved, Arnold. Paitridgc S: Co., 1882, 
Paternoster Row. 

X. — Opium Question, Moulc. Seeley, Ideet Street, 1877. 

I N the mid.st of loud declamation and plcnte<jus abuse, 
the Anti-Opium aoitators ne'^lecl to Rrai)plc in a praciical 
manner with tlu: subject, or suL;c;e>,t any ieasible ixinedy lor 
the alleged c\'il. It Y natural that tlvi.s should be so, lor, iir)t 
understandings the formidable coinj)lications of the di.sease, 
how caij the)' prescribe for the patient ? 

Not one word of ill-feeling- .sliall ])ass from my pen: the 
problem is too solemn. If the agjt.it(;r.s urge, th.it China 
is not to be sacrificed to the financial wants of India, the whole 
body of Anglo-Indians rise, as one man, to maintain that 
India shall not be sacrificed to the moral wx'akness of China, 
England has no direct interest in the matter : every rupee of 
the vast sums spent in the culture of the poppy, the manufac- 
ture of the drug, and its export by sea to China, is supplied 
by natives of India, or Anglo-Indians transacting business 
in India. 

Let us clear away sundry topics which only cloud the dis- 
cussion, and divert the mind from the real issue, which is— What 
shall be done in 1885 ?* 
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I. The war of 1841*42 may, or max' not, hax'e been connect- 
ed with opium in its ori.i^dn (which i.^ doubtful), or have been 
wicked (which is also doubtful) ; but wliatevcr it was, it is an 
accomplished fact and a matter of history. 

II. The war of 1857 atose entirely from the capture of a 
small vc^iscl, and hacl nothini^ to do with oi)ium. Be it re- 
collected that Ik'uliamcnt was dissolved, and the matter was 
laid bL'fore the country, anil the war was the direct result of 
the votes of the electors of Great I^ritain and Ireland. The 
people had the matter bcfoic them, and decided •upon it. 
India was not consulted. 

III. eace was made, and certain ports were throxxm open 
to all merchandi/e, opium not bein<4 mentioned. Ikyond 
those Treaty-ports China is absolutely master of the situation, 
and nothin^^ can pass out i>f those p<jrts without payini^ an 
arbitrary excise dut\\ which can at discretion he made ])ro- 
hibitoiy. I liave ascertained this fact from the most competent 
authoiities, and, if there were any Tnsaty C(;m[>ellitig' China to 
admit oi)ium beyond the Treaty-p(»rts, I should join in the 
petition to have that treaty repealed. It is x'cry true that 
if the ('hine^c were to forbid the ]^assru^c of opium out of the 
Treaty-ports, smu^qc^lin^ would be resorted to alon^ two thou- 
sand miles of C(»ast by men of every nationality ; but England, 
if it attempted to exclude I'rcnch brandy, would run the same 
risk, and the Navy of the Unitctl Stiitcs was not able to exclude 
the bl ockacie runners during the cotton himinc. 

IV. The i Jut ions effects of over indulgence in opium- 
srtioking is admitted. P>ut every nation has its prevailing 
vice, which must be attacked by mtwal arguments, not by the 
Aim of tlie i^desh. The Jiishop of Peterborough rightly said 
tliat it would be betlci' foi men to be drunkaivls than slax'cs. 
The [)cople of England cxtr.ict tw'cnty-cight millions annually 
from the intemperate habits of the J^nigiish nation. There 
arc worse things in China, a far greater moial contamination 
than opium-smoking. Why do the citizens of the Ibiited 
fetates, who admil all nationalities to their territor}', exclude 
the Cdu’ncse ? Because they bring with them a contamination 
which decent words cannot express. 

V. If the habit of opium-smoking is so destructive of 
bfvly and mind as tlic agitators .say, it would tell upon the 
population. Cliina, on the other hand, is like a full bowl, 
overflowing into every land — Australia, New Zealand, the 
Indian Archipelago, South Africa, and America. Other vices 
bring with them .sterility, poverty, and national w'cakness. 
China is a power of unwieldy but gigantic strength : it has re- 
covered all its lost ground on its Nhu'th-East frontier, holds its 
own against Russia, and is holding its own against France, and 
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there are no signs of a decay in its arts, manufactures, or 
national power. 

VL If unhappy Ireland had a culture, a manufacture, and 
an article of ex})()rt, which enabled the tenant to live in comfort, 
the landlord to receive his rent with(»ut fail, the State to levy an 
excise of eight millions on the export; if the po})ulatIon much 
larger than that of Ireland were iiulebted to thib culture for s(,)cial 
and undeinoralizetl ha])pincs‘^ and content, would the Parliament 
of Ireland consent to destroy this culture, and arrest this manu- 
facture, because the inhabitants c»f the l^iji Islands or South 
Ameiica, were so imcontrolled in their appetites, and so aban- 
doned in their proclivities, as to destroy themselves xs ith over- 
libations of whisky? Yet such is the state of many millions in 
El itish India, to wliom the culture of the po])p\' i. as the \eand 
of Fortunatus. Landlord and tenant wekome the an ival of the 
Opium Pkictor}^ Agent, whr> p.o's upwartF of a million in ad- 
vance without interest, under contract, for tleiivcry of the lH)ppy 
juice, thus }>rotecting the cultoatoi from tlie exactions of the 
village banhei, and cnalilm.' hun i<> pav his rent to his land- 
lord, an J en.'ibhng the hindloid to his land-tax to the State. 

VIL If India wen. a censtitiit ional colony (and one (‘xceileiit 
result of ihr. a 11 at 'ou wili bi', that constitut ional powers will be 
conceded to it f< >r sc-lf-protection fiaun selfish I'.iiglishmen ), w ould 
it be cxjiectcd that the Colonial Par]i<unent would throw to tlic 
winds a revenue of c'ight millions, because irresponsible men 
in England tak’e up one si<.ic- of a guestirjn, aiul, fore, citing the 
drunkenness (jf p'ngland, and the frightful injurit's inllicted 
upon iVfrica by the Pjighsli commerce in arms and liquors, 
sympathise with the de])ased Chinese 0 })ium-smoker, and 
its debased and incrcenars' ruhs's, who fill their despatches wath 
moral saws and tolerate int'lTable a])oinination- ? 

VJII. Ecgin at home’' is a inaxiin which ap[)]ies both to 
the IhiglisJi agitator and the Chinese (jovernment. China w'ill 
soon become, if it is not alread\\ tlar l.ii'gcst r>pium producer in 
the w'orld, and some even think that ere long it will export 
opium. Of one fact, luwvcver, there can he no doubt, that travellers 
in remote regi(ms find the l>o])j)y cultivation and the opium 
pipe among tribes never vi-^iied by Ifuropeam or accessible to 
the Indian drug. It is not chair that o[)inm-smoking ever has 
prevailed outside China: in Imlia it is totally mikiiown. 

IX. Wh'ili our streets at home inundated walli intoxicating 
liquors, with our manufacturers sending out annually arms, 
ammunition, and rum to every part of unhappy Africa, so as 
to enable the aborigines who have survived down to the nine- 
teenth century, and have outlived the foreign slave-trade, to 
destroy themselves by internecine w^ar and drunkenness, of 
which they were ignorant before tiic auival of the white man : 
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with hnmnn sacrifices and cannibalism still practised in marts 
to whicli our traders resort : with many forms of frightful cruelty 
and horrible crime rampant in counU'ics to which wo have access, 
arc \vc to throw away the lunpirc of India in the vain and 
fanciful idea of kccjiing back a heathen Cln’naman fiom his 
I)il)c, while wc have failed. to hold back a Cliiistian Englishman 
from his pot ? 

X. It ‘is notorious that the surplus income of British India 
over the absolute necessities of tlie State are su]>plied by 
the wonderful and heaven-sent windfall of the opiun reve- 
nue, aud out of this surplus fund the Bishops with their 
Chaplains, and tlie grnnts-in-aid to the ]\I is^ionaiy •Societies 
for the Education De[)artment ha\'c, for many years, been 

If then this source of rexeiuie !)(' so tainted as the 
Anti-(3pium agitators wt>uld have us believe' : if it be an 
aceur'^ed tln’ifg, like the prie(‘ (»1 bh^rHl, the w age of the pros- 
titute, the cost of a brothm’s sfuil, and the incense offered 
to Mammon, how is it th<it these holv mc'ii, these societies so 
outwardi)^ blessed by the Almi;»ht\% can accept a jjart of 
the spoils and mingle it uitl) ihc pure offerings of Mission- 
ary ho e and tlrinksgi\ ing ? It is their duly before God and 
Men to reject the contrimination. The Missionary Societies 
know \cry well from what source the surplus income of British 
lndi<i come'', and yet lliey do not hesitate t<jtake their share. 

XI. Amidst the agitritors there «irc tu'o cani])s — the j^latform 
orators, and the ijrudtsU .Secretar\ of tlic A nti-0])ium Soeictypvho 
must sonu'timcs start at the utterances of the extreme members 
o( his own ])arty. AVe ]ia\ e heard the o[)iuin-trade likened to 
the slave-tra(ie. \Vhat does this mean ? No doubt the slave-trade 
was a curse t(j the country which des])atched the slaves, and a 
heavier curse to the couiitiw' wdiich iecei\cd tlic slaves ; but the 
.sym[)athy c^f the woi Id w\as with the slave himself a m in of like 
passi( jns to ourselves, jyid wa'th an imiih>rlal soul. But the opium 
trade is one of the clwa'cest and lichest blessings to the country 
which exports it, blest at evei\ stage of the ti ansacliiMi, and to 
every one concerned in it : to tlio coiintr\' whicli receives it, it 
has neither brouglit dcpopulatioTi, nor jiovertNa nor steiility. nor 
weakness, thinigh to a large nuinbi'r (about Uvo millions 
out of a population ot four luindred millions,) of the debauch- 
ed mcmbcis of that nation it has supplied an opiate, more 
carefully pa*cpaicd and of greater intrinsic excellence than 
the culture and manufactuic of his own country can produce, 
or at least has as yet produced, for, in the poits of Mongolia 
the Chinese indigenous opium has driven out the Indian 
alien drug. We "can scarcely suppose that any sympathy 
is felt with the fate of the opium ball : so the analogy with the 
slave trade tails to the giound. 
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XT I. Then conies the question. The a^jitators sometimes 
urge that it is an Indian, sometimes an English question ; 
but I never heard any one urge seriously that seven - 
pence in the pound should be added to the English Income- 
tax to make up for the loss of Revenue to British India, 
and that coni[)cnsation should be given to the landlords and 
tenants and chiefs of Central India for the terrible loss caused 
to them by the abandonment of a {)iorit<ible cultine. Yet, 
if we have the strength of (Hir conviction^, we should rise 
to the dignit}’ of [Jaying the foifeit of our own misconduct. 
Sydney Smith gi\cs an anecdote of the IhShops on one occ.ision 
feeding the starving populace with the dinners of the Deans 
and Canons, while they kept their o.vn. When slavery was 
abolished, tlic twenty miliiniis of compensation were paid 
by England and not by the West India Elands. An ex- 
tremely moi.il sen.^itiveness should lug be souIIli, and attempt 
to make a ^capc-gOiit of a sul)j« ct-Miipire to satisfy its own 
scruples, uot shaicd by the |)enple of India. A imicli larger 
sum (perhaps five-fold) than tweiily millions wa)iild lx; re- 
quired to sig'ply the comjx.'ie-'dtion to the agricuhuicd and 
commercial iunacsts want(»n!y injured by the Excti'r Hail 
moralists. Nor would the Chinese be any the better for this 
Quixotic insanity. 

XHL Anotiie’- line of argument brought forward in I'.xetcr 
Hall is, tliat tiie suppression of the trade w’ouid cause India 
no k'ss at ali. It is stated, with charming simplicit)^ that the 
area of culturahle s(jil now' occupied by the po[)[jy would be 
at once iransferred to cereals, which would be equal 1}' profit- 
able and be a saf.guard against famine. How little do such 
advocates krKwv uf the infinite trouble taken, dining the last thirty 
years, to introduce into India other and more [)rofitablc pro- 
ducts than ccrccds ? i low' little docs he icflect that a glut of 
cereals is the ruin of a country, unless the means of cxpoit 
are at a very high stage (d development, which rcciuircs 
capital ? Besides land under poppy culture pays its land-tax 
to the State, and rent to the landholder ; and it will have 
to do the same if under garden-crops or sugar-cane : but over 
and abo\e tiic land-revenue and rent, the oi)ium pays an 
export duty of eight millions to the State, and who would 
dare place an export duty on any other crop? There would 
therefore be a dead loss to the State, but the landlord and tenant, 
in losing the poppy culture, would lose all their profit upon a 
profitable cnltnre with a certain demand, and in the provinces 
under the Bengal monopoly, they would lose the opium ad- 
vances, w liieli La\ annually'in a shower of silver over the fortunate 
districts suitable for the cultivation of the poppy. 

XI Y. ileiod and ihlatc are reported to have become friends 
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on the occasion of the condemnation of an innocent prisoner. 
Tiiis reflection rises in the iniiul when we read of Cardinal 
Manninij and the Earl of Shaftesbury joined in a stranc^c alliance. 
In the l\ipal Hull (jf iSSe, the British and Korei'^n Bible Society 
i-: described as tile eldest daui^hter of S il.in. and all Ih'otestant 
AI issioiirii ies as pro})a;^at< >r^ of lies, and yt:l the evidence which 
has onvincu'd the CAirdiind is su[)plied by these AIis->ionarics. 
On the ofher hand, the Earl of Shaftesbury has over and over 
aijaiii denounced the Hope as the I'ather of Lies, and yet on the 
exticinely coinplicate<l c]Uestion of morality and polilii.'s, he 
ajipears on the platform, and excnan;^es coinjiliinents with the 
Cardinal. I'he astute C'aidmal would keep the irtonopoly 
which the Ain^lo-lnditins are lune.in'^ to ^.^et rid of, until he 
<\'ui find an o[^poi tiinity to cut the culture, manufacture, and 
tra<le down root and hr inch : he would in fact cut off the heads 
of the 1^ >pp>’, R'>ine once did of th(' mai t\’rs, and as she 
would do avpu'n if op[;oi tunity olfeied. Lordi Siiaftesbiiry, as 
a piMCtu.d stale .man. would yet nd of the Stcite monopoly 
as a ylariii;.’ oiTcnce, and kM\ e to tiin<‘ and public o])inion to 
corKi.t llie yj'eater cxil, whicii is in-:xtricably entwined w'illi tiie 
yie.il caidinal [iriu'. i] »les ot liberty, beodoin of culture, free- 
dom of tiade, and fieedom <vf (c\'j>oit. Still the independent 
oie.erxm' cannot but h^ok on the suddi.m alliance of tlie JCirl of 
Sh.dtesbur\- and the ihlm.ite with tlu; Caidinal in a matter, the 
whole yist of w'liicit i.s m-xed up wdth the effoits of ProtC'^tant 
Missions, as in.LU^pieioUs and su>])icious. Over and over ayain it 
is asserted that the o])ium liafiic is the chief obstacle of Protestant 
Missions, and the Mi^^ionai ic‘s’ Soeii'lies take it U[) as such 
witliout yoiny into the question. Such beiny the case, the 
Caidiiicd was a stimiiye ally : “ Xontali aiixnio.’' 1 remark that 
Ileiud an«l I'ilaU' nut also to attack the Surycons on the plat- 
lium of tlie Anti-\ 1 \ isci tion Society. 

I would not willm 4 l\' ^ay an unkind word ayainst any 
Missionaiy : I am a Alember of the C'ommiltec of the Bible 
Society and the Clunxh Mi'-sionary Socict)', and take an activ'C 
interest in every attempt to cwMiiyelizc India and China, assisting 
the w(jrk by addiesses on platfoims, by my wiitinys, my sub- 
scriptions, and the de^'otion of the best pail of iny time to 
Committee wijrk. Their motives aie pure and above sus- 
picion : their hostility to the opium-trade is inspired by 
respectable but mistaken feelinys, roused by iynorance, or 
misconception of the real stale of the case. The plummet line 
of their investiyations does not reach the bottom. They do not 
appear to advantage in this controvers)’, as yoiny out of their 
proper splierc, and displaying a narrow-mindedness, which is re- 
and markable. Some of them are indeed great men, of whom the 
would may be proud, but the majority are men of self-devotion 
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and jn'oln'ty, but moderate abiiit 3 ^ ‘Many of them who have 
rushed into this g^reat contiovcrsy arc not siicli as one would 
consult in the matter of the purchase of a hoi sc, and still less 
iiilo an empire on their "advice. 

In tlicir pliraseoiooy the <^rcat kin^doins of India and China, 
with tlicir i)opulation of seven hundred millions, arc often de- 
scribed as the kin<^(iom of Satan : tluvsc of us who have lived a 
quarter of a ccntiu}’ in the midst of the j)cople of India, know how 
untrue that description is of them, and it mav be assumed to 
be equally untrue of China. The kingdom of Satan, if it were 
localizcci, w<»uld prohabl}^ be f«)uiul in si)mc luircpc^an capital. 
Thc)^ fix on some ])ai licnlar evil which strikes their eye, and 
attribute to that evil tlteir want of success in their field, forget- 
ting that in otlier fu'ids, where their particular evil docs not 
exist, tlioi e is m >t much greater progie-'S. I'or instance, caste 
IS denounced in Iiulia, opium in China, cannibalism and ‘'lavei)' 
in Africa, and polygamy and idolatrv ever)w\'here. As a 
rule, ow ing to the nece-^ity (»{ acquiring the ^a'In,lCular language, 
the traiislei of a iMis-^icoiarx' horn me field to anotlier is not 
]K)S-iblc : so a Cln'neso Mi—ionar\' lives and dies with the 
coin ic . i-ai, tluit, if lie get lid (;f iiis bue.bear opium, his 

wa\' would be clear, .\or arc th- )sc, w ho chronicle tlu^ w’ork ^ 
cd' :\[ i^sioiee ic< in Ihirope, Avi<cr, for we read in a pamphlet 
l.)\* ]Ji. ('hn llielj, that lie w’ould recommend the I'mglish (jo\a:rn- 
iiumt <it once to throw' U]) and abandon the imllieais obtained 
for Indhi fiMin the exj^ort of ( pium, and trust to (jod to supply 
^hc deficit. 1 wiile w’ith al: reference, that enq)ir('s arc not built 
up and maintained rai such piinciplcs. It is a pulpit utterance, 
not the counsel of a ruler. The Mis.si(maiies of the Socictc' for 
tlie Piopagalion of tlic‘ (xosped in Aladagascar cannot see the im- 
propriety (jf their em])lo)dng slave-labour m their families. One of 
theknt Speeches made In* the lat(* hir llarlle Frere, in a Religious 
Society', w*as imploic tiuit Society t(j discontinue this en- 

couragement of sla\ciy, and selling of slave's, but in vain, 
for he w'as met by a Canon cd St. IkUil’s witli c|uotaticjns fiom 
St. ICiul to rhilcmon. I mention this only to sliowAhe extreme 
narrow'nc^s of view' entertained in Alisu’ons, both in what they 
denounce, and in wdiat they allow', for no ot her Christian Mission 
in Asia, Afiica, America, or vAustralasia tolerate the existence 
of such practices as arc justified in Aladagascar by Missionaries 
of the Church of England. 

Nor do the Missionaries recollect the famous words of 
Prince Kung — ‘‘Take away from us your Missionaries and 
your opium.” Sir Rutherford Alcock has publicly stated 
that the enmity felt by the Chinese to the importation 
of foreign opium sinks into nothing, and will not bear 
comparison with the hatred felt and openly expressed for 
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Missionaries of all denominations and their doctrines, and 
it has been a constant trouble to the Ministers of the French, 
Enj^lish and American Governments. * Only this very year 
(i«StS 4 ) I read that at Fuh Chou placards were stuck up against 
the Missitjuaries. I do mot justify the Chinese rulers or 
people, but I state facts, and it is reasonable to believe, that, if 
China recovered its independence, it would sweep away all 
treaties, and ^ct rid of botli subjects of annoyance. Tlic Mis- 
sionaries have, in China and cl.^ewhcrc, directly and indirectly, 
done infinite jj^ood, and it would be wiser and better if they 
would not meddle in t)olitics, Icavin*^ to CfXvsar the Ihihj^s that 
belong to Civ.sar, and devoting thcm.selvcs to the things of God. 
And 1 can tiuly say that throughout the length and breadth of 
India, with ve*;y rare exceptions, Mich lias been llie practice 
of Missionaries of every denomination. Unlni)pily in China 
the Missionaries have taken ui) political agitation, with very 
little advantage or .success. Could these excc^llent men, whom I 
love even in their weaknesses, have a lei m of five j ears in Africa, 
how gladly, on llicir return to China, llicy would accept the 
Chinaman with his i)ipe, and try to win liini by moral influences 
and the public press, could thc}’' be rid of the savage and the 
cannibal, tiic .sorcerer and the c.xecutioner, whose presence 
weiglis down the .spirit of the ]Missionar}' on the Victoria Nyaiiza 
and the Niger ? 

The agitation has been rc-echoed by a certain clas.s in 
England. So long as the principle of repressing the u.se of 
intoxicating liquors and drugs is not adopted by the Slate 
for the pco[)Ic of England, it seems mere mockery and hypocri.sy 
on the part of Englishmen to aj>ply it arbitrarily to a nation 
not under their control. The Chinc.se, who arc the consumers, 
and the Indian, who ix\^o is the producer, must laugh at the 
hy[)ocrisy of a nalioft, of which druiikenne.ss is the notorious 
blot, and urge it to begin its moral reform at home. In one of 
tlie rci)orts of the Society I read that tlic Chinese Government 
desire to stop o[)iuin-sinoking among their own .soldiers, and 
they arc cpiitc right to do so ; but it is shocking to think that for 
the first offence the punishment is slitting, or excision of the 
upper lip, and the second offence is visited with decapitation. 
In all our wars we ha\ e refused to accept as allies tribes who 
scalped their prisoneis. The Anti-0[)iiim Socict}’ docs not 
hesitate to ally itself with the rulers of China, who openly avow 
such barbarous practices. 

I was reading a short time ago the Report of the Anti- 
Vaccination Society, and but for the title, it might hfiijfe been 
supposed to have been the Report of the Anti-Opium Society : 
there were the same speeches at public meetings, the same 
complacent self-assertion, a general abuse of all Govcrnmcnis^ 
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who were fools, or knaves, or both, and a disposal of a most in- 
tricate and difficult question in an off-hand manner. 1 he Re- 
ports of the Anti-V’’iviscction Society arc moulded in the same 
mould. Many of the discussions have the character of a College 
Debating Society, for the Society is spoken of as “ the English 
nation,” and one individual, writing from Calcutta, vouches for the 
opinion of the Hindu people, some hundred and ten millions; 
another correspondent, who had never left Hong- Kong, undertakes 
to express the opinion of the Chinese people. About twelve men 
seem to do all the speaking, for their names a[>pear at all the 
meetings, and the same arguments are usjd with variations of in- 
accuracy, reiteration of abuse, and strange inconsistency. Can 
a tree at the same time bring forth good and bad fruit? Can the 
long succession of Indian Viccro\'S and Cover nors, whose praise 
is in the lips of all parties, whose lives are sold by tlujiisands of 
copies, all have been deceived, or weie they purposely blind 
and base in this one particular? Most of tlie speakers on this 
subject are of third and fourth rate calibre, and some really 
good speakers when they handle the opium pipe, fall short of 
their usual excellence, as if out of tlicir depth or uncertain 
of the drift of their policy : occasionally, really great men 
have ijtcpped down into the arena. Lord Salisbury and Mr. 
Gladstone were at one on tliis issue : the former statesman 
remarked, in a somewhat bantering tone, that tlic deputation 
‘‘raised a very large question when they asked them to iiUer- 
“ fere in any way to discourage the action of private enterprise 
‘‘in supplying a drug which the Chinese prefeired to lake. 
“He could not hold out any hope that any legi.*>lation in that 
“ direction was probable. If he were to as'^ign a tirne when 
“ such legislation might be uiulertakon, he should say it w'ould 
“be subsequent to the time when a llill^was passed preventing 
“the sale of sjnrit^ in England.” But Mr. Gladstone*, in 1880, 
raised the qucsticjii above it^ usual level and tf>uc)ied a higher 
ch(a-d: he .said—“ Do not let it be supposed that I ain treating 
“ this subject wdth indifference. The charge is that this subject 
“ has been approached from a very low’ level of morality (hear, 
“ hcar;i. Let us sec, then, whether wc can escape from this 
*■ low level of morality aqd resort to the high level of morality 
“which is recommended. If wc are told that wc must abolish 
“ this traffic, then the charge has no meaning at all, unless wc 
“ assume the obligation on the part of the people of England. 
“ Either wc arc to assume the obligation on the part of the 
‘‘ people of England, or content ourselves at the present moment 
“ with giving a promi.se that something will be done in the 
“ future. It would be a very high level of morality indeed, in 
“ one point of view, if, we were prepared on behalf of our 
“ constituents to put 3d or 4d on the income-tax and assume 
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"the payment of these seven millions. That would betaking 
" our stand on a high level of morality. But that is no part of 
" the debate. Tiiat is not proposed ; lihcrcfore that is not the 
level of the morality. It must be some other level of mora- 
** lity, and let us .sec what it is.” 

And how injudicious, and impolitic, and indeed un-Christian 
has been. the mode of agitation adopted. Hard words and 
gross insults ha\c been heaped upon a body of men, who for 
a long scries of yeais have watched over the interests of the 
great Indian pco|»le. No ch^se Corporation, no City Guild, 
no C'ompany of .Vlcichants has been fattened by the opium 
export-iiuly. Jt is notorious that the Government of India 
is renewed every five years by both the gicat ]>:irties of the 
State, and a long line of illiistritius statesmen have made 
India their study and delight. Some, like Lord hdgin, have brought 
Chinese experience to India, others, like Lord Napier oi Mag- 
dala, have served in both countries. There has been a Govern- 
ment at home independent of the G(«vcrninent of India, and 
yet theie has been an ab-^oiiito uniformity of opinion on this 
great question, shan cl by every one of the servants c-f the 
(Jueen, who had studied the '^ul>iecl. Nor liave the distin- 
guisiied representatives of Lngkmd in (.'hin.'t arrived at a con- 
trary opinion. 1 h.ave myself taken the opjjortunity of per- 
sonally consulting members of the China Diplomatic Body 
on their return to Lngland, and 1 have received always the 
same replvv To slicw tiie length to which this abuse has gone, I 
mention that in nu piesence a Member of Parliament, at a gjcat 
public meeting, asseited that “a Sovereign was large enough to 
hide the name </f God,” as if any (T the distinguished cham- 
pions of the policy puiMicd by the Government of India 
fi)r the last forty ye.iis, had liic remotest pecuniary interest in 
the matlcr. 'Phey vve^c nut slave-holders fighting to retain 
their slaves, or monopolists struggling to retain their monopoly,' 
or rack-renting landlords to maintain their right of eviction, 
but persons totally uninlercstod in the issue, but convinced 
that an attempt was being made to force a policy contrary to 
the rights and interests (;f tlie people of India. 

Let us consider the matter from the C'lu’ncse side of the 
quc.stion. I am not careful to defend ’the use of the drug, or 
to assert that opium-smoking is innocuous. 1 lived a great 
many years among the Sikhs of the Panjab, who habitually 
took opium-pilks, and a finer, manlier, more prolific race can- 
not be found. In “ China IMillions ” 1 find at page 32, 18^9, 
that opium was plentiful in Viinan, and yet the people had a 
well-to-do appearance and good houses, and yet the narcotic, 
home-grown, could be purchased for a trifle. Mr. Cooper re- 
marks, that it would be death to a large portion of the 
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p('puIntion siicldcnly to stop the siipply, and that the Ciiinc.se 
Government, in wi.'ihing to stop the Indian opium, wore acting, 
as they generally do, witliout any idea of the welfare of the 
jjooplc. I read in the *• I'ncnd of r!uiia,** page 221 , that 
the elders ofavillauc that the ciihivaliim of P"i»i>y 

might be stopped in their village, romarhiiig that about one 
per cent, would smoke Indian opini". while twenty \.cv cent, 
smoked home-grov.n opium. The ; i\ f. tost ant i-r.pium agitator 
is obliged to admit that no rc!i--.nccrf. i;!d be placed Ujion eiiicl.s 
from Pekin, as vi'oy moaiil n jiliijv;, and woso imly bland 
f:cprcssif)ns Ilf C'-nfiicic'.ii inorcdiiy. .\f*r''tivcr they arc known 
to mean lUithir;' and fr.boniin:it::-s in lii;.;h oTiO.e smoked 
f-jiinm, and e-i 'Ni* ■ : nv?! riniir.n. brilrjs to 

permit Iiiime-grown f j : ; i f-ni: s l.i s'.*:]) r»i!tiv:'!!. n. or il.'-- 
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Vihtn inen arc pi:r.-:Uf''di:(i that the practh''-' i.i iini!i..-Irai»!'.., t!ic 
fnsl'.km will die r-iit, but attcni|ds to comjcl them bi.f-.rc they 
arc .so crinviijccd, can finlv lead to a'/gravnliun of the ills com- 
plained of. Why sli(.:ild nn enlightened G.':verniiii.Mit, siitli 
as the Kngli.sh, rccoiinnend the l»:tt»'iirig dyiuisty of the 
Chinese ICmpirc to interfere with the private habit.s r>f the pco- 
|)ic ? Thi.s would be dangerous even in ICiigland, where the 
people arc educated and enlightened. We .shniild never attciii]!t 
such a criF.ndc in India. Mr. JJerbert S|)cncer, in his late w-uk 
Man versus the State,” shows that we arc advancing loo far in 
that direction in Knglaiirl, and over-governing, and therefore 
mib-goveriiing. The Sikli Govcrnniciit, which tircccdcd us in 
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ilu! Panjiib, lurbfiilc the use of tobacco, or ilie sluu^^htci uf kiiic« 
bill iis a com|)ciisalioii lolcrau-il the biirninfr of widows, the 
killiii;' of fL-ioale inf.iiits, und the buryin?' alive of kpers. Maho- 
ni'.-lan rulers fitriud licjii'ir shops, aiul the cutliii'r of the throats 
<'f ariiuKih;, wliili- the}' tolerate jiolyi^amy, and punish an abaii- 
dxnnicnt uf llic .'laifjinutaii reli'puii by death. Jii the P.ipal 
St.i'es c.lr.in.^c of reli;.';i(iiK and matriiiicMi)' to a iarr^c proportion 
ol ilu; |)L-ople were forliiMdcn, hut there was wa objceti*>n to 
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ll inii.^L be ro.:! 'll:. -led iri.ii liv? Chinese Kmpirc is over- 
flowin;.; liio! a full bowI, and sendiii*^^ colonists literally all 
over 11)1- v.ftrltl, and they take Ih.eir pipe with them, and 
it i:-. a.>.. eia''l, tliat they levoniiiicnd with siiclcs.s the custom 
to the iiili.ibitaiils of the ciaiiUiy where they .settle. Tin's 
fact docs iiol bear on the subject of in sport at ion of Indian 
opiiiin into China, and is only iiientii.-ncd b)' the Aiiti-Opiuin 
Socicl}' by way of a^j^ravalioii. There are, however, colonies 
of C.liii)e.sc in Sin^apnr, the Malay States, the Islands of 
Sumatra and Java," the French Settlements of Saigon, and 
the Kingdom of Siam, as well as in Tcru and California. 
They all smoke opium, and' arc h yond tlie influence of 
the Chinese Govcriimcfit, but diey iatercept a portion of 
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the Indian opium shipped for the China seas. The Chinese 
at Singapiir arc robust, hearty and energetic beyond other 
Eastern races, and yet bcyontl duubi they arc all smokers, 
Is it expected that in Australia, I long- Kong and Singnpur, 
English Colonics, the crime of smoking 0])ium is to be 
punished in the Courts of I-a\v? It is whispered that the prac- 
tice has commenced in London.* 

There is little doubt that the Chinese GcAernment is fiilsc 
throughout. In spite of the high moral seasoning wliich 
distinguishes their arguments, the real taste of their flesh 
is sometimes discovered. The Grand Secretary argued to 
Sir T. Wade, that the hiir thing would l>c for the Indian 
Government to divide the cnonnous profits on the export of 
opium with China, share and .sluuc alike. lie declined to 
give up his icveniic on liomc-grown ojAum. In fact, lie 
showed himself to be a ruler of men, tind nut a member of 
an irresponsible \a,4ur.tary assouati^m. Tlu; ?damlanns and 
the Governors of Ih'ovinccs smoke lhcni>c‘!\ es, and snake 
a profit upon the diug. •'] lie real ‘•a li-tinu the difficulty will 
be to deal with home rai-^i'd find f<‘'uign (^[)iiiin upon an 
equitable adju.''lincnt uf excise e.nd cii'-tums. 

Let us considet* tlu: matter fioin the liulian point of view. 
I to(»k tlie op]).j!tiinity of .staling, at a meeting nf a great 
Rli^'.ionary Sucit l)', that the (lovcriiment of India had nailed 
Its flag to the ma.-'t, and that 1 rejoiced tluil it had done .so. 
The Viceroy in Council has recorded his opinitai that thfi loss of 
the opium export duty would cau.se insolvency ; they state 
this in language not capable cjf mi.sa]'»pj\liensi<.n : oilier sources 
of revenue are not available, and lediiction of expenditure is 
impo.ssible. The abolitifai of the exjiort duty would confer a 
very doubtful benefit on the Chine.'sc, wlio would be supplied with 
the drug from other quarters, but it • would do incalculable 
harm to tlie million.s of India. l*crliaps this is overstated, as 
empires and nations have survived heavier lo.ssc.s. rei>onally 
I am .sorry that an attempt was made to increase the cultiva- 
tion in the Korth-West Provinces, but it proved to bo an utter 
failure. The cultivators stated that they Iiad been badly used 
in old days, that they did not now understand tlie cultivation, 
and had other crops which paid as well, and they wanted no 
change. The improvement of communication enabled more 
bulky produce, such as sugar-cane and potatoes, to be carried to 
distant markets, and the poppy is driven to inferior lands. It is 
.satisfactory to know that the area of 500,000 acres, now occupied 
by the poppy, will not be enlarged. 

• Opium-smoking has much more than “commenced” in London. 
For the last twenty-five years there have been opium dens in the East 
End of London. EoiTORf— C. R* 
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Tt appears that not more than only /2no,ooo is realised from 
opium s(dd in India at the diffcKMit Collrcloi.itcs 1 ndia abounds 
in stimulants and narcotics, and opiina is onl)’ one* ol maii}^. 
The Arian nations sccan to j>rcf('i tf> swalhca llu; fine.;', tlic Non- 
Arian to smoke it, while the 'I'lnk is said to ciiew it. 1 have 
ohen as Collector supcainlunded tin* s ilc- of the oj>iiim to the 
locil r('tai.l(‘rs ; it a jaa^-onei was found to l)t: addi(trd to opium, 
he had to 1)<‘ supplied with daily (h'creasine do^es, so as to 
wean him of tiic liahit w ithout eiulane.ei iir; his life: only oiuc I 
canu‘ U[)on two men loan the IJim. da\a^ f w IjeuLC also much 
(^[)ium is importc'd into liulia)uho wmo' la >[)eles^l)’ addicted to 
the pr.ictice, and w ere miserable objects. In the early da\’s of 
our rule in tlu‘ Panjab, wduae the eiihivatiou has nc\ei lieeii 
restiicted, p(ot, or ccmcoctioiw («f opium, w.is sold opeiil)’ in 
shops li( eust'o for th(' })mj) 0 ''e. d he Aiili-()pium Society will 
scarct.'K' ilnd pioofs, that witii such va"! '-loia^s ot opium axaiilablc 
in llritisli India, we liaxi* att('m[>t( d to raise levenue by 
enc(»iu tiyinp oiir subjects to indulge \ icioU'^ liabits. We ha\'C 

raiscfl the hnyed po^^ible revenue c»iit of the sale of the 
smallest possibh' ^uj'pl} . 

There i- not tlie least probabiliix' of the proent policy bcincr 
abandoned oi modified, l)ut it i^ as well to consider what is j)os- 
sible Ol the’ Contrary. W’e miylit abandon the ex])oit chit)’, and 
set the Ind.ian o[)ium as fiec a.s indn ;o and yrains. 1 he consc- 
cjuonces wonid be an c-nonnoiis incoMsf' of the exported article, 
an exeessix'e fill of the price oj the diiry' in C hina, and such 
a defilcation in oui ivvenue, as woulil cause in<olvcnc\’ for the 
time at le.ist. If an attempt were nuule to iii’ipo-a' cither taxes, 
vve nia\' imaLpiu: tlu‘ indiypuilion of the })eoplc tT India : the 
mass cd the [)oj)ulatk)n is \c‘iy pioor : the salt tax ou^ht 
to be rcaliiced : to im[)ose fuitlicr burdens merely to gratify 
a moral whim would bf‘ a inucl injustice, and arouse a keen 
sense (T wrong wilfulK’ and wadeh’ inflicted. 

Wm might abolisli the mono[)(>l)', and disccjnnccd the State 
with the manufacture and sale of the drug, do some tender 
and iininsti ucted consciences this inoiiopol)’ aggravates the evil, 
and, as a rule, all monojK)Iies arc w rong ; but^ if the State wdth- 
dicw, its place would at once be occupied by a gigantic 
Company, and very serious considerrAions w'ould arise. So 
incxi^licablo arc the reasons w’hicit guide good men in their 
actions, that it is possible, that some of the loudest denoun- 
cers of the National Sin, — as the opium trade is called, — might 
be found among the shareholders of this new Compan^^ On 
the death of an advanced total abstainer a few ycais ago, he 
was found to have shares in a hotel, which held a lic]uor license, 
and his family could not see the inconsistency. But the 
abolition of the monopoly cannot be looked upon only from 
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the financial point of view, but as a measure affecting the well- 
being of the people of Bengal. A great Company, seeking 
only a good dividend, would flood the country with opium, with 
gicat injury to the people, and loss to the revenue of the State. 
It is true tliat no monopoly exists in the West of India, 
whence nearly half the export duty is collected, but the poppy 
cultivation is entirel)" w ithin the teiritory of Native Sta'ies, w’hose 
system differs entirely from our own. It is obvious that a Slate 
monopoly is the seveie^t of all fiscal restraints, and those \vho 
really desire the export to be reduced, should not .seek to 
de.stroy the monopoly, how^cver scandalized they may be by its 
existence. 

We might forbid the export, in the same wRy as the Govern- 
ment of Italy forbids the cx])ort of work^ of arts, but it would 
be very difficult to prevent smuggling w'ith so huge a sraboard. 
Tlie people of In<lia \Vv)uld lesent the, to them, unintelligible 
pohc\M)f intei feiencc V. ith a profitable tiadc, tontian' to all 
the \vell-estiibli'4i('(l principles of politicrd economy. The cost 
of the preventive faxc wouM be veiy he.ivx', and the* intciferencc 
with other tiadcs vci*)' annoying. In fact, such a measure 
scarce!}' comes witin'n jiraclical politics, but we sliould have the 
Nati\ c Chief-* of Ccnlial India to deal with : they deri\c a 
hirgc re\eiiue from the drug : the pn/hibition of expoit would 
enlirel}^ destio}’ this, iind tlie\’ w’ould demand compcnsalion, and 
.so would the fv'iiidhokh'is of Bengal. Who w'ould satisfy these 
lawful demand"* aiising from ine< -risidei ate legislation ? 

That wc shoidd pia^hibit the culture of the po[)j)y wdthin 
British India is a thing that is not possible. It wanild be a 
law' unw'orthy of an enlightened Government, and would be 
inca[)able of execution. It i^- tiue that w’c can restrict the 
culture to certain regions vrhich arc most suitable to the crop. 
I have had considerable expeiicncc in the North of India from 
the river K.iramnasa to the Indus, and consider it impossible 
to forbid absoliitel)' any culture, and I cannot imagine that it 
would be feasible in Bengal. If the cultuie w’crc prohibited in 
British India, and allowed to continue in the Native States, the 
production there would be stimulated : the attempt to prohibit 
the culture in the Native States would either be illusory, or, if 
enforced, lead to very Serious consequences, and peril to the 
very existence of our Empire in India. 

And at the same time that India was thus exposing herself 
to perils, and expenditure in the maintenance of repressive 
establishments in a fight against nature, equity, and common 
sense, the Chinaman would be smoking his pipe with opium 
supplied by his own country, or other opium-growing countries, — 
not such good opium perhap.s, but much cheaper, and in much 
larger quantities ; and it is not obvious that if the Anti-Opium 
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Association has any defiriite ideas of its objects, it will have 
gained an)’thing, for all the sad pictures of the debased and 
ruined Chinaman would be as true, or as deficient in truth as 
ever, and the Missionary would be met \?^ith the same harrowing 
scenes, and would realise that it is not that which gocth into a 
man defileth a man, but his own fallen and corrupt nature. 

We must recollect that there is now a respectable Free Press 
in every pait of India and in every languaj^e, and the Press 
would have a word to say on sucli an in^-ane polic 3 ^ 1 do not 
think that the Government India would cntei lain it for a 
moment, but I wish the Anti-Opium Societ}^ to imdc.-rstand the 
ulliinatc consequences to which their ideas would R*ad. 

I intimated this summer to a friend, who like nu’self is a 
Member cjf a Committee of a Missionaiy Socict)’, that I in- 
tended to wijlc a ])aper dc'fendiiv.; the Indian polic)' in this 
matter. His remark was that I sliould Ix' scamdl}- ahu-axl for 
so doing. Sir Iviitherford Alcock felt himself com]X'lled to 
stand fonvard and enlighten the ])uhlic mind, and mercenary 
motive's were at f)ncc attributed to him in connection with tlie 
new’ ]h)rneo Compaina It is the (»ld stoiy. W hen a man has 
a bad case in a court of law, his only resource is to abuse 
till' attoi ncy of the opposite party. I admit that those who 
o]q)ose the Indian ]M)licy, are actuated by the higdiest and 
piuest motives: having myself no interests whatexcr cxcejit 
the ])rom()tion of Mis'-ionarx' enterj)rise. I claim the same ad- 
mission in ny’’ own favour, nt)r do I rush into the controversy 
hurriedljt as I have liad it under con'^idcration tor more than 
five }’ears, waiting for some further (Jriiournitiit of the Chi.fii 
Convention, which ajipears to have ilisnppeared. Let it be 
clearly understood that under no circumstance^ would the (jovern- 
ment of India admit intc^ its trcasuiy income, of which the 
sources arc tainted, such as the jiiodiicc of lotteries, a tax 
on Hindu pilgi images, offerings to idol-tcmj')lcs, the ])ricc of 
slaves, the earnings of slave-labour, the profits of immoral 
establishments, wlicther gambling, as at Mon.ico, or brothels, as 
in some European States, any more than it would accept the 
liirc of the assassin, or the prcviutiii pudon;^ of the unfortunate 
classes who infest the great cities. The line of demarcation 
of lawful, and unlawful, income is jquite clear. The kindly 
fruits of •tlie earth, blessed by the hand of the Creator, are in- 
tended to be gathered. In the case of the poppy thc)^ are 
thrice blessed, supplying comfort to the cultivator, rent to the 
land-owner, land-revenue to the State, and over and above, 
a magnificent export-duty. .Neither in morals, nor by the law 
of nations, can a legitimate commerce be impugned. If fonci- 
ful and romantic objections were admitted, the Quakers would 
object to villainous saltpetre, as being the component of gun- 
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powder. The total abstainer would* object to hemp, sugar 
and rice, whence intoxicating liquor is distilled. It is mere 
hypocrisy in a natioij, which exports rum, gin, and gun- 
powder in such enormous quantities from English ports to Africa^ 
and which, among many noble qualities, is noted for the 
drunkenness of its people, to feel 'such a tenderness for the 
besotted Chinese. It would be much easier for tliosc, >vho think 
with me, to sail with the wind, and throw overboard tlie interests 
of the people of India. Be it noted that Sir Wilfred Lawson 
is the only consistent antagonist, for he would go to the root of 
the matter, and place opium and alcohol in the same category, 
adding a plea for mercy in favour of opium, as the opium^ 
smoker is not a wife beater, a ruthless murderer, a breaker of 
the peace, and a public nuisance. 

It may be distinctly asserted that the opium trade is not based 
upon force : the Chinese arc quite strong enough to exclude it 
if they chose, and their being ready to resist the French, on a 
much less important grievance, proves that they could do so, and 
they know, as every one knows, that England would never attempt 
to force the drug into China by war. But when “ force is 
so vigorously denounced; have the leaders of the movement 
reflected upon the meaning of the term which they so often use ? 
By force of character and of arms, England has raised lierself to 
her present lofty position : by force she vanquished the Spaniards, 
the French, and the Russians, subdued vast kingdoms in Asia, 
Africa, America, and Australasia, and brought under subjec- 
tion a large portion of the world. Our Indian Empire is 
based upon force : our prestige throughout the world is based on 
Gur potential, or stored force. I have been pelted by little boys 
in the towns of Turkey, and have walked alone at my case, 
and respected, in the great cities of India : this was owing to 
the force stored up in our cantonments.^ It was not the out- 
come of treaties, but of conquest. 

Some years ago I described to Guiseppe Garibaldi, the 
Italian Liberator, our system in India ; he remarked that we 
were no better than the Austrians after all ; and this has often 
led me to reflect «pon our inconsistent i:)Osition, for in Europe 
we are the champions of every State which seeks for political 
liberty, and in Asia we«.are ourselves despots. The only reply 
is that we are there^ and it is not practical to leave Ihdia, but,, 
while we are there, we are bound to stand up for the people 
of India, and be their champion against the Manchester 
manufacturers ; against the sentimental philanthropist ; agains't 
our own countrymen, who came to fill their pockets, and go 
home again : we are bound to protect the Indian in the enjoy- 
ment of his laws, customs, lands, and civil rights : if we 
cannot give him political liberty, he shall have every thing 
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short of It : if he cannot have a Constitution like the colonies 
of Great Britain, he has a strong phalanx of men who have 
known India from their youth, and loVed the people, and are 
ready to resist any attempt to oppress them, deprive them of 
equality in the courts, of law, or of free trade, and free 
commerce. If the Chinese do not like the products of 
India, they can let them alone. The Indian ports are open 
to every possible product of Chinese industry. If the Chinese 
pnTer their home-grown opium, be it so, and India will seek 
other markets, and develop other industries ; but it will do 
so by its own .spontaneous action, and not under l:he threats 
of benevolent enthusiasts in a distant country. 

However dark the colours may be with which the opium trade 
is painted, it^is there, and if the Government of India abolislicd 
its monopoly, and remitted the export-duty, and set the cultiva- 
tion of the poppy free, the trade would not be diminished. 
It is said of King Henry V, that he intended, if he had con- 
quered France, to destroy all the vines with a view of arresting 
drunkenness. The late Maharaja of Patcala allowed no dis- 
tilleries and dancing girls within his territory ; but the extent 
of his administrative capacity may be measured by the fact, 
that I tried in vain, in a personal interview, to persuade him to 
allow me to open a post-office in his dominions. It is, how- 
ever, beyond the joower of Viceroys, or Parliaments, or even 
Philanthropic Associations, to fight against Nature, and exclude 
from culture and commerce one of the richest gifts of the 
earth. By restricting the culture to certain tracts (of which 
the soil is most suitable to cultivation), we can create a mono- 
poly, and forbid the culture be3’ond certain limits ; but as to 
forbidding it altogether in the central poppy region in our own 
territory, it is impossible, and, if it were possible, it would be a 
difficult and costly oj:^ration to war against Nature and freedom 
of culture under the influence of a mere fancy. Still less 
feasible would any attempt be to arrest the culture in the 
territory of the independent Chiefs of Central India. It is 
po.ssible that if prices fell, the culture would be given up in 
outlying districts, and other staples would prove more 
profitable ; but this matter would be settled by the cultivator 
himself, and not by the State. 

The people of China will soon have unlimited supplies 
of home-grown opium. The action of the Anti-Opium Society 
has helped to open the eyes of the Chinese authorities to the 
policy of this counter action, which will arrest the export 
of silver, and still supply the much coveted drug. India will 
suffer for the time, but it is not clear what the morals of the 
Chinese will gain. The Chinese Government now tlioroughly 
understand that no force will be used to introduce the Indian 
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drug, and they are anxious to share the vast revenue raised by 
an excise. If a few millions make use of the Indian im- 
ported opium, which docs not penetrate far into the country, 
scores of millions will learn to smoke the home-grown opium 
manufactured in their midst When the Indian export trade 
has, underthe inexorable laws of Supply and Demand, shrunk into 
nothing, it is not obvious whether the Anti-Opium Society will 
congratulate themselves upon the extinctions of the so-called 
National Sin, or feel like engineers ‘‘ hoist with their own petard,^' 
when they contemplate the enormous increase of opium-smokers 
in China. 

In the meantime the march of events seems likely to ex- 
tinguish the opium trade, and the Anti-Opium Society in one 
common ruin. I quote the last accounts : — , 

“ There cannot be any doubt but that the foreign drug will be driven, 
slowly perhaps, but steadily, by native competition, from the China maikot. 
The iccoids of the foreign Customs, and tne ConsuLii service, the testi- 
mony of travellers and missiouaiies, supply evidence on this point which 
cannot be doubted. The three noithern putts, in one ye.ir, show a loss 
amounting to 27 per cent, of their total imports. The native di ug has so 
much improved, that it is there driving the foieign article from the maikct, 
even though the foreign prices had been reduced ft om 9 to 24 per cent, 
from those of the previous year. Ssiichuan opium is fa>t supplanting the 
foreign on the Yangtze, the distribution being largclv carried on through 
boatmen and foot travellers, who tell no tales. In Formosa and South 
China generally, though the decline of the opium imported through the 
Customs is marked, the consumption is said not to be largely on the 
decrease — owing presumably to contraband supplies— nor does the native 
article as yet interfere largely with the foreign diug. The reason for this 
is simple. The opium of Yunnan and Ssuchuan cannot yet compete with 
the Indian opium, adulterated, as sold at the ports of Foimosa, Amoy, 
Swatow, Pakhoi or Hoihow, where it is deliveied, piincipally by means of 
junks from Singapore and Hong-Kong, mainly, of course, the latter place. 
It resolves itself into a simple question of cost of cairiage. 

“ Among the reasons assigned for this decrease are the action of the 
authoiuies towards discouraging the practice, and the depiessed condition 
of trade. The latter is undoubtedly a factor in the case, but 1 have no 
taith in the former. That the authorities are taking any .serious steps 
towards the suppression of the drug is not to be credited, least of fill by any 
one who has travelled in Inteiior China. Like the Abbd Hue, from per- 
sonal experience gained in Chinese travel, 1 can say ‘ Pendant notre 
long voyage en Chine, nous n'avons pas lencontre un seul tribunal ou on ne 
fumat I’opium ouvertement et jmpun^ment.’ It is found, in the opium 
provinces, growing under tVie walls of nearly eveiyy^w^/i, or courthouse. 
Ail travellers are agreed in this, that Yunnan and Ssuchuan opium is 
rapidly increasing in quantity and improving in quality. It is fast forcing 
its way to the seaboard ; being already brought theie and shipped along 
the coast, although as yet in small quantities. The poppy is spreading 
over other provinces, and as the value of the crop is double that of wheat, 
it is fast replacing that dry-weather crop. The use of the Indian diug, 
s nee the improvement of the native article, is becoming, slowly but surely, 
ai luxury only for the more affluent trader or rfflcial. Peifecied still more, 
fashion will give its imprimatur to the native article, and then the foreign 
drug will be doomed/* 
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The owner of a mine finds that the ore is exhausted, and 
be has nothinc^ to blame liimsclf for: he has done his work 
scientifically, l)iit the gift of Nature is*exhausted. So will it be 
with Ihilish India. It made good use of the advantages which 
fertility of soil, industry, -and commerce supplied, and when one 
of tliem^fail, there is noticing for it but to let the export-duty 
die out, and strive to face the financial difficulty. This is some- 
thing very diffeient fnjin abandoning without cause an abundant 
source of revenue Hut this decay of resources will be a work 
of time, and the ojauin trade with its shower of silver upon 
India u ill, thoiiyh [)eic(*ptibly diminishing, scaicely* disap[)ear 
in this generation. The AJis'^ionaries in China will restrict 
themselves to their proper duties, sadder at the spectacle of the 
awful increase* of opium-smoking, p- rh.ips wiser in having Icarn^ 
that il is idle to fight against Nature, free-trade, and the liberty 
of each man to control his own actions in things not forbidden 
by the law’s of ci\iiiscd nations. The Government of India 
w'ill have to restrict its many plans of us -fulness. The Anti- 
0 })ium Sodety will cease its exertions, unless, under the guidance 
of more thorcaigh and earnest leaders, it turns its attention to 
rum and French brandy, exported from or consumed in England. 

I\I}' ow n f cling has ever been in favour of getting rid, at as 
early a ilatc as possible and at some sacrifice of revenue, of the 
monojK»|y, bcc«iiise a mon()[)oly in itself is wrong, and in this case 
a scandal to some minds, and it seemed fcasilile to arrive at the 
same results on tiic ICast .side of India, which liavc S[)ontaneously 
arisen on the We^t side ; l)ut I am convinced now that the aboli- 
tion of the motiupoly would be prejudicial to the best interests of 
the people of Imlia, and that is with me the paramount consi- 
deration. I liave already staled that, if 1 w'cre satisfied that opium 
w'as introduced by fnice into the Provinces of China outside the 
Treaty-ports, I shoulcT join the opposite party. P^ive years ago I 
called, with another member of the Committee of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society by a|)pointment on Sir Hairy Parkes, then Envoy 
and Minister Plenipotentiary at Japan, and satisfied myself that 
this allegation was not true. Only this week a Missionary from 
China told the Committee of the Chuich Missionary Society, 
that the Chinese Government systematically neglected the 
provisions of the treaty as regards* religious liberty. I made 
him repeat those wwds, and tlicn asked him, why then it was 
alleged that they were afiaid to do the same with regard to 
opium ? His reply was that the Chinese were afraid of the mer- 
chants, but not of the missionaries. But this very day that I write 
this, I read in tlie 'fmtes (October 23, 1884) “ that for the last nine 
“ or ten years the Chinese Government has been allowed to en- 
“ croach on treaty rights, and have levied with impunity heavy 
“ excise (Ickin) duties, which have virtually nullified the treaty 
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“ advantage, and proved disastrous to the sale of Manchester 
goods in the interior.” This is the statement of a Hankow 
merchant. In the face of such statements, and the fact that the 
Cliinese Government is not afraid to go to war for ancient and 
shadowy rights over Tonkin with the French Government, how 
can be believe that the Chinese Government is not able^to raise 
the excise (lekin) duties upon opium to such an extent as 
to raise the price, and restrict the sale ? Is China not strong 
enough to put down smuggling if the attempt were made? 

Nor can I, after calm reflection on the whole case during 
the last fifteen years, acquit the Anti-Opium Society of being 
the cause of the miserable end of the contest', which has 
injured the peoi)le of India by the destruction of a profitable 
industry and trade, and has yet multiplied the vice of opium- 
smoking in China beyond any previous calculation. What was 
their object ? Did they desire to aircst the vice in China, or 

only to free the Government of India fiom the imputation of 

pandering to that vice ? If we desired to wean the English 

public of their taste for alcoholic diink, we should scaicely 

commence a crusade against the importers of brandy, or the 
distillers of gin. The line which the Anti-Opium Society 
adopted of indiscriminate abuse had two effects : it stiffened and 
hardened the views of the Government of India. The statesmen 
who were or had been Viceroys, and the meritorious public 
servants who were or had been Governors and high officials, 
felt injured by the gross insinuations which they felt that they 
did not deserve : they at least undci stood the nature of the pro- 
blem, but upon the Committee of the Anti-Opium Society there 
was not one Anglo-Indian of experience, nor was it likely that 
there would be one: a general feeling of resentment at, and 
contempt for, the movement was felt in Indian circles both in 
India and England. But their proceedings had another effect, 
not contemplated, but equally real. The eyes of the Chinese 
rulers were opcneil to the exceeding value of the trade, and to 
the firmness with which the Indian Government held to it 
They saw also how feeble wdre the efforts of the Anti-Opium 
Society, whose motive was not the welfare of the Chinese, but 
the alleged discredit attaching to the English name. Opium 
cultivation was found to be as acceptable to the Chinese land- 
owners, the local Governors and the State, as it has proved to 
be in India. It was not clear what results the Anti-Opium 
Society desired : it is clear what they have obtained, 
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Art. X.— caste AND CUSTOM. I. 

T IIESE^papcrs arc intended as a plea for the .systematic 
study of Hindu ethnology and sociology. Tlie subjects 
are of deep interest, although at first almost repellent in their 
vastness and variety. They concern a mass of people num- 
bering two hiindicd millions, and a tangled web of races and 
creeds, the different thieads of which patient enthusiasm can 
alone unravel. We very soon get over the impression 
that all Hindus are of one religion, or tliat all Ilindiis 
are of Ar)'ai\ race ; but it takes time accurately to 
appreciate the intricate complexity which actually exists. If 
three deaf and dumb men with their e}X's open were 
to start fiom ]k)ml)ay for the rcninsiila, the Deccan and 
Rajpiitana rcspcctiv’cly, and if each were asked on his return 
to desci ibe the religious features of the counti}’ through which 
he had travelled, their tales would vciy widely dilfer. The 
first would have seen the carvings of Ganpati by the road- 
sides, the snake-stones wreathed often with sacrificial thread 
and set up beneath the pipal trees, the village gods — frequently 
carved naked, but with their nakedness often covered by a 
clcHh ; and if he had penetrated into the sanctuaries, he would 
have found in many thiee images — the god, his wife and his 
brother, or llic god, his wdV, and his mistress. The traveller 
in the Deccan, cm tlic other Iiand, would have been struck with 
the lingam stones witliin and without the little shrines, and 
generally faced by a small stone bullock, by the carved monkey- 
god underneath the big pipal tree in each village, and by the 
led-daubcd stones in tlTc jungle. The visitor to Rajputana 
would liavc noticed the ancestor- worship evidenced by the 
necklace-pendants, tlie peacocks tame as crows, and the curi- 
ous regard for animal life in the towns. Diversity of this kind 
is not apparent, but real ; and we only need to observe accu- 
rately, and to make our cncjuiiies at first hand, in order to begin 
to appreciate both the scope of the ficl^J for investigation, and 
the paucity of our present knowledge concerning the religious 
and social life of the Hindu masses around us. 

In his recent work on the Indian Empire, Dr. Hunter gives 
a precis of the results of researches into early Indian History ; 
and although the outline might have been lengthier without 
entering far upon topics of controversy, still its very brevity 
reminds us of the scantiness of our information. The written 
history of India has, until recently, rarely been little else than 
a historj^ by its conquerors of themselves and their own doings,. 
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The annals of the Musalmans tell us little, save that which 
directly concerns thetrsclves, their wars, and their rej:julations : 
the works of the Brahmans tell us little, save that which direct- 
ly concerns themselves, their creeds, and their philosophies, 
Musalman and Brahman alike had too hearty a contempt for 
those who opposed them to deem them worth studying. 

The problem, therefore, stands thus : India is a land inha- 
bited by a large diversity of peoples, cut apart from one 
another by lines other and (in one sense) deeper than those 
which separate one European nation from another. Of 
some few we know the oiigin and the history : but in respect of 
the vast numerical majority we know nothing on either point. 
Take, for example, the cliief religious divisions of the people 
as given in the rec^mt census tables. We "know how the 
Christian po[)ulation came into India : we can trace tlie Syrian, 
the Roman Catholic, the Protestant elements in their origin 
and influence. We know how tlie Sikh religion aiose and how 
a sect of peaceful fuiatics became transformed into a formida- 
ble nation. We know the story of the recent Bralunos, and 
something also of the origin of the Parsis. We have the 
history of the Musalmans in India from Mahamiid of Ghazni 
onward : wc can trace their origin indeed more clearly than we 
can trace their increase ; we know that they proselytise, but of 
the exact extent to which their ranks have thus been recruited, 
we have no precise knowledge. Concerning the Jains our know- 
ledge is more imperfect : doctors still disagree as to whether 
the Jains are earlier or later than the Buddhists, or, in other 
words, as to what was the precise original rclationsliip between 
the two sects. As for the Bud.dhists themselves, wc know that 
the religion has disappeared — a disappearance so complete as 
to suggest a doubt whctlier the term ^hiddhism, when applied 
in those early days to the religion of all India, must not have 
been as vague and inexact as is the term Hinduism, used in 
the sense of Brahmanism, when similarly applied at present. 

But the great mass of the people of India are those 
classed as Hindus and Aborigines. The dividing line is very 
vague if it exists, and any attempt to define it would certainly 
be futile. Hinduism »'as a religion does not possess any abso- 
lutely indispensable or universal dogmatic formula : and its 
utility, as a term of religious nomenclature, is marred by its 
much more intelligent and consistent usq^as a term of national 
nomenclature. The word as commonly used by the natives 
of India is applied to all inhabitants of the country, save and 
except the descendants of those who have, from the seventh 
century onwards, entered it by sea or by the north-west frontier ; 
although even from this application must be excluded the Cochin 
Jews and all perveits to Islam, while on the other hand the term 
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covers converts from Islam to the various phases of Vaishnavism, 
The very exception however made in the case of perverts and 
converts, bears evidence to the use of« the term as one of 
national nomenclature, for the pervert in either case abandons 
his natural family just in, the same way as does a Hindu 
adopted son, and the use or discontinuance of circumcision 
perpetuates the new connexion. Hinduism enumerates Buddha 
as the ninth incarnation of Vishnu : it has drawn within its 
pale the Jain god and goddess of Pandharpur : it disputed, 
with Islam, pos.session of the body of the mystic weaver 
Kabir. It is of this mass of people, with what M. Barth calls 
their ‘ complex, manifold and outrageously confused’ religion 
that we have so little ethnological knowledge. It is of course 
obvious that the invaders of, or immigrants into, India, together 
with the autochthones, or earliest traceable dwellers in the land, 
must, taken together, be the ancestors of all whom we now find 
in the country ; though the tribal names of the invaders may be 
counted almost upon the fingers, while the names of the castes 
and tribes nenv in the country are to be reckoned in thousands. 
How have the few people multiplied and disentegrated into the 
many ? and can we, to any extent, trace back the latter into the 
former, just as we trace back the twig into the branch, the 
branch into the limb, the limb into the stock of a tree ? We know 
that the fis^iparous process still continues, and the laws of its pre- 
sent development give us some clue to those of its past giowth : 
can we by this or other means trace back the different castes 
or tribes with which we are accpiainted, into the larger and 
less diffeientiated bodies from which they have issued ? We 
know something regarding the invasions of India, and we 
know something of the people now here ; in other words we 
hold both ends of the chain : how far can wc trace the connect- 
ing links ? • 

The break in our knowledge is brought into full relief when 
wc more carefully compaie what we know of the origin with 
what wc know of the present condition of Hindu castes and 
tribes. Dr. Muir was of oi)inion (Sans. I. vol II. p. 448) th?it there 
had been fiuir great invasions of India, which he thus arranged 
in order of time : — 

(1) A Kolarian immigration from tiu! north-east, the eviden- 
ces of which may be seen among such forest tribes as the Kols, 
Bhils and Santhals ; 

(2) An invasion of Dravidian immigrants from the north- 
west, who either advanced voluntarily towards their ultimate 
seats in the Peninsula, or were driven onward by the pressure 
of subsequent hordes, and who in the Satpura mountain, crossed 
the earlier stream of Kolarian immigrants ; 

(3) A Scythian invasion, also across the north-west frontier^ 
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of immig^rants whose language afterwards united with Sanskrit 
to form the Prakrit dialects of Northern India ; 

(4) And lastly, the Ar^^an invasion. 

But since the publication of the Sanskrit Texts, our knowledge 
has been considerably extended bya*esearches in the 'realms of 
philology, archaeology, and numismatology. The mountain 
chain of the Himalayas forbids land invasions except by the 
N. E. corner, that is, down the Brahmaputra valley, or by the 
N. W. border through the passes of the Safed Koh, the Sule- 
man, and the HiUla Hills. Immigrants from the N. W. were 
wont to take one of two routes after reaching the plain country ; 
some struck to the east towards the valley of the Jamna and 
the Ganges ; others travelled southward down the country 
watered by the Indus. The latter route lay between hills on the 
right hand and the sandy plains of Rajputana on the left : 
so that when pressed on closely by fresh immigrants in their 
rear, the only route open was b}^ a sharp turn at right angles, 
after which came tlic choice of turning north-eastwards in the 
direction of Delhi, as Krishna is said to have done, or of holding 
straight on for the Kattiawar country and thence to Gujarat. 
Here the Vindhyas and Satpuras wedge into the plain country, 
and turn part of the stream of immigration to the north and 
part to the south. This range of hills, running across India, 
cuts off the Deccan from Hindustan, just as the Himalayas 
cut off India from the rest of Asia ; and immigrants 
into the Deccan could only find routes through the plain 
country on the extreme east or the extreme wc.st. It is 
as well to bear always in mind the part which the physical 
configuration of India must thus have played in determining 
the routes taken by new settlers. Of those who came by the 
North-Western frontier, the bulk must have passed into or 
through the Panjab ; and General ^Cunningham divides the 
propulation of that province into three strata. These arc (i) 
the early Turanians or aborigines, (2) the Aryas or Brahma- 
nical liindus, and (3) the later Turanians, or Indo-Scythians. 
The early Turanians “include all those races of undeniable 
antiquity who do not belong to any one of the three classes 
of Aryas.’* To this class the General assigns the Taks or 
Takkas of Sind and the Panjab. ' Descended from Takshaka, 
the founder of the Naga race, they gave their name to Attock, 
and made their capital at Taxila near to Rawal Pindi. They 
came to blows with the Pandavas of ancient Delhi, and worsted 
them in battle about the year 1400 B. C , killing or assassinat- 
ing the Pandava king Parikshita, the grandson of Arjun. His 
son however gave them no peace, and at last compelled them 
to sign tributary engagements. Part of the tribe migrated to 
the south and took refuge in Sindh ; whence they are 
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mentioned by several writ'ers as one of the three aboriginal races 
of that province. The main body continued their warlike 
career, extending their conquests until about the year B. C. 

' 500, the period of their chief activit>^ being a century earlier. 
They pusl>cd as far down as the Magadha kingdom of Bchar, 
according to Elliott (vdl. i, p. io8), where tiicy founded a 
dynasty which lasted for ten generations. Here, however, we 
get into * the region of doubtful inferences and conflicting 
theories, which it is not the purpose of this paper to discuss. 
Suffice it to say that their career thus far had been such as 
would enable them to arrogate the rank of Kshatriyas, and 
that for men in such a position as theirs. Brahmans have always 
been ready to overlook and explain inconvenient or trouble- 
some facts in their previous history. They arc sometimes held 
to be the ancestors of the Tagas of to-day, a tribe found 
chiefly in tlie Meerut district, but also cxtendi^ig through 
Saharanpur, Muzaffarnagar, l^ulandshahr, Bijnor and Moradabad 
in the North-West Ih'ox inccs and the adjoining districts of Delhi 
and Karmd in the Panjab. The total number cjf the Tagas is 
1 15,920 ; but according to their own traditions, they came from 
Bengal. Tliose in the Panjab are said to be ])robab]3' the oldest 
inhabitants of the Jumna Khadir : “ ab >ut three-fourtlis of the 
total number have adoj)ted Islam, and ceased to wear the 
sacred lluead'’ whitdi tlie Hindu portion of the tribe still wear 
in token of their claim to Bramanical descent. 

The only other tribe which need Ix^ n<Uiccd and which is 
referred to this stratum, is that of the Megs, who in old time 
wcjc called Makhs or Maghs, who dwelt at the time of 
Alexanders invasion on the banks of tlic Satlaj, xvherc the 
river le.ivcs the hills. The Megs of to-cki}', called also Mengs 
in Raw'alpindi, arc found for the most part “ in the upper 
valleys of the Ravi and Chanab, and their stronghold 'is the 
sub-montane poition T)f Sialkot lying betw^cen these tw'^o 
rivers.” They have a tradition that they xvere diiven from 
the plains by the early Muhammadans.” They are w^eavers 
as well as leather workers, and in social status rank slightly 
above the Chamars. They number 38,467 : but Meghwars 
(567) are also found in Baroda and in Gujarat (14), and possibly 
larger numbers exist in Sind, Rajputana and Central India. 
The name is also found as that of *a subdivision of one of 
the Ikmjara tribes : and it may be worth noticing that the 
first Mang was called Meghya, and that Maghaya is a sub- 
division of the Dorns. 

The second stratum of population is that of the Aryas or 
Brahmanical Hindus, the twice-born classes of Aryan blood, 
among whom General Cunningham apparently intends to in- 
clude Brahmans and Rajputs generally. Among the latter alone, 
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there are at least three large groUps, the Solar race, the 
Lunar race, and the Fire-worshippers who, according to Colonel 
Tod, entered India at different times, but in the order named. 
The Suryavansis occup^lcd the country on the north bank of 
the Ganges, from Oudh almost to the Brahmaputra. The 
Somavansis appropriated the whole of the Ganges valley above 
the Delta, and the valleys also of the Indus and tlte Jamna. 
Then came the gre.it war, about 13 . C. 1426, followed by a redis- 
tribution of territory. The Aryan name, however, can be strictly 
applied to certain only of the Rajput tribes, and probably not 
to all Brahmans. There are others, however, who have a claim 
to the name. Among these General Cunningham enumerates the 
Janjuhas and Awans, two tribes of the Salt Range in the 
Panjab. The former are Rajputs and Jats and number 46,999 ; 
the latter number 532, ">55. P'rom the place in >vhich he finds 
the Awans, and from the fact that they appear to have been 
settled there f(;r many centuries, the learned archaeologist 
identifies them with the Jiid race of the t'mpcror Babar, who 
with the Jcinjuha, ‘‘ two races descended from the same father,” 
had from old times been rulers of the hills of the Salt Range. 
According to his view the Janjuhas are most probably Anavas, 
or descendants of Anu, the second son of Yajati, founder of the 
Lunar race. Their name in the spoken dialect wcmld then be 
Anu or Anuwan : and as this latter form appears to be the 
original name of the Awan tribe, and as “the distiict which the 
Awans now occupy w^as colonized by the Anuwan or descendants 
of Anu ” the learned General thinks the identification of the tw'O 
tribes to be very probable. It is reasoning of this airy kind 
which called forth the lament of Mr. Beanies on p. 112, vol. I, 
“Races of the North-West Provinces.” Lcpel Griffin and Abul 
Fazl set the Janjuhas down as Yaduban^is, Yadu being the 
cider brother of Anu ; while the Janjuhas themselves claim to 
be Rahtors, “ descendants of Raja Mai ‘Rahtor who migrated 
about 980 A.D. either from Jodhpur or from Kanauj to the 
Jahlam and built Malot ” They now, as at the time of 
Babar’s invasion, hold only the central and eastern parts of the 
Salt Range : they once held the whole, but were ousted by the 
Gakkars in the North and the Awans in the west. The latter 
race appear to be of Jat origin, and to be of more recent date, 
having come through Ihe passes west of Dera Ismail Khan, 
they rank socially below the Janjuhas, as the Janjuhas rank 
below the Gakkars. The Janjuhas forbid the remarriage of 
widows, while Jits allow Karewa. 

The only other tribe mentioned by General Cunningham in 
this connexion is that of the Bhiti or Bhatti, the royal race 
of Jaisalmir and the largest Rajput tribe of the Panjab, 
In this province alone 242,831 Rajput Bhatis and 95,858 Jdt 
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Bhattis were enumerated ; and the subject population of 
Bikanir and Jaisalinir are also largely composed of the same 
tribe. The Bhattis are “ Yadavas of# acknowledged descent 
through the far famed Krishna.*’ Building his theory on a 
generally accepted tradition of the race ” General Cunningham 
thinks that for several generations before the invasion of the 
Indo-Scythians, the Bhatti tribe reigned at Rawalpindi, 
the ancient Gajipur, being ultimately driven across tiie Jahlam 
river, and unable afterwards to win back their former realm. Yet 
now-a-days the Bhatti wherever found, know nothing of this 
ancient kingdom in the Upper Ikinjab, but trace their origin 
almost universally ” to Bhatncr in Bhattiana, or its neighbour- 
hood — Bhatner, the ancient cit}^ on the banks of the long dry 
Gliaggar, in the Jhkanir teriitory bordering on Sirsa. ” 

The Solar and Lunar Rajputs, the Janjuhas and Awans, and 
the Bliatis arc the only races mentioned in this connexion by 
General Cunningham as being of Aryan descent. His inclusion 
of the Awans is of very doubtful accuracy ; and his exclusion of 
certain other castes, even when dealing only with the Banjab, is 
still more open to censure. In tins action he is apparently 
influenced by his very loosely expiC'^scd views as to the 
cxogainous .system of Rajputs being the test of Aryan descent. 
In sj)caking, for instance, of the Gakkars, he remarks that they 
have ‘'at least one peculiar cu.stom, w hich is quite repugnant 
to Hinduism. A Gakkar will give his daughter to none but a 
Gakar, whilst a Rajput is positively debarred from givng his 
daughter to one of his own class. ” For this theoiy, however, 
the General is very deservedly and very vigorously ca^^tigaled by 
his own lieutenant, Mr Carllcyle, * who points out that the rule 
is not universally observed even among Rajputs, as numerous 
families of Yadu descent at the present day “ marry women of the 
same tribe ; and they give, as their reason for doing so, that the 
ancient Yadits, in the time of Krishna, married \vomen of their 
own tribe. ” But it is easier to point out that omissions or mis- 
takes exi.st than to supply or correct them. General Cunningham 
probably would not exclude Panch Gaiir or Paunch Dravid 
Brahmans : although some of those included wn'thin, and nearly 
all Bramans outside these ten divisions, are of doubtful ethnical 
origin. In his work on Orissa, Dr. Hunter pointed out that 
Brahmans have, at sundry times and at divers [daces, been 
amenable to social, perhaps to ethnical compromises, ” and 
that “ so far from being an ethnical entity following an immemo- 
rial vocation, they contain within their caste every trade and 
calling. We have seen the Brahmans as shepherds, as ploughers 
of the soil, as potato-growers, as brick-makers, bricklayers and 
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petty traders ; as carpenters, stone-cutters, blacksmiths and 
village policemen, who in India rank very low in the social 
scale ; as the descendants of aboriginal fisher tribes ; as arbi- 
trarily manufactured out of the promiscuous low castes ; as 
day-labourers and as menial servants/^ The Mahabralunan or 
Acharya, who performs funeral ceremonies, was included among 
Brahmans in the Panjab, but was excluded in the North-West 
Provinces at the recent census : Guraos and Golaks were includ- 
ed as degraded Brahmans in Baroda, whereas the former are 
pure Sudras, and tlie latter are haif-ca^tes, though born from a 
Brahman widow. The vast bulk of the Jh*ahmans in India are 
of course Arvans, but the term “ Brahman” like “ Rajput” and 
“ Banya * or Wani” is too vague and extensive in its applica- 
tion to allow of scientific accuracy in it^> use : and in the case 
of each of these three divisions, eiujuiry, to be profitable, should 
be diicctcd to the individual castes or di\'isic)ns (T which the 
main body is composed, d'iie Chola and the Konkanasth, the 
Chauhan and the Ponwar, the Agarwal and the O-^wal — these 
are the units for ciupiiry or desciiption ; and it by no means 
follotv^s ih3t wliatis tiiic of the unit is also true of the Brahman, 
Rajput or Baiyva gcneially. The Gaur Brahman, for example, 
sees with liorror ids Saraswat brotliereat bread from the hands 
of others tlian Biahmans, and do a thousand things which to 
him would be pollution. ” And in Berar while Panch Gaur 
Brahmans will cat fooil cooked by a Goshain if ghee, though 
not if water, has been used, the Panch Dravids will not touch 
it in either case. As long as the question of common 
descent is still unsettled, dificrcnces of tliis kind arc import- 
ant ; and can only be ascertained by making our unit of 
encjuiry as small as possible. 

The Khatri caste is held by Sir George Campbell to have a 
well-founded claim to Kshatriya dcscein, although Rajputs re- 
fuse to cat with them. Their home is the Panjab, and more 
particularly the central districts ^and the Rawal Pindi division ; 
while the Roras, or Aroras, whom the same authority holds to 
be cthnologically the same people, are found in the lower valleys 
of the five rivers. Khatris and Aroras are alike shop-keepers, 
but are superior in physique, in manliness, and in energy to the 
ordinary trader. They Are acute and energetic in character ; 
fine, fair, and handsome in figure. Akbar’s celebrated revenue 
minister, Todar Mai, was a Khatri : “ Diwan Sawan Mai, 
Governor of Multan, and his notorious successor Mulraj, and 
very many of Ranjit Singh’s chief functionaries were Khatris. 
Even under Muhamadan rulers in the west, they have risen to 
high administrative posts.” They produced Nanak and Govind, 
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the founders of the Sikh religion, to which they still furnish 
priests and Gurus : although ninety per cent, of their entire 
number arc themselves staunch Hindus? The Aroras, who are 
looked down upon by otiier Khatris, arc supposed to be the 
“ Khatris of Aior, the an(?icnt capital of Sind, represented by 
the modern Rori. ” They worship Krishna and the Indus 
river. The Khakka is a smaller race “ found in greatest num- 
bers in the Kashmir hills lying along the left bank of the 
Jahlam^’ : they also arc of Khatri origin, but aie now all (654) 
converts to Islam. The Ivors (40,731) give the same account 
of their origin as do the Aroras, who are in fact often called 
Koras in tlie cast of the Panjab : but the Rors practice Karewa, 
and their identity with the y\roras is doubted by Mr. Ibbetson. 
The Gaddis of the mountain range between Kangra and Cham- 
ba, are described by Sir Gcoige Campbell as being “ an inter- 
esting race of fine jiatriarchablooking slicpherds,” most of 
whom are Khatris, the sub-divisions of their caste corresponding 
exactly with tliosc found among the Khatris of the plains. 
Khatris in the Panjab number 4,19,139 ; Aroras, 6,01 440 ; and 
Khakhas, 654. Khatris arc aKo found in smaller numbers 
throughout the North-West Provinces wliere they number 
47,288 ; in the Bombay Pi csidcncy, chiefly in the Gujarat divi- 
sion and the Bombay city, numbering 30,968 ; in the 
Central Provinces, 3,905; in Bcrar, 2,015; in the Ajmir 
Commissionership, 91 1 ; and in the Ilaidarabad State 11,290. 
The Khatri of the Deccan is, however, generally a silk- 
weaver ; and it is quite possible that, though identical in name 
with the Khatri of the Panjab, he may be of different origin. 

There are several (jtlicr castes, wliose claim to Aryan origin 
rests on a resjicctablc foundation ; but as it is the object of 
this paper rather to urge a certain method or system of en- 
quiiy than to summafise previous arguments, I pass on to 
notice the third stratum of Panjab population, drawing atten- 
tion however, before so doing, to the following suggestive 
extracts from Mr. Carllcylc.* 

“ Firstly, we have no warrant whatever for supposing that 
Central Asia was entirely emptied at once of every single Aryan 
soul when the first Aryan colonists first entered India, or that all 
the Aryans came into India in one single lump or colony at first, 
or all at the same time, or that not a single Aryan, or no 
Aryan colonists or invaders ever came into India afterwards. 
On the contrary, there is every reason to suppose that there 
were plenty of Aryans still left in Central Asia, and that 
several successive Aryan colonies entered India at various 
different times ; and that of these, the latest Aryan colonists 
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may have been driven into India at a very late period, by the 
first Turanian hordes pressing them from behind. And the 
last of these several iiryan colonies may have entered India 
after the oKlt*r Aryan settlers had degenerated into effeminate, 
mongrel and exclusive Hindus, and after the laws of caste 
had been eslablislied.’* In which case the fresher and purer 
Aryans would hold aloof from their degenerated predectssors and 
from pure pride of race would refuse to interman y, while the 
older Aryans in their turn would refuse generally, except here 
and there ‘‘ from fear or compulsion, or from politic reasons 
for their own pur[)Oses and interests — to incaste the new 
arrivals. “ Modern or even mediaeval Hindu ideas/’ continues 
Mr. Carlleylc, “ customs, practises and characteristics arc not 
ancient Aryan — nay, they are not necessarily even Ar^^an at 
all. They are neither ancient nor modern Aryan : they are 
simply Indian, the product of an Indian people, of Indian 
temperaments, and of an Indian sc'il and climate. The Brahma- 
nical system is entirely of Indian growth, and it is not Aryan. 
The cas^c system was repugnant to the independent fc<‘lings 
of free Aryans : it was wholly Indian.” The whole eight pages 
(pp. IOI-8) fjom which the above extract is made arc a speci- 
men of very vigorous and eloquent argument ; although they 
contain much that is true but not new, and something also 
that is new but not true. 

After the early immigrants from Turan and the hordes of 
Aryan invaders, came the later Turanians, or Indo-Sc}lhians. 
These, like the Aryans, came not in one body, but made at 
least three distinct sets of inroads. The first set includes incur- 
sions made by the Gakkars, the K4thi, the J^ilas, and the Sobii, 
or Chobia. Proceeding on his favourite grounds of identity 
of locality combined with similarity of name. General Cunning- 
ham identifies the Gakkars with Gargarida of Dionysius. P'aith 
in the identity of locality is, however, apt to be shaken by the 
subsequent statement that there vycre two irruptions of Gakkars, 
the first colony, at least five centuries before Christ, settling 
on the banks of the Jahlam, and the second more than two 
hundred years later, in the valley of the Indus and its western 
tributaries. And, as regards the similarity of name, we are 
told that “ the name GSikkar is most probably only a simple 
variation of the ethnic title of Sabar or Abar,” so that “ the 
Gakkars must have belonged to that branch of the ancient 
Scythians who were called Aparni and Sagarankae, because their 
usual weapon was a club.” The value of the whole chain of 
reasoning has been justly summed up by Mr. Thomson who 
says : “ The Turanian origin of the Gakkars is highly pro- 
bable ; but the rest of the theory is merely a plausible surmise. 
On the whole, there seems little use in going beyond the sober 
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narrative of FerishtahjWhor represents the Gakkars as a brave and 
savage race, living mostly in the hills, with little or no religion, 
and much given to polyandry and infanticide/' While the 
Awans and Janjuhas previously mentioned ruled the southern 
portion of the salt-range tract, the Gakkhars ruled the northern 
portion, and at one time (probably) overran Kashmir. They 
now number 31,881, and dwell “along the plateaus at the 
foot of th(? lower Himalayas, from the Jahlam to Haripur in 
Hazara.” Compact, sinewy and vigonnis, they make “ capital 
soldiers and the best light cavalry in Upper India; proud and 
self respecting, but not fust-class agriculturists ; with no 
contempt for labour, but preferring service in the army or 
police. Their race feeling is stiong, and a rule of inherit- 
ance disfavours Gakk.irs of the half-blood. Colonel Cracroft 
notes that they refuse to give their daughters in marriage 
to any other class except Sayads — they are Shiahs by religion — 
that they keep their women very strictly secluded, and 
marry only among the higher Rajputs, and among them only 
when they cannot find a suitable match among tiiemselv'es.” 

Leaving the Gakkars in the Rawalpindi division, General 
Cunningham come‘5 to deal with the Sobii, the Katha^i and 
the Malli, three cr)gnatc races who, in the time of Alex- 
ander, held nearly the whole of the central and southern 
Panjab. The Sobii or subjects of Sophites he assigns to a 
district corresponding very nearly with Shahpur, ancl he iden- 
tifies them with no special tribe now existing, but with the 
“ Chobia ” or club-men, who in the days of Alexander “ wore 
skins like Hercules and carried clubs, and branded their* 
oxen and mules with the mark of a club.” The Kathaei 
dwelt between the Chenab and the Ravi, in the modern dis- 
trict of Jhang ; and behind a triple pallisade of wagons, attempt- 
ed to hold Sangala against Alexander. They arc identified with 
the Kathi or Kathia«of to-day: while the Malli or people of 
Multan are identified with the Balas. In these instances simi- 
larity of name is not helped by jdentity of locality. The Kathis 
claim to be Ponwar Rajputs, and the Ikilas also claim a Rajput 
origin. The two tribes are connected, and the KAthi is undoub- 
tedly of Scythian origin in name, ph>^siognomy and religion. 
A few of them (5,850) are still found in the Panjab, but the 
bulk of their body seem to have gftnc southward into Sind 
about the year 500 A. D. When banished thence, they mi- 
grated to Surashtra in A. D. 642, and gave their name to 
Kathiawar. Their connexion with the Balas is perhaps the 
reason that one of their two sub-divisions in Baroda is known 
as the Wala Kathi. Later on, they fought against the 
Bhattis of Jaisalmir, and also in the war between the 
Chauhans and Rahtors. Stiong, robust and tall in figure, they 
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are still noted for their predatory and warlike instincts ; 
and in the Baroda territory they arc often outlaws. They 
still woiship the sun, and adhere to their old abhorrence of 
child-marriage. In B&roda, where they number 3,325, only 
two girls under six years of age, and only 25 children under 
IS years, are returned as married. « 

The next Scythian invasion was on a much larger scale. 
A large tribe, known by tlie names Su or Saka, held in the 
early part of the second century B. C. the provinces on 
the Jaxartes. The Su resembled the Parthians in speech, 
manner and dress. “ In B. C. 163 the growing power of another 
horde, named the Great Yuchi, forced them to retire towards 
the south.” They drove the Greeks out of Sogdiana, and estab- 
lished themselves there. But the Yuchi still pressed on them, 
and about B. C. 126, the Su tribe came swarming tlirough. 
Ariana into the Panjab. The Greeks fell back before them, 
and the Yadavas. who then reigned at Rawalpindi, were 
driven west of the Jahlam. Two tribes of the Su horde 
eventually settled in the Panjab, the rest remaining in the 
classical district of Ariana. The fiist of the^c is the Jat 
tiibc who now number 2,643,109. Geneial Cunningham iden- 
tifies them with the Jatii of I’liny and Ptolemy and the 
Zanthii of Strabo. The second is the tribe of ]\Ied or Aland which 
he identifies with the Mer^ of the Aravadli tango to the east of the 
Indus, of Kathiawar to the south, and of Biluehistan to the west.” 
The Mers in their own district, Merwara, number 32,946 ; and al- 
though only 36 arc found in the Baroda territories, there are 
probably considerable numbers in Rajputana and Sind. The 
Jats marched down the Indus Valley, followed by their rivals 
the Mers, and botli tribes settled in Upi)er Sind. They 
‘‘were found by the Musalmans in full possession of the 
valley of the Indus towards the end of the seventh century,” 
by which time, however, they had bccomlj subject to a Brah- 
man dynasty. Up to the cio.se of the tenth century, the 
Mers appear to have remaingd in Sind, but the Jats had 
meantime been spreading up into the Panjab proper, where 
they were firmly established in the beginning of the eleventh 
century. By the time of Babar, the Jats of the salt range 
tract had been subdued by the Gakkhars, Aw ins and 
Janjuhas.” This story of the origin of the Jdts and Mers, 
which rests on the similarity of names (Jat and Zanthii, Mer 
and Mcdii) is contested by many. The name Mer is the 
same as we find in Ajmir, Jaisalmir, Meru, &c,, and means 
” hill,” Mer as a tribal name being equivalent to Pahdri and 
telling us nothing as to the ethnic origin of those who bear 
it The Scythian origin of the Jdts is questioned, on the 
score of their speech, by Dr. Beaines, who however gives 
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no satisfactory explanation of [the well-known custom (karao), 
whereby the young^er brother takes the widow of his elder 
brother to wife. Mr. Beames says that ‘‘'the hypothesis which 
is gaining ground among sound philologists, and which, 
moreover, rests on universcfl native tradition, makes the Jdts 
either Rajputs who have lost caste, or the offspring of Rajputs 
and some fower caste. In some parts of the Panjab they say 
they lost caste by crossing tlie Indus. They all say they came 
originally from the North-West Provinces, though they have 
some traditionary reminiscences of a sojourn in Persia.” In dis- 
cussing the same subject, Mr. Ibbetson says : — “ It may be that 
the original Rajput and the original Jat entered India at different 
periods in its history, though to my mind the term Rajput is 
an occupational rather than an ethnological expression. But 
if they do originally represent two separate waves of immigra- 
tion, it is at least exceedingly probable, both from their almost 
identical physique and facial character and from the close com- 
munion which has always existed between them, that they be- 
long to one and the same ethnic stock ” ; which, however, is 
now by no means free from foreign elements. “ And it is al- 
most certain that the joint Jat-Rajput stock, contains not a few 
tribes of aboriginal descent, though it is probably in the main 
Aryo-Scythian. Many of the Jdt tribes of the Panjab have 
customs which apparently point to non-Aryan origin.” 

The men who drove the Jdts into India were the Yuchi or 
Tochari, a branch of the Eastern Tartars who, three centuries 
before Christ, had been the most formidable of all the Tartar 
hordes. One hundred years later, however, they had fallen upon 
evil times, and they split into two bodies. One body was the 
little Yuchi, afterwards known as the Ephialtesor White Huns. 
Tiicy marched off to Thibet, and six hundred years later found- 
ed a dynasty ; and latei^ on again, were vanquished by the 
Turks, not however before they had themselves vanquished the 
Persian monarch and carried their victorious arms along the 
banks, and perhaps to the mouth of the Indus.” The five tribes 
of the great Yuchi, who had been left by their comrades on the 
banks of the Hi, marched down in a south-westerly direction 
towards Yarkand and Kashgar. They oysted the Su or Saka 
tribe and settled themselves in those provinces, extending 
their sway and consolidating their power. A change of name 
now occurs, and the Yuchi become the Kushan. The tribes now 
(B. C. 70-58) turned their attention to the Panjab and began 
to make conquests to the south and east. Their supremacy in 
the Panjab continued unbroken until the third century when 
ft began to decline, and it would appear to have been finally 
overthrown by the White Huns in the beginning of the fifth 
century.” As the Kushans, about 300 A. D., occupied the 
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Southern Panjab, and as three Gujar princes were reigning^ 
somewhere — possibly in the same country — more than a hun- 
dred years later, Geiteral Cunningham thinks that the Kushan 
and the Gujar may be identical. According to tliis theory the 
Gujar princes reigned during the fifth century at Balmer in 
Snuth-West Rajputana, the country west of Jodhpur and 
south of Jaisalmir. They were ousted in A. D. 505 tJy the Balas 
who reigned until they, in their turn, were ousted by a Brah- 
man dynasty (742-71 1.) The Gujars of Balmer went south- 
ward and settled in Gujarat in the Bombay Presidency. Another 
body of Gujars founded a kingdom, the local limits of which 
correspond very much with tlie Gujarat district in the Panjab. 
The period of their widest sway, however, was under their 
kings Hima Kadphiscs and Kanishka the Buddhist in the cen- 
tury before Christ, when their realm reached from Ktishmir 
down to Muttra and the Vindhyas. 

At the present day Jats and Gujars are found chiefly in the 
Panjab, North-Western Provinces and Rajputana. The Jats 
arc remarkabl}^ compact : they dwell for the most part in the 
country between the Ravi and the Chambal, and in that part of 
the North-Western Provinces, which lies north and west of a line 
drawn from Agra to Moradabad. The Gujars are found in the 
same provinces as the Jats (and also in Central India), but their 
local distribution is different In the Panjab the J dts occupy the 
south-eastern tract, but the Gujars are found north of a straight 
line drawn from Peshawar to Delhi. In the North-Western Pro- 
vinces the two castes are found, generally, side by side ; and ex- 
cept for those found in Indore, Bhopal, Narsinghar and Rajgarh, 
Gujars like Jdts, are rarely found south of the Chambal. Across 
the river, for the first three centuries of our era, lay another 
Scythian kingdom, that of Narwar or Nalapura, stretching to the 
Rdvi river on the east, and ruled b^ the Naga dynasty. The 
Jamna was their northern boundary, and the upper course of the 
Narbada their southern ; but*thc chief point to be noted is that 
the Chambal divided the two kindred nations. 

South of the Naga kingdom in Central India, and south also 
of the Gujar Territory in Sind, lay that of the Ahirs, a race 
cognate with Jats and Gujars. They were in possession of 
Gujarat when the I^attis arrived there. They had followed 
the usual route. Before the Christian era they were found 
near the north-west frontier ; they passed down through upper 
to lower Sind and thcncc to Gujarat. Early in the fifth century 
we find them settled in Nasik and Khandesh : and the fortress 
Asirgarh was according to local tradition built by Asa, an 
Ahir or Gaoli, “ the tank and temple of Asa Devi, outside the 
fort on the south being named after his sister, Asdwari Devi.” 
The forts of Gawilgarh (i. Gaoli or Gwalagarh) and 
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Narnala, also m the Satpuras, are likewise attributed to the Ahir 
kings, who ruled thence over much of the neighbouring 
Gondwana country. They were howcv,cr nominally tributary 
to the Yadavas of Deogarh and the Hindu dynasties in Malwa; 
and when these ceased to^ exist, the Ahirs or Gaolis acted 
independently. But with the great influx of Kunbis up the 
Tapti valley, the Gaolis appear to have lost their old supremacy ; 
and at the beginning of the i8th century, the Gonds deprived 
them of their hill fortresses. But beside that part of the 
original body which turned down southward through Sind, and 
whose fortunes have thus been outlined, others went east. At 
the beginning of our era, an Ahir dynasty reigned in Nipal. 
From this is supposed to have sprung that Pala dynasty of 
Buddhist kings who, from the middle of the ninth century, ruled 
for two hundred years over Northern and Western Bengal ; and 
who then, being driven out from the noi them districts by the 
Sena dynasty, restricted themselves for the next 150 years to the 
western districts, and made Mungher their capital. This how- 
ever can only have been one branch of the great body of Ahirs 
who moved from the Panjab eastward down the Ganges valley. 
That body has three well-known sub-divisions, the Jadubans, 
Nandbans, and Gwalbans. The Jadubans are the most nor- 
thcrnly sub-division, to which nearly one-half of the Ahirs in 
the Panjab belong. Then come the Nandbans of the Central 
Doab ; and below them again the Gwalbans of Benares and 
the Lower Doab. The first sub-division, which is the most 
friendly with Jats and Gujars, claims a descent from the 
Yadava Rajputs. The Nandbans division holds aloof from 
Jats and Gujars, and the Gwalbans rarely meets them. To this 
last division belong the Gwallas of Bengal. The caste is also 
known as Gaoli and Gawari, and those who were retained by 
the Gonds in their owp service are now known as Gaolans. 
The total number of the Ahir or Gaoli race is nine millions. 
The exact figure is 9,151,011 ; but this includes some Golas in 
the Hyderabad State, and in the jfresent state of our ethnologi- 
cal knowledge, it is certainly unsafe to assume, notwithstanding 
the similarity of name and occupation, that the Dra vidian 
Golas and Idaiyars are the same people as the Gaolis of the 
Deccan. Gaolis and Ahirs form more than four per cent, of 
the total population of Hindustan and the Deccan, and muster 
strongest in the Central Provinces, Bengal and the N 01th- West 
Provinces (including Oudh). In the last mentioned provinces, 
the districts they affect are Mainpuri, Etah, Etawah, and all the 
districts north of the Ganges and cast of Lucknow. They 
muster still more thickly in Behar where they form nearly 
one-fifth of the entire population of the Bhdgulpur division, 
and nearly one-quarter of the Patna division, In Orissa they 
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form IS per cent., and in Ch6ta Nagpur 13 per cent, of the 
population. These figures are important, both for a reason 
which will afterwards appear, and also because they show that 
the region of a tribe’s former exploits is not necessarily the 
region in which we shall find them now, two thousand years 
afterwards, and that identity of locality is therefore untrust- 
worthy unless supported by other good evidence. The Ahirs 
do not form ten per cent, of the population in the Narbada 
valley : they have almost disappeared from Sind, Kattiwar and 
Gujarat : they do not form even one per cent, of the population 
in the Muttra district, the region to which they themselves 
point as their home. And although the Pala dynasty are 
supposed to have been Ahirs, still this is a point by no means 
free from doubt. One noteworthy point of resemblance between 
Ahirs and Gujars may be noted here, and that is their 
susceptibility to the proselytising influences of Islam. There 
is certainly no caste of good social standing in the Deccan 
which supplies so many converts as docs the Gaoli caste. 

The invasions of the Jcits and Gujars arc placed by General 
Cunn’ngham prior to the Christian era, and the incursion of the 
Ahir tribes must have been anterior to them again. But Scy- 
thian invasions of some kind are supposed to have continued 
during the first six centuries of our era. Summing up the 
results of investigations already outlined, we have for the 
North-Western frontier : — 

(a ,) — Dravidian invasion, which — whether this be merely 
another name for an early Scythian or Tartar inva- 
vasion or not — has this marked peculiarity, that the 
invaders have retained their speech, and that that 
speech belongs to a different family of languages 
from those known as Indo-European or Aryan. This 
Dravadian invasion must Jiave occurred at a very 
early date. 

(^.) — Then follows, possibly, a period of early Scythian or 
Tartar immigratioif. 

(c .) — Then comes the period of the Aryan incursions, extend- 
ing over several centuries, and probably including 
many distinct immigrations of various peoples. 

(^.)— Lastly, we have a broken period of about one thousand 
years, during which Scythian or Tartar tribes made 
their way into India. Here also wc know little or 
nothing as to the number of the separate bands of 
immigrants or their names. 

Dravidian, Aryan and Scythian are therefore the three main 
sources to which that part of the population whose ancestors 
came in at the North-Western gateways of India may be traced 
back. It has nothing to do with the present purpose of this 
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paper that Scythian may, as it were, fade away into Aryan, or 
that Dravidian may be an earlier and Indo-Scythian a later 
development of one original stock. It is enough that we can 
recognise certain main characteristics ’of each of the three as 
being distinctive. The Dravidians made a clean sweep down to 
the Peninsula, taking theif* language with them. Traces of Dravi- 
dian inflijcnce arc frequent, but they increase in number and in- 
tensity as wc approach the present seats of the Dravidian popula- 
tion. They do not mark the loute by which the original immi- 
grants travelled. But the chief feature characteristic of the 
Dravidian immigrants is the retention of their language. By this 
wc can connect the Gond and the Toda, distinguishing them 
from the Kol and the Santhal. Why the Scythian immigrants, 
on the other hand should, despite their numbers, have lost their 
language, is a mystery which neither Colonel Tod nor General 
Cunningham have attempted to solve. It is enough, as already 
stated, for our present purpose that certain cjiaracteristics distin- 
guish races rcfcircd to the one, and arc absent in those 
referred to the other. 

I have dwelt thus in detail upon the immigrants from the North- 
W^cstern frontier, both because they account for the mass of the 
population, and bccau.se the so-called Scythian element is the 
most puzzling and undetermined factor in the problems of Hindu 
ethnology. When wc come to the immigrants who have entered 
India on the north-cast, the ground is much simpler. These 
may be divided for ethnological purposes into two groups, — (i) 
the Kolarian, and (2) the Thibeto-Burman ; and the tribes 
which belong to each group can, for the most part, be accurately 
distinguished, just as the Dravidians can, by the test of 
language. 

There remains a large group which, for want of a better name, 
may be called the aboriginal or autochthonal group : and this 
completes the list of “ultimate genera” to which Hindu castes 
and tribes must be traced back. Summing up we have— 

(a ,) — Immigrants from the North-West. 

1. Aryans, and 

2. Scythians. 

3. Dravidians. 

(b ,) — Immigrants from the NortlvEast. 

4. Kolarians. 

5. Thibeto-Burmans. 

{c.) — 6. Aboriginal tribes. 

In introducing his remarks on the ethnology of the Panjab, 
General Cunningham describes his purpose in the following 
words " Under the head Ethnology will be described the various 
races which have been settled in the Panjab from the earliest 
times down to the Muhammedan conquest, and an attempt will 
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be made to trace the downward course of each separate tribe 
until it joins the great stream of modern history." It is, on the 
other hand, the object of these papers to sugg^est an enquiry 
which shall be the complement to one made on the lines laid 
down by the Archailogical Surveyor, an enquiry which, instead of 
tracing each separate tribe downward, 'shall endeavour to trace it 
upward, by means of distinctive or differentiating customs, from 
its present position to its proximate source. If in any single 
instance each enquiry proved complete and satisfactory, then 
the one would be the verification of the other : but in the vast 
majority of instances, all that can be looked for is that the one 
enquiry should, to a certain extent, confirm or discredit the other. 
The scope of the enquiry and its method will form the subjects 
of the remaining two papers : but it may here be remarked that 
certain cases will occur to which this method of iiujuiry will be 
inapplicable. Of the numerous tribes in India mentioned by 
Greek and Sanscrit writers, some ma\" altogether have died out; 
and others may have dwindled in numbers until they are no 
longer strong enough to withstand the moulding influences of 
other casce-customs around them. There can be no doubt that 
a small tribe docs in this way tend to lose its individuality. 
There may, on the other hand, be numerous castes at the present 
day, of whom it is impossible to predicate even their proxminate 
source. Our J^nowleclge, however, of the comparative ethnology 
and sociology of Hindu castes is still most meagre, and it is 
impossible to say what results systematic and scientific 
enquiry may not bring forth Such an cn(|uiry to be efficient, 
must needs be minute, conscientious, and laborious ; although 
to those who have once put their hand to the task it generally 
becomes a labour of love. It is a matter which cannot well be 
made the subject of ordinary official enquiry : the most intelli- 
gent native official is, as a rule, utterly indifferent to all caste 
matters and customs, save those which confern him personally ; 
and with this indifference there co-exists an ignorance which 
would lead him to reject as untrue any details which seemed to 
him strange or unlikely. There arc of course exceptions to this 
rule ; but generally, and to a certain extent among Europeans 
also, an enquiry of this nature can only be made by the man whose 
bent lies in this direction. To him it presents no hardships ; 
and he will get his facts at first hand. A chat with the shikari 
when to-morrow’s plans have been settled, a friendly talk with a 
stray villager or two near the camp, a little interest shown in 
their fasts and festivals, will put an officer on quite a new footing 
with his people, and will cause them to regard him as something 
more than a mere revenue-collector or impassive official. 

Eustace J. Kitts. 



Art^XI.— THE CORE OF THE RENT BILL. 

^^nn'HE Lieutcnant-Gwernor, therefcjrc, before it is too late, 
X , again appeals to the Government of India to impose 
an ultimilte check on the enhancements of rent, which this 
Bill will stimulate and compass.” Probably very few of our 
readers have waded through the seven hundred pages, which 
formed the extra supplement to the Calaitta Gazette of the 
15th of last October, but those whose duty it is to do so, will 
find in the abundant dessertations therein contained no more 
weighty words than those of Mr. Rivers Tliompson quoted 
above. The plain fact is that the new Rent Rill, far from in 
any degree justifying the wild charges of confiscation and 
semi-socialism in regard to landed pro])crty, which have been 
directed against it, is in danger of becoming the most powerful 
engine ever placed in the hands of a landed aristocracy for 
the enhancement of rent. If, indeed, the wise appeal of the 
Lieutenant-Governor is disregarded, the Rent Bill is, and must 
be, in effect the legalization of the very practise of the great 
landlords of Behar, which has reduced the Garden of India 
to be the bye-word that it is. What that practise has been is 
known to every one who has lived a week in Behar or has 
stuilicd its social condition for a day. It was suj>rcme in its 
.simplicity, A succinct and summary order went forth fiom the 
Managing Office of the Zemindar that a bcslii or enhancement 
of two or four annas in the rupee was to be demanded from 
liis tenantry all round and the thing was done. Half a 
sheet of Queen’s size note-paper would contain the whole 
monstrous illegality half-a-dozen times. It seems hardly credi- 
ble, but it is the fact^that it is a procedure of a very similar 
though more elaborate character that sections 8, 41 and 45 of 
the Bill develop and legalize. When one anathematizes the 
thikadari system, as every high authority in India has done, 
he is only calling down the wrath of legislating men on the 
practise, which, in the legal language of the future, will be called 
enhancement by amicable settlement. The .^rupposition always 
is that the tenantry arc consenting parties, whilst the truth is 
that the enhancement is inflicted without their being even 
consulted. As to the thikadar, his position is equally fictitious. 
In name he is an independant land speculator, but in fact an 
underling of the landlord, who pretends to accept the en- 
hancement as a reasonable and realizable one, and then pro- 
ceeds by force, intimidation, and otlier unlawful means to 
extort it. The sections of the Bill mentioned above, if unamend- 
ed and unchecked, would permit, and by permitting, give the 
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full sanction and approval of Government to almost exactly 
similar enhancements made without the regulating intervcn- 
tipn of any public authority and amounting to 25 per cent, 
every fifteen years. We can only say after a lengthened ac- 
quaintance with the management of Behar estates, that we 
have rarely known 'any landlord in that land of extortionate 
landlords, who proposed to augment his rental in this whole- 
sale fashion, which we hope will never receive the cachet of 
the Viceregal Council. Tlie only difference, indeed, between the 
old and new systems would be that the Zemindar could under 
the Bill dispense with the thikadar and all his illegalities and 
rascalities, whilst obtaining the same pecuniary profit for 
himself by strictly legal means. 

It is true the framers, or more properly the emendators. of 
the Bill have endeavoured to fence round the dangerous pro- 
visions covered by the above sections with certain safeguards 
and minor limitations ; but, as wc shall hereafter show, in the 
opinion of the most experienced officers these so-called 
safeguards must be futile and inoperative in practise. In actual 
rent transactions in backward and ignorant Behar, the sole 
fact that will ever reach the tenant’s knowledge is, that the 
Legislature has unequivocally sanctioned the hated periodic 
enhancement of four annas in the rupee. 

Before it is too late, therefore, we also venture to urge the 
Legislature to listen to the appeal of the Lieutenant-Governor, 
who, as he tells us, cannot divest himself of the appie- 
hension that not only will these limitations on rent be 
worked up to, but that in the near future they will 
become the ordinary measure of rent.” The tenantry of 
Bengal cannot too warmly thank Mr. Rivers Thompson for 
his firm and outspoken declaration that “ the margins of en- 
hancement given in sections 8,41, and pd.ssibly in section 45 
of the Bill, are excessive. Unless the Bill gives them a quasi- 
title to do so, few landlords in the.se Provinces now-a-days 
w^ould venture to ask for an enhancement of 25 per cent, on 
rents of old arable land every 15 years. Be it remembered, 
that such enhancements would quadruple the rent in less than 
a century — a re.sult which the Lieutenant-Governor cannot 
think has been sufficiently realized. ” ** Mr. Rivers Thompson, 
the admirable minute of the Revenue Secretary tells us, 
dreads these wide margins to enhancements of rents, which over 
large areas are already too high. He dreads them more out 
of Court than in Court, notwithstanding the attractive guise 
of amicable settlements, for he knows from experience that 
when scrutinized these ‘ amicable settlements ' too often stand 
forth in less pleasing colours.” As exemplifying such ex- 
perience His Honor draws attention to the real facts of tlie 
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rent disputes in Maimansingh, which liave been so largely use 3 
in an utterly distorted version to colour a picture of wronged 
and ruined zemindars, beaten to earth by the lawless combi- 
nations of fanatical Wahabi tenants. 

We must confess that fill very recently we were amongst 
those, wh9 in our lie.irts iegretted that the new Rent Bill was 
being api)lietl beyond the limits of Bcluir. In our ignorance, we 
fear we must admit, we would gladly have followed the principle 
of laisscr oUcr in IRmgal riojKM*. W’e were so engrossed 
by the pitiable condition of tlic Hohar r\T)t that we failed to 
obsLM'vc that the zemindars of Eastern Bengal had themselves 
brought about a state of things that no Government could 
oveilook. Tlic excellent lepoit of tlie Collector of Maiman- 
singh, Mr. R. M. Waller, ha^ entirely changed our view’s. No one, 
who has not read his irrefutable aigiimcnts, can have any 
idea how solely and absolutely Ibc zemindais arc responsible 
for the confusion and crime, w'hich have made that district 
notorious for years b.'ick. “ .\ review^ ” tin's ofliccr wu’itcs, “ of 
the history of the pudicy of the zemindars tow’ards their r3’ots 
in the Maimansingh pargana show’s that, so far as this portion 
of the Lowa'^r Provinces is concerned, there might almost as 
well have existed no icnt-Unv at all since 1859, ftn* the pro- 
visions of tliat and subsequent Acts pa.sscd by the Legislature 
for the regulation of the relations of landlord and tenant seem 
to have been entirely ignoicd. Rnits li.ivc b^^cn capriciottsly 
enhanced from time to tunc, and the objectionable system of fann- 
ing out portions of the estate to the highesi bidder seems to hai^e 
been the rule. The zemindars, whilst obliged to admit that 
this has in fact been the result of their management, plead 
that it having alw ays been the custom of the pargana to revise 
the rent-roll at short ^ intervals, they" w^erc perfectly justified, 
notwith.standing the provisions of the Rent Acts, in preserving 
the status quo ante 1S59 and tiying to i)rcvent the accrual of 
rights of occupancy.” The simy)lc Englisli of w hich is that 
the landlords, having defied the law for quarter of a century 
and having wiped their feet in its most vited provisions, are 
now posing as tlie victims of.a tenantry, who, forsooth, have 
at last refused to pay absolutely illegal riiiits. 

^ Pargana Maimansingh is the largest fiscal division in the north 
of the district. Rent troubles are by no means its peculiar 
portion. Its relative position is taken in the south by the 
great estate known as pargana Kagmiri. Mr. Waller gives a 
large tabular statement showing the rates of rental village by vil- 
lage in the property of its five-anna shareholder in the Bengali 
years B. S. 1285, 1286 and 1289. We regret that its length pre- 
vents us reproducing it in full, but Mr. WallePs summary and 
comment may suffice. ** By the settlement of B. S. 1286, ^’ he 

27 
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states, “ the gross rental, which in 1285 was Rs. 70000, (and not 
very long before had been Rs. 40,000, while it had been held in 
ijdrd for some 30 years) was raised to the sum of a lakh 
and a quarter (Rs. 1,25,000), and in J289 to a lakh and a half 
( Rs. 1,50,000.)” That is to say the rental of this property has 
been, in absolute contravention of the law, forced up 300 per 
cent, within a very few years, and actually doubled in four 
years. “ The rates,” Mr. Waller remarks, speak for them- 
selves, and together with the short period of the settlement 
and the terms of the kabuliyats seem quite sufficient to account 
for the present refusal to pay rent.” Mr. Waller then gives, in the 
form of appendices, the statements of several ryots from different 
parts of pargana Maimansing in regard to the rental, past and 
present, of their holdings. The following are a few instances of 
enhancement appearing in them. We admit we have chosen the 
worst cases, because a system, which almost insolently rejects 
all reform on the ground of its inherently immaculate character, 
may fairly be judged by the maximum amount of mischief 
it is calculated to inflict. In tl^e course of 21 years one ryoRs 

rent had been increased, first from Rs. 27 to Rs. 54 > ^ couple 

of years later to Rs. 92, and finally to Rs. 141, at which point 
he rebelled and joining a local combination became one 
of tho.se wicked recusant tenants, who are driving the most 
loyal class in the country to beggary and despair. On the 
same estate the rents of tiiree other ryots were increased per sal- 
turn at a single enhancement from Rs. 85 to Rs 150, from 
Rs. 9 to Rs. 29, and, as a climax of zemindari justice and 
moderation, from Rs. 24 to Rs. 160. We also find a rental of 
Rs 6 increased to Rs. 18, of Rs. 9 to Rs. 26, of Rs. 15 to 

Rs. 56, and of Rs. 30 to Rs. in. And this is evidence 

collected, sifted and commented on vdth singular calmness 
by an officer of unquestionably conservative opinion.s. 

When the Licutenant-Governpr with his long and wide experi- 
ence of Bengal definitely expresses his “ dread” of so-called 
amicable settlements ” or kabuliyats^ as they are called when 
reduced to writing, we may reasonably anticipate the exis- 
tence of some very strong evidence in support of such grave 
apprehensions. From ^Maimansingh the Collector writes: 
“ As regards the Kagmari ryots it is true that they have refused 
to pay rents tliey gave registered kabuliyats for; but 
the terms of these kabiiliyats are such as it is impossible 
to believe a body of khud-kh ist ryots could have wdllingly 
and knowingly agreed to, barring, as they do, not only the 
accrual of rights of occupancy, but making those already 
|>ossessed of them renounces all claim to them and become 
tenants-at-will liable to eviction at pleasure. It seems to me^ 
Mlurefore^ that the zemindars of Kdgmdri have no one but 
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themselves to blame for the state of things that has' arisen 
on their estates!' It was one of these gentlemen, as we noticed 
above, who, in a few years, increased his rental for Rs. 40.600 
to Rs, 1,50,000. Mr, Waller, it will be observed, seems to believe 
that these extraordinary “amicable settlements,” which, by the 
way, were duly registered in our offices by the hundred, were 
obtained ^under some form of pressure, or were signed by the 
ryots in utter ignorance of their contents. That kabiUiyats 
are actually executed under these unsatisfactory conditions is not 
a circumstance that redounds much to the landloid’s credit. 
Such vicious agreements could have no value in a court of civil 
justice. Their wurse than worthlessness, however, is strongly 
suspected. We find reference to personation at the registry 
office and local munsifs, native gentleman of impartiality and 
experience, have frequently rejected them as fraudulent and more 
than hint that they have in some cases been forged. So 
deeply is the first Munsif of Atiya, a sub-division of Mai- 
mansingh, impressed by the purely fictitious nature of these 
so-callcd “amicable arrangements,” that he boldly declares 
that '' to ii/Lno the rent of an occupancy ryot to be cnhanc.d 
by registered con t fact would be to afford him no protection 
at all!' The chief Munsif of Barisal takes up a similar posi- 
tion and devotes a larg(i part of his report to the description 
of a case, in which a Zemindar made three successive attempts 
at extorting kahuinats by force, and finally succeeded in 
obtaining these ‘‘amicable settlements” at enhanced rates after 
he had secured the conviction, piobably with the connivance 
of the police, of his principal tenants, whom he had wantonly 
provoked to so-called riot but real self-defence. The first Mun- 
sif of Baraset, the Munsif of Netrakona, and other native civil 
judges unite in depicting the hollowness and baselessness of 
enhancement by rcmstcrcd contract, which it is proposed to 
make the backbone m the new Bill. Indeed, there is nothing 
more pleasant for an advocate of the more extended employ- 
ment of native agency in our •administration than the sound, 
experienced, practical reports of the native judges of Bengal, 
when compared with the exotic theorizings of some very distin- 
guished Anglo-Indian legal luminaries. We have not found 
in these documents, it is true, a single reference to “ landholding ** 
in Saxe-Coburg-Gotha or the United States of America, or 
even to the land systems of England or Bombay. Tliese 
gentlemen know a great deal about Bengal — many of them as 
man and boy for fifty years — and they are satisfied with that 
knowledge when discussing a Bengal Rent Bill, As we will 
point out later on, the most practical, if not also the ablest, 
feport by an executive officer comes from the pen of the 
native Magistrate of the District of Bakharganj. 
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Thus far we have attempted to draw attention to the great 
*' dread of the Lieutenant-Governor in regard to rent enhance- 
ment and the extreme reasonableness of his fears. We will 
now venture to put forward the measure, whicli, though not a 
panacea, Mr. Rivers Thompson rcgaids as the sole preventive 
left in the hands of Government to resist the greatest evil 
this country is suffering from. The declaration of a maximum 
limit of rent in terms of the gross produce of the land is “ The 
Core of the Rent Bill.” 

Some limitation on rent is in itself justifiable. Rent may in 
Bengal be regarded for the most j)arL as tlic interest of capital 
invested in the purchase of land, and we find that the profits 
of capital arc universal])' limited in all civilized countries by 
the condition ihat the)" must be consistent with the reasonable 
health and comfort of the labourers, Iw wiiosc industry they 
are originally produced. The i'actoi)' Acts arc based on this 
principle, and are in fact nolhii’ig fiiore (u- le>s tlum a d(‘mand 
by the State that faebay hands '>iiould be ])erinitted to live 
and Ihiivc as a condition prt c^ah nt to the accumulation of 
profit. The laws fur the protection of seamen undoubtedly 
diminish tlie gains of the ship])ing trade, riic cost of work- 
ing mines is gieatl)' inciea'^ed, and the dividends arising from 
the capital iin'csicd in tlicm proportionately i educed by the 
intcrfeience of tiic Legislature in favour of the miner. Simi- 
Lirly the tenant is the lab^airer, by wlK>>e industry the 
landlord obtains the profits of his capital, the tenant’s wages 
being the value of his crop in excess of his rent. Is it 
unreasonable or unjuAifiable to giv'c to the land-labourer 
some form of piotection, seeing that he is very much less a 
free agent than the facioiy liand, the miner or the sailor? It 
is perfectly true that the limitation of rent is an utterly different 
form of protection from any given tlu^ abovena-med classes 
of labourers, but its effect on the caj^italist is precisely the 
same. It reduces the interest of his capital in order to en- 
able his labourers to live in ordinary comfort and health. 

We arc certainly not amongst those who bear an)^ form of ill- 
will to tlic great holder of land. Anumgst capitalists he is in- 
dividually very much the most useful member of the body 
politic. In this country^ as an honorary magistrate or in other 
public capacities his leisure enables him to be a most useful 
citizen. When we hear of the sacred rights of property we 
recognize nc^ne more sacred than his. No form of profit 
is more justly the object of Government aid in its realization 
than rent, on the one supreme condition that the rent demanded 
is a fair and reasonable one. 

The Lieutenant-Governor has pointed out that, under the 
so-called limitation clauses of the new Bill, which are really 
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** stimulants” to enhancement, rents may be quadrupled in 
less than a century. We venture to say that under a law, in 
which the action of these liinitin^^ clauses is not itself limited, 
fair and reasonable rents are impos'.ilile. It is a very remaik- 
able fact that this view waui maintained at the Conferences of 
tlie District officers of the two Divisions, within which rent 
difficulties* and di-^putes aie a souice of constant care to the 
executive. The opinions of five of the Divisional Confer- 
ences held last July and Aiii^nist, namely, iho^e of the Presi- 
dency, Kajshahi, Buniwan, Dacca and Patna Divisions were 
regarded as aiitlioritative. It is, however, important to note 
that for many )^eais back in hardly any of the districts of 
the two first named Divisions has there been any serious 
trouble aiising frojn rent disputes. Tliere is consequently a 
great deal of theory and a priori argument ajuparent in the deli- 
berations of their officer's. IA)r inshince, in the Presidency Con- 
ference the so-called lule of demand and sup])ly was nakedly 
proi)osed as a reasonable guide to rent cnh<incement, the fact 
being entiiely ovcrlf)<>ked that it was never intended to 
employ it as a pimciple influencing h gislative policy, except 
in regard to things capable of incie.iscd supply. If the 
supply cannot be inn eased, as is the case with land, and no 
public interest bars the application of the ])rinciple of supply 
and demand we talk of a monopoly or fancy pi ice. The 
guardians of the common weal may regard with indifferencc’such 
prices when demanded for furs or diamonds or the best suite 
of rooms in a Rue de Kivoli hotel, but it is quite a different 
affair when the object of mont»pol\' is some great public con- 
venience, such as rail\\'a}’s. or in a still more important degree, 
land. The Legislature will have no railway rings and fixes fares 
to a pice. Even the poor h.icknc}' cabby submits his charges to 
the strictest rcgulati(’)n*by time and distance. The landed mono- 
polist must similarly learn to bend the knee to public necessities. 

The Kajshahi Conference was remarkable for one fact quite 
apart from the chaige made, wdth high authority, that it did 
not ap[)roach its deliberankms with as much impartiality as 
might be desired. In one district of the IjLajshahi division, 
Pubna. rent disputes have been dangerously prominent, and 
its Magistrate-Collector took the very same view of the 
question of enhancement tliat the Lieutenant-Governor now 
insists on. The Burdw'an Conference, although its delibera- 
tions were marked by much ability and freedom from prejudice, 
seemed unable to keep out of sight the entirely exceptional con- 
dition of the Government estates in Midnapur. Its opinions, 
consequently, though locally of Iiigh value, are tinged by a 
narrowness of view that has detracted from their authority, 
particularly on the question of rent enhancement. 
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The experiences of the District Magistrates assembled at 
Patna and Dacca have been very different from those of their 
brother officers, who met at Calcutta and Darjeeling. It is 
a fact beyond dispute that tlie new Rent Bill would never 
bave seen the light iiad their experiences been similar in recent 
years. It is unhappily the case that it is the bitter warfare 
waged between landlords and tenants in the Patna and Dacca 
Divisions that have made rent legislation the urgent question 
it is to-day. The opinions of the men, who have given the 
best of their time to keeping the peace between these angry 
contending forces, are deserving of a special regard. In the 
Patna Cor)ference one officer, the Magistrate of Sarun, supported 
in a marked way, certain pretensions of the indigo planters, 
who have usually played the part of allies to the zemindars 
of Behar. VVe notice the fact with pleasure. It was desirable 
that this great industry should make its case fully heard 
when its interests were under discussion. We do not, how- 
ever, intend to discuss any of the special points raised 
by Mr. Forbes in his advocacy of the indigo planter. We 
desire to draw attention to the circumstance that it is this 
gentleman, who first, at the Patna Conference, renewed the 
demand for a limitcition on rent enhancement based on the 
gross produce of the land. He moved that the enhanced rent 
shall not in any case exceed one-fifth of the estimated average 
annual value of the ordinary produce calculated at tlie price, 
at which the ryots sell at harvest time.” Mr Forbes justified his 
motion by the argument, which to us seems unanswerable, that 
there seemed to be no other effectual imy of protecting occupancy 
ryots from a gradual enhancement of the prevailing rate, till it 
will practically become rack-rent.” “ Even the best landlords,” he 
points out, “are gradually raising the rents of the lands on which 
the ryots venture to grow special crops, year by year, on 
the principle of leaving to the ryot as smtll a inar^in of 
profit as will suffice for his jubsistencel' Such being the 
practice of the best landlords, the recurring famines in Bcliar 
are immediately explained by the fact that the worse, and 
unfortunately more numerous class of zemindars, do not leave 
to. their tenantry enough to keep body and soul together, 
except in unusually prosperous years. 

Mr. Forbes gives us a grim ideal of his “ best and most 
liberally-minded landlord ” in the person of the Raja of 
Hutwa, who extorts Rs. 20 a bigha for opium land. We 
have often wondered how long the Financial Department 
will allow itself to be fleeced by this peculiar impost of 
the Behar landlords on the production of opium. The 
land itself has no special fitness. It is of exactly the same 
<lttality as the surrounding fields that bear rice or maize 
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or wheat. The only difference is that the tenant has ob- 
tained a Government license to cultivate opium. A fig for 
your Government license/' ciies the Most Loyal Class in the 
country, “ not a grain of opium seed will you put down till you 
have paid us a rent (or rather a special fee and tax) of 
four or fiye or six times the ordinary rent of the land. 
And look you here ; if you go grumbling and complaining 
to the Opium Agent we will stop its cultivation altogether, and 
make your village over on lease to Mr. so-and-so, the indigo 
planter.” To such a degree of power have landloid preten- 
sions grown in Behar, and to such a humble condition have 
Government interests fallen. We would not venture to 
say how many laklis of State revenue do not the loyal and 
public-spirited Maharajas of Behar transfer to their capacious 
coffers by this cool process of taxing Government, at a most 
exorbitant rate, for the growth of opium. 

Mr. Forbes and several of his brother Magistrates at 
Patna found an one-fifth produce maximum the sole possible 
preventive of rack-renting. The Dacca Conference, including the 
Magistrate of Maimansingh, arrived unanimously at a similar 
opinion in the following resolutirai : — When rents payable by 
occupancy ryots are enhanced by private contract, they 
shall not in any case exceed one-fifth of the gross produce 
of the land or any other smaller proportion that may be 
fixed by the Local Government for local areas.” Thus we 
find the two best informed and most experienced execu- 
tive conferences declaring for the very maximum, which 
the Lieutenant-Governor is now pleading with the Supreme 
Council to accept. 

Of all the District ofificers who were called on to aid 
Government with they; advice on this most difficult and vital 
question, there was only a single native of the Low^er 
Provinces, Mr. R. C. Dutt, Magistrate of Bakhai*ganj and 
one of the members of the Dac&i Conference. In his case again- 
we find that a life-long experience of the relations of land- 
lords and tenants in Bengal have led him to precisely similar 
conclusions. In the 45th paragraph of his very able report, he 
almost repeats the language of Mr. Borbes before the Patna 
Conference : “ I regret,” he writes, “ the exclusions of this maxi- 
mum limit, because with that limit we have lost the only one 
protection against rack-renting which would be found efficacious 
in practise., All the other complex safeguards provided in the 
present Bill will be completely ignored and evaded in practise/* 
After alluding to the persistent disregard of the existing rent- 
law in the districts, in which he has served, Mr. Dutt proceeds 

Judging, then, from the ways in which rents are forced up 
by landlords, I have no hesitation in stating that the limits 
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now prescribed against excessive enhancement will be wholly 
inoperative against rack-renting. On the other hand, the rule 
of maximum rent in 'proportion to produce was a simple aitd 
effective rule which would have saved ryots from rack-renting. 
It would prevent much litigation ;'it would prevent tlie fabri- 
cation of much false evidence about the rates of rent and the 
rise in pi ices, aiul its operation would have been wholesome and 
effective.” The su[)reinc necessity of the imposition of this maxi- 
intim limit is, indeed, the most prominent idea in the report of 
the only native District IMagistratc in l^engal. lie recurs to it 
again and again. In a subsequent p<iragratdi he writes : — As 
the only practically efficacious bar against excessive enhance- 
ment — and ike only measure 'ivhich can prevent rack-renting in 
Behar and widesprcaddis[nitcs and ill-feeling in Eastern Bengal — 
the maximum limit rule should he enacted into law anti should 
not be abandoned.” Further on, Mr. Dutt plainly declares 
that “ It would be belter, in my opinion, to postpone legisla- 
ti<3n altogether than to pass tliis Bill with )Ut the one positive 
check contained on rack-renting in JE'har and rent disputes 
in Eastern Bengal.” \Vc Wvnild endorse this opinion in the 
strongest manner. If this all-important piovisiou is excised 
from the Bill, that measure will become as useless a piece of 
legislation as the Irish Land Act of 1871, and wc have not 
the smallest doubt but tlxat ten years will not have passed 
away before the Legislature will liavc been forced to produce, 
under far less favorable conditions, a new Rent Bill containing 
the very provision now in danger of rejection. 

It may be said that rent-suits now-£i-days are exclusively 
tried by the Munsifs or native civil judges. When such cases 
come before European judicial officers it is almost invariably 
on appeal in connection with some point of law and not of 
fact. Tliat is, the Munsifs are brougdit into intimate ac- 
quaintance with the merits of such suits, whilst the European 
judges are called on to exctcisc their higlicr skill in the 
application of the existing law. There can be no question 
of the comparative value of the two classes of knowledge 
so obtained when it is proposed to enact a new rent-law. The 
reports laid before Government bear out natural anticipations 
as regards their charncter. The European Judges' opinions 
are all that can be desired as regards procedure, the various 
legal presumptions, ” the legal “status ” of parties, the 
principles of “ compensation, ” the “ legal value " of registration, 
the most advisable forms of “ execution," “distraint, ” “ service, ” 
&c. The Munsifs go straight for the merits of the changes 
proposed as they are likely or unlikely to result in an improve- 
ment of the existing relations between landlords and tenants. 
They rarely refer to previous decisions of the High Court. 
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Thcfr language is seldom even legal in its form. Their reports, 
on the contrary, are full of plainly narrated experiences from 
the daily routine work of their courts. They are in a word 
practical and, coming from native gentlemen of impartiality, 
education, and, above all, of the widest and minutest experience, 
invaluable to the Reformer. We will quote a few of them : 

To begwi with the near neighbourhood of Calcutta, we 
find the Judge of the Small Causes Court, Sealdah, a very 
senior and able officer, after describing the insurmountable 
difficulties surrounding the existing law regarding enhancement, 
declaring that the gross produce test, in my humble opinion, 
was a more sure one. Unfortunately it has been abandoned 
by the Legislature. The ryots and the landlords are accustomed 
to it as could be seen from the existence of bhoivali and bJidgjote 
tenures. It would have given the courts a tangible and 
satisfactory way of dealing with such cases. The Munsif of 
Baraset adds his regicts on the omission of the maximum 
limit for exactly the same reason, “ Rent in India was always 
a certain share of the gross produce.” This is really the heart 
of the whole question. Years and years ago acting under the in- 
fluence of English barristers and English ideas of land-holding, 
we revolutionized the whole land and rent system of the country, 
We created landlords in the English sense where there had been 
none, and we degraded the vast mass of the peasantry of 
Bengal from the independent position of a free-holding yeo- 
manry, paying in rent a fixed proportion of their crops or its 
money value, to that of rack-rented tenants-at-will. There is only 
one thing left for us to do, and that is, to face right round and 
forgetting Merry England and Saxe-Coburg-Gotha and the 
United States, take up the thread of native custom in regard 
to land-holding and patiently unravel it. The Musalman con- 
querors of India, with cUl their oppression of its old inhabitants, 
never permitted the zemindars to demand from the people 
more tlian one-fourth of the produce of their fields, although 
they themselves were forced to contribute ten-elevenths of 
their rentals to the public exchequer. At the worst we should 
not exceed this limit, whilst we would hope that our character 
for humanity would require a lower one. 

There is little need of further adding fo the mass of authori- 
tative opinion reproduced above. We venture, however, to 
extend our quotations to a very few other important officials. 
The Munsif of Atiya, who holds his court in pargana Kdgmari 
in the District of Maimansingh, one of the very centres of 
agrarian disturbance, gives us as the result of his special ex- 
perience the statement that ‘‘ It seems to me that one-fifth 
of the gross produce would be a very fair maximum rate; 
it is the limit which never ought to be exceeded.” The 
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decision of the Select Committee of the Viceroy’s Lci^is* 
lativc Council to reject this limit is very ably met by another 
native civil judge, the Muiibif of Baraset, and in much the ^ame 
significant language as that used by Mr. Forbes and Mr. R. C. 
Dutt. “ Instead of taking away the only absolnic check on rack- 
renting^' he writes “ Government should be pre[)ared to meet the 
difficulty — na\', it is its duty to do so, considering th.u it admits 
that it lias neglected to protect the ryots for a very long number 
of years. Tiie prevailing rate is retained as a ground of en- 
hancement. But which is the more difficult to .isceitain — die 
jirevailing rate or tiie gross produce of land in sta])le cro[)s ? 
(J iidoabdud y it is the former. The gross produce of difierent 
classes of land may be ascertained, if iivjt with mathematical 
correctness, at least, with sufficient accuracy to meet the 
purpo::ies of the tenancy law.” If there is any one point on 
which the judiciary* of Bengal, European aiul native, i.'^ united 
in opinion it is that the ground of enhancement retained by the 
Select Committee is, and always hai been, unworkable in piactisc 
in our civil c«<urt.s. Even the Ifastern Bengcd Landlords Asso- 
ciation declares “What is deemed the [ircvaiiling rate in each 
particular locality is one of the mo^t difficult of questions.” His 
Honor the Lieutenant-Governor does not hc-itatc to .state that 
“the prevailing late is condeinned by the wcigiit of authoritative 
opinion as illogical, unnecessary and mischievous.’’ And it is 
tins provision, winch must be worse than u^elc^s in its effects, fi^r 
it admits of being woiked only through fraudulent and collusive 
methods, that is to take the place of the iinmeiiKjrial, simple, and 
just check on rents that every advocate of ihe temantry deinainls. 
For ourselvC'> we have to say in conclii.'sion that simulta- 
neously with the adopti(;n of measures for putting the rent 
system of this country on an equitable footing, there is nothing 
vve would more stnaigly urge on the attention of the Legislature 
than provisions to «issist the realization of ju.st and reasonable 
rents. Such provisions we are ^lad to tliink wiil form part of 
the Kent Bill, whilst the proposed law whicli has been intio- 
duced into the Bengal Council for the Registration of Tenures 
and their subject ion to a summary procedure in order to the 
realization of leiil ancai;s is a very important step in the same 
direction. 

We hold tliat the landlords of Bengal have a claim, and a very 
strong claim, on the Legislature for some simple and effective 
meaii.s of realizing their rents, which they have so .soon to liand 
over in laigc part as land-revenue to the State, but we hope that 
they will never obtam such legislative benefits till they have 
taken to heart the great principle of doing unto others as they 
would oilicis would do unto them. 


C J. 0’Do^^^^I::LL. 



ROS SOLIS. — The Drosera : A Carnivorous 

Plant. 

1. A HtMc simple plant it is — 

The Droscra, — the Lroscra 

That Iiath dcstro\"e(I my way. 

O'er all the fields it scattered is 
Alas ! and well a da\', 

I'or I had thoiioht that Ldcn Lind 
Existed still to-day. 

2. Thc}’ know it well, the wee Sundew 
In Ih it :i in’s distant fields 
Familiar as the bell of blue 

And side by side they often grew 
I^y my most lonely way. 

I never thought that Eden land 
Would thus be stol'n away. 

3. I looked upon the leaf yestreen 
And eke upon the flower. 

And wlmt was there disclosed I ween, 

Lid sweetest sense o'er power. 

Alas ! and wclj a day, 

For there I saw dear Eden land 
Reduced to common clay. 

4. There is a strife of law fwid life 
Througho^it all life’s domain, 

“ But surely,” to myself I said, 

‘‘ The flowers will sure refrain.” 

Alas ! and well a day. 

And had I found the thing I prayed 
I’d happy been to-day. 
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$. But this I saw within the claw 
Of prosera — of Drosera ! 

Three beautiful;blue butterflies 
That in her spells 'remain. 

Their lives were ta'en, their bodies slain— 
Upon thy leaf they lay. 

6, And curse of man, and curse of God 
Upon thee shall remain 
Thou humble murderer of the clod 
That beauty hath so slain, 

Alas ! and well a day, 

O ! Drosera — O ! Drosera* 

That dwells upon the plain ! 

2 %th September 1884. J. J. W. 


* Sec my Uncle Toby’s remark; “ I am very sorry for him.” 


. THE QUARTER. 

T he principal Indian events of the Quarter have been — the 
departure of Lord Ripon ; the arrival of Lord Dufferin ; the 
publication by the Government of Bengal of their final Report 
on the Bengal Rent Bill ; the publication by the Govern- 
ment of India of a Resolution on the report of the Education 
Commission ; the Purncah outrage case ; the progress of the 
Afghan Boundary Commission ; the evidence taken before the 
Commission appointed to inquire into the sanitary condition of 
Calcutta, and the progress of our “ little war in the Zhob valley. 

It is difficult, perhaps entirely impossible, to estimate with 
anything like accuracy the position which Lord Ripon's viceroy- 
alty will occupy in the history of India, The policy of his 
administration has been bitterly assailed — it has been as 
enthusiastically lauded — and some considerable time must elapse 
before it can be judged in anything like an impartial spirit. 
We stand too near ; and when a whole country is divided 
as it were into two camps, those who are keenly in- 
terested pro or con in the legislation of the hour, it is certain, 
that the statesman responsible for that legislation will be 
judged with favour or prejudice, but not with justice. In the 
meantime Lord Ripon's most ardent admirers are constrained 
to admit that his administration has not been, practically speak- 
ing, a success, but they claim for that administration the vurit 
of having been in advance of the time. Now it may be doubted, 
whether liis claim can be allowed in any degree — and even if it is 
allowed — if it be conceded that Lord Ripon's measures only 
anticipated a time when they wyi be necessary or desirable — it 
may be reasonably questioned whether that fact can be regard- 
ed as a merit, and whether, on the contrary, it ought not to be 
regarded as one of the most serious faults which could by 
any possibility be .imputed to the Viceroy’s administration. 
To precipitate reform is to delay it — often to prevent it alto- 
gether, and Lord Ripon has probably been the worst enemy of 
the policy which he represents and the administrative changes 
which he tried to effect. Lord Ripon’s admirers are convinced 
that the Ilbert Bill was a measure which, if it had been delayed, 
for say 1 5 years, would have been passed into law with no 
difficulty whatever ; would have been accepted by the European 
community as the logical corollary of all antecedant legislation 
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having for its object the equalization of the two races 
in the eyes of the law. If tliis is really the case we, the 
opponents of the Bill, owe a deep debt of gratitude to Lord 
Ripon. Any future attempt in the direction aimed at by 
the Bill has been rendered for evpr impossible now. 

Lord Ripon, before he left India, made a sort of triumphal pro- 
gress through the country, and was everywhere received 
by the natives with every demonstration of enthusiasm and 
respect. This was as it should have been. The natives arc per- 
fectly justified in looking at Lord Ripon ’s administration from a 
native point of view, and Lord Ripon’s good intentions to- 
wards them arc altogether unquestionable, l^ut it would 
only be too ca*?/ for Lord Ripon. and his admirers, to put a 
very false construction, indeed, on JTis Excel lcnc}’\s undoubt- 
ed popularity with the millions whom he intruded to bene- 
fit. The demonstrations in favour of Lord Ripon were calcu- 
lated to emphasize and accentuate in the minds of the more 
ignorant and unthinking sections of the native community the 
profoundly erroneous impression, that Lord Ripon’s opponents 
were, as a rule, men wanting in sympatliy with natives and 
anxious to perpetuate race-distinctions and race-prejudice. This 
is the broad view taken of the question by millions of the natives 
themselves, but that view is altogether erroneous and utterly 
unjust. Mr. Rivers Thompson was opposed the Ilbcrt Bill, but 
that opposition, so far from being conceived in a spirit of hostility 
to the native community, was clictatcd, from the first, by the 
sinccrest regard for what he believed to be the truest and best 
interests of the natives themselves. lie foresaw that the Ilbcrt 
Bill, if it was passed into law, against the feeling of the English 
people, would mark a new departure in the relations between 
European and natives, and that those relations would be marked 
by a revival of race-hatred, the cons»:^qucnccs of which no 
man could foresee. With this conviction, looking at the ques- 
tion from this point of view, Ijc voted against the Bill, and 
for this he, one of the truest friends the native community 
ever possessed, has to endure the scurrilous calumnies of the 
native press, and see himself pilloried in every Bengalee journal 
as the sworn enemy of India. 

Lord Dufferln was received by all classes of the community 
with the most marked cordiality. 

Lord Dufferin’s appointment Is significant of the political 
considerations which are pressing on the attention of all 
thoughtful Anglo-Indian politicians just now. Russia is practi- 
cally in possession of Herat, and Herat is the key of India; 
She can march on Herat whenever it pleases her to do so, and 
is impossible to believe that our Government will remain 
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inactive in presence of a danger at once so imminent, and so 
serious. In the meantime Russia is consolidating her power in 
Central Asia. She has practically aniuixed Kliiva, and she is 
pushing forward a system of railway communication which 
will enormously facilitate -her designs on India in the event 
of a war between Russia and England. It is difficult to believe 
tliat Lord • Dufferin has been sent to India to continue the 
disastrous policy of inactivity which has brought the Russians 
to our very gates. It is not yet too late to redeem much of 
what we have lost by that policy. 

Lord Dufferin’s antecedents as a diplomatist encourage us 
to hope that he is not insensible to the blunders we have com- 
mitted, and to the perils we have invited. In his speech at 
Belfast he was very outspoken, indeed, about the Russian 
menace, and he took what we believe to be a perfectly just and 
accurate view of the recpiirements of our policy ju^t now. 
Too much piominencc has been given, too much im[)ortance 
attached, to what ue may call for want of a better word, 
the individual-opinion element in connexion with the Central 
Asia question. Tlic statements or oi)inions of eminent Russian 
diplomatists (disavanving Russian designs on India) have been 
accc[)ted and paraded abroad by our Gov'crnmcnt as autho- 
ritative assurances, guaranteeing our safely and the inno- 
cence, and even friendliness of Russia’s designs on India. 
Now, as Loid Dufferin seemed to impdy, it as absurd to imagine 
that statements of this desciiption, even assuming them to be 
sincere, can have any real bearing on the c|ucstion one way or 
the other. What a nation like Russia intends to do, or will do, 
when she gets the opportunity, may, as ii rule, be measured by 
what she can do. Can Russia invade India ; that is the 
im[Kjrtant question for us. and, fiom the position which Russia 
now occu})ies, it is imtisputable that she can. Would the in- 
vasion succeed ? This is another and entirely separate question. 
Russian ability to make the attr^npt is what we must recognise, 
and on this i)(;int General Skoboleff, in his conversations with Mr. 
Marvin, was candor itself. It wiis very doubtful, indeed, whether 
a Russian invasion of India could be carried to a successful 
issue. This was fraidcly admitted. No man could possibly 
forecast the military probabilities of such an enterprise, but the 
invasion, whether successful or not, could scarcely f ail to be 
productive of enormous advantages to Russia. It would detain 
in India the greater part of the English army, not merely for the 
puipose of resisting the invasion, but for the purpose of keeping 
watch over the Native States, as it is extremely unlikely that 
the Native States will remain passive in the event of a war be- 
yond the frontier. If at such a time Russia moved on Constanti- 
nople, is it credible that England would be able to put an anny 
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into the field which in point of numbers would be equal to the task 
of defending India and giving any effectual aid to the Turks ? 
This is the Russian calculation. On the other hand, there is no 
need for any over anxiety on our account. Our defensive position 
in India is an exceedingly strong one^^and, with Candahar in our 
possession, could be made very much stronger still. If Russia 
has drawn nearer to India, so have we. Tlicre can he no doubt 
that the process of transporting an army by sea is, in these days, 
and especially for a great naval and commerial power like Eng- 
land, a far easier one than the transport of an army by land, and 
in a contest of this description, the inexhaustible wealth and 
resources of England would tell with tremendous effect in the 
event of anything like a protracted contest with a poor coun- 
try like Russia, because, except in territoiy and numbers, Russia 
is a poor country. This is the situation with which Lord Dufferin 
will have to deal, and we have every confidence that he will deal 
with it in a manner worthy of his great reputation and experi- 
ence as one of our most cautious and vigilant diplomatists. 

As regards questions of internal administration, the general 
tenor of Lord Dufiferin’s observations at Belfast would seem 
to imply that he is coming to India to leave them alone. 
This might have been anticipated. His Lordship highly eulogis- 
ed the Indian services and paid them impliedly the significant 
compliment of believing that the internal administration of the 
country might with great safety, and to a very large extent, 
be left in their hands. The Government which Lord Dufferin 
represents is pledged in principle, if not in detail, to Lord 
Ripon’s policy, and a continuance of that policy, on more 
cautious and tentative lines, is certainly all that can be reason- 
ably expected from the new Viceroy, so long as he represents 
a Liberal Cabinet in India. It is therefore almost certain, we 
believe, that Lord Dufferin’s arrival in India will not mark any 
new departure in connexion with questions of domestic policy. 
It is, perhaps, as well that it .shpuld be so. What India wants, in 
connexion with internal administration, is rest This is the real 
and crying need of the country. Judges cannot keep pace with 
changes in the law, or executive officers with changes in all the 
forms of executive administration, and of the multiplication of 
laws and forms there is no end. All we want is, breathing lime 
to consolidate what we possess, and for an interval of one 
Viceroyalty, at least, to possess our administrative souls in 
patience and in peace. 

The final report by the Government of Bengal on the Rent Bill 
• was published during the quarter. The report is an exceedingly . 
able one, and states the arguments m favour of the proposed legis- 
lation in a manner so masterly and so exhaustive, .that the 
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opponents of the Bill will have a very hard nut to crack, indeed, 
in any attempt to upset Mr Rivers Thompson’s reasoning. Will 
they be equal to the task ? The report includes the various 
reports of the various official conferences which were held by 
order of the Government in connection with the subject. The 
Bengal Government propose certain modifications, some in 
the interests of the zemindars, others in favor of the ryots— of 
the provisions of the Bill as it left the hands of the Select 
Committee last March ; but the great principle of the Bill— 
the necessity for granting in one form or other fixity of tenure 
at fair rents to the Bengal ryot — has been resolutely maintained, 
and will, as we sincerely hope, be maintained to the last 
The Bengal Government maintain that consistently with the 
maintenance gf this great principle the just rights of the Zemin- 
dar are so protected, that there need be no reasonable fear 
that the value of their property will diminish in the least. 
So for those who, like ourselves, believe that the Bengal Govern- 
ment have satisfactorily established that position the case in favor 
of the Bill is, in the main, an overwhelming one. And this 
would seem to be the opinion of the ablest and most experienced 
officers who have been consulted on the subject. It would 
be impossible for us in the space at our command to 
summarize these opinions ; but to those who have time to spare, 
and sufficient interest in the agricultural prosperity in Bengal, 
to stimulate their curiosity, we would recommend a perusal 
of the reports of the Conference of Behar officers held at 
Patna and of the Legal Remembrancer to Government. Their 
reports seem to us to sum up every thing that can be said 
against the Bill, and afterwards to show in the most convinc- 
ing manner that the arguments in favor of the principles of the 
measure greatly preponderate over those which can be adduced 
against them. Except ^n one point, namely, the transferability 
of occupancy holdings. On that point it seems to us that Mr. 
Rivers Thompson has with much success reconciled the claims 
of the agricultural community with the dictates of prudence. 
In concluding a remarkable State paper, Mr. Secretary Mac* 
Donnell thus sums up the Lieutenant-Governor’s proposals. 
These proposals are 

I*— To modify the presumption as to fixity of rent by requiring 
proof of such fixity in all future cases from 20 years before 
the passing of the Bill. 

II. — To abandon the proposal to convert into a tenure-holder a 

raiyat who sublets more than half his holding. (The Lieute- 
nant-Governor would maintain section 209, which provides 
that, on the registration of tenures under any law for the 
lime being in force, the summary sale procedure of the Bill 
for recovery of arrears of rent shall apply to such tenures.) 

III, — To recognize the right of free transfer of occupancy holdings 

among the agricultural population in Bengal Proper ; but in 
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Behar to leave matters to be regulated by custom at at 
present, 

IV.— To omit the pre-emption clauses of the Bill, and to substitute 
for them a system of compulsory registration accompanied by 
notice of the transfer to the landlord. 

V.— To give to landlords in Bengal 4 ^roper a veto on transfers If 
the purchaser be a person who does not derive his chief sub- 
sistence and income from agriculture. 

VI.— To recognize the principle that, in the absence of reason to- the 
contraiy, the courts shall regard a rise in the price of staple 
food-grain as entitling the landlord to an enhancement of 
rent. 

VII.— To fix the percentage by which the enhanced rent shall exceed 
the former rent at a definite proportion (one-half is suggested 
for consideration) of the percentage by which the enhanced 
prices exceed the former prices, the other portion going as an 
allowance for increased cost of production. 

VIII. — ^reassign to enhancements on the ground of landlords* im- 
provements a maximum limit of double the former rent. 

IX. — To abandon the provision for enhancement on the ground of a 
“ prevailing rate,” experience having shown that no such rate 
exists, and that the position assigned to it in the present law, 
has led to the construction of collusive and fictitious rates 
for the purpose of forcing up rents. 

X. — To abandon fiuvial action as a ground of enhancement of 

rent, but to recognize freedom of contract between landlord 
and raiyat in regard to new alluvium. 

XI. — To withdraw the arbitrary limitations on enhancements by 

suit on account of a lise in prices, and to allow contracts for 
enhancement of rent out of court up to a maximum limit of 
2 annas in the rupee ( 12 J per cent.) of the former rent, and 
for a minimum period of 15 years. 

XII.— To withdraw all restiictions on freedom of contract in respect 
of the initial rent of all land which may lapse to the landlord 
from whatever cause. 

XIII. — ^To re-introduce the provision that the rent of the occupancy 

or non-occupancy raiyat shall not exceed one-fifth of the 
value of the gross produce calculated in staple food-graiu, 

XIV. — To give the non-occupancy raiyat a , right to claim compensa- 

tion for disturbance up to one-fourtn of a fair rental for each 
year of the tenancy. 

XV. — To withdraw all restrictions on freedom of contract with under- 

raiyats, subject only to the provision that the under-raiyat*a 
rent shall not exceed the value of five-sixteenths (31^ per 
cent.) of the gross produpe calculated in staple food-grain. 

XVI. — To strengthen the customary rights of ryots in bastu land by 
providing that rights of occupancy .shall accrue under the 
Bill in all such lands. 

XVII. — To make action under the chapter for preparing Tables of 
Rates dependent on the application of either party, and 
not, as in the Bill, on the discretion of the Local Government. 

XVI II.— To retain the present law of distraint with sharper penaltiei 
for abuse of it. 

XIX.— To omit the section regarding utbundi and halhasili lands, to 
regard both classes as subject to the ordinary incidents of 
ryotti land. 

This concludes the observations 'which Mr. Rivers Thompson has, on 

occasion, to offer on wlUt is undoubtedly the most important subject 
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which has, since the days of the Permanent Settlement, engaged the 
attention of Her Majesty’s Government in India. The Lieutenant-Gover*- 
nor ought, perhaps, to apologize for the length to which his remarks have 
run ; but he was anxious on this, the last opport^anity which may be afforded 
him before the final consideration of the Bill, to explain with necessary 
fulness the motives which actuate him in supporting this measure, and to 
defend its main principles fiom*the misconceptions to which they have been 
exposed*. It was also his wish to record, with due advertence to the opinions 
of his officors, and with such argument as the time at his disposal permu- 
ted, the reasons on which, in the interests committed to his charge, he bases 
claims for modifications in some of the provisions of the Bill. He now 
respectfully confides the question to the Government of India, in the 
assurance that the result of their counsels will be the enactment of a 
Tenancy Law in Bengal, which will restoie peace where unrest now prevails, 
and ensure the growth of pi osperity and contentment among all classes of 
^Ihe agricultural community throughout these Provinces. 

^ The objections to the Bill are very numerous, and so far 
as those* objections relate to questions of detail, well deserving 
of consideration, but those objections so far as they deal 
or attempt to deal with the principle of the measure, resolve 
tliemsclves into one very easily disposed piece of reasoning 
indeed. The Rent Bill, so we are told, will entirely upset the 
existing conditions of land-tenure in Bengal. Sir Leicester 
Dcdlock had the same objection to any extension of the 
franchise and conveyed that objection in very mucll‘ the 
same terms, because the truth is that lie looked at the 
question from very much the same point of view. An exten- 
sion of the franchise would “open the flood-gates of revolution ” 
to overwhelm the “ framework of society ’’ and the “ bulwarks 
of the constitution. Of such arc the platitudes by means of 
which ignorant and interested conservatism tries to^scape from 
the inevitable necessities of change — even when change is 
demonstratively and imperatively necessary ; change which may 
be delayed or postponed, but cannot possibly be permanently 
averted ; change which if it docs not come from above, 
will assuredly one day come from below, for it is impos- 
sible to believe that an “open sore” of this description 
can be kept open indefinitely* without any attempt on the 
part of Government at remedial legislation. 

And now in connection with the Bifl, tlicrc only remains the 
final and important consideration — When will it be passed into 
law ? “ If'twere done, when ^twere donc^nt zvere zvell tt were done . 

quickly!^ No accusation against the Government of precipita- 
tion, or undue haste of any kind, or in any diiection, can with 
justice be urged as a plea for further and indefinite delay 
in connection with this most important measure, Mr. Rivers 
Thompson has been careful to secure the fullest and most 
exhaustive discussion of the Bill, section by section, clause by 
clause, almost word by word, and the last words of the^ 
Goveroment of Bengal are now under the consideration of the 
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Government of India. Caution and delay are admirable legis- 
lative qualifications up to a certain point, but they can very 
easily be carried too far when caution means nothing more than 
a weary and endless reiteration of exploded fallacies, and delay 
may mean an agrarian rising. We have deprecated — wc shall 
always continue to deprecate — petty •^and incessant changes in 
connexion with all the details of executive administration, but a 
great reform of this character is merely the acceptance by the 
Government of a great political responsibility, forced on them 
by all the circumstances and conditions of land-tenure in 
Bengal. 

The Purneah outrage case was a very regrettable incident, 
Indeed. There was nothing very extraordinary in the details 
of the case itself. A native thief tried to screen himself from 
detection by bringing a counter charge of theft (in respect of the 
stolen property) against his accuser. The accuser happened to 
be a European gentleman of position and respectability and the 
police authorities (accepting the fact that a ptimd facie case had 
been made out against Mr. Walker), caused him to be arrested 
in his own house, and brought into Purneah under a guard to 
answi^ the charge. The circumstances and manner, as well as the 
fact OT the arrest, formed the gravamen of the charge against the 
Police Inspector. If it was necessary that Mr. Walker should 
answer the charge, a simple summons would have been 
sufficient and all the painful and humiliating accompani- 
ments of his arrest would have been avoided. As it was, 
Mr. Walker no difficulty in disproving the charge, his 
accuser was convicted, and the native Inspector who arrested 
him was coiiSihitted for trial, tried, and very properly acquitted. 
The Inspector only obeyed orders, and the responsibility for 
Mr. Walker*s arrest did not re.st with him, but with the District 
Superintendent of Police. The whole ca»5 was simply a mistake, 
arising out of the fact that the police authorities acted on imper* 
feet and untrustworthy information, and without due inquiry. It 
is certain that there was no race-feeling connected with the case 
one way or the other, and it seems a pity that the trial was 
taken advantage of in certain quarters to revive race contro- 
versies and recriminations. 

The Afghan Boundary Commission has not yet commenced 
any important part of its intended work. In our issue for 
October we ventured on ^me observations concerning the 
Commission to which we may be pardoned for calling some 
special degree of attention at the present time. We pointed 
out that the Commission was at best useless — at worst a source 
of increased danger instead of additional security in connexion 
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with Russian designs on fndia. Since our article was written, 
there has appeared in the November number of the “ National 
Magazine ” an article on the same subject from the pen of Armi^ 
nius Vambdry, the distinguished Central Asian traveller, and 
perhaps the greatest living authority on Central Asian politics. 
The view of the Commission, and the possible outcome of its 
Itibours, taken by Vamb^ry is identical with our own, and the 
language iw what he conveys his view is almost word for word 
identical with that employed by ourselves. The physical peculi- 
arities of the country, according to Vambdry, are such — the in- 
terfusion of nomadic tribes about the frontier line is so great — that 
precise boundary definitions will be all but impossible. The new 
boundary line must be created. It does not exist, and if it is 
created, it will be an entirely artificial line which may be observed 
with great respect in Downing Street, but which will have 
neither meaning nor existence for the tribes which frequent the 
wild countries on either side that line. This is our loss and 
Russia’s gain. When Russia wants to push her advance beyond 
this imaginary line, she will only have to foment a state of affairs 
on the frontier which will give her the most plausible pretext for 
not respecting it. Summing up, as it were, on the whole 
question the ohjccts of the Commission, and the means by which 
it is proposed that those objects should be gained, Vateb^ry 
concludes as follows — 

And, besides, to whom can this projected frontier-cordon (which an 
Indian politician, Sir T. Madhava Rao, very justly described as a line 
“ of length without strength ^’) be of service, when the supervision of the 
farcical scheme is confided to agents so untiustworthy as Russian and 
Afghan employees arc ? Let us take it for granted that this Boundary 
Commission has carefully drawn*out on paper the future boundary in its 
full length, and that, beginning at Khodja-Salih, as far as Saiakhs, or, 
rather, as far as Piil-i-Kliatum on the Heri-Rud, all those points have been 
taken note of which on the one side belong to Afghanistan, and on the 
other to Russia— is notone justified in asking whether the English officials 
in Calcutta or London effn be informed in time of the inevitable trans- 
gressions of the boundary laws of which aggressive Russian officials may 
be guilty ? From whom would they expect the information? From their 
so-called Afghan allies, on whose dominions up to the present day no 
British officer can ventuie without exposing his life, and whose officials do 
not even inspiie their own Sovereign with confidence? 

The contemplated frontier might peihaps be of service if, at intervals 
along its line, five or six small English gariisons could be left behind as 
stations on guard, stations which, on one side, would be able to communi- 
cate with each other, on the opposite side with the posts pushed forward 
from Quettah : these would be the only possibly trustwoithy sentinels. 
But as this plan, judging from the dangers to which the travelling Commis- 
sion is exposed, seems, in the Jictual condition of Afghanistan, impractU 
cable, we cannot refrain from repeating that this Boundary Commission, 
with all the expense and noise of its mise^enschte, is indeed a laughable 
comedy. It is possible that the comedy, in a mere party point of view, may 
serve its purpose ; but Mr. Gladstone’s Government have not made the 
shadow of an attempt at solving the question of the future— that of the 
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possession of India. We would rather look upon this failure as an unpar- 
donable want of foresight, than as a conscienceless piece of self-deception. 
For whilst public opinion in England is lulled by these palliatives into tlie 
torpor of security, Russia has the finest opportunity, backed by this illu- 
sory frontier-line, to prepare*herself in silence for that leap which will deal 
her death-blow to Gieat Britain, great and powerful as she still i^ at this 
moment. For the last twenty years England has been planning the 
famous buffer which IS to form a wall between herself and her lival in 
Central Asia, and has not yet discovered the extreme want of /elasticity in 
the Afghan material of which this contrivance is to consist. 

Arminius Vambkry. 

The Resolution by the Government of India on the Report 
of the Educational Commission is a substantial acceptance of 
all the more important recommendations of the Commissioners. 
Higher education is to be encouraged, primary education greatly 
extended, the educational systems obtaining in the different 
Presidencies are, as far as possible, to be assimilated, and district 
educational administration is to be handed over to a great extent 
to the local boards. So far so good, but a very important re- 
commendation of the Commissioners has been (juicily shelved 
by the Supreme Government. The professorial organization 
of the Department is in a very lop-sided conditicjn just now. 
Many of the senior officers came out to this country when the 
curriculum of university education was very different indeed from 
the present curriculum ; when such subjects as Chemistry, Pliysics, 
B(->tany, &c. &c. were not taught to anything like the extent to 
which they are taught at present. What is the result ? The senior 
officers have to a great extent lost touch of the “ new learn- 
ing ” of modern education. But it <lould be utterly unreason- 
able to expect, or demand, that these officers should retire on 
the miserable pittance which is dignified with the name of a 
pension for the Uncovenanted service. So the Commissioners 
recommended some improvement in the ^)cnsion rules of educa- 
tional officers as a means of inducing, and enabling them, to 
retire. This recommendation iscjuietly set aside by the Govern- 
ment of India. The question is one which was settled about 
thirty years ago, and it is not desirable to *• rc-open it.*' A 
more absurd, impolitic, or unjust decision was never arrived at 
even by Lord Ripon's administration, which is certainly saying 
a good deal. 

The evidence taken before the Commission appointed to 
inquire into the sanitary condition of Calcutta has not, so far, 
thrown much additional light on the vexed question of Calcutta 
sanitation. The general result of the inquiry has been to confirm, 
in every important particular, the charges against the Commis- 
sioners. This result has been obtained in spite of the strenuous 
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Lions of Mr. Cotton who, with an ingenuity and perseverance 
worthy of a better cause, tried to divert the evidence of every 
important witness — notably Dr. Payne— rfrom the real object of 
the inquiry, to petty and personal side issues, which had no real 
bearing on it whatever.. The syllogism which represents 
Mr. Cotton’s logic is a very comical one indeed, and will scarcely 
stand the test of close examination : Dr. Pa3me had an animus 
against the Commissioners. Therefore, the charges brought by 
Dr. Payne against the Commissioners, being inspired by personal 
feeling, cannot possibly be true. Dr. Payne says the Com- 
missioners are inefficient. This cannot be. true. Therefore 
they arc efficient. Mr. Cotton is, evidently, not very strong in 
his Jevons or Aldrich. 

G. A. Stack. 

The 20th December 1884. 



SUMMARY OF ANNUAL REPORTS 

FOR 1883-84. 


Report on the Adminisiraiion of the Land Rev emu of Bengal^ 

1 883"84» 

T his is a valuable and important Report at all times, 
but, in connexion with the Rent Bill controversy, it pos- 
sesses a very exceptional degree of value and importance 
just now. The general conclusion arrived at by the Lieutenant- 
Governor after a review of the Land Administration in Bengal 
for 1883, is stated in the concluding paras of the Government 
Resolution : — 

‘‘ The general conclusion to which the Lieutenant-Governor comes on 
this question of the relations existing between landlords and tenants 
is, that the landlords, wherever they are powerful and stronger than 
their ryots, are now taking advantage of their position to secure them- 
selves against the effects of the Tenancy Bill in regard to fixity of 
tenure and fair rents. The tenants, who are mostly ignorant, are not 
in a position to resist. In this may be seen the source of future 
difficulty which the landlords are preparing for themselves. On the 
other hand, where the ryots are strong and united, the landlords are 
getting the worst of it, and are being keptc out of their just dues. 
On all hands, it is a matter of emergent necessity that the present 
unsettled condition of things should be brought to a speedy termina- 
tion by the enactment of a measure which shall place the rights and 
liabilities of all on a sure, intelligible and equitable basis. 

The remainder of the Board's report is concerned with matters 
of detail, which, though important in themselves, need not be reviewed 
here. It is only necessary to say that the Lieutenant-Governor is pleased 
to find that greater attention is being paid to the important duty of office 
inspection, and that the training of young Civilians in survey and settle- 
ment work is being attended to.*' 


Progress Report^ Forest Administration^ Bengal. 

T his Report, according to the Lieutenant-Governor, is 
at once “ full and exhaustive,” and ” needlessly lengthy,” 
and ” overloaded with detail,” — a neat equation of praise 
and censure in the same sentence, The general record for 
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the year Is not one of very satisfactory progress. The general 
financial results are given in the subjoined table 


Year. 


Receipts. 

Rs. 

• Charges. 
Rs. 

1883-84 

•# • 

■ ... 6 , 94,334 

3,87,813 

1882-83 

••• 

... 6,93,959 

3,82,184 

Increase 

•• • 

- 375 

5,629 

Decrease 

... 

... 



Surplus. 

RS. 

3 io 6 , 52 I 

3»”.775 


5,354 


The receipts have been almost stationary, whUcP the charges have 
risen, and the surplus has fallen in proportion. No reason is assigned 
in the report for tliis sudden cessation in the steady growth of forest 
revenue during the last ten years, except that the reserved forests in 
the Sunderbuns have yielded less piodt. The increase in Xhc charges is 
attributed to expeases on account of the Calcutta Exhibition. 


Financial Results of tJu Excise Administration^ 

Loiuer Provinces^ 1 883 - 84 ^ 

F rom a financial point the Excise Administration for the 
past year, has been a great success. 


Psaiuxe. 

Eewnue. 



PvToeotaga 

of 

charges. 


Ri. 




AwniI. oI 1878-79 to 1882-88 ... 

1882-S3 

1888.84 

83,79,196 
97.81,850 i 
1.04,23,171 

2.69,118 
2.65,436 
2 55,087 

81,10.178 
M, 16,414 
1,01,68.084 

td 

27 

DiffwmiM of th. pMt two fttn 


— 10,349 

•f 6,51,670 

-7 


There was thus an increase in rtfvenne of Rs. 20,43,875 over the 
average of the preceding five years, and of Rs. 6,41,321 as compart' 
with last year. Moreover, there was a decrease of Rs. 10,349 in charges 
as compared with 1882-83. The largest increase of revenue occurred in 
Patna (Rs. 1,11,190), Chittagong fRs. 57,126), Calcutta, Suburbs, and 
Howrah (Rs. 41,797). Shahabad (Rs. 37,890), Monghyr (Rs. 31,380), 
and Lohardugga (Ks. 319025). Only seven distiicts show a decrease^ 
w/jr., Gya (Rs. 159263), Nuddea (Rs, 6.305), Purneah (Rs. 3,170)^ Raishahyd 
(Rs. 2,786), Dinagepore (Rs. 1,648), Noakholly (Rs. 1,559), aad Backi^ 
gunge (Rs. 4iSg}» 

But His Honor postpones to another opportunity any 
cbieryations on the all-important question in connection with 
Excise Adminstration,~the outstill system. Has tlie inciease im 
excise revenue been accompanied by an increase of drunfcenneit 
among tbo peoplo? On tWs point w? have very epnfllctly^ 

30 
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Opinions from the District officers, but the majority are certainly 
of opinion that it has. 


Report on the Administration of the Salt Department of Bengat^ 

1883-84. • 

S ALT is looking up. The figures for the year ;883-84 are 
very satisfactory. 

“ The total quantity of salt in stock at the commencement of the year 
was 14,16,637 maunds against 23,18,543 niaunds in 1882-83. During the 
year under review, 94,62,565 maunds weie imported against 84,46,014 
maunds imported in the previous year, and 6 37,672 maunds were manu- 
factured locally against 2,87,846 maunds locally manufactured in 1882-83. 
The total quantity available for consumption during the year thus amount- 
ed to 1,15,10,874 maunds against 1,10,52,403 maunds in 1882-83. Duty 
was paid on 94,64.307 maunds, including 5,16,498 maunds of Bombay salt 
passed free of duty. The stock in hand left at the close of the year 
was 2000056 maunds against 14 16,637 maunds in the previous year. 
There has thus been an increase both in importation and manufacure 
during the year of report. 


Report on the Administration of the Meteorological Department ^ 
Government of Indta^ for 1883-84. 

T he science of Meteorology is in its infancy, but then it 
is a very thriving and promising infant indeed. The 
most interesting part of this Report is Mr. Eliot’s remarks on 
the storms which occurred during the year : — 

1. Storm of June 13th to i6th at the commencement of the south- 
west monsoon, and which gave the first heavy burst of rainfall to Behar. 
It formed near the Balasore Coast on the 13th, and advanced into Behar 
where it broke up on the 2olh. 

2. Storm of June 26th to July 4th. This was generated slowly near 
the Sandheads on the 26th and 27th, and w.i:^ of considerable intensity, 
and remained nearly stationary until the 29111. It crossed the Balasore 
Coast early on the morning of the 30th. 

3. Storm of July 6th to 8th. Thii/ was formed at or near the Sandheads 
under similar conditions to the preceding, but was of small intensity. It 
crossed the Balasore coast on the afternoon of the 7th. 

4. Storm of the 12th to 14th of July. Tnis began to form on the 
morning of the 12th off the south Orissa coast, across which (between 
False Point and GopaIpore}« the centre advanced on the evening of the 
13th, or early on the morning of the 14th into the Central Provinces. 
It was of slight intensity. 

5. Storm of the i6th to i8th of August. This was formed in the north- 
west angle of the Bay, and crossed the north Orissa coast near Balasore. 
This storm was very small, and of every slight intensity, and of no 
importance. 

6. Storm of the 23rd to the 26ih of August. This was generated further 
to the south than the preceding storm, and crossed the Ganjam coast 
between Gopalpore and Vizagapatam on the evening of the 25tb. It was 
of slight intensity. 

7 * Storm of the 30th August to the jrd of September. This depression 
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crossed the coast near Balasore on the afternoon of the 2^d of September 
and was of nroderate intensity. 

8. Storm of the 6th and 7th of September. This was formed imme- 
diately after the preceding, and followed along nearly the same track, 
crossing the Orissa coast to the south of Balasore on the morning of the 
7th. It was of small intensity.r 

9 Storm of the nth to tife 15th of November. This was apparently 
generated in the Martaban Gulf, and advanced first in a north>westerly 
direction to* latitude 16® N. and longitude 93® 45' E. in the neighbourhood 
at Diamond Island, and then recurved slightly and moved northwards 
parallel to the coast and broke up in the neigh oourhood of Akyab during 
the afternoon of the 14th. This was the most severe and intense storm 
of the year in the Bay, but was of very limited extent, and hence did not 
apparently affect the weather in the north-west angle of the Bay. 

10. Storm of the 2nd to the 4th of December. 

11, The above list of storms for the year 1883 presents two important 
peculiarities, which are both illustrations of generalizations and deduc- 
tions, to which attention has been called in my cyclone reports. The 
first IS the unusually large number of small cyclonic storms during the period 
when the south-west monsoon was in force at the head of the Bay 
and in Bengal. The south-west monsoon of last year was unusually 
weak, and terminated abruptly in the latter part of September. A weak 
monsoon is usually accompanied with heavier rainfall than usual near 
the head of the Bay, and with the consequent formation of a larger 
number of cyclonic storms or atmospheric whirls. The past south- 
west monsoon has apparently been a well maiked illustration of this 
piinciple. The other important feature was the absence of storms 
during the period extending from the 15th of September to the loth 
of November. After the abrupt termination of the south-west monsoon 
in Northern India, north-easterly winds set in almost immediately on 
the Coromandel Coast and gave heavy rain for several weeks, so that 
the commencement of the north-east monsoon in Madras last year was one 
of the most favourable for agricultural operations wliich that Presidency 
has experienced for some yeais. Heavy continuous rain on the Madras 
Coast during the October transitive period is, as indicated by the condensa- 
tion theory of cyclones, unfavourable to the formaiion of cyclonic whirls on 
the Bay at that time. Experience confirms this, and indicates that a strong 
north-east monsoon on the Madras Coast, with heavy and moreor'Iess con- 
tinuous rain over the land, ’\s associated with an absence of cyclones in the 
Bay. The past year was a remarkable example of this principle. The 
October transition period was characterised by unusually fine weather 
in the Bay, and by the non-occurrg^nce of a single storm until the 
nth of November, when rainfall ceased for sometime in the Madrss 
Presidency. 
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Mdlhsofis Bixitlc-ficlds of Germ my. London : \V. II. Allen, 

& ('()., 18X4. 

A mong the mo^t successful of lilcnry Ani^do-Indians, Colo- 
nel Malieson, C.S L, occiij’iie-. a ja*- )iuiiu;nl alike by 

virtiK* of versatility and industry. J^'ioni the Striiy^.des of the* 
iMvnch in India to tlu* Wars of the lA puhlic of Genoa is a wide 
stcjj ; and now, — after a brief but u^.'iul return t(t India in th 
bio;;r.i})h\’ of Cli\ -th(' gallant author hi-^ turned [o a ne^\ 
source of inleuot in the .Military Ili-.loi)* of Ge-riiitLiix’, iifan the 
outhroah of tlu* riiiils’ Veais’ \\\»r to tluj battle of Jilcnheim. 
During tliat ce'ntur\ of vo>nd( 10. tlvae \\erenian\^ re'outalion.s won 
aiul lost, nuuh labour <iiid huo.-ui ainon^ all clas->e^ witli an 
amount (d' mischief, iniseiy, and demoralisation frcjin which Cen- 
tral luu'oye h is haidi\* )•( t re'cox eu‘d. On this dark l)ack'yiC)und 
tile names of Danner and T(H)^ten .on, Paypen.heim and Walien- 
stien, Sobie'ski and Luke Dernh.iult, Marlbonniith and Prince 
JOupene, 'J'tireimc and Camde, abo..e all, the i;i\:ai and ^^ooJ 
Giisi.ivus, Kiiu^ <’f Sweden, shine out in lurid spleiulour. 

'I'he ments of tliis loiii^ and bin}* ])uiod are too numerous 
and important t<» be all tumted witli eipial fulness in the 
c<unpass of oiu' volui'^c Ihit (.'olonel MalUson has done what 
was w anted ; and b) the manner in u hieh he lias done it, has 
filletl a blank on the shelves of iMiropcan hi.stor\\ Narrating; 
the [[vcixt battles with a miniuVness of tlelail due to liiorou^li 
study botli {)( books and of tlie localities, drawiiy.^ the portiaiits 
of the principal actors witli a spii ited and x et imi)artial liand, 
he lias linked them together with dciiful literary art His st}dc, 
as is the case w ith all writers of aliility* has gained witli practice. 
It is more sustained than of old ; wath fewer “purple [)atchcs/' 
and none of those stretches of somewhat common-place disser- 
tation that occasionally occur in some of his earlier w^orks. 

II. G. Keene. 


T/ie National Revino for October, contains some noteworthy 
and remarkable papers, Lord Salisbury ai^ncs from a ^tat^stical 
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slaikipoint in favor of redistribution, and makes out an 
t:\L\ llcnt ease for liis view of the queNtioii. rn.H from a 
eoasidciation of the ivdLstrii)Ution question to a ^^eneral review 
of .Mr. Gladstone’s tactics, Lt-rd Salisbina' s.{\’s — 

rt>-iac’Iy. it w.JS in ino^* only ' ih.;L nn Dfiposiiioo 

initi t.) deal with. Occasr'indiy wcio w.d.' (ii^ > - <>1 jn mk ipl'- ; 
Uiil th'^ o:d.inat y work of :ia Op'oosiuoo lo coiuin.,' or/ c tii ii 

thr Ministers were guilty ot ir.i taken .i.ni x .utd in^o npet >0. .idiMP.io. ation. 
.iiid tne obsious, and, iiulcv J, on’y er: e tiny !■ H loiei lain nd \v.>s I'nai 
thev should 'oe allowCvl to tiv then k.airl- a.-.d pi ae tin a uvai -,i:p. o* ni>. 
Tins is the cs-enliai liindion of an (>;p oti-m iiink i /. ' hint-} [)aiiy 

govcinraent, and nuof le.aain ^ I j-e tv i'/ ' thi-ni.t 

Peiliaps il tends to ju-eute tke o'U d- nu.vion < f ] .‘i;v, MiiP iii , ai — , t.f ihc 

inaiiv fvU' the of tlie f'vv ’ ; L-iit tiij iiu. n la '■ ii -'an it wm ’ 1 in n.> 

other way. It is not p >3;ii<le to icmei'v me klii.dkts (>f .1 (kn e; nnicr’, 
e\rept by ch tlic me \ v.ho Cvi'up-t 0 it. Ikit ri a rati ui to llu* 

pninarv outv, tne ^h'f aig (“f" p .Inie .1 o --'e^ ii o imp ■ * a Uj mcCon-ti- 

vativc Op0''r'in''n a loialjv d’ti iv.ir tuu' e m. \v!i'> h < aa j;- t lauP^u’ ai le *>1 
to a cons .1 M I '!e exteir. even \/hci\ a i h r. -e o{ » ona o "* r 1 nnpMCU- 
I'ahle. 'I'll' \ h e.'e la pieveut • ] 1 .,. i: j' m.p’ .'-U'l i-t^ : ’pp.\ •h’orui- 
iiig’; and th2 uo.f.i irnn e -d tin e.Po ml"- ' i’*. ). Pti > ilu ■ .ngliout 
tlic country (.[.11:0 . ^ mu k a'> o.-' I'm .ei' ’• i.‘ llv/k*’ W 0 a a Kadu d 
G'tvcrnn' 'Pit. tu>v - aok.v a c ' m . e 1 j .. a »' e ; ] -py at its 

hack, a toeii! g sp-e it'eli ..o •.’<!! r * : < • >' * v' .. t h" a. ; 

to any < Ia"> el ' lo; a - . v . 1: ' ’ 1 '* i i i.e t > the Im h is 

felt in a 'I'uik' !; ya > \ ■ o . i 1 w ■ .. i" -''Mh d .) ip e 1 ‘. di t ii is ocen 

appo.Pite,!. 'ilkv kh r.*, the |d 1 >! e ‘1 .1^ utt^iadui.” 

Mr. Ikrderirl: llmri^ ee-ii/'s in k)i -one iitid I:iu-'i:a from 
Mr. M’illVcd Wkd' ]. in c- a dePfi-vi with ^klr. jjain-oifs) lule.st 
dcvc!'>[)mcnts ot i un ; — 

“And heo'wc hd.etlie lev t > the w k'»m di di adt v Mr. Ikuii'onhavl 

preached a liigh-srtup.ktv^ (;e-i' v.dhli i-"-,. > , .'ti-i"* nf t-dk-f; ])nt 

we now kn- '\ t,/,u Ins ii.i dir \\</'d> v n i t-i Ij-* t.d^ 11 liieiaih. 

Tneie w.iS a 'IkovM/i.ce ; i i. v .a -’V j'eic (uky in a 1 del^w u l.iao 
sense; it mouse i fe-*l'tip i>l e. - a-^v , tk..: in '-t |'i ka (.lean e i <-) ; ht* 

expic-Sf-d a rickuicki di no e lii u ii v.'d..l he w.Ji jn (, aih. and an 

expectation that we should 1 ): ‘i..(..>:p' ak i lito i:- inalmM.' kfeMna 
piirelv Pickwidnan sei.^e In \ 1 1 , M- ilar s u 'u cieea 1 >. ihe oaii-^la-* 
tion of his old ciced h-un J’nkv.a'.iau m:<> I vp*’'^h. ‘How meuc a 
please,' In' had proudly (vehumod n« hi^ (.'imnin oj th- I ' ..kihiwahi--, 

‘ nniM any itJigion oe of nhicli neitiiri hid f 1.01 wor ldp nni c oiduct c.di 
i>e spoken ’ ! And in coir- (jinaice his it.id-.is woe n.duialiv le i to loruc 
clo>el\ at ‘"^‘se th 3 C‘?il nn nts as t'ufy ai j sup livd hy Po^iiivi ,m. 'khe 
beliei IS ijC ief m ‘a I'uucr contio.liPd ‘'Ui iive-.,’ m ‘ soinctljnp.r iminen- 
siiakly nonler aial sti ongcr sell’; tint s ruething ns llimianily. 

t^omto called it tiie .Supreme IP mg. Mr. IJaiii-'Oii t\{)laincd tlinl our 
lee];n"s lowaids it aic so ec-tatic ns to Ij- fit an alnio-t ‘ n finite idea ’ ; 
that it is Mhe source of all good and our perpetual Ptov .dcncc,* This 
secm^’dl to piomi^e well for the clement of belief. Hut wlien we pi ess closer, 
we aie told the Powci is c nly a power, as llic wail ngairnst which wc hiinj|) 
oip heatis is a power wliich can Iniftiis; tliat it has no consciousness; 
that Its Providence has no cure for our iiuiividu.nl lives ; that it i.s nn* 
mcasurahlv nold.'r than .self only if we exclude fiom con^ideiation what is 
ignoble, imineastirubly stionger only because many men are .stronger than 
one. Sv), too, we have aiwav': understood that two men aic better than one 
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in a fi^lu ; and I icinc!iil)cr a liddlo wliich I used to hear as a child, which 
a^ked ‘ Wh it ni.dces nioic noi'-e than a lion ro.iiin^ ’ ? And tlic aiiswci wns 
‘ I'wo lions roauH'^^’ Tlic Sa|jKMne Jieine, tlu.‘ Tower, Ilumnnity, like 
those i^ij^ointic fieun'S .'jCen on a inouMtain thioii;,di the mist, diminishes in 
^i/e as we apmu-ioh ii, and I)e(a)ine more .^nro of it s i eaiity ; until at last, 
when we loinJi it. wed^^(ovol ili.it ^lhat se(Mm.(l so riwfui is only mortal 
man like oumtlves. .Suiely 1* caniea Ikj ;k list'd of exajj^'^ci.ilion or of 
tliiowino nndiit' I kliciile on .Mr. I lai 1 i-oh\ |j< ^i;i n, if I say that to call 
belief m (>iii M'-ll »wineii“f(Ai it ( oim ■; t ' noiaiiv^ nn»!e as be now explains 
It — iel!; 4 ions y)okcl is to luc tin^ pin.ij * in a veiy Ti^dcwickian sense.’' 

Ikit peril'! j)s tluiniost intcrc-'i in;; pnpnr in the N ational V\ that 

All . (j.il}cn;4a on ll<ili.in Social IJk;. 'Jhic inilitar}' [jro^p'jcts of 
Italy aic thu.s sinnnijil Uj) by an aidcnt and [latriotic Italian ; — 

Tait. ahis ! llie moof o' an aiin^ i-. m ih * li;!itin.:^ ; and, however well 
apl'o'.ntcd a icioda fou e may iv' u mu . i ]% foi peiinanent success on a 
v-ailike ])eo;>! ' an .i\ t i m r s u ii a s i s-'< oi. i hi * in i esei ve Aiealinmly 

aimy can only b-' il.aun.t>d '.iit t)l a na'.jt o| men Tliy_ac»il\, 1 am 

aliat'.i, ’.he T.’.iiusiat. tiod > lu h w rtal\ a'. i.ituits ex( ent ainonjr 

til'll liaMi- >\ iu Lai ' c. du! ; h n 'h h df 'taiVv-d iKasanliy. The 

ji-M-aiit Mil 1 " I .a. bii' dmn I <\ i\ ’ 11 . to uiUiCrve It : liieir 

habc-, til nenl'. s a m-!”! • i i i/i.n •- ih'.M ia'*t — t-)! how cm a 

m.i i w a man i n /• e '' ’ a /o -o- ‘ / alone ? 1 .u i.a e is honest, (i- cik, 

1,1 ;Lj’. i-;'a,h /ill' 111 -!',' L) -od a.devil inn'iem,.n^, 'There is 

m'thiii ; \ on - i n >’ di w.ih .m T tl. i»i ' bidii:» j aai 1 1 lii ai v ili ma do 
au li' 'am ].'> n- a- : . i '.I lie o (pi • « ,. s-im.d .'i: d .Steady, 

tlnaidii I 1 a. ill ; d 'ja;’.'.. o. • ni'i.st b-* • nmed w ith a 

sboiid tin'll 0 n a a u ti h )i O'd '1 Lm! * dioiLvi b-‘ tak'eii fi an him as 
Uie '■till;.; !!<’!“ >' V. i.n' W i <l 1...- -t ,y a it d\ ii );c! is that 

nnalaa auin oiLai i . > . -i i that c n m '.Min '-mi-b.ini I'lciuh deinociacy, 
a'ld tanejii T” a I ni s > \t y> wiai’d. b- ihc' be^l piCsCi vative 

a^ III. St !i' n ■' >o V a,. I t.Mi aiu.ilv ot t ini n ’ Do au o with The e diiows ami 
the ca' o' niiie I ui ’ m <Lialie piidaniiu oh) uuh^lii, ‘ana ) uur republic 
will he A liap;»\ ! iniiv.’ 

lint im* (<a,L, r. \ -li >n!.l b" the c,r, ’nne : tiie Italians sinuld be taught 
to lovc' an I t M !a'‘ 1,' .V I nee - on i) to .a-e the eir.wof their 

wa\'s now, wnen thii imniiioiv ot (rone vhK]i ; aO domoied'/ed S' cnal ordci, 
ihreateiM t ) •loili-f . ii »ns of mill, ii } t .-c. pl.nj, '1'1 k\ find tinit. after 
nil. tli-eic I-- '/M 'o 'di . 1 ' c; ana . .d. 1 . veid S'Oii be iiwarc that 

gouu mmp I't^ I la.' \ he i o.^ ms .u t i som, adv auni.;e.'’ 

A. Gallen\;a. 

A shorl /iistory of ihr Infiai: 

\ T 7E olj’ici VC that lhv> ailnoi -ido I'Ulc piiljiication h.as already 
VV rcaclbji! a ecniion, and. that a n.cw edition w ill 

shortly^' be piibii.dicd. d’he po])nlar!i_\' (jf tliis b.ltio treatise i.s 
th<.>roui.;h)y^ dt .'^ci'w/d. 1 lie bo- k m intcMuh'd for .schools, and 

it is in evtu'y i\'.-}a.‘Ct adnr'.ably aih'iplcd f ir the piir[>use for 
which it is iiUend'ad. Dr. ilaotcihs lAylo is alway-s ch.annin^^ : 
flowiiv,;;, lucid, cMMcelni, and liie niattei (T tlie bo(dv is admirably 
divided and anaip/bl. liia wodcof tin's k-iiul tl\e difficnlty which 
l)escts the coini)iier, is rejection not selecli()n. There arc moun- 
tains of inaleiials, but in vvliaL to retain is shown the art of 
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the skilful compiler — and here Dr. Hunter is at his best. The 
selections have been most judicious — no important historical fact, 
or at least no fact having an important bearing on the larger 
events of Indian histoVy is omitted — and the inferences and re- 
flections by which they arc accompanied, although necessarily 
brief, are always admirably approprialte and sagacious. 


Forestry in Sonthern India. By Major General H. K. Morgan ; 
Edited by John Short, M.D., M.R., C.P., F.L.S., Higgin- 
botham & Sons, Madras. 

T his is a practical treatise on Forestry in Southern India, 
which ought to be in the hands of every Forest Officer 
in India. It contains a mass of useful information arranged in 
the simplest, dearest, and most intelligible manner possible. The 
principal trees arc taken in order — teak, sandal-wood, &c., &c, 
and their history, peculiarities, and mode of treatment, are 
sketched with a fulness of detail, and a minuteness of observation 
which leaves nothing to be desired. Where difference^ of oj)inion 
exist as regards mode of trca.tinent, llicse differences arc care- 
fully noted and thoroughly discussed, and the result is a book 
^vhicb, as a vadc mccum to the forest officer, could scarcely be 
surpassed in its way. 


Echoes^ By Two Writers : Lahore Civil and Military Press, 

A MOST quaint, original and altogether charming little 
volume of Anglo-Indian verse. The two authors are, 
we believe, two children. If this is the case, what particularly 
phenomenal children these two little ones must be. The 
surroundings of child- life in India are, as a rule, sad, monoto- 
nous, and prosaic enough, not very ricli, we should imagine, 
in materials for humorous verses. But sunny natures can 
throw sluinshinc on the gloomiest and dullest aspects of their 
surrounding circumstances. The book is divided into three 
parts — parodies, burlesque nurst;ry verses, and original pieces 
reflective, comic and pathetic. 

The parodies are somewhat unequal. Some of them are 
very weak, notably the parodies of Matthew Arnold and Rosetti, 
in the sense that they arc not readily discernible as parodies at 
all. They do not hit off very happily the characteristic peculi- 
arities of the writers wdiom they profess to imitate. On the 
other hand, the parodies of more popular and celebrated poets, 
Tennyson and Longfellow arc exceedingly funny, and show a 
keen and delicate sense of imitation, which would be creditable 
to veteran versifiers, and is astonishingly creditable from such 
young hands as the authors of this delightful little volume. 
Longfellow’s trick of applying- the music of a stately and solemn 
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rythm to trifling incidents is exquisitely caricatured in The City 
of the Heait. 

The City of the Heart. 

1 passed thiou^h the Icjnely Indian town, 

Deep sunk ’tvvixt ihe walls of wheat, 

And the do}j;s that lived in the land came down 
And bayed at me in the street. 

*But I sliiick with my dofj-whip o^er nose and back 
Of the yelping', yellow ctew, 

Till I cleared a pathway athwart the pack, 

And 1 and my horse went tluough. 

1 passed thiough the stieets of my haunted heart, 

In the hush of a hopeless nii^ht, 

And fiom every alley a dog^ would stait 
And bay iny soul with affiight. 

Hut I smote with the dog -whip of work and fact 
Tlie-'C evil tlni.gs on llu* luMd, 

Till 1 made of my ho.ut a wholesome tract, 

Empty and y,aiui*>hcd. 

On the other hand, Ih'owning's disdain for melody — his car- 
grating, jerky, spasmodic blank \crsc is cxtjuisitcly caiicatiired in 
the Flight of the Ihickct, a metrical version of Jack and Jill 
Nvith variations. Jill is giggling at the success of her enterprise 
wlicn she broke J<ick’s crown. 

lUit made now ! Comes the mother round the door. 

Red hot from climbing up the hid l»er«:elf, 

And caught the giacelcss gigglei - Whaik ! flack! whack f 
Heie’s Nemesis whichever way >ou like ! 

She didn't stop to argue. Given a head 
broken — a woman chuckling ai the door, 

And here‘s youi cii cuni^tantial evidence complete. 
liyiaikf wdiilc Jack sniffs and sniggeis fioiu bed. 

I like that homy- handed mother o’ Jill. 

The world’s hest women died, hir, long ago. 

Well, Jack’s avenged — as fur the other 

In the parody of Tennyson our authors take the old story of 
King Stephen and the Tailor, and Stephen’s tremendous curse 
for the theme of the parody. • Thus Stephen to the tailor — 

I, thy king. 

Have \vorn the garments of a spotless life, 

And also (since the world dcsiies moie 

For human .limbs) some gaiments made by thee ; 

And these were hose and doublet as thou sayest, 

And also breeches for my lower limbs, 

And in these breeches heth all thy sm, — 

Rapine and greed and interest sought on Bills, 

And monthly inciernent of silver coin 

Charge for the lapse of time — which is God’s act, 

Nor any handiwork of thine, O churl — 

And thou, being void of shame, hast tvritten down 
The cost of these same breeches that 1 wear 
At usury and interest, sinful churl, 

And 1 adjudge the cost exhorbitant 
By six round pence. 
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or the Xurscry rliymes the brightest and most spontaneous 
is tiic Ibiiuwing : — - 

a m unloose 
JV.icl 111 the bluice 
Cn tli^^ baih'i'ooni diain. 

Uow w.is he ^laill \ * 

He must have lam 
Hays It is plain .... 

Stoppci \oai iH)se, 

Thiov\ him out to the crows. 

Amring the sciioiis and rcfli'cli\c pieces arc some vvhich exhi- 
bit genuine po\\cr. Take the following : — 

A IMrKDER IN THE CoyiTHUNH. 

At thcvair.'. foot a smear c>f lly-lleckcwl ledl — 

Disool' ".'1 cM gra- 5 s wl'oneti mi the wild becs, Hcc- 
AcrO"^ the to t.ie il .woi-IkiI* 

'the t.uk s’leaMi .•^li lo'd''- fa A.ed, 1 iz ly, 
r.', \ik by li.a’ il \ ett‘.\cui (A.rh'-oii 

Cn es j.' l h od, :o wo. m tii o-uU; t e-. tjaie 
Aod til. thus’ a. be i \ .il bps 

Aiul it III. li til 1 eitea pin. 'll ubere, 

Ju-t < III (d u .1 II, :h Ur. b.d w ite ip.? 
lu'twi i thee M.-: i '/e .oki I* .... 

Tir.- Liow-^ nob. c. iiel v.‘ il eh. .m>t lecr and id'ince 
Atht\.«it tti' ]>.ancn - .i.d iiu s ‘i ", 

W io.n .lO-b bt-.t lliokor lc.i\c? iici eu.inteno ncc, 
lIo^^, lit inb.loc) di on ti ywii one U) one, 

On that p.t)-Umeii nunolc in the san. 

Again, in “ How the Day Broke,” our authors show how well 
the)' can deal with the inoie pathetic aspects of life : — 

I low THE Day Broi;e. 

The nif^ht w.ns veiy silent, and the moon was going down, 

And ilie winds of dawn were chiiii’>g all the se.i. 

The fiid tide tuinedi in Mlver«,o’et ih * inlgeA length of brown, 

Wiicn a iittic midd d ligure kft the dim-^een. sleeping town, 

D) tlie white luad that leadeih to the sea, 

Tlie night was very sib nt, and the title was falling fast, 

And tiic dawn wasbieaking dimly o’e\' the s-'a. 

The ca:Iy bo.us lik^f sijadows with ihdr lanieins Ibited past, 

And the little miiflled iigure by the sand hills sta}ed at last 
Wlicie the waste land opens on the sea. 

The niglit is w'cll nigh ended and the moon has gone to rest 
And the winas of dawn aic Lisliing all the sea ; 

But tile wcaiiness is over and the doubt is all confe-*s5cd, 

And the ho}>e i" rc-aiisen and the wioiig is all rediesscd, 

As the hrtle muffled figure lays her head upon his breast 
\\ ho has waited foi her coming by the sea. 

With this we take leave of our )^oung friends, hoping 
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\vr may lu‘ar of ihcin a<4ain, fc^r, if strikiiyjy nicr'McioUs yjfts are 
an)- carnc.st of future' cxcclU'ncc, they aic dr-s* iiicd to acliieve an 
honouhle, and dislin^iiihiied [)lacc Uic din-du- Indian 

poets of eiur lime. 


iSarj.Uer, Norlh-lVcsteni Provi/tccs, Volume IT. North-Western 
» I'lovlntes, (i(>\o'rnniCnt l*ie-'^. 

M r. A'IKIXvSON i'x to he con'MMtiilated on thccom- 
p]-' te u ith whii h Ik* Im'^oxcliU d lii-^voek a> \\{c 
roiiipilei of ihi.^ tremendoiH ]>rtlaiealiuii. 1 iie \ ' -iiiiiie extends 
to 0^1 elo^el)' pniilcal p.iy< and it voi;jis ah ut 6 jxjunds. 
lUit then a:, no (no* e\or lead-.a except for S' sue 

spc'cial oleiciusp the en -rnt ai'. IjcDc tX' the piihiicatir>n can 
scaicely 1 «e (oU'dih i !, d a Idle tin; w-ad: as a woilc of 

1 1 lerence was ])ou; id to i' Cv r an imin ns< aiea of ii i f a in ition. 
ddhs \ (dume is de\ ^ e d to in. i 1 :in.d.t}Mn di- d ids of tlie Norlh- 
Weslern Iho\in, rs and () .v.n, and t'\ \y oju -)' (''amoetesl \\ tin 
till -e, fosn /oo|< L'tnn. !• ) , (' me- m h-i inn ct-j and iiKKed 

cxhriusti\(‘ con ,ider ili‘ -n ; and in jairls tile \o!nnie is \a i')' 
int>'n dnr' :w h a' dci,'! m'C,.udi\c. d Im In oxyoi ^sep.d, in 
i elatS' niitli i h u . .h, 1 > an vhmraoh k enn ni of liu i- i and 
\i<’,ooiLi ii. 'oiii.il luoiidt* d ho Lliadci on ulipion in tlio 
liiniala\'a is .ii o e\v.oa'‘h- interest,] , Mi. Atijn^'on tluu 
slims up til pimdp.d p'ecaMi.Xv.s of lei- '-oo-^ woisliip anions 
tile no 'iml.dn li ihe . 
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to llicir un';a.,il ''Ouua s. It \v. uin i-c la nop.'C (d the 

(pie-iioii 1)\ st.aiii;^ th a da* pn’\.na'a o’l’/i.a' ]' rt found lin-danni. 
1 lu^. w uM he pi iiiie’. ! ii' .it lie. ^.nia' iiai riail \ no 

mte in< a to iiic iioaciX nloi.i to \\i(,u ti.c o-.d Ini;',,* hdofia'’ the 
pcopl ' IS. Tv) .occi i.iai wli n o tie' .i- omI sianool ivnemn. k is ivt • ^sary to 
c'X'nniiif tise f"ni\s .itwi (. 'ectn ni vil* a i \ vi in (Kniu-Ntta and tcinnic woi- 
slip) aiivi tlic ih iU s In jdi m inai an. .»n.i ihi > 'i»c nok ili.tt \vc now picpo.^e 
to umd. n.ila, f V r til ' n aoi hnvM,* n nie ion'.atiduio K^ii. loa thispuiposc 
we P'is.soss tile msahs ot .ui r'.annn ttuai of die it* n Inn:; in i temples m 
Kinnaon in ali^sit 53a teniod*-^ in tiiih'N.d ami in aii.uit loo Icnipleb in 
D'dira TJiiii ai.d J<ui;oai-idlu'.ii. For the oovi teinplo' in Kiimaon and 
(iadjw.d we laiow ilu- 1< c ilit\ in whu li e. . cl? n '.ilu. no, die name of the 
deny wor.slnpfi'ol. tlic hioau aivi''iou t<> which tlie noitv hdoin^s, tne class of 
people win) ficqncnt the lompio, and ihepjincipal festival-' oo-'Civcd. Tli6 
aiKihsis ol the'C lists shows that there ate 250 S dva icmpios in Ktimaon and 
350 in Gaihwal, and that thc'e aie but 35 Vishnava temples in Kuinaoii 
and 61 in (Jarhwal. To the latter class may, however, be added 65 temnles 
to Niij;iaja in Gaihw&l winch are by common report affiliated to the Vish- 
nnva sects, but in which Siva also has a place under the foiin. of hliairav*!. 
Of the Saiva temples, 130 in Garhwal and 64 in Kumaon are dedicated (o 
the Sdkti or female form alone, but of the Vaishnava temples in both dis- 
tiict^', only ci^jht. The Sukti form of both Siva and Vishnu, however, occurs 
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also iri the temples ckJicated to NagiSja and Bhairava, or rather these 
deities and tlieii Saktis aie popularly held to be forms of Vishnu and Siva 
and their S lUlis. Of the Saiva Sakti temples 42 in Garhwal and 18 in 
Kumaon aie dedicated t4) Knli, whilst the Siikti forms of the Bhairava 
temples are also known as emanations of Nanda comes next in 

po()ulaiity, and then Chandika and Durga. The remaining temples are 
dedicated to the worship of Siirya, Ganesh and the minor denies and deified 
inoiials and the pre-Hramanical village gods who will be noticed heie.ifter. 
'riic vniicome of this examination is iheiefoie that Siva and Vishnii and 
their female forms xiie thepiincipal objects of worsiiip, but with tlicm, either 
as their emanations or as sepaiate divine entities, the representatives of the 
polydaemonisiic cults of the older tubes aie objects of worship both in 
temples and in domestic ceremonies. 


Wide Awa/ce Stories — n collection of Tales told ny Little Children 
bitivcen sunset and sunrise, in the Punjab and Kashmir. By 
F. A. Steel and R. C. Temple. Bombay, Fdticalion Society’s 
Bicss, and London, Trubner & Co., 18S4. 

I N some ways no more fascin.itini’ sii])jert of study has 
arisen in moLlci n tiini^'s than folkdou*. and mucli has of 
late been done in collecting and conijiariii,; the p »[)ular .storie.s 
of diffcient iicoples. 1 hi.s is a very u>etul eontribiilion to the 
subject. The joint anthers have .set before themselves a 
rather difficult tnsk ; to collect the storie.s as far as possible 
uncon upted liy Kip^lish and other foreign sources, to present 
them in a litcniry form, and lastly, to discuss them from the 
scientific point of view. 

I low important it is to obtain the stories as distinctive as 
possible of the countries in wliich they arc collected is recog- 
nized by all collectors, and the autlhu's seem to have selected 
an excellent method to cn.sure ]>uiity. Tlie stories them.sclvcs 
will delight our children. IMany^ of them arc old friends in 
oriental garb — old Iricnd.s that vve knew long ago in the nursery 
in slightly different clothes. The versus in the stories might, 
howevo'j Jiave been translated more literally without any sacri- 
fice of poetic form. For tbc scientific appendices Captain 
Temple is rc.sponsiblc, and his name is a sufficient guarantee 
for soundness of w'ork. Tlic stories arc separately analy^scd 
according to the method adopted by the Folk-lore Society of 
England. Wc unfortunates in India find difficulty in consulting 
the publications of .scientific societies, and therefore wc think that, 
if Captain Temple had given us more references to accessible 
books on the subject, he would have added to the usefulness 
of the work. 
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The Orient y an Anglo-Indian Monthly Magazine. Conducted 
by R. Bates Printed at the “ Caxton Printing Works ” 
Bombay. December 1884. 

T his meritorious publication continues to improve every 
issue of the new series. The novel, ‘‘ India’s Coral 
Strand ” is continued and *is developing into an exceedingly 
interesting story. The article, “ Places of interest near Aden,” 
is very well ’worth reading, indeed, and is calculated to rebuke 
the general popular prejudice against Aden as one of the most 
uninteresting places in the world. There are some touches of 
genuine pathos in the little sketch, “A Woman’s Right,” and 
the other articles in the Magazine for this month are all well 
up to the average of this carefully conducted publication. 

Prairie Pictures^ Lilith^ and other Poems. By John Cameron 
Grant, Author of “ Songs from the Sunny South,” “ a Year 
of Life,” The Price of the Bishop,” &c. London : Longman, 
Green and Co. 1884. 

M r. Giant’s new volume appears to have been inspired 
by the su'.'gestion of a friendly critic in the Spectator^ 
that he should give the public what it really wants, and 
what he is evidently able to draw, bright pictures of a life which 
is strange to us, ;ind inteiesting because it is strange.” 

It consists mainly of dcscrijjtions of natural scenery rather 
than of life, in Canada, and, in sj^ite of much true poetic 
feeling, and no little technical skill, it is questionable whether 
the result altogether justifies the advice. 

Taken singly, Mr. Grant’s “ Prairie Pictures ” are generally 
pleasing, but, taken in the mass, it must be admitted they are 
a little wearisome. 

Description of material objects become poetical only when 
it is comlDined with intciJ)rctation ; when by the aid of simile 
or metaphor the facts arc invested with a new significance, 
or exhibited in unsuspected !»elations, and made by the 
process to appeal to a higher order or a wider range of 
feelings. At the same time it is essential to the effect that 
the process by which this translation of the language of 
plain facts into that of poetry is effected, ^should appear natural, 
^ The use of simile and metaphor cannot, however, be 
pushed beyond a certain point without, sooner or later, 
arousing a sense of insincerity. Thus purely descriptive 
poetry, prolonged to too great a length, tends to defeat its 
own end ; and this is the rock on which the volume before 
us, or at least the first half of it, seems to us to split. 

Perhaps the best thing in the book is “ Vicisti,” in which 
the author lifts up his voice against Schopenhauer and his 

b 
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scliool, in a strain fully equal to anything in his previous 
volumes. 


In the Watches of the Night, Poems (in eighteen volumes)*: 
By Mrs. Horace Dohcll. Vol.^ 3. London : Remington 
and Co. 

M rs. D ohell’s poetry is always simple, and not.unfrequent- 
ly graceful, but geneially superficial. 

In the volume before us there is much that is trivial, 
and nothing that is specially striking. If, instead of trying 
to fill eighteen volumes, she would be content to fill one, 
she might produce a book that would be read with pleasure. 
She possesses a fluent style and writes for the most part 
with accuracy, and the slightest motive is evidently sufficient to 
move her to poetry. 

The title of her poems was chosen, she tells us in a 
prefatory note, because most of them were written between 
the hours of ten and two o’clock at night. She would pro- 
bably do both herself and her readers more justice if she wooed 
the Muses at some other time. 


The Poison Tree, a Tale of Hindu Life in Bengal By Bankim 
Chandra Chatterjee, Translated by Miriam S. Knight, with 
a preface by Edwin Arnold, C. S. I., London : T. Fisher 
Unwin, 1884. 

T his win appeal more to the student of social customs than 
to the novel reader. The stange eastern phraseology, 
and the want of elaboration of the plot will not attract the latter 
class. But a representation of the inner life of the Hindus, 
of which we know so little, by one of themselves, will interest 
many. The picture drawn is, on the whpole, not a pleasant one. 
The translator appears to have done her work carefully. 


Poems, By Hamilton Piffard. W. Newman & Co., Ld., 
Ualhousie Square. 

I T is no real dispaVagement to a yourig and promising poet 
like Mr. Piffard to say, that all his more amWtious 
efforts carry with them an echo of the more celebrated 
singers of our time, although it would be unjust and untrue 
to maintain that Mr. Piffard is, in any culpable sense of the 
word, a plagiarist. It is quite possible, nay probable, that 
Mr. Piffard is himself quite unconscious of the echo which his 
readers can scarcely fail to detect, and it may be doubted 
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if the first efforts in poetry of any clever young writer, are 
free from the influence which has been exercised over his 
intellect by the poets whose works he has most studied and 
with whom he has most sympathy. Apart from this Mr. Piffard's 
poems appear to us to be meritorious productions indeed, 

giving here and there noble promise of futuie excellence. 

In the“ Blind Sculptor*’ we have some very powerful lines 

Here linger I in blindness, I, whose life 
Was consecrate to beauty, and whose hands 
Have shaped in stone the gloiy of the gods. 

Indignant am I that the wrath of heaven 
ShouKl hurl me into darkness ; must I think 
That Meicy is an outcast fioni on higti, 

Oi, that an endless ginom enfolds my sight, 

Lest 1 behold wliat Heaven denies to man } 

And thou, bright image ! never may these hands 
Unlock the marble that conceals th\ form ; 

Within their girth, thy limbs, beheld by me, 

May never feel the wondering gaze of man. 


Mr, Broughton on Civil Procedure.* 

M r. BroI'(;hton enjv^ys a well-earned reputation as an 
accomphMied and thoughtlul expositor of the law. His 
Commentaries on the Civil Pioccdure Code, published many 
years ago, at unco assumed a foremost place among the 
numerous attcm[)ts to bring tiiat intricate enactment within 
the scope of the Courts and practitioners of the country ; and 
that position they have successfully maintained, though formi- 
dable competitors have appeared in the field, and the law itself 
has undergone important changes and developments since 
the time when fiist Mr. Broughtoa undertook to explain it. 
Much lias been done of late years to render the rules of Civil 
Procedure in Indian (joints more precise, to fill up the gaps 
where the Legislature had originally failed to make ade- 
quate provision, and to furnish the Indian Code with many of 
the refinements recently introduced into English Procedure. 
Opinions will differ as to the advisability, in some in- 
stances, of the recent changes, and as to the appropriateness, 
with a cla.ss of litigants as ignorant and simple as the majority 
of Indian suitors, of rules which may 'be conv^enient enough 
in England, where the majority of those who resort to the 
Courts are persons of more or less education and intelligence, 
and where professional advice is always available. But if we 
are to have the rules, there can be no doubt that it is eminently 


♦ Notes of cases decided upon points of Civil Procedure. Compiled by 
L, Broughton, Barrister. Calcutta, Thomas S. Smith, City Press, I2, 
Btntiock Street. 
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desirable to have them explained and illustrated by the labors 
of lawyers as erudite, conscientious and pains-taking as 
Mr. Broughton. His present woik, which deals especially with 
the more recent decisions of the Indian courts, is amplified by 
frequent references to English rulings^, which throw light on those 
portions of tlie Procedure which arc still novel to Indian judges 
and practitioners. Mr. Broughton is indefatigable in collecting and 
utilizing whatever material may subserve the purpose of enabling 
the student to understand, and the practitioner to apply correctly, 
rules which, till understood, appear to be meaningless and trouble- 
some technicalities. We have no doubt that his present contribu* 
tion to the literature of this troublcscmic but important subject 
wdll be welcomed alike by students, practitioners and judges 
as heartily as its predecessors. His notes on that branch 
of the law, which is know n to the profession as Discoveiy, 
and of wdiich a large importation from the English Court w'as 
made by the last edition of the Indian Code, afford a good 
example of his praiseworthy research and determination to 
omit nothing W'hich can be of use to his readers. 

Mr. Broughton prefaces Ids collection of lulings by some 
remarks on the practical working of this branch of the law 
which are of great value, as coming from a wnitcr wdio has 
so thorough an intimacy with Indian Courts, and lias enjoyed 
such exceptional opportunities of w^atching the proceedings 
which go on in them. His testimony to the value of the Code 
is not as favourable as its authors might w'ish or expect, Its 
elaborateness, he considers, leads to a great deal of purely techni- 
cal litigation, affords a welcome opportunity to a litigious 
race of obscuring the real merits of a case by extraneous sub- 
tleties, and, taken in conjunction wa*th the ignorance of judges, the 
unskilfulncss of advocates, and utter inadequacy of the mi- 
nisterial branches of the Courts, hcl^is not unfrcqucntly to 
bring about a miscarriage of justice. ' \Vc arc not prepared 
to go as far as Mr. Brougliton in condemning the Code as 
unnecessarily technical. All fulcs of procedure are necessarily 
technical, and every technicality may, on some occasion or 
other, result in defeating a just claim or maintaining a false 
one. The real question is (i) whether the Code contains any 
precise directions orf points wdiich it 'would, on the whole 
and in the long run, be better to leave to the discretion of 
the Court; and (2) whether its language is indistinct or its 
provisions confused or contradictory. We cannot consider 
that, in either of these respects, the Code is at present open 
to general condemnation. Experience has shown that, in 
procedure as in matters of substantive law, almost any rule 
is better than none ; and that “ the discretion of the Court,” 
however plausible may be the reasons for allowing it, leads to 
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more disappointment and more failures of justice than a pre- 
cise and definite rule, adherence to which is known to be 
inflexibly enforced. Nor is the language or arrangement of the 
Code, as it at present stands, open to thb charge of intricacy 
or indistinctness. There were, as is well known, several serious 
blunders in the Code of 1*877 ; but the Act of 1882 cleared 
most of these away ; and though, no doubt, the practical 
experience of the many hundreds of Courts in which the Code 
is in daily use, has brought to light some matters which re- 
quire amendment, the law of Piocedure, as now enacted, 
seems to us to be about as simple, and to be as simply and 
intelligibly expressed, as the nature of the subject allows. 
It must, however, be admitted, that the rapid accretion of 
masses of dicisions, as considerable as that which Mr, 
Broughton has now collected, is proof positive that the 
tribunals of the country do not find the provisions of the 
Code free from difficulty ; and to these the attention of the 
Legislature may be usefully directed. Sir James Stephen 
when Legal IMcmber of Council, frequently insisted on the 
necessity of a continuous proce.ss of amendment and elucida- 
tion of the rroccdure Codes, as experience from time to 
time showed to be necessary. This process he compared to 
the plate-la)'ing,” which is necessary to keep the best 
made railway line in efficient repair. It would, we are con- 
vinced, be well worth while to have one Secretary in the 
l.cgislativc Department exclusively cmi)loyed in watching 
the decisions of the Courts on matter-, of Procedure, and 
cmbotlying those decisions, when it .seemed expedient, as amend- 
ments of the law. It is not, however, with the language of 
the Code that Mr. Broughton principally finds fault. There are 
otlicr still more .serious matteis which impair its utility, and 
render it unpopulai with the jicople. p'oremost among these is 
the -swstem of an institution fee, lc\icd in all mofussil tiibunals. 
I'his is an old grievance, and its injustice \vas very forcibly de- 
monstrated by the present Chief Justice of Bengal a year or two 
ago. The court fees, instead of being adjusted to the length 
and difficulty of the trial and the con.scquent expenditure of 
judicial labor, arc levied in a lump sum before the trial 
commences, and arc a'djusted exclusively* with reference to the 
amount in dispute. The rate at which the fee is levied has, 
of late years, been sciiously augmented, and, at the exorbitant 
scale at which it is now fixed, cannot fail to be, in many 
instances, simply prohibitive. Many a suitor who has a 
perfectly good claim for Rs. 10,000, may not be in a position 
to expend "R s. 475 on an institution stamp: yet this is what 
the law now exacts. The hard.ship of the system ♦is the more 
striking because the fees now exacted, not only defray every 
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possible outlay on civil justice, but leave a margin of net 
profit in Bengal alone, estimated by some authorities as high 
as ;£‘700 ,ooo, and admitted by all to be not less than ;^300,000. 
Any tax on justice is‘ condemned by every political economist, 
and, when it assumes proportions such as in the present instance, 
is little short of a national scandalJ It is paid ultimately by 
a most distressed class, that, namely, of unsuccessful suitors, 
men who have too often been already half-ruined by a costly 
and protracted litigation. It is levied in the first instance, from 
a class whom the State is bound to assist and protect, men who 
have, or believe that they ha\e, suffered wrong at the hands of 
another, and apply to the Courts of the country for protection 
and aid. Such a state of things cannot, in any Government 
which has the least regard for its administrative reputation, be 
allowed to continue ; and the present Finance Minister is known 
to be contemplating a remedial measure. We can only hope that 
the resources at Sir A. Colvin’s command may enable him 
to carry through this imperative reform at. a very early date. 
Atpiesent it is a blot on our judicial administration, for which, 
not all its excellencies in other respects, sufficiently atone. 

Another serious defect, on which Mr. Ih'iaighton dwells with 
just emphasis, is the wtctchcdly-paid establishments by which 
the ministerial duties of the Courts are performed and decrees, 
are executed. The C'^tablishinents are insufficient in number, 
and their remuneration is such as to render it hopeless that 
good men will be content to serve in them, or tliar official 
purity will be secured. Tlie judge’s clerics througliout Ben- 
gal get, on an average, Mr. lh'ought<<n calculates, abcjut 
Rs. 41 per mensem, and the .servants less than 7 Rupees. 
The Nazirs, through whose agency dcciecs arc executed, receive, 
in some instances, a remuneration more pro[)ortioned to the 
importance ui their duties, but the peons, through whom the 
summons is served, and who arc .supj)osc<.l to endorse on the sum- 
mons a written account of the .service, actuall}' get but Rs. 6-8 
per mensem. It is, of cour.sc,«in vain that men, whose services 
are retained on such a mi.scrablc pittance as tin’s, should exhibit 
zeal or honesty in tlie peiformancc of their duties; and there 
is grave reason to believe that the conuption, whicli might 
naturally be expcctedi actually prevaihs.^ The service of sum- 
mons is, in many cases, a matter of primary impoitance, as in 
cases in which tlie case is heard tvr partCy tlic Court has no 
other guarantee than the serving officer’s statement, that the 
absent party knows anything of tlie proceedings against liiin. 
Nothing is more common in Indian Courts tlian for a defend- 
ant, against whom execution of an ex paite decree is sought, to 
come forward with an a.sscrtion, wliich is, no doubt, in many 
instances perfectly well-founded, that he has never, up to that 
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moment, even heard of the suit. Such a state of things is inevi- 
table so long as important and responsible duties are cntrUsSted 
to ministerial officers of the Court, who are paid at a lower rate 
than the lowest class of menial scrvAiits. There can be no 
doubt, as Mr. liroiighton forcibly C(mtcnds, that the matter is 
one \yhich calls imperatively fur reform, and nothing but 
financial considerations of the very gravest order ouglit to be 
allowed td prevent that reform bcing\horough and immediate. 


Vernacular Literature. 

BiDif^agriha, By Sitanath Nandi, B. A. Printed and Published 
by Bhuban Median GIk^sIi at 210-1 Cornwallis Street, Cal- 
cutta, 1291, B. S. 

A n unfair object is apparently endeavoured to be unfairly 
carried out by the writer of this talc. Sarojini is the 
daughter of an orthodox Hindu, but subjected to Brahmo 
influeiVces in conso(iucncc of the location of a Brahmo 
family near her fatlu-r’s house. She remains unmarried long 
after the age at which giils arc, as a rule, married in orthodox 
Hindu families. And then when she is <given in marriage, she 
is old enough to under.stand tluit the husband selected for her 
by her father is a veiy unworthy person, and she accordingly 
obstinately refuses to consort with him. Her father is, however 
ccpially obstinate in the as'^ertion of his authority over her, and 
the result of tliis exceedingly barbarous struggle between father 
and daughter is, that the daughter becomes very miserable. 
I'he authcjr, who seems to be a very impulsive Brahmo, now 
bleaks forth into utterly wild and furious declamations against 
the customs of llincRi society in general, and particularly 
against tlic Hindu custom of marrying girls without their 
consent. But in the excess of»his reforming zeal, iic docs not 
sec that it is an utterly unfair and unscrupulous method wliich 
he adopts in order to make it a[)pear that the social customs of 
Hindus are very bad. P'or, in the first ])lace, he does not ex- 
plain how a stcriw Hindu pater fairkdias alluvvs the female 
iiiembeis of liis family to cultivate fiiciidship and carry on 
domestic intercourse with a Brahmo famil)*, and thus imbibe 
notions of social life whicli they would be othciwise unable to 
acquire or conceive. Orthodox Hindus entertain, as a rule, very 
sinister suspicions regarding the character and principles of 
conduct of heterodox people like the Brahmos of our time, and 
before admitting the members, and particularly the female 
members, of an orthodox fliiidu family within the pale of 
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heterodox influences for the purpose of fashioning events in a 
way which would create an occasion for preaching a fierce tirade 
against orthodoxy, our. author was bound in fairness to explain 
how the well-known orthodox jealousy of Brahmic principles of 
life and character was overcome. But this the author has not 
done. In the second place, he docs not explain how and why 
Sarojini was allowed to remain unmarried so long — why her 
father, a stern and orthodox Hindu, committed the unexpiable 
sin of not marrying his daughter at the age beyond which no 
Hindu of his type would keep his daughter unmarried. The 
statement that Sarojini’s hither wasted much time in endeavour- 
ing to settle a cheap match for her, and thus allowed her to 
arrive at nearly her fifteenth year (!) before she was married, is 
no explanation, but simply’’ an expression of ill-will. No 
Liipdu- however parsimonious, will allow his daughter to reach 
her 15m year in order to gain time to make a cheap marriage 
bargain. But it is precisely because Sarojini is so far beyond 
the ordinary marriageable age at the time of her marriage, and 
also so deeply imbued with Brahmic notions of mariiage and self- 
importance, that she is able to assert herself on the question of 
the selection of her husband. And it ought to be perfectly 
clear to ail honest people that if her age at the lime of her 
marriage had been the 10 or 11 years which is the ordinary 
age of a girl in a strictly Hindu marriage, and if she had been, 
moreover, unacquainted with Brahmic forms of thought and 
self-esteem, not one of the untoward consequences could 
have appeared which in the story before ^us have placed it in 
the author’s power to pronounce so fierce a denunciation 
against Hindu orthodoxy. Tho claims of justice then required 
our author to explain clearly and without equivocation the 
thoroughly inexplicable anomaly’’ of a sternly orthodox Hindu 
father holding over his daughter’s marriage for many long 
y^ears after the age at which she ought to have been married. 
But this he has not done. And why ? Because he could not 
do it— because so grave an anomaly could not possibly be 
explained. Why then has he committed this anomaly? 
Because he could not otherwise give himself an opportunity 
of heaping abuse upon Hindu orthodoxy, and showing how 
inferior is Hindu orthodoxy to enlightened Brahmic piinciples 
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Art. I.— something ABOUT SNAKES AND THEIR 
CHARMERS, AND SNAKE-POISONS AND 
THEIR ANTIDOTES. 

J UST a decade has passed since I attempted in the pages 
of the Calcutta Rcvuiv, to give a slight sketch of the 
literature of snake-pc^isoning for the past two centuries ; and 
it lias been suggested to me that a further contribution on the 
subject, shewing what progress has been made during the last 
ten years, would be of interest to the readers of the Reviezu, 
Researches of this nature are necessarily very slowly pro- 
gressive, considerable time being taken up in correcting errors 
of observation and of deduction. On the whole, however, 
more has been done to advance our knowledge of the nature 
of snake-poisons during the period in question, than in the 
course of the preceaing two hundred years. As a prelude 
to the more critical portions of my theme, some observations 
upon snakes and theirs habits may be interesting and instructive. 
]\Iuch of what I have to say is, of course, not original, but 
rather a rhhaujfage of the materials which practical acquaint- 
ance with the subject has enabled me to gather, collate, and 
estimate the value of. We gather' from the pages of Sir 
Joseph Fayrer’s magnificent work, “The Thanatophia of 
India” that of the twenty-one families of Indian Ophidia only 
four are venomous, namely, the Elapidae and Hyorophidae 
(sea-snakes^ constituting the colubrine sub-order; and the 
Vepeiidai and Crotalidae (pit-vipers) forming the viperine sub- 
order. Of the colubrine snakes, the Cobra, Ophiophagus or 
Hamadryad, Krait (Bungarus Coeruleus,^ and the Bungarus 
Fasciatus ; and of the viperine snakes the Daboia Russelli are 
the most commonly met with, and the most destructive of 
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human life. 1 he cobra is found all over Hindustan, and is 
too well known to need description. The different species vary 
considerably in their markings on the hood, and in their colour. 
I have had in my possession specimens of all kind — from 
a dead-black to a yellowish-white, knd even salmon colour. 
Nearly all cobras have a single or double ocellus upon the 
hood ; the former, marked, are termed b)^ the natives* Keitniiah 
and the latter Gokurah, The Gokurah is the snake usually select- 
ed by snake-charmers for theii; tnvinshas, because its movements 
are slower and more under control than those of the Kenntiah, 
The latter is fond of water and its habitat is the jungle or 
paddy-fields ; the former is not particularly partial to water, 
and it is to be found usually amongst old buildings or heaps of 
rubbish. I have never seen a cobra exceeding six feet in length, 
though I have had hundreds in my possession. The Opliio- 
phagus, Hamadryad, or Snnkerchor of the natives, is the largest 
of all Indian venomous snakes, is hooded like the cobra, and 
lives in damp jungly places. This snake also is a favorite 
with the snake-charmcis, because of the facility with which it 
is handled, and its formidable appearance* It grows the length 
of fourteen feet or more, is very powerful, and is said to be 
aggressive. It is certainly mote aggressive than any other 
snake with which I am acquainted, but Dr. Wall . and I found 
little more difficulty in manipulating a large fresh specimen, 
than in handling a fresh Keuntia Cobra, Indeed, the latter from 
its extreme activity and restlessness when first captured, is in 
my opinion, a more dangerous creature to manipulate. The 
Ophiophagus feeds, as its name implies, on other snakes, but 
it is doubtful whether they are its ordinary food ; it, no doubt, 
accommodates its taste to the supply, and takes anything that 
falls in its way. The Krait — Bungarns, (fa:ruleus — as generally 
seen, is about three feet long, but it grows to the length of four 
feet. It is either steel-blue blac|f or brown, striped white. I be- 
lieve the colour depends upon the age of the snake, the darker 
one being older, as I have never yet seen a very large brotvn 
creature. It is easily recognized by its colour, and the single rozv 
of hexagonal scales running along the centre^ of its back. Very 
serious consequences have .sometimes resulted from the innocent 
snake Lycodon A?t/icus having been mistaken for it, though there 
is really little resemblance between the two. The row of hexa- 
gonal scales are, of course, wanting, and it is lighter in colour. 
The fangs of the Krait are much smaller than those of tlie 
Cobra, Tlic Bungarus Fa.sciatus, Raj Samp of the natives, 
is triangular shaped, and has a prominent back, along which 
runs as in the only other snake, tlie Krait— a row of hexagonal 
scales. It has alternate bands of blue and yellow, running acro.ss 
its body. I have seen one six feel long, though much smaller 
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ones are usually met with. The natives of Eastern Bengal 
believe that this snake has two heads. The Daboia Russelli, 
Shiah Chunder^ Chundra Bora^ and Uhtbora^ of tlie natives 
of Bengal, and the Tic Polonga of Ceylon, is usually found 
about four feet long, •It has a triangular shaped head and a 
distinct neck ; its body is robust and its tail thin ; its body 
has a giey or chocolate-coloured ground with black white- 
edged rings*some round, and others not unlike the markings on 
a Paisley shawl. The flings are larger than those of any other 
Indian snake. It is believed that these snakes are common in 
Bengal, but much correspondence, and the offer of rather large 
rewards for live creatures have brought me only one miserable 
specimen duiingthe whole year.* I think they must be rather 
numerous in the twenty-four Pergunnahs. The Hydrophidae 
(sea snakes) arc all poisonous, and may be at once recognized 
by their head-scales, and their peculiarities of conformation 
which are adapted to their aquatic mode of life. The head is 
small, the body robust, and the tail flattened vertically, whence 
they are able to swim with rapidity and grace — indeed, “ to out- 
swim the fish.” I have found their poison very virulent ; quantity 
for quantity, perhaps, even more deadly than that of the cobra. 
The species of the llydrophidse — the Platurus — differs from the 
rest in its general formation, and in having large ventral 
which indicate its power of progression on land. Besides 
the before-mentioned there are other poisonous snakes in India, 
such as the Xenurelaps, the CallopJiis, and tlie Echis Carinata, 
the bite of which is said not to be fatal to man. But Sir Joseph 
Fayrer doubts the accuracy of the statement in reference to 
the last named, the poison of which he found to be fatal to 
a fowl in two minutes, and to a dog in four hours. We have 
also certain of the Crotalidcs — or pit Vipers — which are distin- 
guished by the broad triangular head, short thick body, and 
the pit, which is situated between the eye and nostril in the 
lorcal region. The TrhneresiM, the most important genus, are 
distinctly marked in vivid colours, and differ considerably in 
colour, and are said to adapt themselves to the localities in which 
they live — the dark one being found on the ground and the 
green ones amongst’ the foliage of ti^es or shrubs. Of the 
Crotatidce the halys has a caudal appendage in the form of a 
horny spine. I am not aware whether the tail in question 
is of evil repute, but I read in Miss Hopley’s very entertaining 
book on snakes ; — “ Of the horn snake,” says Lawson, “ I never 
“ saw but two that I remembered. They are like the rattle- 
snake in color, but rather lighter. They hiss exactly like 


• Since writing the above, three good specimens have been sent from 
Midnapore# 
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a goose when anything approaches them They strike at 
their enemy with their tail, and kill whatsover they wound 
with it, which is armed^ at the end with a horny substance 
like a cock’s spur. This is their weapon. I have heard it said 
by those who were eye-witnesses, that a small locust tree, 
about the thickness of a man’s arm being struck by one of 
these snakes at ten o’clock in the morning, then verdant and 
flourishing, at four o’clock in the afternoon was dead and 
the leaves dead and withered. Doubtless, be how it will, 
they are very venomous.” Nevertheless, this snake no more 
poisons with its tail than does the rattlesnake. Mr. Lawson’s 
work was dedicated “ To His Excellency, William Lord 
Craven, Palatine ; the Most Noble Henry, Duke of 
Beaufort ; the Right Honourable John Lord Carteret, and 
the rest of the True and Absolute Lords, Proprietors of the 
Province of Carolina in America. As a debt of gratitude, 
the sheets were laid at their Lordships’ feet, having nothing 
to recommend them but truth, a gift which every autlior may 
be master of if he will.” I have in my possession a rattle- 
snake’s rattle, which was sent to me by Dr. Mitchell-; it is 
a fair specimen, about two inches long, and when shaken 
makes a noise similar to that made by the shaking of a *' dry 
bean pod.” When I showed this to a friend, he exclaimed 
What, is that all ! ” I thought the tiding made a noi.se like a 
policeman’s rattle and so, I imagine, do many of my 
readers. (A very fine specimen of a rattle is figured in 
Miss Hopley’s work.) As regards the habits of snakes Dr. 
S. Weir Mitchell, the distinguished Americ«in physician and 
j)hysiologist, tells us that he had an opportunity of observing 
the habits of the Crotalus durissus when in captivity for a 
j>enod of two years. The rattlesnajge of the Northern 
States of America when at liberty, sometimes lives in the 
company of its fellows, but more frequently alone. In this 
particular it resembles our Indian snakes ; though it is worthy 
of note, that if a collection of snakes is kept as nearly as possible 
in their natural state, where snakes are at all common, 
they will undoubtedly attract other snakes. Rattlesnakes, 
we are told, show no hostility towards one*»another, even when 
ten to thirty-five are kept in a box together, and, even when 
fresh snakes were dropped upon those in captivity, no attempt 
was made to annoy the new-comers. This is also the case 
with most Indian snakes, especially vipers. But I have kept 
sixty to seventy cobras in a pit together, and they very often, 
on the slightest provocation, began to fight in a most savage 
and curious fashion. On being provoked several commenced 
to hiss fiercely, and some would raise themselves up, expand 
their hoods, and begin a vigorous attack in all directions, and 
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after making several ineffectual darts, — for they are by no means 
so skilful at taking aim as is generally believed— two would 
catch each each other by the mouth, rapidly entwine themselves 
as it were, and after wriggling and strliggling about in this 
state for some time, rela^j their hold. Then one would be 
seen gliding away, vanquished, to the corner of the cage, 
while the triumphant one raised to its full balancing height, 
hissed out its challenge for a renewal of the combat. In 
what consisted of getting the worst of it I could never dis- 
cover, as neither of the combatants ever seemed any the 
worse for the fight ; nor can I understand why one snake 
dreads another if no danger is involved.* The l)ead is almost 
invariably the point of attack, though less injury could be 
inflicted by the fangs there, than in several parts of the body. 
Snakes arc singularly inactive in their habits. Even in warm 
weather, when they are the least sluggish, they will lie together 
in a knotted mass, only occasionally changing their position, 
and then relapsing into perfect rest. The sluggish movements 
and the perilous lapidity of the dart of vipers when molested, 
are dangerously deceptive. Tlie mode of attack of tliese 
snakes and all other non-hooded venomous ones, is in wonder- 
ful contrast to that of the hoocied-snakes, whose every move- 
ment may be almost invariably anticipated by an expert mani- 
pulator ; hence the facility with which they are handled by 
so called snake-charmers. Snakes when kept in captivit}^ 
usually refuse food ; cobras, however, sometimes consume it 
readily. Weir Mitchell, finding the food supplied so frequently 
unconsumed, adopted the plan of feeding such of the snakes 
as seemed feeble and badly nourished with milk and insects 
in tlie following manner: — “ Tlie snake was secured, and the 
lower jaw lield in the grasp of a pair of forceps, while a funnel 
with a long stem was thrust down the aesophagus. Into tliis, 
insects such as flics and grasshoppers were pushed, or milk 
poured in proper quantity.” •! have had to feed a large 
Ophiophagus, by pushing pieces of meat down its throat with a 
slick — an operation nut altogetlier pleasant for cither the 
operator or the reptile. One of my little boys had a pet 
.snake, Chrysopelea Qrnata (golden trei snake) which he fed 
with milk out of a saucer. He held the snake near the head, 
and put the saucer to it, when it readily drank the milk and 
in comparatively large quantities at a time. Miss Hopley 

• Weir Mitchell says, he i.s convinced that the poison of the Crotalus 
can* kill itself when hypodermically injected. Fayrer did not think that 
the poison of the cobra was poisonous to itself. The question appaiently 
so easy to decide is, really, a very difficult one, as the snakes sometimes die 
very lapidly in captivity. I came to the conclusion, after numerous expe* 
■'limeuis, that one speefes of snake could kill another. 
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says, ** vve of late so often see it said of any particular snakes 
that * they npither ate nor drank at first/ or that ‘ they drank 
though they would not eat/ that we almost wonder their bibu- 
lous propensities were ever doubted ; especially as the ma- 
jority of snakes are fond of water ,and swim readily, we arc 
surprised, therefore, that the second edition of Mr. Lealy’s 
really valuable work, published so lately as 1870, should still 
retain the assertion that snakes have never been s^en to drink. 
Mr. Frank Buckland saw his Coronella drink frequently 
though she ate nothing ; and as the discovery of this in- 
teresting lady and her brood, born in London in 1862, formed 
the subject of many papers in the scientific journals at the 
lime, one would suppose that they would have been heard of 
in Germany where the species C, Icevis is well known.” As 
regards the shedding of the sicin. Miss Hopley, who has 
several times witnessed the process, describes how the snakes 
crawl out of their skins : Weir Mitchell thus describes it : “ My 
snakes lost their integuments at different periods during the 
summer. In all cases the old skin became very dark as the 
new one formed beneath it. If, at this time, the snakes were 
denied access to water, tlic skin came off in patches. When 
water was freely supplied, they entered it eagerly at this 
period, and not only drank of it, but lay in it for hours together. 
Under these circumstances the skin was shed entire — the 
first gap appearing at the mouth or near it. Through this 
opening the serpent walked its way, and the skin reverting, 
was turned inside out, as it crawled forth in its new and distinct- 
ly marked outer covering : when the old skin was very loose, 
the snake’s motions were often awkward for a time. It is 
said to be blind during this period, which is probably true to 
some extent, since the outer layer of the cornea is shed wdth 
the skin, and there must obviously be ^a time, when the old 
corneal layer lies upon the new formation. It is also said that 
the fangs are lost at the sanie time as the skin. In some 
instances this was observed to be the case ; but whether or 
not it is a constant occurence, I am unable to say from per- 
sonal observation.” Sir Joseph Fayrer and I have observed 
that the cobra when Fn captivity sheds .its skin about once a 
month, even in the winter months, and is certainly blind at 
this time ; but the fangs are not invariably shed synchronously 
with the shedding of the skin. I have seen the sloughed skin 
entire from head to tail together with the corneal layer 
intact. In captivity, however, when the reptile has been 
deprived of water, the skin has been shed in patches, wlflch 
came off easily when the snake was handled. In a state of 
nature I doubt very much whether the casting of the skin 
takes place nearly so frequently as when the reptiles are in -- 
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captivity. I have occasionally observed that birds line their 
nests with the sloughed skins of snakes. As to the power of 
snakes to fascinate small animals, Weir. Mitchell remarks: — 
“After such numerous and long continued opportunities of 
observation, it might be supposed that I should be prepared 
to speak authoritatively as to the still disputed power of the 
snake to fc^scinate small animals. If the former exist at all, 
it is probable that it would only be made use of when the 
serpent required its aid to secure food.” He does not appear 
to think that it exists ; nor do I, for the same reasons. He says 
“ I have very often put animals, such as birds, pigeons, guinea- 
pigs, mice and dogs into the cage with a rattlesnake. They 
commonly exhibited no terror after their recovery from 
alarm at being handled and dropped into a box. The smaller 
birds were usually some time in becoming composed, and 
fluttered about in the large cage, until they were fatigued, 
when they soon become amusingly familiar with the snakes, 
and were seldom molested, even when caged with six or eight 
large Crotali, The mice which were similarly situated lived 
on term's of easy intimacy with the snakes, sitting on their 
heads, moving round on their gliding coils, undisturbed and 
unconscious of danger.” Recently I put two rats into a cage 
containing forty cobras all possessing more or less venom. On 
their first introduction to the snakes, their api)etites appeared 
to be considerably affected, as they refused all food and were 
evidently much perplexed by the novelty of their position. 
“ Fascination ” failed to overcome the contempt which fami- 
liarity is said to breed, for in a short time the rats recovered 
their usual spiiits, and caused considerable commotion amongst 
the cobras by running all over their heads and bodies. TJie 
snakes resented this familiarity in their own peculiar and 
stupid fashiem by darting at each other and at imaginary 
foes. Occasionally, however, one of the intruders would re- 
ceive attention, but easily avoided the attack. The rats lived and 
j)aitook of food in the cage for ten or twelve days, when one 
after the other they were found dead — victims, no doubt, of 
misplaced confidence. Apropos of “ fascj^i nation,” Dr. Nicholson 
says, in his interesting little work, “ wc have but little know- 
ledge of the habits of snakes when at liberty, owing to the 
difficulties attending the observation of such animals in tropical 
climates ; vigilant and patient they mostly remain during the 
day in a state of repose, seeking their prey at those hours 
when most animals have relaxed from their usual watchful- 
ness* and are at rest for the night. Whether ground or tree- 
snakes they remain patiently in the same attitude until their 
prey approach, then, gently gliding over the short distance 
"\vhich intervenes, they pounce on the unsuspecting victim. 
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The approach Is so Imperceptible that, doubtless, a certain 
amount of curiosity must often fix the attention of animals 
on perceiving the snake for two or three seconds before they 
become aware of their danger ; but of fascination, as it is 
called, there appears to be none. ‘ 

“ There are several explanations of the stories in which snakes 
are supposed to have fascinated their victims — ^ Fascination 
then,’ says Miss Hopley, ‘ ma}^ be sometimes imputed to curiosity, 
sometimes to an ajiticipated morsel. It may partake of fear, 
or it may be an involuntary approacii ; it may be struggles of a 
poisoned creature unable to get away, or the maternal anxieties 
of a bird or small mammal w^hose offspring has fallen a victim 
to the snake.’ ” 

The following amusing story appears in Pepy’s Diary under 
entry February 4th, 1661-2. ‘‘To Wcbtminster Hall, when it 
was full terme. Here all the morning, and at noon to my 
Lord Crewe’s, where one Mr. Tcmpler (an ingenious man, and 
a person of honor he seems to be) dined ; and discoursing of 
the nature of serpents, he told us some in the waste places of 
Lancashire do grew to great bigness, and do feed upon larks 
which they take thus ; — They observe when the lark is soared 
to the highest, and do crawl till they come to be just under- 
neath them ; and there they place themselves with their mouth 
uppermost, and there, as is conceived, they do inject poison upon 
the bird ; for the bird do suddenly come down again in its 
course of a circle, and falls directly iuto the mouth of the 
serpent, which is very stange.” * 

Dr. Nicholson tells us that the young of snakes are produced 
once a year ; ti\e period between the impregnation of the female 
and the birth of her young is uncertain, but it would appear 
to be from four to five months. In the, majority of snakes the 
eggs are exhuded after about three months gestation, the 
development of the embryo taking place in the period be- 
tween laying and hatching ; most snakes arc, therefore, ovi- 
parous. Some of them retain the eggs until maturity more or 
less perfect. Originally all venomous snakes were called vipers, 
under the idea that t|ie class was distinguished by its vivi- 

■ ■ — — — 1 “ 

* Scarcely more strange than that which follows. Pepy continues— 

“ He i^ a great traveller, and speaking of the tarantula, he says that all 
the harvest long (about which times they are most busy,) there are fiddlers 
go up and down the fields everywhere, in expectation of being hired by 
those that ate stung.” Many marvellous stories are told by “great 
travellers.” It would appear that “travelling” not only expands the 
mind, but also the imagination, or possibly the gullibility of the traveller. 
Ciiateaubriand, another great traveller, says of a certain snake — which by 
the way is perfectly innocent — “ He hisses like a mountain eagle and 
bellows like a bull ! ” Du Chaillu tells stories that almost take one’s breath 
away. 
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parous habit. As a fact, however, though most of the vipcrfne 
snakes and many nameless snakes arc so, the venomous Coin-* 
brine snakes, such as the cobra and ophiophag'cs are oviparous. 
All .sea-snakes, and nearly all the frtsh-watcr snakes, arc 
viviparous, and many trce%snakcs are ovoviviparous. Nicholson 
says that “ the cobra at Bangalore is impregnated about Janu-* 
ary ; the Qggs are hatched in May, and up to the beginning 
of June, as many as ig young will be found in a brood/* In 
Bengal, however, impregnation takes place in April or May, 
and the eggs arc hatched in September, I possessed a brood 
of 40 vipers (Daboias), 

Regarding the disagreeable odour- that snakes sometimes 
have, Weir Mitchell says — “ When a rattlesnake is roughly 
handled, especially about the lower half of its length, a very 
heavy and decided animal odour is left upon the hands of 
tlie observer. If the snake be violently treated, causing 
it to throw itself into abrupt contortions, then streams of a 
yellow or dark brown fluid arc ejected to the distance of two 
or three feet. This fluid appears to come from glands along- 
side of- the cloaca. Its odour is extremely disagreeable, and 
it is irritant when it enters the eye, although not otherwise 
injurious.” I have, while handling Indian snakes, experienced 
these disagreeable qualification of theirs. Chateaubriand ap- 
pears to have met with a far more disagreeable snake in the 
States of America. He .says — “ When approached it becomes 
flat, appears of different colours, open.s its mouth hissing. Great 
caution is necessary not to enter the atmosphere which sur- 
rounds it. It decomposes the air which, imprudently inhaled, 
induces languor. The person wasts a\vay, the lungs are affected, 
and in the course of four mouths he dies of consumption 1 ” A 
terrible snake this if the story only were true 1 

I am sometimes asked in all seriousness whether there arc 
such creatures in existence as two-headed snakes ; and a 
gentleman once gave me a desefiption of one which he declared 
that he had seen in the jungles in Australia, where he said 
•such snakes were common. After so positive a statement I 
did not, of course, venture to suggest that he was mistaken. I 
should only h^ve gof for an answer, “ But I tell you I have seen 
them.” Two-headed snakes certainly have existed and do 
exist. The Amplitsbie/ta, for example, existed in the imagi- 
nation of the ancients, and the diti inorkhka samp exists 
in the imagination of the natives of India.* There are, 
however, monstrosities of the kind, as there are of other 
animals, in some museums. One lusus naturce is, or was, 

* Niholson says — The doiible-hended snake is m.nnnfactiircd by snake 
* jugglers aud exhibited to the credulous European or Indian.'^ 
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certainly to be seen in the museum of the Royal College of 
Surgeons of England. A moment’s reflection would con- 
\ ince even tlje most credulous that such creatures could 
not possibly exist. What embarrassment would arise in 
the event of a disagreement between the two heads as to 
the direction in which food should be sought for !- — a decid- 
ed exception to the rule that “ two heads are b.etter than 
one.** Miss Hopley tells us that “ several of the burrowing 
family are- remarkable for a similarity of head and tail, 
obscure features, inconspicuous eyes, and very small mouth, 
rendering it difficult at first sight to decide which is the 
head and which the tail. All being feeble, inoffensive and 
entirely harmless, the evil attached to them of having two 
heads is only another proof of the prejudice and animosity 
displayed towards every creatuie in the shape of a snake 
however innocent. These poor little “blind worms, ad- 
mirably organized to dig and burrow and find their food 
in deep and hidden places, have their uses. ..... We must 
r.ote one other of the family of burrowing snakes which, 
from the very earliest ages, have been suppositiously endowed 
with two heads. Its .name, AmpJiishwna, or double walker, 
(going both ways), however, is well merited, because like 
Typhlops, it can progress either way, forwards or backwards, 

vith equal facility Of this harmless and useful reptile 

Pliny seriously wrote: ‘The Aviplishcena has two heads; 
that is it has a second one at its tail, as though one mouth 
were too little for the discharge of all its venom ! ** One 
cannot help thinking that Pliny must have met at least 
one of the human species whose “ mouth was loo little for 
the discharge of all his venom,** but it is doubtful whether 
lie credited him with possessing too much head. 

The manner in which the function^ of the various parts 
concerned combine to effect a poisonous bite is certainly 
remaikable. The act, apparently simple in itself, consists 
leally of a serious •of complex acts following rapidly one 
upon another, in ordered sequence to effect a certain end ; 
and as Dr. Weir Mitchell says, “The physician may learn 
from their study how life may be deceived as to the occur- 
ence of poisoned wounds, and how the snake which appears 
lo strike, may really fail in its object, even though seem- 
ing to have inflicted a wound,** and then he gives the de- 
tails of the manner in which the reptile inflicts an effec- 
tual bite. “At the instant, and while in motion, the jaws 
are separated widely, and the head is bent somewhat back 
upon the first cervical bones, so as to bring the point of 
the fang into a favourable position to penetrate the oppos- 
ing flesh. Owing to the backward curve of the tooth, this,- 
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of necessity, involves the opening of the jaws to such an 
extent, that an observer, standing above the snake, can see 
the white mucous membrane of the •mouth as the blow is 

given Cojisentancously with the forward thrust 

of the body, and with the opening of the mouth, the 
spheno-pterygoids act from their firm cranial attachments 
to draw foQvard the pterygoid plate, and thus through 
its attachment to the maxillary, to erect the fang 
As the spheno-pterygoid acts, the submaxillary bone rocks 
forward upon its lachrymal articulation, when the motion 
reaches its limit, and is checked by the ligament which 
I have described, the supporting lachrymal bone in turn 
yields to the power applied through the maxillary bone. 

“These movements elevate a little the muzzle of the 
snake, so as to give to the snake a very singular expression 
dining the act of striking. Their more obvious and import- 
ant result is the elevation of the fang, which rising, thursts 
off from its convexity the cloak-like vagina-dentis, so that it 
gathers in loose folds at its base. 

“ As the unsheathed tooth penetrates the flesh of the 
victim, a scries of movements occur, which must be con- 
temporaneous, or nearly so. The body of the snake still 
resting in coil, makes, as it were, an anchor, wliile the 
muscles of the neck contracting, draw upon the head so 
violently, that when a small animal is the prey, it is often 
dragged back by the effort here described. If now the head 
and fang remain passive, the pull upon the head would with- 
draw the fang too soon, but at this moment, the head is 
probably stayed in its position by the muscles below, or 
in front of the spine ; while the ptergoideus externus 
and sphcno-palatinc^ acting . upon the fang through their 
respective insertions into the posterior apophysis of the 
subrnaxillary bone, and the inside of the palate bone, draw 
its point violently backward, so as to drive it more deeply 
into the flesh. At this instant occur a third series of 
motions, which result in the further deepening of the wound, 
and in the injection of the poison,*’ t 

The lower jaw is closed upon the bitten part or member. 
AVhere tlie surface struck is flat and large, this action will 
have but slight influence. Where the jaw shuts on a small 
limb or member, the consequent effects will be far more 
likely to prove serious. Since the power thus to shut 

the mouth materially aids the purpose of the blow 

The first two (muscles) tend simply to shut the mouth ; the 
anterior temporal, however, is so folded about the poison- 
gland, that while it draws up the lower law, it sumultane- 
ously compresses two-thirds of the body of the poison-gland. 
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This force is so applied as to squeeze the fluids out of the 
upper and back parts of the gland and drive them forward 
into the duct. The , anterior lower angle of the gland, 
as well as a portion of the duct, is subjected to similar 
jiressurc at the same instant, owihg to the flat tendinous 
insertion of a part of the external plerygoid upon the parts 
in question. It will thus be observed, that the ^ame mus- 
cular acts which deepen the wound, fix the prey and inject 
the venom through the duct and into the tissues penetrat- 
ed by the tooth.” Now, in the case of the cobra, the act 
is still more complicated by the preliminary expansion of the 
hood, and the greater distance of the strike. 

It would, of course, be anticipated in such an elaborate 
sequence of movements as those above described, that in the 
event of the failure of one of the essential motions, the 
ultimate essential of the whole would be materially inter- 
fered with, constituting an imperfect or ineffectual bite. 

The causes of an ineffectual bite when the snake is poisonous 
and in full vigour are — 

1st . — Miscalculation of disfancc. 

2ud. — Tlie object being too near, the blow is lost, and the 
fang docs not enter. 

'^rd . — Insufficient elevation of the fangs which are driven 
by the force of the forward impulse. 

4 ///. — When the fang enters, and from the quick start- 
ing of the animal injured, or from other cause, 
, it is withdrawn so soon, that a large portion 

of the venom is thrown liarmless upon the surfVice 
near the wound. 

5 ///. — When from the nature of the part struck the snake is 
unable to close its ja\vs upon tlic paits. 

There arc other causes of an ineffectual bite refcrriblc to the 
snake itself. , 

1st . — Its gland may contain little or no venom (/?) from 
ivccnt exhaustion, {b) from impeded secretion 
through sickness. 

2nd . — The efficient fangs may have been shed or lost. 

Here I may note that fangs are renewed. • 

When snake-poison is required for immediate experimen- 
tal purposes or for collection, it is absolutely necessary either 
to handle the reptiles yourself, or to have them manipu- 
lated under your own supervision. In the former case, to 
ensure accuracy of observation, and in the latter, to obtain 
a supply of the genuine article. The specimens supplied 
by samp-wallahs are dirty and unreliable though high 
pi ices are often given. On one occasion tiirough an 
obliging correspondent, I was supplied with a large quantity 
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of poison which subsequently was found to be gum,’* 
which the poison much resembles. On another I bought 
what appeared to be the genuine artieJe, and it proved to be 
strychnine and gum mixed. 

Fontana obtained the poison of the viper by killing the animal, 
and compressing the poison glands which are situated behind the 
eyes, until tho^^^uid exuded through the ducts. Barnett and 
others chloroformed the animal and then exerted pressure on the 
glands. Prince Bonaparte made the snake bite upon soft sub- 
stances which imbibed venom the readily, and from which it 
could be easily removed by water. 

Dr. S. Weir Mitchell’s method is here described : — 

In niovinjj snakes it is customary to employ lon<;-handled tonjjs or 
foiceps, which ate apt to pincli and otherwise injure them. I have been 
in the habit of using for this put pose a bar of wood four feet long and 
cut off at the end, so as to piesent a slightly roughened surface, one 
and a half inches squaie ; on one side of the end, a piece of soft and 
pliant leather strap was nailed secutely. This strau was then cariied 
across the end of the bar, and through a flat staple upon the side 
opposite to that on which the strap was fastened, a stout cord at- 
t.iched to the strap above the staple, was held in the operators hand. 
To use this simple instrument, the strap was drawn down, so as to fornt 
a loop, which was easily slipped over the head of a snake, and there 
tightened by di awing on the coid. Where it was desirable merely to 
secuie the venom, the loop was slipped over the head and drawn closely 
aiound the neck. 

Tims piepaied, the snake was placed on the table and retained by 
an assistant, while the opeiator obtained the venom. When it was de- 
siiabie to liave an anim.il bitten without placing' it in the cage, the 
loop was cm lied to the middle of the snake’s bodv, and it was thus 
allowed movement enough to enable it to draw back and strike. It is 
unnecessary to add that during these manipulations, the utmost caution 
is neccssai y to avoid accident. 

As it is sometimes essc^itial to detain the snake on the table for 
some time without being forced to employ a person to guaid it, I devised 
a little apjrai.itus which, alihought impeifect, answered my ends well 
cnougli. A box about four inches Kjuaie and thirty-six inches long 
was oivided lengthwise, and aiianged with hinges so as to close readily. 
Tiie two sections weic deeply grooved, so that where the sides of the 
box met, the giooves fomied a tube large enough to receive the body 
of a serpent five feet in length. The large end of the box was fitted 
with a sliding door which could be secured by b. wooden wedge diiven in 
behind it. The lower edge of the door was made concave, and a piece 
of le.ither was tacked across the concavity, designed to press on the 
snake’s neck and secure without injuiing it. 

To employ this airangement, the box was closed and the door raised, 
a cord having been previously run through the central tube. This cord 
bore on its extiemity a loop, which was thrown over the tail of the snake, 
and cai tied up between thiee and four inches. To effect this manoeuvre, 
I was usually obliged to hold the snake down with a long stick notched 
at the end. The scipent being thus noosed, the loop was tightened, 
and an .assistant tilted the box over the cage and rapidly drew the snake 
backwards into the tube, while a second person standing in front guided 
the snake with a long rod. 
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As soon as the tail appeared at the small end of the box, it was secured 
by the assistant, and tlie looped suing which held it was wound around 
a nail. At this instant t|^e head sometimes retteated into the box. After 
waiting a moment, it usually re-appeared again, and was then seized with 
a pair of long forceps, and held, while the door was pushed down on the 
neck and made fast with the wedge. When the snake was small, it some- 
times contrived to turn around in the box before the tail emerged and 
thus reverse its desired position. This occuirence twifce exposed the 
operator to great danger ; it was finally provided ag'*lnst by the aid of 
of a large cork, which was strung upon the cord and was used to close 
the small end of the tube when the snake was of a size to make it possible 
for it to turn in the tube. When the snake was thus properly imprisoned, 
it could be place on the table and studied to great advantajje, while it 
was still able to bite with sufficient vigor. At various times I have 
employed all the methods of procuring venom, which I have enumerated 
at the commencement of this note. I have finally laid aside all but tlie 
plan of stupef>ing the snake by chloroform. This is accomplished by seiz- 
ing the snake about the middle with the looped staff, and placing it on the 
table. An assistant then controls the head and neck, by confining 
the latter with a notched stick, while with the other hand he slips over 
the head a glass vessel about two inches wide, and containing at the 
closed end a spong soaked in chloroform. The snake breathes for a 
time with only a few inches of lung wiiich lie in front of the stick, but 
as it becomes more insensible, the pressure of the slick is removed, and 
the strap of tlie staff loosened. About twenty minutes aie required to 
complete the process. If it is then found that the lower jaw hangs 

lelaxei when opened, the neck is seized firmly, the fangs caught on :i 

saucer edge, and the glands stripped from behind, forwards, by piessure 
with the thumb and forefinger. The venom usually escapes alongside 
of the fang, from under the mucous cloak. To secure all of the avail- 
able venom, it is best to wash the fang and the vagina-dentis with the 
aid of a little water and a pipette ; but one objection can be urged against 

this method. One snake in every four died within from two to five day*-', 

and this after apparent lecovery from the effects of the chloioform. It 
is not impossible that too severe a compiession of the venom glands may 
produce rupture of its substance and consequent blood poisoning. Tills, 
liowever, is but conjecture ; and I have not further examined the subject 
experimentally. * 

The method adopted by us in India, though, perhaps, more 
dangerous, is infinitely more 'simple and efficacious. The rep- 
tile is caught by the tail, and the end of a walking stick is 
then placed upon the head, pressing it not too forcibly against 
the ground or floor. When secured the tail is handed over 
to an assistant, or it 'may be let go, and with the hand the 
snake is seize ju.st behind the stick, which is then removed. 
Care is, of course, required that the fingers do not slip, as 
they sometimes will when the animal is shedding its skin ; 
and, that the animal is not held so tightly as to injure it. 
Sam/>‘7valiafis hold the tail of the snake between the toes of 
the left foot. Expert manipulators do not require to use 
any stick, especially for cobras, but at once place the fing- 
ers upon the neck and then grasp it. To remove the poison, 
the creature is made to bite through a strip of plantain leaf 
placed transversely aiound a mussel shell, the concavity of 
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which is turned upwards. The fangs pierce tlie leaf and the 
poison flows freely through the fangs into the shell. An extra 
quantity of poison is obtained by exerting piessure upon the 
glands. The snakes do not always bite readily, but some 
times require a good deal ^of irritating : aometimcs only one 
fang penetrates, and it is then necessary to make the snake 
bite again, in which there is generally some difficulty. The 
venom is thers^emoved and poured into watch glasses to be 
dried and bottled^ off for use as occasion arises. Prison thus 
dried will retain its power for years, I have experimented 
with some 15 years old, and I found that it had lost none of 
its virulence. 

Natives tell many extraordinary stories about snakes ; 
amongst others, that a snake called the Dhnarash^ milks cows. 
The belief that snakes have the power to suck is not confined 
to natives. A gentleman told me of a story he heard from 
another to the effect, that a lady who w^as suckling her infant 
one night, woke up and found a .snake suckling at the other 
breast. Suction cannot, however, be accomplished without the 
aid of lips and a broad tongue, both of which are absent in the 
snake. This story, like many others, is a myth. 

There is a well-known superstition prevailing amongst 
the natives of India to the effect, that when a person is 
bitten by a snake, the snake should be protected from injury ; 
it is believed that if it is killed, the bitten person will surely 
die. I have reported such a case in Sir Joseph FayrePs 
“ Thanatophidia.'^ Again savip-wallahs will never kill a. snake 
for fear their power over the creature should be destroyed. 
It is singular to find that suclf a belief exists also amongst 
the Caribs. Captain Pirn, in his entertaining book, “ Dottings 
on the Road-side,*’ says — “ On another occasion I saw a 
smaller but no less detidly member of the same species ; it 
was on the banks of the ban Juan, in the hands of my faithful 
Simon (a Carib), who had just lunded from my canoe to make 
a fire and cook our breakfast. Simon allowed the creature 
to coil round him, and commenced talking to it in his mu* 
.sical language, holding the head close to his face. Presently 
he put it gently on -the ground, wlicn It slowly made its way 
into the adjacent und(irgrovvth. I gave Simon a good blowing 
up for letting the brute escape, but he told me that he was a 
snake doctor, and that had he inflicted the slightest injury 
on it, his influence would have been at an end for ever,” 

It is thought that the snake-charmers train or charm their 
so-called performing snakes so as to make them do certain acts 
at the will of the charmers.” Now, this is not the case, By 
the training of a mammal, such as a horse for instance — 
tiic animal is made to do certain acts, it may be, foreign to 
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its usual behaviour, or even its nature, at the will of the 
trainer, and in the process the animals intelligence is appealed 
to. But in the case of the cobra (and in that of performing 
birds in a lesser degree) the manipulator anticipates the 
natural behaviour of the reptile, ^ under certain conditions, 
which alone he has command over. And he is the best 
“ charmer who is the most intimately conversant with the 
movements of the creatures under varying cf iiditions. For 
example, i say, this cobra which is now balancfing itself before 
me, shall turn to the right, raise itself higher, turn to the front 
again, suddenly dart, and after rebalancing itself, put its head 
down upon the table. To make the snake accomplish this, I 
wave my right hand very gently and turn it to the riglit, 
raise it towards the head of the snake ; then bring it to the 
front, and wave it at first very gently, then rapidl\% and sudden- 
ly bring my hand down in front of the snake, which now 
strikes. Then smartly extend my arm above, so that when 
the snake rebalances itself, tlic palm of rny hand nearly touclics 
its head, and lastly, 1 biing my hand down gently towards 
the table. ^ 

Since the foregoing was written, I have read the following 
amusing account of snake manipulation by Dr. Nicholson. 

To take a snake out of the box, when he is not sufficcntly do- 
mesticated to be taken up with the hand, lift his body with 
a hooked stick and, as his tail glides over, take hold of it and 
deposit him on the floor or in a spare box. If you wish to 
tame the snake, he must be taken out daily, and gradually 
accustomed to being handled ; if you could persuade him to 
drink milk,’* (which you can by dropping it on to his head) 
“ the offer of it would become a great inducement to good be- 
haviour. A cobra must always be taken out daily and gradually 
tired out of his wildness, but in the inteiVaI.s of liis performances 
he should be left alone and not worried. There is very little 
danger about handling this 9«tiake, nerve is all that is required. 
I have very little of it myself, and can never handle venomous 
snakes with confidence. 1 have often envied the nerve of a friend 
in Rangoon, who, emboldened by the possession of a fancied 
antidote in case of accident, handles cobras with perfect fiecdom ; 
he puts his hand into a narrow mouthed basket containing 


* I had several little biids, and I found ihnt they would go 

through the following peiformance by themselves. On taking one on to an 
index finger, and putting the other index finger before it, the bird would step 
or hop from one to the other as often as I changed them, if I just touched 
Its breast. If I wanted the bird to fly for a shoit distance, 1 brought the 
disengaged finger sharply up to its breast, and at the same time I lowered 
the engaged linger. If I remove one finger and held the biid some distance 
lom the cage, it would fly from my finger into the cage. Nearly cveiy 
bud would go ihiough this pcifuimance. • 
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several cobras, and picks out the one he wants without the slight- 
est objection on the part of the snake beyond the usual liaid 
swearing. When the cobra is on the floor, he squats down before 
him and brings him to attention, if he is * making tracks, by a 
smart smack on the back ; then, by a side to side movement 
of the knees or gently moving in front of him a piece of chalk 
or a rollcdrup handkerchief held in the the left hand, he can be 
kc[)t stcady'^'a^a long time, following your movements.’' (The 
liand alone answers the purpose equally well if you arc at all ex- 
i)ericnccd.) “ If your attention relaxes, he calms down and 
and backs away ; catch hold of him by the tail c^r smack him 
on the back, and he will come to attention again. Kcc[) liim 
occupied with an object in front of him, and you may do any- 
thing to him ; jdace your light hand above his head, and you 
can 1)1 ing hin’i flat to the groinul, but without any attempt at 
resistance. .After he has stood up .some time, it is easy to 
|)rovoke a strike ; tliis, however, is rarely dune viciously, and 
the injury inflicted is generally confined to his own no.se. Most 
captured cobras have their noses barked raw fiom frequent hits 
against ' hard substances.” As f(»r the snake’s supposed love 
for music, I have certainly not noticed it. As J*)!*. Nicholson re^ 
marks, “Tlic country music played by snake charmers during the 
cobra’s [)crf<)nnance, is ([uitc superfluou.s, and from the vciy im- 
perfect condition of the auditory apparatus, it is highly pro- 
bable that it has very little appreciation of sc)und. It has been 
said that when a large number of remedies are to be foutul 
for any particular disease, that disca.se is either very Cas\’, or 
impossible, to cure. There is probably no disease — not even 
excepting cholera — for which sucli a multitude of remedies 
aic in existence, as for snake-poisoning, or more coricctly 
speaking for snake-bit j, for the two arc by no means synony- 
mous. The tliousaiul of antidotes are almost all of a secret 
nature, very few being known and having professional sanction, 
luery tlistrict in India lias its •own sanip-w.illahs, and each 
sixtup-iKHiilah is the luippy possessor of an antidote and a mantra 
to assist it. Whcthci thc.se men believe in tiic efficacy of their 
remedies I am not quite sure, but I liavc never yet .seen the 
man who was willing to submit his remedy to a crucial test in 
In’s own person even fora con.sidcialion The excuse has alway.s 
l)cen that he might foiget his mantra at a critical moment. This 
reminds me of a curious story which was told to me .some time ago. 
It appears that before the Maliommedan woodcutters will go into 
a fresh patch of jungle in the Soriderbunds, they send a holy 
man (.strange to say, "a Hindoo) to the place to propitiate the 
wild animals. He erects a small maichan in which he stop.s 
for tl)e night, if he is not eaten in the meantime. If all goes 
well, and the jogi is untouched, it is assumed that the jungle 

32 
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may be safely worked. Occasionally it happens that a hun- 
gry brute refuses to be propitiated in any but a natural man- 
ner, and it cats the joH* When the wood-cutters are asked 
to explain wliy the holy man has been eaten notwithstanding 
liis uiantras, they sa}^ that he must either have had a very in- 
different character, winch was probably true, or he had forgotten 
his mantras lehen attacked by the tiger, I cannot' vouch for 
the accuracy of tins story, but sc non c verOy^e^en trovato, I 
have, however, seen at several different parts of the Soonder- 
bunds maichans which were said to have been occupied by 
jogis. From time to time “infallible cures,** “certain an- 
tidotes ’* and “ nevcr-known-to-fail remedies ’* are sent to me 
from all parts of the world to be submitted to the crucial 
test, always with the same result — utter failure. Many of them 
come accompanied by certificates of infallibility, and not a few 
come with the intimation that the sender would be happy to 
disclose the secret, on the Government sending him the re- 
ward which is supposed to have been offered. I have 
experimented with “ antidotes ** sent from Frazil, the United 
States of Amciica, Australia, and all over India, and in many 
instances tlic directions for the administration and application 
of the antidotes were amusingly absurd. For extraordinary 
cures of snake bite, the Panseurs (snake-doctors) of St Lucia 
certainly cxccll all others. The Government of India, obscr- 
ing in the Immigration Report of St. Lucia for the year 1879, 
that reference was made to the successful treatment of snake 
bite, asked for further information on the subject. And the 
result is a most extraordinary contribution to snake-poisoning 
literature. All of the contributors, zvith the exception of the 
medical officer, appear to be quite satisfied that the panseurs 
are really able to cure snake-poisoning. One gentleman re- 
marks, liowever, that “ It is my impression that when the 
bite is inflicted by a large vigorous serpent in such a manner 
that the venom is deposited witfiin a blood vessel or deep in 
the tissues, or, as sometimes happens, in the trunk, death 
is inevitable.’* He makes the extraordinary statement that 
he believes that the bitepf the “ Fer dc Lance** is more fatal 
to whites than to the black or coloured people. The medical 
officer after pointing out some (if the conditions under which 
the snake may not have inflicted an effectual bite, remarks, 
“ It is important to bear the above in mind when we hear 
many persons boasting (some of them, no doubt honestly) of 
their success with, and their ability to cure, serpent bites.** 

“There are many remedies (italics mine) believed by the 
inhabitants to be cflficacious ; some kept a secret, some used 
Ixally, others internally, and some both local and internal, 
-uilc passes arc made and words used by the professional 
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snake-bite curers, which no doubt are useful with the class on 
whom they are practised, on tlie principle of the ‘ influence 
of mind over matter.* The preparations consist of a heter- 
ogenous collection, chiefly of various herbs steeped in rum.” 
“ These must be gathered on a certain day (generally a 
Friday, and at a certain phase of the moon. The recipes are 
reported tckjpe obtained from old Africans. 

“ The St. I Jjcia Almanac of 1852 gives ‘ six modes of treat- 
ment.’ Many oP these seem absurd, and one positively dan- 
gerous from the amount of arsenic it contains. Mention is 
made of the guaco * having been re-introduced by Governor 
Darling from Venezuela, and ‘tliat it now luxuriates in the 
garden of every gentleman in the Island.’ I believe it has 
again become extinct ! ” Note in the above extract that the 
panseurs ” a.ssist their antidote.s with “-passes ” and “ words ” ; 
the jltarro and viantras. Also that they have many remedies^ 
notwithstanding that guaco, (the great remedy) has become 
extinct. The medical officer winds up his letter with the 
following paragraph. : — 

“The treatment adopted by some of these serpent doctors, 
can only be dc.scribcd as Mynch law,’ and I believe often 
gives rise to mortification of the bitten parr. Others practise 
bj’ more gentle means, inflicting no injury. A powder named 
Thciiacjuef is in great repute. This consists of a forago 
of 72 different ingredients, the flesh of the vii)cr being one ; 
cacli drachm of the powder contains a little more than a 
grain of opium, and to the soothing effect of this drug is 
to be asciibed such influence for good as the powder may have. 
Rum and ammonia are largely used in all the nostrums, and 
arc probably the only efficacious constituents.” The marvel is that 
any person so treated ^cver recovers from the effects of the 
treatment. We find mentioned no fewer than four articles 
which have a reputation in India, namely, arsenic, (as given 
in the Tanjorc pill), opium, ((Ti)ium eaters arc supposed to be 
proof against snake-poison) alcohol, and ammonia. Over 
stimulation in a case of real snake-poisoning can only expe- 
dite the absorption of the poison, which^ it should be our aim to 
prevent being taken up into the general circulation. Am- 
monia, like alcohol, is only a stimulant — not an antidote. 
Hence in a true case of poisoning it is not only useless but 
hurtful. But to return to the “ panseurs ” of St. Lucia. One 
gentleman writes : — “ I cannot state with certainty what is 
generally the exact course of treatment observed, ‘ panseurs * 
evincing a disinclination to give definite information on the 


* The Milkania {junco has had many advocates auion<»st them ; Andrieiix 
in 1849, V^argas 1798, and oiheis. " | t Advocated by ArcUeus in I 772 , 
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subject. In almost every instance they have acquired the 
knowledge frqm Africans who have charged heavily for trans- 
mitting it Fathers have bequeathed the information thus 
obtained to their sons, so that a family for many generations 
have been acknowledged as professional ‘ panscurs ' ; conse- 
quently a knowledge of the kind, which, as a rule, is a source 
of pecuniary advantage to the ‘ serpent doctor, * cautiously 
and jealously guarded by every member of tlKji^^ulty/* Two 
^panseurs/ however, hearing that information was required 
by Her Majesty’s Government, ‘‘loyally elected to be 
exceptions to the rule, and so we are afiTorded infor- 
mation as to the composition of two of these marvellous 
cures, and according to the “panscurs,” nothing could be 
more successful, seeing that one man has had 62 cases, and lost 
only one patient ; while the other had 250, and he loo lost only 
one patient, and that one died not from the effects of the 
bite, but “from being too much frightened.” Hcie are the 
prescriptions : — Take of each of the following herbs, viz. — 
Zebe Giante. En haut bois, confied Cayc, Petit P'ongere. 
Zebe a Couressc, Zebe Dahi, Zebe a Colete, Chadron, Peni, 
Soiimatie, Zimoron, Treffe, Charhenticr, Zebe astro, Jarpan)’ai, 
and Balier doux, pound the same in a mortar, add thereto 
34 oz of alkali, of laudanum, put all in a quait bottle full 

of very strong spiiits, shake and mix well, administer internally 
half a wine-glass-full according to condition and constitution 
of patient. Dress the wound twice a day and oltencr, if 
necessary, with the same preparation. ” 

“ 1st — Dose. 

I Gr. powdered Peruvian bark. 

I. Gr. emetic. 

3 Drops spiiits of hart.diorne. 

2Jid Tison, 

I handful Bois mal estomac leaves, coco figaj, small piece 
raisin, citron small piece. 

€ 

2,rd Cataplasm. 

Pied Poulli, a handful of Moron, ditto fcvilles, Pi.staclics 
I’Ecoice, Quina bois pilled, i Oorcc d’ail or garlic, y grains 
preserve guiiiic, un morceaii de gingerbre or ginger un cuillier 
pouid ii fuhil, un morccau dc tieff, (A sigular mixture of iMcuch 
and English.) 

^th. 

" After applying the above stated, then cut the bite to run 
out ihc poison. 
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Then a small tumbler containing some rum, light fire to the 
rum, and apply upside down on the bits called vantouse ” (This 
is a rough form of “ cupping ” but bpth that and suction 
utterly fail to draw out a single drop of venom, for the 
simple reason that it is rapidly diffused, and becomes intimately 
amalgamated with the products of the specific local inflamma- 
tion). • ^ 

' ‘ > 5/4 Vomiting. 

To make the patient vomit, take some leaves of quina bois, 
boil in one quarter of water, to be reduced to three tea-cups, 

Ct/i Friction. 

After 4 days i"" savon hVancais, i° Cliandclle mole, 2 spoonful 
of white rum, melt together on fire, and rub part very hot.’* 
(This could do only harm in a true case of snake-poisoning.) 

Till to avoid pains. 

Take one leaf smoking tobacco (or merely) apply above, 
fiiction’ of No. 6 on the inside part, j)ass it on fire and apply 
over the i)ait for 3 or 4 days, then wash the part with some hot 
water, and the patient is radically cure.” Miiabile dictu ! 

By the wa}', there is internal evidence that the above pre- 
scriptions aie certainly nut amongst those which have been ob- 
tained “ at great co^»t ” from the Africans. Where did these 
Africans leain to make “laudanum” and spirits of harts- 
horne ? ” 

The old, old story of the mongoose is introduced to shew 
thattheic certainly must be an antidote in existence. In fact, 
all the old, dead, buried and disintegrated post hoc ego propter 
hoc arguments are cxluuned and patched together to do duty 
as veritable and convincing proofs. A man is bitten, therefore 
by a poisonous snake. The snake was poisonous, therefore the 
man is i)oisoncd. The man is poisoned, therefore he will die. An 
antidote is administerd to the bitten individual, the individual 
docs iKjt die, therefore, the antidote cured him. A “ M, dc 
Lanbenque’s method ,” of tieatment is mentioned. While there is 
nothing new in it, there is much that is ludicrous. The method 
includes the old treatment of the application and administra- 
tion of oil, which was declared useless neai ly 200 years ago, 
{^oidc my article in the “ Calcutta Review ” for July 1874). The 
absurd advice is given to keep the patient roused by every means, 
if it weic a case of real poisoning nothing would keep the 
patient roused. Far from rousing the patient it is good 
practice to kecq) him as quiet as possible, so that the absorption 
of the poison — which you desire to keep out of the general 
system— may he retarded as much as possible. The wonderful 
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snake-doctors of St. Lucia, like many other snake-doctors, 
evidently owe much of their fame and reputation to the 
non-idcntification of the snake, and the timidity of the people. 
Dr. Shadling says (,as quoted by Miss Hoplcy) ** I believe 
every country has a pet bugbear among serpents. Fer de lance 
is the cry in St. Lucia, when a snake rustles away ” in the 
bush, or inflicts a bite unseen.** After all, the “ lyM de lance"^ 
Trigonocephalus lanceolatns — is not nearly so fop»rtaable as most 
of our Indian poisonous snakes, notwithstanding the infamous 
character which has been given to it by the people of St. Lucia. 
A very interesting note is given in Sir Joseph Fayrer’s Thanato- 
phidia** on the snake-charmers of Bengal from the pen (jf 
Dr. Rajcndralala Mitra. “ In Bengal we have four different 
classes of men who deal in snakes. The first, and by far the 
most expert among them, is the Mal^ a low caste Hindu, who 
earns his livelihood by catching and exhibiting snakes and 
.selling simples in the bazaar*’ [in moic wa}s than one] “but 
never professes witchcraft, jugglery or the healing art. Many 
of this class are certainly very poor and have to lead a vagrant 
life, but I have never heard that they arc much given to thieving. 
In the North-Western Provinces they arc replaced by Modaris^ 
a few of whom occasionally come to Calcutta to ply their 
vocation. I have never had an opportunity of studying them 
carefully, and cannot, therefore, say anything about them. 
Apparently, however, they seem to have been confounded with 
the Bedtyahs, or gypsies of Bengal. The latter are jugglers, 
bear and monkeys dancers, sellers of simples, foitunc tellers, 
reputed adepts at curing rheumatism, gout, tooth-ache and other 
complaints ; professors of witchcraft, cxpeits in cupping, apply- 
ing moxas and actual cautery, as well as snake-charmers. In 
fact, they take to whatever comes in, their way to protect 
themselves from being taken up by the police as thieves, for 
thieves they aie of the most inveterate type. Some time 

ago I put a few notes together about them 

As snake-charmers these people are by no means successful 
or noted. They differ from the Mai in taking their women to 
join them in their profession which the Mals never do. I have 
never seen a Mai woman. The Sanyis^rc known in Bengal 
by the name of tubri-zvallahs, I am not aware of where tlieir 
head quarters are, but there is no doubt they come to Bengal 
from the North-West. They are always dre.ssed in yellow 
clothes and a large turban, and have a double pipe mounted 
on a gourd shell — the tubvi — with the music of which they 
pretend to charm and draw out snakes from holes and 
cracks, not unoften from the bedding in the houses of the 
persons who employ them. For this purpose they carry 
about several snakes on their persons hidden under the* 
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folds of their flowing garments ; but openly they*shcw only 
a few or none. As professed vagrants they may purloin what- 
ever falls in their way, but they aic by no means notorious 
as thieves. Tliey may be seen everywhere in the North-West, 
and I believe (tliough I Cannot speak from personal know- 
ledge) also in Southern India. I have met with notices of 
them in old 'Sanskrit books, and, it is probable, that as a class 
they have existed in India from a very early age. Tlicir pipe 
is peculiar to them ; it is never used by the J/a/j, the Modaris^ 
and the Bediyas for chaiming snakes, nor by any of the Indian 
races for mu-.ical entertainment.” Mc>st of these snake-char- 
mers, esj)ccially the tttbri-walbahs^ arc very fond of alcohol, 
particularly brandy ; the more fiery the better. The crime 
of homicide by snake-bite, we arc told by Chevers, was rather 
a full liistory from very ancient times. Snakes w^crc employed 
also for purposes of war Hannibal and Antiochus defeated the 
Romans in a novel action by throwing earthen-pots filled 
with the reptiles into their ships. In Faradin s Chronique de 
Savoye it is mentioned that a Saracen ship was taken in 
which w'crc snakes in cages wdiich were intended to be thrown 
among the Chi istians in their camp. He gives other instances 
of the practice. The following curious mention of the crime 
of using snakes as homicidal instiumcnts, maile in both ancient 
Hindu and Mahommedan law, is referred to by Dr. Chevers : — 

“ If a man by violence thiou’s into another person’s house 
a snake or any other animal of that kind, w'hosc bite or sting 
is mortal, this is snakish, i. e,y violence. The Magistrate shall 
fine him five hundred puns of cowaaes, and make him throw 
aw'ay the snake witli his own hand.” Halhed’s Code of Gentoo 
kuvs, pp. 262, 263. It was enacted in the ancient Mahommedan 
law^ that “ If a person-biing another into his house, and put a 
wild beast into the room with him and shut the door upon 
llicm, and the beast kill the man. neither Iiisas iiordhatxs 
inclined. And it is the same if a snake or scorpion be put into 
the house wn’th a man, or, if they were thcic before and sting 
him to death. But, if the sufferer be a child, the price of blood is 
l)ay;ib]c.” Dr. Chevers mentions that» some of Sir Thomas 
Rcjc’s suite were present, at an execution by snake-bite, ordered 
by the Mogul. It must have been a horrible spectacle judging 
fiom the account of the execution. 

When I left the subject of the investigation into the nature of 
snake-poison, in the Calcutta Rcvieiu of July 1874, Sir (then Dr.) 
Joseph Fayrer and Dr. Lauder Brunton had communicated a 
sciicsof valuable papers on the nature of snake-poison to the 
Royal Society ; and the Indian Snake-poison Commission (of 
\yhich Dr. Ewart w^as Fresident, and Dr. Mackenzie and I mem- 
bers) were about to issue their report, and indeed, did issue it 
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in the latter part of the year. The object of the appointment 
of the Commission is thus described in tlic report : — From ex- 
periments made in London with the dried poison of the Na^a, 
Tripudians (cobra), Drs. Fayrer and Lauder Brunton were led 
to infer that artificial respiration, applied to animals or human 
beings, poisoned by any of the Tlianaiophuiia of India, might 
prove successful in prolonging or saving life. Dr^^ayrer states 
in a letter, dated 2gth November 1872, to Hei^fijesty’s Secre- 
tary of State for India, that “ since my return to London, I have 
in conjunction with Dr. I^auder Brunton, been making fur- 
ther investigations into the subject of snake-poisoning, espe- 
cially with a view of ascertaining if there be any means of 
saving life, and. tliough I cannot say that that desirable ob- 
ject of research has been attained, I am satified that the re- 
sults of ccitain experiments are interesting and important,’" 
as they point in that direction. I have recorded an opinion 
derived from a long and elaborate series of experiments, 
that some of the so-called antidotes possess the virtues 
or powers attributed to tliem ; but In the cxpciinicnls re- 
cently made, it is ascertained beyond a doubt, that tlic 
life of an animal poisoned by the cobra-virus, may be [)ro- 
longcd for many hours by aitificial respiration, and it is 
therefore possible that, if rc>piration be aitificially conti- 
nued for a sufficient length of time, life may be altogether 
preserved In cxpciiments performed upon the fowl and 
rabbit, after the most complete development of the physio- 
logical action of the poison, amounting to total paral}’sis 
and convulsions, conditions which immediately precede death, 
the convulsions ceased, and in one case the heart was kept 
beating vigorously for about nine hours (and probably 
then failed from imperfect rc^piralicyi cairicd on in the 
cold) — a result never bcfoie attained by any means that I 
am aware of!” I had kept a dog alive for neaily twenty- 
four hours by artificial respiration. The results obtained 
by artificial respiration, in animals subjected to the action 
of the curara, or wourali poison, were calculated to encourage 
Dr. Fayrer to hope ^liat similar treatment might possibly 
succeed in restoring to health animals’, almost dead from 
snake-poisoning. He remarked, * There is apparently a strong 
analogy between the action of the cobra-virus, and that of 
the curara poison of South America. It has been ascer- 
tained that an animal poisoned by this agent may, after 
apparent death for many hours, be restored, if artificial 
respiration be carefully and continuously applied for a suffi- 
cient length of time, the temperature of the animal being 
at the same time sustained at blood-heat by artificial warmth. 
Curara, it is believed, kills by paralysing the peripherar 
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distribution of the motor nerves, thus inducing asphyxia by 
involving the muscles of respiration in general paralysis. 
If, however, the hearths action can be sustained by artificial 
respiration during a sufficient length of time, to allow of 
elimination of the poisOn through the excretory organs, 
tfor whilst the heart acts they continue to perform their 
functions) >yie paralysed muscles regain their power, and 
life is slowly, l^ut certainly restored. I am not prepared 
to assert that the cobra-jioison kills in exactly the same 
way as carara ; I am inclined to believe that it docs not ; 
but still analogy in the results of experiments support, or, 
perhaps, rather suggest the idea that, if artificial respiration 
be sustained in a case of cobra-jioisoning, and life be thus 
artificially suj)porlcd for a sufficient length of time, it might 
be for days, elimination of the poison, may occur, and re- 
covery may result. Sir Joseph Fayrcr was, however, by no 
means sanguine of the success of tlie tieatmcnt. This was. 
the [>roccciurc adopted by the Commission. After poisoning 
the animal, a dog, either directly by the bite of a cobra, or 
by the hypodermic injection of the virus, when convul- 
sions, gcnoial paralysis, and cessation cjf respiration, were 
fully developed, a canula was quickly inscited into the 
trachea. In the external end of tlic canula about a foot 
of India-rubber tubing was attached ; and into the free 
extremity of thi^, the nozzle of the bellows was fitted, 
Tlie canula, tubing, and’ bellows specially constituted 
for tlie purpose of avoiding clogging with mucus — were 
all connected and ready for use before the performance of 
the operation of traciieotomy was ever attemj^ted. This 
was a necessary precaution, inasmuch as valuable time 
would liavc been lost, tad the connexions between the differ- 
ent parts of the ap[)aratus been alw'avs made after the 
trachea had been opened. Cjire was taken to see tliat the 
ch.anncls, through whicli the respiration was to be carried 
on artificially were clean and patent. To tlie canula was 
also attached a supplementary side tube, provided with a 
slop-cock, to admit; of the escape of. rcs[)ired air, whenever it 
was found it was not being rapidly enough discharged by 
the side of the tube, through the month. The clastic recoil 
of the lungs and atmospheric pressure were generally suffi- 
cient to accomplish the act of expiration. Whenever these 
were deemed inadequate to empty the lungs, the opening 
of this stop-cock, and compression of the chest with the 
^ hands, were employed to secure efficient expiration, whilst 
the pumping in of air was in no way interrupted for a 
. single instant. As regards the effects of artificial respiration 
on animals bitten by snakes, the Commission remark : “ Death 

33 
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from snake-poFsoning is preceded by general muscular para- 
lysis, induced by interference with the actions of the spinal 
cord, medulla oblongata, and it may be, the central ganglia 
of the encephalon ; convulsions ; unconsciousness, and abso- 
lute cessation of respiration. Th^ rythmic action of the 
heart continues for about three or four minutes longer. 
In these experiments, the time selected for th^ommence- 
ment of artificial respiration in the manner ^eady indicated 
was the exact period when the breathing nad ceased, and 
about three or four minutes prior to the stoppage of the 

beating of the heart The average lapse of time 

between the infliction of the bite, and the cessation of the 
respiratory process, was only forty-two minutes^ the maxi- 
mum and minimum Iniving been cue hour and ten minutes^ 
and twenty-five minutes respectively** without aitificial res- 
piration. A cobra docs, however, sometimes kill in a much 
shorter time. “ The powerful influence of artificial respira- 
tion, in supporting and prolonging life, is well illustrated .... 
Life was thus prolonged, on an average ten hours and forty- 
07 te mitmteSy the maximum having reached seven tceti hours 
and six minutes, and the minimum three hours and ten 
minu^esr 

The Commission continued the experiments with decreasing 
doses of cobra-poison hypodermically injected ; at last with 
the following result, when only %th of a grain of the poison was 
injected. It took four hours and tivo minutes until artificial res- 
piration was resorted to. In four minutes more, in the absence 
of this system, this animal’s heart would have ceased to 
beat and somatic death been complete. But by its steady 
application, life was extended to forty-one hours and fifty- 
two minutes, r 

And the Commission thus sum up the results of the 
trial of artificial respiration: — “The power of artificial res- 
piration in supporting the respiratory process ; in maintain- 
ing the action of the heart, and the circulation of the blood 
to all parts of the body ; in effecting the arterialization of 
the blood ; in sustaining the life of the secreting and ex- 
creting organs, and that of the organic . system of nerves; 
and in, probably, keeping up an imperfect form of nutrition 
of the tissues to which artcrialized blood is supplied in abund- 
ance, for periods of time varying, to a great extent, accord- 
ing to the quantity of poison introduced into the system 
through the absorbent channels of the body, is therefore placed 
beyond all question. 

^ “ But its influence in saving life, even when very small quan- 
tities of the poison have found entrance into the juices, is^ 
extremely problematical. It occurred to us that there might* 
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be hope of preserving* life if the method were employed in 
conjunction with certain drugs. And though that hope was 
from our previous experience of the mortal nature of the 
poison over animal life, very faint, we resolved to try arti- 
ficial respiration with the exhibition of medicines, and in a 
few instances with the transfusion of blood from a liealthy dog 
into dogs ^poisoned with the virus of the cobra.'* But the 
Commission found that the exhibition of drugs in no way im- 
proved the changes of prolonging or preserving the lives of 
the animals experimented upon. The Commission performed 
nearly two hundred experiments on dogs, and as many of them 
occupied both day and night, and I personally conducted 
everyone of them, I am in a position to say that the strain 
upon the experimenter was sometimes exceedingly great. 
After being up for tliree hours I have remained in the ex- 
perimenting room watching the dog experimented on for foity- 
six consecutive hours — without sleep and without leaving the 
room. This vigilance was absolutely necessary as a half minute’s 
cessation of the artificial respiration operations on the part of the 
men would have been fatal to the experiment in hand, and would 
have necessitated the conduct of a fresh experiment. Add to 
the number of hours, a close room, the peculiar odour of 
pariah dogs and plenty of mosquitoes, and you may realize 
one’s discomfoit while the experiment lasted, and the state of 
fatigue afterwards. As regards the quantity of cobra-poison 
required to kill, the Commission found that the tenth of a 
grain killed a dog, weighing 18 lbs., in eleven hours and 
thirty minutes. One-twentieth of a grain injected beneath 
the skin of a dog weighing 26 lbs, produced drowsiness and 
vomiting, but the animal recovered. The thirty-second part 
of a grain injected intp the peritoneal cavity of a dog, weighing 
12 lbs., produced all tlie symptoms of snake-poisoning and 
eventually killed it in about fiftj^ hours. 

These results shew not only how fearfully subtle is cobra- 
poison, but how a favourable termination after the manifestation 
of serious symptoms may be attributed to the effects of the 
administration of reputed antidotes.. The Commission ob- 
tained some poisonous snakes from Australia — the Pseudechis 
porphyriacus or black snake ; and the Hoplocephalus curtus, 
the tiger snake. Both these snakes somewhat resemble the 
Indian cobra, but their fangs are smaller and they probably secrete 
less poison, and are not so deadly. With the poison of these 
snakes the Commission tested the efficacy of the ammonia 
treatment advocated by Dr. Halford, but like Fontana, Ftiyrer, 
Hilson, and mysejlf, in regard to Indian snake-poisoning, they 
found it useless. This decision was subsequently agreed with 
’by the Melbourne Medical Society, I believe. The Report 
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contains also a report of the analysis of cobra-poison by 
Mr. Alexander Pedler, F. C S. As regards Mr. Pedler’s ana- 
lysis the Commission observe : — 

‘‘ So far as we are aware, this is the first time that absolutely 
fresh-cobra poison has been subinittetl to ultimate analysis/* 
It will be observed from a reference to the following tables, 
tliat the substance isolated and analyzed by Mr. redj«*;r is more 
nearly allied to albumen than that submitted to examination 
by Dr. Armstrong, F. R. S. The reason of fhis discrepancy 
may possibly be found to exist in the fact that the poison 
investigated by the former gentleman was fresh and pure, 
whilst that analyzed by the latter was already in a state of 
decomposition before it was analyzed : — 
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It is quite impossible,** says Pedler, to draw any deduc- 
tions as to the nature of the poison. It /s more than possible 
that the poison is a mixture of albuminous principles with 
some specific poison. Biyth claims to have isolated a crystalline 
principle. He says : “ tiic poison has been examined by several 
chemists, “but until of late years with a negative result. The 
writer was the first to isolate, in 1876, a crystalline principle 
which appears to be the sole active ingredient ; the yellow 
granules were dissolved in water, the albumen which the 
venom so copiously contains, coagulated by alcohol, and 
separated by infiltration ; the alcohol was then driven off at 
a gentle heat, the liquid concentrated to a small bulk, and pre- 
cipitated with basic acetate of lead. The precipitate was 
separated, washed, and decomposed in the usual way by S. 11 2., 
and on removing the lead sulphide, crystals having toxic pro- 
perties were obtained.** Gautier declared that he found an 
alkaloid in cobra-poison resembling a ptomaine. But consider- 
able advance in the chemical analysis of the venoms have 
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lately been made, and will hereafter receive attention. It is 
said that cobra- poison is the most powerful animal poison 
in existence, but after my experience with the ptomaine which 
is generated in the bowels of persons*suffering from cholera, 
I am inclined to doubt that statement, though quantity for 
quantity it may, of course, be so. Cunningham and Lewis 
made a careful microscopic examination of cobra-poison and 
of the bloou of poisoned animals, but with negative results. 
Ur. Wolfenden, late Professor of Physiology at the Charing 
Cross Medical School, says, however, “ I have for some time 
been making experiments upon the blood of many animals. 
I cannot consent to the generally received opinion that cobra- 
venom exerts no influence upon the blo(>d. My investigations, 
which will shortly be published, have convinced me that cobra- 
venom decolorises, by driving out the haemoglobin, a large 
proportion of the discs, and breaks up a laige number of the 
wliitc discs, completely filling the plasm with minute granules. 
The bacterial forms, which arc present in such large numbers, 
in cobra-venom, I do not think have anything to do with 
the activity of the venom. When recovery takes place from 
poisoning with a dose of the poison insufficient to kill, it is not 
improbable that a condition of blood poisoning may supervene, 
.secondarily, as in one of the eases 1 have quoted,” Neither 
W'all nor I liavc ever witnessed a condition of blood poisoning 
after the injection of ficsli venom. Recovery, when it docs occur, 
is always lapid and complete, not so in viper-poisoning. 

The question of the fluidity or otherwise of tlie blood 
in persons poisoned by snake-venom is of some import- 
ance, mcdico-legally. At page 376 of Dr. Norman Chever’s 
work on mcdico-lcgal jurispiudcncc will be found the follow- 
ing foot-note : — “ The reporter in the Lancet says the blood 
was altogctlicr dark,* alkaline fluid (this was thirty hours 
after death, in the month of October), and it emitted a 
IKXuliar sour and sickly siv^W, quite different from the 
odour commonly known to [icivade the dead-house. This 
is quite contrary to Indian experience. The blood drawn 
fiuin an animal which has just died from cobra-poison al- 
ways coagulates firtnly. Tlic blood* of animals killed by 
Ku.'.seirs viper docs not coagulate.” Now this statement, 
coming from so high an authority, is likely to mislead. 
The conditions under which the blood remains fluid, and 
under which it coagulates, are thus described by the Indian 
Snake-Commission. 

Tlie blood appears to remain fluid after death under the cir- 
cumstances noted below : — 

1st, When a large quantity of the cobra-poison has been directly in- 
jccuU into the ciiculation, us for example, into an arteiy or a vein. 
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2nd, In cases where animals or man have been poisoned by the bite 
of vipers, such as the Russell*s viper. 

yd. In all cases of snake-bite, whether from the poisonous colubrine or 
viperine geneia in the human subject. 

The blood undergoes either parli^al or complete coagulation 
under the following conditions : — 

isl. When a small quantity only of the cobra-poison has ^een injected 
into a vein or an artery. 

2nd, In cases where the lower animals have ^een bitten by the 
cobra. 

Why the admixture of a large and quickly fatal injec- 
tion of the cobra-virus into the circulation of animals should 
produce comparatively permanent fluidity of the blood, or in- 
terfere with its ordinary coagulability soon after removal 
from the body or after death, and why the injection of a 
smaller and more slowly fatal quantity should interpose no 
obstacle to its speedy coaguUition, are questions extremely 
difficult to account for or explain. We can only state the 
hict that in the one case coagulation occurs speedily, and in 
the other, this coagulation is retarded or altogctlicr prevented 
by some cause at present unknown. I gave it as my opinion 
that the larger the quantity of the poison absorbed the 
nearer to fluidity will the blood be found after death ; that 
is to say, the fluidity of the blood is entirely dependent 
upon, and is in direct proportion to, the amount of the 
poison taken into the circulation. The fact of the blood 
remaining fluid in the case of man being bitten by a cobra and 
coagulating in the case of an effective cobra bite in tlie lower 
animals, can probably be accounted for in this way. The 
poison is probably absorbed in the human subject in a large 
quantity before death supervenes, consequently the propor- 
of poison to blood is greater than hi the lower animals. 
Whether this be the true solution of the matter, I, of course, 
cannot positively assert, but, at iiny rate, it appears to me to be 
a rational explanation of the problem. 

In 1883 Dr. Wall published the results of his investigations 
which I think were commenced in 1875, and his contribution, 
to the literature is certainly one of the • most important ever 
published, though it must be remembered that, unlike most 
of his predecessors, he had a mass of important scientific 
material at hand to assist and direct him in his researches, 
which he undoubtedly conducted with much ability, care and 
scientific exactness as his little work amply testifies. “ The 
inquiry, ” says Wall, “ that naturally presents itself first in 
considering the subject of snake-poisoning is — How does 
snake-poison kill ? and what are the changes it effects in 
the animal system? And, as a consequence of this — Is there* 
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only one poison, or are there several? Upon the answers 
to these questions depend both the certain recognition of 
snake-poisoning when it comes under observation, and the in- 
dications that must serve as guides to* us in the treament 
of it/' And on these lines Ur. Wall conducts his enquiry. 
After explaining the effects of cobra-poison on animals of different 
classes, he siews that the symptoms in man are peculiar, owing 
to the dififercnce in the organization of his nervous system. 
Me draws special itttention to the pain and to the local specific 
inflammation, upon which the pain depends. Intense men- 
tal shock in snake-bite may render the victim insensible to pain, 
at least for a time. The characteristic local condition he 
considers to be of the utmost practical importance. Externally 
there may be scarcely a sign on the skin to mark the spot 
where the snake inflicted its bite : or possibly one or two 
small punctures, or even a scratch may be found, especially 
if the pait bitten be the fingers.* It may even happen that 
the part is .slightly swollen or discolored. But wliatevcr may 
be the condition of the external a.spcct, there will be found a 
distinct change in the parts beneath. Dr. Wall fully describes 
the appearances that aic found beneath the true skin. Briefly 
stated, the areolar tissue will be found to resemble red-currant 
jelly in appearance, or if a large quantity of venom has not 
been injected, there will be only a pinkish effusion. “ This 
local hypcr;emia," says Wall, “is the first indication that we 
obtain that snake-poison has really entered the .system." True, 
but while admitting that it is of value as a diagnostic sign of a 
poisonous bite, I must observe that it is no certain indica- 
tion of the injection into the tissues of a fatal dose of 
poison. Very extensive local mischief has been observed 
to have occurred in c^jscs which have terminated in recovery. 
The practical im})ortancc, therefore, of this appearance seems 
to be somewhat limited. As regards the characteristic symp- 
toms of cobra-poi.soningin man they are thus described by Wall. 
A feeling of intoxication appears to be the first constitutional 
effect of the poi.son. It is very generally complained of but 
not universally so, as it would require spme intelligence on the 
victim's part to mentfon it. The next symptom is loss of power 
in the legs — at first staggering, then inability to suppoit the 
legs — due to progressive upward paral3^sis of the spinal-cord, 


♦ When maniipulaiing a large Daboia, a few days since, to extract its 
poison, I found that on one side two fully formed fangs were unsheathed. 
Now supposing this snake had etfectively bitten a peison, we should have 
found there distinct fang marks at the bitten part. Not the slightest reli- 
ance is to be placed in the appeaiance of the scratches or punctures, though 
.very much stiess has been laid upon them as a means of diagnosing the 
bite of a venomous snake. 
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and at last complete paraplegia. At tliis tim6 there is scarcely 
any loss of power in the arms, which may remain completely 
under the influence of the will. The next symptoms arc very 
cliaracteristic. Tlie p'aticnt loses power of speech, of swallowing 
of moving the lips ; the tongue bet:omes motionless and hangs 
out of the mouth, and the saliva which is secreted, in large quan- 
tities, runs down the face, the patient being cquaKy unable to 
swallow it or eject it. “ It is singular,” says Dr. Wall, “ that 
tlie striking resemblance of these symptoms to the disease 
known as glosso-laryngeal paralysis has not bt*cn previously no- 
ticed. Now, the preponderance of medical opinion attribute'^ tliis 
disease to lesion of certain tracts of the medulla.” Dr. Wall con- 
firms the views of his predecessors wlicn he remarks that “ it is 
evident that cobra-poison has a special affinity for acting on tlie 
respiratory centre, and those ganglia allied to it in the medulla 
oblongata which aic in connection with the vagus, the spinal 
accessory, and the hypoglossal nerves, and that it is directly to 
this destructive action that we have to attribute death in most 
cases of cobra-poisoning. 

Sir Joseph Fayrcr first pointed out this fact, and he was cofi- 
firmed in his opinion by lirunton, and the Indian Commission. 
The respiration becomes slower and slower until the victim 
dies sufiTocated. Wall docs not believe that cobra-poison ever 
kills by tetanizing the hcait as was supi)Oscd by Fayicr and 
Brunton, and I think there arc grounds for believing that he 
is correct in his view. In very rapid cases of poisoning, instead 
of the gradual extinction of the function of tlic ccrebro-spinal 
centres, the poison, he says, appears to act almost immediately 
by stopping the action of the respiratory centre. He fully 
describes and illustrates by stcthomctric charts the effects of 
cobra-poison upon the respiration. Briefly stated they arc : 
slight quickening with increase of the excursus, fullowed by 
rapidly increasing retardation^ with a certain amount of lessen- 
ing of the excursus — the latter being less affected than the 
former ; sudden and abrupt inspiration followed b}^ an equally 
sudden expiration, until the respiratory effort is entirely abo- 
lished, and after a pause the convulsions of asphyxia terminate 
life. Cobra-poison exercises little influence upon the circulation 
and temperature, nor has it any particular effect upon the 
higher sensorium. This fact has been noticed over and over 
again, and is of some importance diagnostically. The pupil 
of the eye also is unaffected. On secretion, generally, the 
poison has great effect ; nearly all secreting tissues being 
affected by it, especially lachrymation, and even more so, sali- 
vation, marked and constant. Tiie whole alimentary tract 
pours out mucus. The larynx and trachea become almost 
occluded by frothy mucus. I have already pointed out that 
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Dr. Wolfciulcn cannot accept the generally received opinion 
that cobra-poison effects no ^rgat chanj:^c in the blood, and on 
t]\is point VVall says, “ tliat there is nu j^ieat clian|:re in the 
blood is evident from the fact, that wlvni an animal has sur- 
vived the same symptoms, p^'oduced by cobra poison, it is found 
to be quite well, and to suffer no further inconvenience from 
blood-pois(»4inc^ or other caii':»es.” It is just po>.siblc that when 
extensive sloin^hin^ occins at the bitten part, sc[)ticieinia may 
occur, but this c'in scarcely be attributed priin.irily to the 
cobra-venom, or be rc^^arded as a physioloj^ical effect of the 
v^cnom. Heforc leavin^q the subject of cobra*j)oisoning I may 
state that Sir Joseph Fayrer and Dr. Lriiuler Ihuntoi] in their 
valuable .scries of papers on the subject, maintain that though 
the greater part of the nervous sy.‘>tcm is affected, yet the 
terminations of the m(;tor nerves suffer csi)ccially, and in a 
very marked manner. Dr. Wall, on the cjther hand, is of 
ojnnion tliat tliere is no need to suppose a sjjcci.d effect of the 
j)oist)n on the peripheries of the motor nerves. As regards 
llie dal)oi<i-pois()n Dr. Wall s lys, that the preliminary and 
lo^al effects of the bite of a Daboia Russclli resemble those 
of the cobra, (uily tliat the consequent pain and inflammation 
are mucli moie acute. The first con'^tiUitional s^anptoni of 
(laboia-[)oisonin'( is convulsions, which may vary in degree 
from tho^e jiioducing slight muscular twitching, to those which 
pioduce alino.->t iii'.tant death. These primal y convuUions 
depend upon the amount (T ]) >ison injectc'd, and the relative 
si/e and .sticngth cT the animal aiTccted. Ib’rds arc most 
easily affected, and next to tliem the mammals also are 

verv" easily affected by the convn]sion-[)roducing proj^crtics 
of the jioi.son. On the other hand, amphibia only exhibit 
synq)toms of gcneial paralysis. Wall draws attention to a 
cuiioii>, fact, 77.:.', that *ijy heating a solution of dabuia-poison 
to icxT C. it lo.scs completely the power of producing primary 
convulsions, (;ven in birds, whii?l\ under other circumstances 
it is difficult to poison without tlieir occiiri cncc. 'J'his may, 
pcihajjs, be accounted for by some aitcration in tlic albumin 
venom being affected by lieat ; though it is true Dr Wolfenden 
says that albumin vcuom is not desii*oyed by heat (95''S)> F 
may, however, be altered. This is a point w’hich requires elu- 
cidatiem In daboi.i-poisoning there arc three forms in wdiich 
death occurs. Firstly, from the primary convulsions. Secondly, 
the primary convulsions do not occur or pass off from advancing 
paral)\sis. S<iys Dr. Wall, ** the respiration and pulse become 
greatly accelerated, and there is gradual loss of power in all 
the limbs, vomiting may occur, sanious discharges issue from 
the rectum and other parts, the pupils are usually wddely dilated, 
and the respiration becomes less and less, and may cease with or 

34 
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without convulsions.” These secondary convulsions arc simply 
the expression of carbonic acid poisoning. The third form 
of death from daboia-poisoning is altogether unlike anything 
observed in cobra-potsoning. It occurs in those cases in which 
insufficient poison has been injected .to cause death in the above- 
mentioned forms. It is, indeed, death from blood-poisoning. 
“ The animal has very few nervous symptoms,^ very likely 
none at all, but on the second day he appears ill, refuses food, 
has diarrhoea, his urine contains albumin, ancl he may linger on 
in this state for da3^s, dying exhausted, or some acute com- 
plication may supervene causing death rapidly. It may be 
an aedematous condition of the lungs or a haemorrhagic con- 
dition of the system generally that proves fatal. Ihemorrhages 
may take place from lungs, stomach, icctum, kidneys, and even 
skin. Sir Jo.seph Fayrer in a paper on the nature of snake- 
poison, which he read recently before the Medical S(jciety of 
London of which he is President, sa37s In iS68 I descri!)cd 
the action of cobra and daboia venom in the case of two 
horses bitten by these snakes. I also pointed out the peculiar 
action of daboia venom in causing early convulsions. In some 
the convulsions arc more marked, and in others death is ]')rcceded 
by a more decided state of lethargy .... ].)r. Wall gives 

a more complete exposition of the varying effects, and shews 
them to be greater than I supposed.” Dr. Wall summarises the 
difference in the action of cobra and daboia venom as 
follows : — 

Cobra Poison. Daboia Potsox. 

1. The regular course is slowly i, Comiuenccs its action by pro- 
advancing general pai alysis coming ducing violent general convulsions, 
on after an interval without syinp- which often terminate fatally, or 
toms, vrith especial paralysis of ilie may be fullowed immeiliattly by 
lips, tongue, larynx and pliaiynx, paialysfs and death, or may al^o be 
and complete destruction of the recuveied from, paralysis and death 
respiiatory function. Death is ofiep following later. 

attended by convulsions, which y^e pa. alysis is general, and 
depend on asphyxia. lasts a considerable time after res* 

piraiion is extmguished. No special 
paralysis of lips, tongue, laiynx and 
phar) nx. 

2. Very quickly destroys respira- 2. At first quick-ens the respira- 

tion. After slight acceleration there lion very much more than cobra 
is sloughing,and excursus is lessened, poison does, and the lessening of 

tlie excursus and the retardation of 
the respiiatoiy movements do not 
occur so soon. 

3. Kills birds and reptiles only 3 Invaiiably kills birds and 

after paialysis. reptiles at once in convulsions. 

4. Doubtful if it affects the 4. Pupil always widely dilated, 

pupil. Salivation constant. Salivation veiy rarely met with. 
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5. Eflect on the blood slight. 5. Effects on the blood very 
Afier recovery fr*)in net vous symp* great. Sanious discharges the rule, 
tom?, no symptoms of blood-poison- Albuminuria is constant. After 
ing observed. recoveiy fi»m tlie nervous symp- 

toni«, the patient has to go through 
a peiiod of blood-poisoning perhaps 
not less dangerous than the primary 
s) mptoins. 

Dr. Wall says as regards the Rattlesnake-bite — “ In its main 
features the Crotaliis resembles the Indian viper in its effects, 
the chief diffcicncc being that the primary convulsions are 
very much less ficquently seen.'' Crotalus poison is decidedly 
less dangcious than cither that of the Indian cobra or that 
of the Australian hoplocc])haliis, and probably cv'cn than that 
of the daboia. We arc told by an American Reviewer (Mr. Robert 
Flctchcn that ; ‘ Dr. J, 13 . dc Lacerda, Director of the Physio- 
logical Laborato'-y of the national museum of Rio Janeiro, 
has been, during the last ten years, experimenting with the 
venom of Brazili«an snakes, especially with that of Bothrops 
Jararacassu, a serpent which closely resembles its congener, 
th& North American Crotalus, in the intensity of action of its 
venom. Dm ing that time, he has made general communications 
to the French Academy of Science. In 1872 Lacerda announced 
that he h«id discovered “ figured ferments in the venom of 
serpents lie placed a drop of rattlcsnakc-vcnom under the 
microscope and saw the production of spores take place. The 
.spores increased by^ scis'^ion and by internal nuclei. This 
has not been confirmed by further expen-iments.” On this subject, 
however. Dr. de Lacerda writes to Sir Joseph P'ayrer as Presi- 
dent of the Medical Society, I beg leave to protest against an 
opinion attributed to me by some of your colleagues, but wdiich I 
have never sustained. J refer to the opinion that attributes to 
Bacteriii the effects of the poison. 1 have weighty reasons for 
considering such an hypotlie^is is, entirely false. I recognized, 
indeed, by means of re])eatcd and careful observations, that 
the venom contains micrococcus in gieat numbers, and I 
made a communication on this subject some three years 
ago to the Academy .of Sciences of Ikiris. These corpuscles, 
however, exist in the veman in an accitlental manner, as 
also in the human saliva, and pl.iy no important part in the 
effects of the poison. This last acts as a chemical agent, 
piodiicing a rapid alteration in tlie molecular composition 
of the alburninia, which enters into the formation of almost 
all animal ti'^sues. On the blood, given certain conditions, 
its effects are very rapid, almost instantaneous ; the same 
happens wdth the nervous and other elements whose functions 
are disturbed immediately that the venom comes in contact 
with them. Now^, such immediate action can never be attributed 
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to bacteria. You see, therefore, that this unsustainable theory 
cannot be invoked in endeavouring to explain the neutralibing 
effects of permanganate of potash.^’ 

As regards the effect of the poison on the blood, Lnccrda 
is said to liave found that — *• The blood of a poisoned an- 
nimal presented the following phenomena: the r^^d corpuscles 
began by presenting httle shining points which increased un- 
til the globule broke down, and was replaced by numerous 
ovoid corpuscles, very brilliant, and possessed of oscillatory 
movements. The blood obtained from animals which had died 
from serpent venom, when injected into others hjg^odermically, 
invariably produced death in a few hours.’’ 

“ But,’’ says ]\Ir. Fletcher, “ the most interesting of Lacerda’s 
discoveries was reported to the French Acachuny of Science's 
in September 1881. After proving the inefficiency of vai ions 
supposed antidotes, such as pcrchloridc (f iion, borax, tannin, 
and other substances, he found that the permanganate rf 
potassium produced very remarkable results. He obtained his 
supply of poison by forcing tlic bothiops (the more tlcadjy 
variety) to bile cotton wool, and tlie venom which pr aired 
out upon it was dissolved in eight to ten gramtnes of distilled 
water. A .syringe full of this solution was injected into the 
cellular tisMic of tlie thigh or groin of a dog. In from one to 
two minutes after, the same quantity of a fiitcretl one [ler cent 
solution of permanganate of potassium was injected. The 
(logs, examined the next day, exhibited no evidence of injury 
except a trifling local iiritation at the j)oint of injection, never- 
theless, this same solution of venom, injected into the tissues 
without the counter jioison, produced great swelling, abscesses 
and extensive loss of .substance.” 

But to quote again fiom Lacerda’s letter to Sir Joseph 
Fayrer : — 

“ Passmg now to the c.ssential point of the discussion that 
took place in the Medical Society, I will give, in a few words, 
how 1 comprehend, and how I judge that the efficacious effect 
of permanganate of potash should be comprehended. You 
yourself, by experime^nts made in 18^9, recognized th.it per- 
mangamitc of potash, mixed with the venom, took from it its 
noxious properties. Certain conditions of the experiments 
led you, however, to deny the efficacy of this chemical agent 
in the cases in wliich the venom had been inoculated in the 
tissues. As you know, however, 1 have demonstrated by 
nuincrous experiments and innumerable clinical facts, that the 
nc'Utralisation takes place even in the midst of the tissues, 
which makes this siibsiancc a chemical antidote of great value. 
'J'hc permanganate of potash acts upon the venom, destroying 
it in iwi) ways ; first, as a powerful oxidising agent, second; 
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by the potash that forms the base of the salt, passing a current 
of nascent oxygen through a concentrated solution of the 
venom, which loses entirely its noxious jjiopcities. This experi- 
ment. wliich I have repeated many times, gave me always the 
.same result. Let us suppose, now then, an individual is bitten. 
If injections are made in the place of the bite from five to ten 
minutes after the inoculation of the venom, this is promptly 
neutralized in and the individual runs no furthei danger. 

A grcift number of facts have been ob.served like this in Bra- 
zil. If aid is given late, hours after the bite, when the tumefac- 
ti(m of the wounded part is very pronounced, and the pheno- 
mena that indicate the entrance of the venom into the circu- 
lation have already declared themselves, injections, repeated 
in various paits of the wounded meml^ers, parting from the 
wounds made by the fangs of the reptile, .still give very good 
rc.'^ults. Nor is it difficult to cx])lain the good lesults in thi.s 
case. The venom, as I have said, acts, fust locall}% and 
only enters the general circulation, after the la[)sc cT a certain 
^tinu\mKl by portions. The pernianean.itc of ])otash, meeting 
in the tisues with the venom, which is little by little diffusing 
itself, neutralises it in the vaiious points where it has been 
diffused, and thus stops the souicc of supply. The entrance 
of newv and successive portions of the venom into the geneial 
circulation being thus impeded, the organism takes charge of 
the elimination of w hat has already been introiluccd, and which 
was insufficient to compiomise the life of the individued.'’ 

My attention having been diawm to the subject by a notice 
in \.hQ En^q;/is/i?tian^ I performed nearly one hundred experiments 
with a view to settling the matter as icgaiais cobra- poison, 
anti the conclusions I ariivcd at arc noted below'. It is to be 
remarked that the poison experimented with by Lacerda w'as 
that of the Buthroi)s, a snake not ncaily so venomous as the 
cobra ; my conclusions were 

I. a hat in dogs 00 appreciable symptoms of cobra-poisoning followed 
the hypodermic or intiaveiUHis injeciion of a watery soliiuon of fioni 
2 to 7 ceiitigiainmes of cobra-poison wdien previously mixed with fioin 
] to 3 decigrammes of. peimanganate of pttiash, ihoiiglj under oidinaiv 
ciicumstances such qu.iniiiies hypodeiinic.illy injecied aie moie than 
siifticicnl to produce fat.il results. 

Jl. That wheii similar cpiantiiies of a watery solution of cobin-poison 
were hypoderniicaily injected into dogs, anti were followed titlier imme- 
diately or after an interval of four minutes (tlie longest interval 1 have 
yei sufficiently tested) by the hypodermic injection into the san:e part 
of a watery solution of permanganate of potash (i to 6 decigrammes) 
no appreciable symptoms of coDra-poisoiiing resulted. 

III. Tiiat when glycerine was used instead of water to dissolve the 
dried cobra-poi>on, tire permanganate of potash appeared to have no 
power over the virulence of the virus. 

IV. Tiiat afui the dcvclopement of s} mptoins of cobia-poisoning, the 
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injection of peimanganate of potash, wliether hypodermic or intravenous, 
or i)oth, failed to exercise any influence iipon the symptoms. 

V. Tli.it pei manganate of potash possesses no pi opliylactic properties, 
since death followed the hypodeimic injection of 3^ ceniigiamines of 
col^ra-poison in watery solution in the ca§e of a dog which had been 
hypodeimically injected a few hours previously with S decigrammes of 
the agent in solution. 

VI. That It would appear to be absolutely necessary thdt the per- 

manganate to be efficacious should come into actual contact with the 
cobra-poison. r 

VII. That although no symptoms of cohra-poisoning follof^ed the 
injection of coi)ra-p()i>»on and poi manganate of potash, sloughing of the 
part injected sometimes followed. 

VUI. That up 10 tlie piesent time it has never been experimentally 
shewn that any agent has either the power to neutralise the cohra-poisoii 
lying in the tissues, or to pi event death when four minutes had elapsed 
from the time of the injection of the poison to that of tie.itinent. 

IX. That if permanganate of potash has such power to destroy so 
subtle a poison as that of the cobra, it is p obal>Ie that the hypodermic 
iiijcciion of the agent in the bite of a labid animal would destroy the 
VII us which causes that teriible disease— I lyJrophouia. 

And I have certainly .seen no reason to modify or alter my 
opinions. Sir Joseph h'ayrci’s opinion as to the power of 
the pcrmani^anatc may’ he ,t:[athered from the following extract 
from Lis address to the Medical Society^ of London “In a 
pam[)hlct {Expcrinicntfi on pcfituxnganatc of potat^li, and its nse 
in snake poisoning dated 1882. Rich.irds say^s : — A solution of 
5 per cent, of permanganate of potasli is able to neutralise 
tlie poison,’’ and recommends that this “should be injected 
into the bitten part aft<!r a ligature has been applied ; it is less 

likely to cause sloughing of the tissues than any other agent 

which could neutralise the venom. In his letter dated 

July 22nd, 1882, he says, “It is, in my' experience, the best local 
application tve pos.se.ss. It is not a |)jTysiol()gical antidote, 

but a chemical one, and is uttlcily^ powerless to effect any in- 
fluence on the lethal action of^ snake-poison (meaning con- 
stitutional action.) He is ofoi)inion ‘ that whenever op[)oitunity 
offers, the injection of permanganate of potash should be ic- 
.sorted to, assuming that a ligature has been applied (wheic 
it can be aiiplicd at all), within five minutes from the bite. 
In the average run of cases, the jKTinangauate will certainly 
destroy the poi.son lying beyond the ligatured part, if it come 
in contact witli it ; but as Wall pointed out the difficulty of 
in<uiing its contact with the poison is so great, as to render 
it practically unreliable. I agice with Richards that so far as 
it g<#es, it is a good local application, and as such ought to be 
used, or in its absence, tannic acid or liquor potass;e might 
be rc'Orlcd to with the same object, but as a constitutional 
remedy, as a physological antidote, it is powerle.ss, like all 
others that have been tried, and failed to do good. Dr Lacerda 
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liimself, although he attributes the highest value to it as a 
chemical antidote, both as a powerful oxirlising agent, “and 
by the action of the potash, says, “ as to tlic idea of finding a 
physiological antidote for snake-poisoiiing, 1 entirely agree 
with you that it is a Ut(ipia.“ Although I foiiiul that liquor 
potassa; practical!)’ answered the same piir[)osc as perman- 
ganate of potash, it did not decompose tlie venom, but merely 
destroyed the tissues in which the venom was lying, thereby 
preventing its alv^orption ; and it was sub'^cciuentl)^ discharged 
with the slough. This was proved by the fact that when tlic 
venom and liq. potassa; were mixed ami injected subcutancoush’, 
no constitutional effects followed ; hut if the same mixture 
was diluted with water and injected into a vein, or into the 
peritoneal cavity of an animal, s)'m[)toms of cobra-pf;isoning 
were soon manifest and the animals died. Now, as to what 
really can be done in snake-bite, I am afraid very little : the 
fust and most important indication is, to pi event the absoiption 
of the venom into the general circulation. The ligature, exci- 
sion and a[)plication, (^r injection, of a solution of permanganate 
/)f potash — 5 per cent . — arc the means to that end If the 
poison gains access to the general s)'slem, then ])ositivcly nothing 
can 1)0 done. It is usual to recommend aitificial rcs[)iiation 
and the exhibition of stimulants in modeiMtion ; but I fear 
they arc re<illy of veiy little use. Immediate amputation of 
the pait wcnild, of course, possibl)’ save life, as might the liga- 
ture, &c., as bcfoic iccommended. It is somewhat humiliating 
to have to confess that so fai as the treatment of snakc-[)oi ^(^ning 
is concerned, we arc nearly as ludplcss as our forcfatheis 
were two ccntiuics ago. Unfoitunatel)’, oui helplessness is not 
confined to the cine of snake-j)oisoning, fi)r there are several 
diseases in existence which baffle the skill and knowledge 
of the wisest and nV)st learned of our piofc.ssion. It is, 
however, some satisfaction to those who have spent the best 
part of their lives in conducting these disheartening inves- 
tigations, to think that their woik may, in some measure, 
serve as landmaiks for the guidance, not only of future 
enquirers, engaged in the particular field which has been 
their special stud)",* but of those wfio may be called upon 
to investigate the* nature of any of the other animal poisons, 
which is at present shrouded in profound mystery. 

We come now to the subject of the most recent researches 
into the physiological chemistry of the venoms. 

In April 1883, Drs. S. Weir Mitchell and Edward T. 
Reichart, of Philadelphia, published a preliminary report on 
the chemistry of the venom of serpents, which, as they 
observe, represented only a part of an elaborate study of the 
poisons of all their own genera of serpents. They expressed 
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a hope that Ihcir study mi^jht include that of a number 
of foreign genera. “ Our researches/’ they observe, ‘‘ have of 
late been rcwanlcd b)' so remarkable a discovery in toxi- 
coloo}', that it has been thought well to announce it here 
rather tlian to await their completion. We have, therefore, 
selected fiom our notes such material as seems to us of interest 
from its novcity.” ^ 

They remark, that in drying the venoms of the rattle- 
snake and moccasin^ there is a loss of nearly seventy-five per 
cent. This estimate agiees with the loss as regards cobra- 
venom. They point out as a singular fact that the venoms 
above-mentioned could be subjected to the boiling tem- 
perature of water (except the venom of the Crotalns ada- 
nianieus) without a complete destruction of their poisonous 
pcAver ; but with a noticeable alteration of their physiological 
properties. In the case of the Crotalns adaniantcus or dia- 
mond-back rattlesnake, the toxicity of the venom is destroyed 
at a temperature below 80' C. (176 1'.) It will be recollect- 
ed that Wall found that the convii!sit)n-producing proper- 
ties of daboia-venom was destroyed at a temperature of 
100” C., though the venom still retained its poisonous pow'cr. 
As regards the intensity of the venoms Drs Weir Mitchell 
and Rcichart cxpre.-.s an opinion which corresponds with 
that I have already given. They say, “ beyond a doubt, 
cobra-venom is the most intense in its p<n’son(His power, 
the venom of the coppeihcad next, then the moccasin and 
rattlesnake.” The most important part of their paper is 
that in which they describe the chemical analysis of the 
venoms. They succeeded in isolating tlirec piuteids, vis. ; — 
Venom — Tepteme 
„ Globulin 

„ AlbuminV 

The first two they say are poisonous, and the last innocent. 
According to them the venom-peptone is a “ jnitielacicnt,” 
and the venom-globulin, a much more fatal poison, which 
probably attacks the respiratory centres and destroys the pou^r 
of the blood to clot. 

In the September niimber of the Indian Medkal Gasette 
w^ill be found a most important paper which I had the 
privilege to communicate, from the pen of Dr. R. Norris 
Wolfenden, late lecturer on physiology at the dialing Cross 
Hospital, London. 

After paying a well-merited compliment to Dr. Wall, 
Dr. Wolfenden says, “ Weir Mitchell and Rcichart, in America, 
have for some time past been engaged in investigating this 
subject (of the chemistry of snake-poisons), and they have 
examined the venom of a number of snakes, chiefly American. 
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They are now completing their investigations, which will 
shortly be published by the Smithsonian Institute. One 
or two papers have appeared in America, already, from 
their pen. Though I liave been trying for a consideiable 
time to get these papers, #1 have hitherto been unsuccessful, 
and 1 am consequently in ignorance of the scope and char- 
acter of their investigations. I think it right to say this 
before mentioning my own experiments, because it gives 
to my work tlmt independent chaiacter that it properly 
possesses. It is only since I began my investigations into 
these animal poisons, that I have become acquainted with 
Weir Mitchell and Reichart’s work, through a short contribu- 
tion made to the Lancet of last 3'ear, in which he stated some 
results ‘of their joint work. This had resulted in tlie separa- 
tion from snake venoms of their protcid poisons, th^ 
one like a globulin, attacking respiratory centres, and pre- 
venting coagulum ; a second resembling albumen, and being 
probably innocuous ; a third like peptone, and being a 
“ putrefactive poison.*’ With some of these results I agree, but 
Hot with all. Dr. Wolfciulcn sums up the results of his 
investigations, but he remarks that they must not yet be re- 
gaided as complete. He says there arc two poisonous elements 
in cobra-venom, viz : — 

1. Cobra globulin-venom, 

2. Cobra albumin ** 

And that they probably exist in different proportions in differ- 
ent .secretions. What other albumins arc present are not of the 
importance these two arc. The globulin-venom poisons the les- 
piratory centre, producing no paralysis of muscle ; the cobra 
albumin venom does notaffect the respiratory centre, but produces 
marked and progressive motor paralysis. Wolfenden points out 
further that “ globulin venom is slower in its action than the 
albumin venom, and a longer period often elapses after the injec- 
tion,before symptoms supervene and terminate life. The globulin 
is very deadly, and when once the symptoms have supervenCvl, 
asphyxia rapidly ends the existence of the animal. ’* There is a 
rather extraordinary difference of opinion between Mitchell 
and Reichert on the one hand, and Wolfenden on the other.* 


* It is only bare justice to Drs. Weir Mitchell and Reichart, whose valu- 
able woik lias e.\tended over some years, to state that the lesearches which 

they have yet published were consideied by them only preiiminaiy, and 
that some of iheir statements might have to be modified 01 even, periiaps, 
uitlidrawn. OrioiHal researches are, of course, liable to enor in some 
pat oculars, and if eiior there be, Dr. iMiichell will, 1 am suie, be the fiisl 
to acknowledge it. 
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Perhaps, an idea of the difference will be best conveyed by a 
statement such as this : — 


Proteids. 

Weir Mitchell and 
Reichait. 

Wolfenden. 


'Peptone ... 

Poisonous : pulrefacieni 

None present. 

1 

j 

Cobra J 
Poison \ 

Globulin ••• 

1 

Attacks respiratory 

centre, and destioys 
power of coagulation 
of blood. 

Attacks respiratory cen« 
tie. Very powerful. 

! 

L Albumin ... 

Innocent... ••• 

Less powerful. Produ- 
ces motor paialysis. 


In noticing these researches the editor of the ludian Medical 
Gazette remarks : ‘‘To tiust to dialysis alone, in the attempt to 
separate the different proteids of snake-poison, is calculated to 
give most unsatisfactory results. Even a cr3'stalline salt, which 
is readily dialysablc, requires a period of sevcM'al days for 
complete extraction by dialysis. It would be practically im- 
possible to altogether extract a peptone, if, indeed, such is 
really present, in this way. Besides, in dialysing albuminous 
fluids, decomposition must occur, and not only may an active 
proteid thus lose its activity, but poisonous decomposition 
products, which did not exist in tlie original venom, iiiay be 
formed in this \vi\y% and being readily dialysablc, they will con- 
taminate the crystalloid proteids. The products wliich Dr. 
Mitchell experimented with were obtained in this objection- 
able manner.’* Wolfenden adopted Sk recognized mode of 
precise chemical analysis so that his proteids were prc'^umably 
of a fairly pure nature. N9tvvithstanding the great impor- 
tance of these contributions, I cannot help believing that 
tlie active principles of snake-poisons are rather of the 
nature of animal alkaloids or ptomaines. Dr. Wolfenden has 
not yet accounted for «the specific inflammation which occurs 
locally on the injection of snake- venom — especially daboia 
venom. Does the venom globulin act also as a “putrefactive 
agent The editor of the Indian Medical Gazette winds 
up his excellent article thus — “The important recent addi- 
tions to our knowledge of snake-venom, and the increasing 
perfection of experimental methods, render the attainment of 
solid results much more easy and probable at the present 
time than hitherto. The time has now undoubtedly arrived for 
the institution of a fre^h Commission to rc-invcstig.ilc a 
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subject of such admittedly vital importance.” I doubt, how- 
ever, whether a Commission is the best machinery for the work« 
ing out of these questions. If one man who is thoroughly con- 
versant with all the recent methods o? analysis, took up the 
subject, the results would* be more satisfactory. And no better 
one could be found for the purpose than the Editor of the Indian 
Medical ^ Gazette^ Dr. Waddell. An investigator here has 
the advantage of being able to obtain a large quantity of venom, 
without which analysis can scarcely be considered satis- 
factory ; but at the same time, investigations could, of course, 
be conducted by that able physiologist Dr. Wolfenden, who 
has done so much in the study of animal poisons, and Drs. 
Weir Mitchell and Reich art, who have already spent so much 
time, labour, and money in these investigations, 

• 

December, 1884. VINCENT RICHARDS. 



Art II —DETECTIVE EXPERIENCES IN BENGAL. 

« 

To try and approach truth on one side after another y not to 
strive or cry^ nor to persist tn pressing' forward on any one side 
with violence and selfwtH — it is only thuSy it seems to that 
mortal may hope to gain any vision of the Mysterious G odd ess y 
whom we shall never see except in outlinCy but only thus even in 
outline. He %vho zvill do nothing but fi^ht impetuously towards 
her ory his owUy one, favoufite, particular line, is inevitably 
destined to run his head into the folds of the black robe in ivhich 
she is zvrappedP — Mathew Arnold. 

S HOULD any one be deceived by the title of this ^ticle 
into expectin" a thrilling narrative, replete with the 
exploits, artifices, and stratagems of gifted police officers, 
in the detection of dark and horrid crimes, such as may be found 
in the pages of Waters and Lecoq, he will be grievously dis- 
appointed. Nothing is farther from my object than to cater for; 
not to say pander to, such a taste. I desire merely to offer 
some very sober and commonplace remarks on a detective 
scheme for India, by Lieutenant Colonel Eweirt, Deputy 
Inspector General of Police in the Punjab. 

The origin of this scheme appears to have been in this wise : 
The gallant and well-known officer, whose name it bears, being 
much struck with the imbecility of certain conclusions arrived 
at by the late Railway Police Commission to the effect that 
(i j detective ability among the natives of India is not common ; 
{2) that the supply has hitherto not kept pace with the demand ; 
(3) and that this condition of things must Jie accepted, has essay- 
ed to challenge their accuracy, suggesting that, if detective ability 
is not common in this country^ it is because it has not hitherto 
been sufficiently nurtured and encouraged, and not because the 
quality is rare among natives. In other words, he denies the 
first and last of the Committee’s conclusions, and admits only 
that, owing to the absence of encouragement, the supply of 
detective ability is deficient. 

On other points Colonel Ewart and the Railway Commission 
are at one, and especially in regard to the undoubtedly large 
use made of the railway by the criminal classes, both as a field 
of operation, and as offering facilities for the commission of 
crime elsewhere, and for evading pursuit. And it is to provide 
a remedy for this state of things that Colonel Ewart has pro- 
pounded his scheme of a detective police for India, having its 
head-quarters on the railroad. In the course of elaboration the 
wants and defects of the existing system of police presenting 
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themselves at every point, nothing short of a root and branch 
re-organization would suffice, and the scheme, as it stands, would 
be more prcfperly entitled “ A scheme for the reform of the 
police of India.” » 

Apart from the consideration due to the opinion of an 
officer who has successfully devoted a quarter of a century to 
police affairs, the scheme is entitled to especial notice, inas- 
much as it has been stamped with the general approbation of 
the Lieutenant-Gdvernor of the Punjab who, thinking that 
“ sound reasons have been adduced for the constitution of a 
detective force,” has addressed the Government of India, with 
a view to the creation of such an agenc3^ I therefore take 
advantage of Colonel Ewart^s earnest invitation to critics, and 
at the risk of being dubbed an obstructive unbeliever, purpose 
to consider the numerous issues involved. I, too, have spent 
the best years of my life in the ofttimes unequal combat, 
everlastingly waged between criminals and the representatives 
of law and order ; yet claim to bring to the enquiry rather 
views based upon a large number of facts, accumulated in 
v^arious’ positions favourable to observation, than any natural 
aptitude for police work. 

Colonel Ewart makes it a sine qud non that his scheme be 
extended to the whole of India, for if confined to the Punjab 
** it would be emasculated of its chief advantage,” and “ prove 
more or less unsatisfactory and abortive.” But my remarks 
must be understood to refer to Lower Bengal alone, unless where, 
from the context, it is clear that they are of general applicability. 
1 have had no police exj)erience in any other province, and my 
knowledge of police affairs elsewhere is gathered almost ex- 
clusively from print. The requirements of the Punjab, for 
aught I know to the* contrary, may be vastly different from 
those of Bengal : still there arc great principles of action which 
are tiue everywhere and in every state of society. And I think 
I may safely premise that before any great change is made, 
(i) tlie necessity for it should be shown ; and, as, owing to the 
f.dlibility of everything human, it is piobable that need of im- 
provement in each and every dcpartmeiU could be demonstrated ; 
it is desirable that, (2), the necessity should be paramount. 
I'urther, it is desirable that the scheme of reform should be the 
best possible under the circumstances. Now, in regard to the 
necessity. Colonel Ewart urges that “ although statistics may not 
appear to prove a general increase of crime, serious and un- 
detected cases of murder for plunder, burglary and robbery, 
are largely increasing in extent.” This postulate, however 
faithful to fact in the Punjab, is far frorn being true of Lower 
Bengal. The following table shows the number of serious 
offences against property committed in 1883 and remaining 
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undetected, contrasted with similar undetected cases of 1873. 
I have not carried the comparison further back, as the earlier 
* fig^ures cannot be trusted, except to sliow that these offences 
were then far more prevalent than at present : — ■ 

Murders. Dacolties. * Robberies Biirg^b«rics. 

1873 ... 236 ... 222 ... 222 ... 24,013 

1883 ... 189 ... 92 ... Ill •..♦ 17,016 

That burglary, detected and undetected, is much too prevalent, 
may be freely admitted, as indeed may be 'safely granted in 
regard to all kinds of crime. Tliat it is not so frequent as to 
cause much alarm to the community may be gathered from 
the following calculation : The actual number of burglaries 
which occurred in 1883 was 18,554; but in 8,211 cases no pro- 
perty was stolen. In 10,343 cases, successful from the burglars* 
point of view, Rs. 4.02,667 worth of property was plundered, 
of which Rs. 74,713 worth w^as ultimately recovered. Tliesc 
figures at first sight appear formidable, but when it is remem- 
bered that, excluding Calcutta, there arc noless than, 1,07,66,383 
houses in Bengal, and that, therefore, a burglary attended 
with loss occurs in each house, upon an average, only once in 
1,031 years, while the value of the property carried off in 
each case averages only Rs. 39, of which about 18 per cent is 
recovered, the actual state of things does not appear so ap- 
palling. 

It may, indeed, be alleged, that the above figures do not re- 
presents facts, and that not one half of the crime that occurs 
is reported. To this I reply that the burden of proof rests with 
him who makes the allegation. For some years past great 
attention has been paid to the collection and preparation of 
Criminal Statistics. Regular periodical cittendance at police 
stations of village watchmen is enforced, and inforinatiun re- 
garding occurrences in their villages is extracted by a process 
of examination. The accuracy of their reports is frequently 
tested on the spot by superior officers of police, and every 
detected instance of neglect to report crime is visited by pro- 
secution and punishment. Numbers of trivial and other cases 
are daily reported at considerable persona,! trouble to the re- 
porter, which, so far as we can judge, might easily have been 
suppressed. In large areas the figures of one year resemble 
so remarkably those of another, except when disturbed by 
famine or other obvious causes, as to create a belief that crime 
is in the main honestly reported to the authorities. When 
there is a strong motive for concealment, no doubt it often 
takes place. Such, for instance, as when influential men are 
concerned, or undue pressure is brought to bear on police offi- 
cers to keep down crime. When the practice of punishing 
chowkidars for each burglary occurring in tlieir beats was 
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introduced into the Bhaugalpiir district, the number of reported 
burglaries was reduced by one half. Directly this practice was 
put a stop to, burglaries became as prevalent as before. Thefts 
of cattle, committed for the purpose of cx^iOrting black-mail, are 
often not reported, the owntr, with a short-sightedness and want 
of public spirit, which must in the long lun redound upon his 
own head, ^^referring to compound with thieves rather than 
embark in tlie uncertainties of a police enquiry. But the im- 
mediate question before me is not to what extent is crime 
concealed ; and such an enquiry, however interesting, would 
take me too far afield. 

Burglary and cattle thefts arc undoubtedly great pests, and 
if Col, Ewart’s scheme were likely to fiec the country of them, 
cither partially or entirely, at a cost not dispioportionate to the 
end accomplished, I for one would most heartly bid it 
God-speed. But nothing is said as to the exact process by 
which these crimes may be exterminated, and it seems to me 
that crime of so wide spread sporadic a nature, in the agricultural 
districts, at least, falls quite beyond the scope and ken of a 
detective agency such as is advocated. The cases of one dis- 
trict alone would, if success were to be achieved, absorb the 
energies of the whole department. For these offences are not 
the woik of a small band of haidencd criminals, but of whole 
castes, embracing sometimes upwards of a hundred thousand 
individuals, each and all of whom arc, from their hereditary 
instincts thieves in posse, circumstances only being necessary to 
convert them into thieves in esse. For, given a pressing need 
and a fair opportunity, is there an Ahir in Shahabad who could 
resist the temptation to drive off to the jungle.s, there to be hid 
till redeemed, a herd of well-conditioned kinc thrown by for- 
tune in his path? Is there a Rajwar of Gaya who in his heart 
of hearts does not at least sympathize with a brotlier casteman 
caught burrowing like a rat through the mud wall of the 
village bania} I trow not. C/ne of our greatest difficulties 
is the fine line between honest men and scoundrels. An outward 
semblance of respectability, such as was sustained by Peace, 
the celebrated London burglar, is far^ more common among 
criminals in this country than at home. By day a man may 
pursue the arduous calling of a ciiltivator, by night he may 
be preying upon his neighbours. Condonation, if not sympathy, 
exists as well in high as in lowly circles. I could mention 
several instances of criminals convicted of the worst offences, sub- 
sequently employed in posts of trust, by zamindars and others, 
with a full knowledge of tlieir antecedents. Such men seem rather 
to be preferred than otherwise. The brother of a poisoner, 
some of whose confederates were executed, is at present pulling 
my office punkah, and has woikcd diligently at his post for many 
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years past. A ringleader of the same gang was found in a col- 
Icctorate chaprassee, who after figuring as an approver, served 
► for several years as a constable of police, and is now a gentleman 
at large. Another constable was denounced as a member of this 
gang and died, so to speak, just in time to save his life. Sharafu- 
din, said to have poisoned hundreds of persons in the Upper and 
Lower Provinces, also began life as a policemaiv A trusty 
chaprassee of Mr, W. Tayler proved to be a Thug. The assassin 
of Lord Mayo had been the favoured attenckint of the children 
of the Commissioner of Peshawar, I mention these facts more 
as curiosities than by way of argument. 

In regard to the use made by criminals of modern means of 
communication Col. Ewart informs us, that skilled professionals 
are equally at home everywhere. They work through loCfil 
bad characters ; the rail, post, and telegraph, enabling them to 
preconcert with accomplices, to convey their weapons with 
safety to the scene of action, to despatch plunder to their 
homes, to escape or change the sphere of operations, to obtain 
funds for defence if caught. 

He instances Pathan desperadoes from the Afghan frontier 
and Peshawar valley. “ This ferocious, practically intermina- 
ble, and therefore most formidable horde of criminals, familiar 
with the use of weapons, and absolutely reckless in taking 
life, scoundrels whose continued influx into India is daily in- 
creasing, is assisted by the arrival of the railway at the Khyber 
and at Quetta.” 

“ The proceeds of a single theft or robbery enables these 
“ ruffians for about Rs. 25 to take a ticket from Peshawar to 
‘‘ Cape Comorin, They freely use knives, which they conceal 
‘‘in parcels and forwaid through the agency of the post 
“office to any city in India, following by rail themselves, 
“ without the slightest inconvenience or fear of detection. 

“ In this way, and often assisted by comrades serving in 
“ Native Regiments, * all over*' the country, they have spiead 
“depredation and frequent murder in every part of Hindustan, to 
“ the terror and deep injury of a population unaccustomed to the 
“ u.se of arms, and therefore timid, and comparatively helpless, 

“And these facts, in addition to the scandal which they 
“ cast on British administration, are, unfortunately, at the same 
“ time, causes of the festering discontent, and silent yet profound 
“ consternation which they arouse in the people who have 
“ suffered.” 

• It is difficult to convince commanding officers, but it is neverilieless 
n fact, that native soldieis, especially Paihans frequently engage in ciune. 
Twice at lihagalpur men of several regiments were caught in the act of 
committing burglary, and recently, at Cachar, similar maunces have ou- 
cuiied. 1 could quote uihers if uccecsaiy. 
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This somewhat sensational account is, Col. Ewart assures 
us, no cxagj^ciation, but incontestably true. And for the 
scri(;us evil dcsciibed he inaintaius that the above-mentioned 
departments arc mainly res{)on‘'iblc. “ Whilst we have been 
“ playing at the tiuc bureaucratic j)astime of allowing the rail- 
“ way, post offices, and telegraphs t^) iinj)ovciish the })olicc, 
criminals' have been beforehand with us and have already 
taken advantage of the expenditure laid out by the country 
“ on railroads to calist the lines in their .sci vices.” 

It is undeniable that some classes of ciimiiials do largely 
use the r.diway, and that the extension of the line.^ has caused 
a great influx of most undesirable foreigners from Afghanistan 
and elsewhere, who travel over the country in the guise of 
horse-dealers, fi uit-scllers, and what not, prc)' upon the peoj>le, 
and occasionally commit violent and heiuMus offences. It is also 
tiue that th(' po^t office is utilized by criinin ds. especially these 
foreigner^, f(;r the des[)ateh of stolVn property to tiunr homes. 
r>ut I take cxcejjtion to the statement that thc.^e, or any other 
ciiminals are at home eveiyuherc, and can woik easily through 
IfcKal bad characters. This 1 think is exaggeration. I believe 
th it Ihll Sv’kes could as readily insinu lUt luinself into a jjang of 
Xadi}'a ])cd\as as could an Afghan burglar. Tiic distinctions 
of rare, cast e, and kmguagc render such an airangcmcnt im- 
j)ossiblc. j\n».l this is an inestimable advantage wc ])osscss 
over the foreign ciiminal. Ileing ue.knowu he is watclied with 
siisjiicion. If detected no one sympathises with him. Wc 
often catch the Ihiiwars of Oude thieving in the marts and 
fairs of Bengal, yet I cannot recall a single instance of their 
being associated with local bad characters. They have been 
known to recruit their ranks by enticing aw.iy Bengali children, 
but this is quite another thing. I do not mean to say that the 
unions in crime of inen of different castes and "creeds is 
uidcnown or even uncommon. The Thugs made converts to 
their unholy creed from amoirg'-t all s-ats and conditions of 
men. This was a maikcd peculiarity of the fraternity, which 
distinguished tlicm from ordinaiy criminals. Large gangs cT 
dac(jits often contain icprcsentatives of^ a variety of races, from 
the priestly Ihahmiii, and lordly Rajput, lo the lonly but 
turl)ulcnt Goalla, or the meaner but* cquallv^ courageous Dosadh. 
Such combinations are not, however, made upon the spur of the 
moment, nor upon slight acquaintance, and foreigners, or cvem 
strangers, arc rigidly excluded. But I would ask, do not the 
police derive equal, if not greater, benefits than the criminals 
from the extension of railways, post offices, and telegraphs ? 
If criminals can. move about more rapidly, cannot also the 
police? If a thief gets the stait of us, have not we the im- 
mense advantage of knowing on what road to look for him 
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and, sometimes, a chance of overtaking him by telegraph ? 
Cannot we, when sufficient occasion arises deprive him of the 
use of these appliances, whilst reserving all their advantages 
to ourselves? Then ^again, the use of these agencies costs 
money, which is, at least, as plentiful with Government as with 
criminals. Let me illustrate my meaning with a few facts 
within my own experience. Some years ago a Cj^lcutta thief 
was recommended for enlistment as a constable by an orderly 
of mine, and whilst yet a recruit was to^d off to take this 
orderly’s place for a few days, the orderly himself taking Icava*. 
He entered my bed-room at night, carried off and broke ojh'ii 
my office box, and taking thence the ke}^ of the cash client 
went to my office, and displayed it to the sentry, who, succumb- 
ing to the temptation, divided with Iiim Rs. i,ooo in cash. 
On discovering the theft I remembered that the box had 
contained a note for Rs. lOO. I procured the number, ])ut 
an inspector on horseback, with orders to ride hartl for the 
nearest railway station, take train to Calcutta, and there stop 
the note as speedily as might be. He found the thief cashing 
the note at the Bank of Bengal and brought him back by the 
next train. He was imprisoned fen* 2i years, and str<ingcly 
enough was brought before me some thia^c years aftei wards, 
when I was acting Deputy Coinmissioiicr of Police, in Calcutta, 
charged with burglaiy. I proved the previous conviction and 
he was sentenced to seven years’ imprisonincnr. In my capa- 
city of visitor of the jail I had the satislaction of seeing that 
there was no undue lenity in the execution of tlic sentence ! 
In this case a sharp Calcutta thief found the railway a double- 
edged weapon. The orderly had been sent to me by a Deputy 
Inspector-General, wn'th a splendid character, and a request for 
early promotion. His treacherous breast was decorated with 
at least one medal for military services. < I need liaiilly say he 
did not return from leave, nor could he be found at his home. 

Some years later an abkari darogah absconded with a large 
sum of money. I asked my assistant, an exceptionally shrewd 
and trustworthy native officer, to endeavour to trace him. 
After a while he brought to me a boy who .said that the 
darogah had taken hiih off suddenly by rail to a city three 
days’ journey away. He was an ignorant laJ and could tell 
us little more than that he travelled west, changed carriages 
several times, and observed that the telegraph posts, at first 
iron, were latterly stone. The Assistant Superinteiulent tlien 
discovered that the darogah had some friends in Hyderabad, 
so there we despatched a head constable, and two constables, 
with tite necessary credentials, and a pair of handcuffs. After 
a week or so they returned triumphaiit with the truant whom 
they had found in that city, where according to one of Colonel 
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Ewart’s witnesses “ criminals are hidden for ever.” Here again 
not only the railway, but the post — telegraph post especially, — • 
stood us in good stead. 

Major Ramsay in his recent work, “ Detective Footprints,” 
fully acknowledges “ the eff>cicnt aid, afforded by the telegraph,” 
and gives an inteiesting example. 

Colonel Ewart himself, by the mouth of another witness, admits 
with reference to the telegraphic arrangements in Chicago, 
that “ electricity cii-tiimvents the crooks.'’ What is wanted is, 
that the police may have fiec use of these valuable auxiliaries. 
This of course is right, and so far as my experience goes, we are 
not stinted in this respect. True, our budget allotments under 
these heads are not magnificent, but there is not the slightest 
difficulty in getting them enhanced when real necessity arise.s. 

In regard to being behind the times, and no better able to 
cope with the criminal than we were in i86i, I would ask 
Colonel h^wart whether he thinks tlnat we have not a better know- 
ledge of our criminals ; whether they are not more closely 
su[)crviscd ; whether we do not prove previous convictions with 
gn'cat(?t*certaint)’, and thus secuie heavier punishments ; whether 
the Criminal Tribes’ Act and other additions and amendments 
to the Ciiminal Code are altogether inoperative ; whether the 
jail system has not been improved ; whether reformatories are 
useless; whether the Police Curette is waste paper; whether 
th'" lighting of toums is more favourable to thieves than to 
police ; whether the use of photography, however limited, * has 
not afforded some aid ; and, finally, wdicther the enhancement 
of State Revenue, the safety and facility of communications, 
the expansion of trade and commerce, the improved social con- 
dition of the people, and the protection against famine effected 
and secured by these^ very sinning railways, post offices, and 
tclegraj)hs, is all of no avail ? 1 wall not do Col. Ewart the in- 

justice to suppose that this is what he means, yet the gist of 
his indictment seems hardly to stop slun t of it, except where, 
W'ith apparent inconsistency and curious phraseology, he attri- 
butes the eradication of the Thug in part “ to the great strides 
which telegraphs, railways, and all the, more recent advances 
which civilization has made in tin's country.” 

Another blot on our system of criminal administration, 
pointed out by Colonel Ew^ait as tending to ah increase of crime 
is, that “justice often fails in itn endeavours to convict through 
want of proper machinery for prosecuting ; and professional 
murderers and robbers, of whose guilt there is no doubt, are 


• Since this was written, sanction to the permanent employment of a 
photographer has been accorded to the Police Department by the Bengal 
Government* 
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often discharged on points of faulty technical procedure, and 
are again let loose on society” 1 venture to tliink that in the 
words I have italicized may be found an explanation of much 
that Col Ewart deems unsatisfactory. It is a well-known 
weakness of police officers that they aie prone to believe the first 
function of justice to be to endeavour to convict'' ; wnd 
conviction be not obtained, they look upon the proceedings as 
a failure. They seldom reflect that tiic greatest of all failures, 
is when the innr.cent man is convicted instead of the guilty. 
This is a double Cedamitx’, for not only is needless injury caused, 
but the chance of relieving society from the dc])rcdations of 
the real ciiminal is much lessened. Hentham truly says, tliat 
every ])rccaution which is lu t absolutely necc^.sary for the 
protection of innocence affords a dangerous lurking place for 
crime. He might have added with equal tiuth, lhat ludhing 
is mf)rc favourable to the guilty than neglect (T necessaiy pre- 
cautions for the protection of ihc innocent. I'he weakness 
of which 1 iiavc spoken is by no means pccuh.ir to IikIm ; it is 
common to ]K)licc officers all over the world. It has been a 
source of frc(|uent com])lamt against the Irish police, aird pc'r- 
vadcs the whole system (»f French criminal administration. 
Sir Henry Hawkins, in a recent friendly address to the London 
police, especially warned them against the wn*f)ng attitude often 
adopted in ^celdng [wimarily to obtain conviction.^, and f)nly 
secondarily, to satisfy the claims of justice. Serjeant Ikal- 
lantync c<»mmcnt.s on the same tendency, and cites se\cral in- 
stances witliin his experience of endeavours made; by the Lon- 
don ihjHcc to cemv ict ];eoj)lc wrongfully. A notable cxamj)ie 
of this was the celebrated Pclizzioni trial where, owing to the 
2 :)olice supprc'-sing idicncc as to the finding of the knife with 
wdiich the murder was committed the Londfai i)ul)lic was scan- 
dalized by the spectacle of two per-.ons l}*ing under seiilcnco 
of death for a enme whidi, it was clear, had been committed by 
only (>nc. 

Colonel Kw'art quotes w'itli approval the following passage from 
a paper by the late Major Newberry : — In India w^e are daily 
proving more technical and the difficulties of convicting the 
ically guilt)’ arc miu h increased by the new Cotie of Criminal 
Procedure. We have no public j^roseculor.s, and the 2 )Owcr 
of the police to pro.sccute has been taken from them. The 
pow’er of rnterrogation lias been vastly reduced, and it may be 
justl)/- said of our Indian Law’, as a wxdl known WTiter lias 
said of the English law’^ — ” Ilis (the prisoner’s) w’holc tiealmcnt 
now-a days seems like one continuous apology for putting 
him to the inconvenience of arrest, anti an organised effort to 
.shield hiiT) from tlie attacks of that society, wliosc j^eacc he 
has probably broken ; and the very same consideiation is 
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shown him to the very end.” Owin^ to there being no pub- 
lic pic^scciitor, and the power to prosecute leaving been taken 
from police ofticcis, except inspectcjis, luinor cases arc peihaps 
not so wcil conducted as they might he, but in seiious ca.^es there 
is nev( r any difficulty in obtaining llie services (;f the G jvern- 
mentJPleader, or, in exceptionally important cases, C(3unsel from 
Calcutta. ^Advice can be luad for the asking from the Legal 
Kememl)ranccr, and in Calcutta llie i)olice have the Govern- 
ment Solicitor ayd-Advorate General at tlieir elbow. Indeed, 
it is an open (.question whether the wretchedly poor and igno- 
lant man, likely to be selected as the victim of a fal>c cliaige, 
is not in this re.spect very much worse off th<m we arc — more 
especially at sub-districts in charge of ovcr-zcalous }oung 
Magistrates bent U[)on i educing crime, and as yet too unsophis- 
ticated to believe that guile can Ihid an abiding place in the breast 
of a sleek, intelligent, sinarth’-clad guaidian of the peace*. I 
rcmcmb( r how, once upon a time, the sc.des fell from the e}'es 
(‘1 an earnest } oung Magisliate, when, looking up suddenly 
from the la cold, he caught a liitheito much trusted Inspector 
ing his outspiead hand to a witness fiom whom the answer 
‘ five ’ was net ( s^ary to the success of a case. 

case (;f 'J'afa/zul, tailor, is eiven by Colonel Ewart, appar- 
ently as an instance of a gross failure of justice. This doughty 
knight of the needle liguied as an approver in the case of the 
pros(‘eulion of a formidable band of Afghan robbers and 
assassins, and at the last moment retiMctcd his evidence cowed 
with tin eats th.it Amir Khan’s Affghan fiiemls would have 
life f(>r life ; he tlieiefore chose the lesser evil and went to jail 
as a [)eijurcd witness” I do not know upon what evidence 
this view of tile case is based, but I can say that, according 
to my experience, the explanation of Tafazziil’s conduct might 
have been, with at least as much piobability, that he was in- 
\eigled into a false ccjiifession by one or other of the police w lies 
i)l which Colonel Ivwart can liardly be ignorant, and subsequently 
seeing through tliem, found too late that men betray. Granting 
that a tailor may be found w ith sufficient courage to join in 
such an cntei prize, is not the improbability that he would 
dale, voluntaiily, to peach upon .such desperate accomplice.s, 
at least as gieal as the prcLahih’ty that having done so he 
would fail back upon a certain punishment in the, perhaps, 
vain Iiope of saving himself from a problematical one ? Any 


* N. .5. —The bombay Government lias just set ibe good example of 
sanctioning the employment of a Pleader for the defence in all minder 
cases coming befoie the Couit of .Sessions, or the High Couit, in which a 
pnsonei is uniepitsented, the cost being defrayed by Government. Since 
the above was wniten the Madis Government has taken similar action, and 
it now only remains for Bengal and the Upper Provinces to follow suit. 
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way, it is not clear how a perfect prosecuting machinery could 
have averted the catastrophe. 

My views on these matters are naturally much influenced by 
my experiences at G^ya, where I found that the police had fur 
many years systematically supplemented honest cndeavouis 
to unravel crime by the fabrication of false evidence against 
innocent persons. This was managed principally through a 
gang of criminals of a desperate type whose very existence 
was unknown, except to the subordinate pc^lice. It was the 
interest of this gang to keep crime going, and a right merry 
lime they had of it. The police were propitiated by a share 
in the spoil, and the secret insertion of a portion of the stolen 
property into the houses of innocent men, whereby it was found 
easy to extract false confessions implicating others. Though 
serious crime did not abate, the police were thus enabled to 
point to a fair percentage of convictions. Often the wretched 
victim, finding that he liad been deluded by false hopes, retractctl 
his conlcssion, alas ! too late, and like Tafazzul was sent to jail, 
or the case so carefully piej)rircd by the police, altogether 
collapsed. Recantations are often attiibuled to the inflc4c*^ce 
of fellow-prisoners and muktars, or to a revulsion of feeling 
on the part of the prisoner, and these hypotheses may. in 
some cases, be correct, but I venture to say that, e.xccpt where 
denial is ob\iously useless, full admissions of guilt, not followed 
by recant<itions, or substantial benefits to the confesst^r, arc 
very rare. Latterly, the Gaya Police, emboldened by success, 
or seeking to vie with certain officers of a neighbouring di'itrict, 
who had attained celcbiity for skill in the detection of mail 
robberies, caused a number of these offences to be committed, 
and astonished the public by the unwavering certainty \viti\ 
W'hich they discovered the plundered property. Rerncmbciing 
the adage that those who hide can find, my suspicions were 
at last fairly aroused, and awaiting my opportunity, I was 
at length rewarded with ampfe proof of tlie guilt of the 
police. With the loyally rendered aid of a native officer, sent 
specially to assist me, — the same who subsequently tracked the 
Abkari darogaii to Hyderabad — I succeeded in exposing the 
whole nefarious business, and bringing the offenders to punish- 
ment. Tlie evidence was much strengthened by the confessions 
of two sub-inspectors, one before and tlie other after conviction, 
to the effect, iuUr alia, that the confessions of their victims 
were utterly false ! Here, at any rate, we have indisputable 
proof that c<infessions, though strongly corroborated, may yet 
be false. For the confessions of tlie victims had been corrobo- 
rated to the satisfaction of their judges, and those of the police 
officers, to the satisfaction of the judge who tried them, and 
of the Inspector-General of Police, who personally tested the 
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evidence. Finally, after reviewing the whole proceedings, the 
licngal Government expressctl itself in the following terms : — 
Mail robberies, which were formerly of fr ;qiient occurrence 
“ in the P<itna Division, have cntirc‘ly ceased since the rem(»val 
from the police force of all officers, and men believed to have 
“ been implicated in the fabric<ition of false charges. There is 
‘‘ little do 4 -il)t that most of tht* mail roljberies for many years 
“ past were committed with the connivance of the police, who 
“ shared the plunder, and then raised their own reputation by 
** seeming the conviction of either innocent persons or some 
‘•of their own accomplices.** 

When the practice of extorting confessions was common all 
over India, many Wi*re the devices of the old police for this 
j)urposc, some horribly ciuel, other ludicrously ingenious. Heic 
is an exami)le of the latter : — on the occuiivnce of a dacoity a 
number of suspected ])er.sons were seized, taken, to the than- 
nah, and separately confined. A sack was then well flogged 
by one iuiikandaz, whilst another howled piteonsl)’, vocifer.it- 
ing that he would tell all if only mercy were shown him. A 
^) ams(^ ,tlien took place, after which the most likely victim was 
intofmed that a confi-s^iem had been nirwlc which implic.ited 
him, and that if he did not confess also, the effects of a similar 
castigtition would be tried. If he dcclaied he had nothing to 
confess, he w'as told that this was immaterial, lie need only 
nnd^c a statement corroborating th .t of the man who had im- 
plicated him, and the police w’ould make it their business to 
ensure his C'^cape as a witness for the crown. His story was 
then taught liiin ami. the darog.di’s case began to look up. 

The days of e.xtoriing confessions by downright personal 
violence, regardless tT the injuries inflxted, or mai ks left, arc 
1 am sure, long past I regret 1 cannot s[)eak so confidently 
in regard to oMier metltfods. Recently a sub-iiispcctor of Gaya 
was shot dead by a secret assassin, and when a cause for his 
murder was being sought for, it appeared that he had tortured 
a man and his dau ^iitci -in-law^ in the most disgusting manner, 
without inflicting any bodily harm, in order to extract a clue 
in a theft case. Nothing of this was even suspected till the 
man had been shot aiul a searching enquiry set on foot. Twice 
in former years I attempted to establish charges of resorting to 
violence against this man, but failed, from the case with .which 
evidence can be tampered with, or suppressed, e.specfally by the 
police. When I was at Dinagepore a Sub-Inspector tortured 
a p(»or wretch by pouring water over him, and fanning him, on 
a cold night in January. He died from the effects, and the 
sub-inspector expiated his crime at the Andamans, In Nuddea 
when I was there, an Inspector, the best educated and fairest 
spoken native officer it has ever been my lot to meet, tortured 
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four men by trussing' and suspending tliem from the roof, head 
downwards. Both (^f tlicse cases may be fonnd mentioned 
in Dr. Norman Clievers’ valuable work on medical jurispru- 
dence — a work in which instances of mental and bodily torture, 
inflicted to extort confessions may be* found ad-nauseam. Atro- 
cities of tlie kind above described aie, I hope, now very rare, 
and false confessions are usually obtained by means IWt involv- 
ing bodily torture. 

No provision of the law is held in greater contempt* and more 
SN'stematicall}^ disrcgardetl by subordinate police officcis than 
that which provides that no inducement shall be Iield out to an 
accused peison to confers. In such slight estimation is it held, 
that more than once police officers have boldl}^ stated to me that 
Cv‘>nfessi<)ns weie obt. lined by means of illegal, if nut false, pro- 
mises. Colonel iMvait himself bears testimony to this. He 
writes : — “ To liring charges to conviction, the police a[)ply tor- 
tin c to suspicious pci sons, ov they induce them to confess under 
promise of jiardon or acquittal. Infiocviitparson^inrcoftcnthn^ 
condemned. Even if tiu: innocent man be hanged, tiie police feel 
no compunction, so long as they r iccivx f.ivoiira!>lc lep'^rt in 
their service books, and the gvK)d (>j)ini()n of tiieir supeiif)r c)rri- 
cers.” I could even cite one instance in whieli credit was givcm 
to a pidicc oflicer by the provincial head of t!ie force fur inducing 
a pi isoncr to confess. The Engli->h police are little, if at tdl, 
better tlian their Indian biethicn, in this respect. Recently a 
county Magistrate wrote to the papers to expose a trick by 
wliich, to evade tin’s law, the confession is extracted by one 
policeman, whilst another, the enquiring officer, swears that he 
has held out tif) inducement. The Magi'^trate coinplaiiuxl that 
he had brou<ght the matter to the notice of the chief of the 
police force concerned, but with no result^ 

A word about corroboration — nothing carries conviction more 
surely to the minds of inexpei icnccd judici.d officers tlum 
tlie s(j-called corroborative evidence often prodiiccvi by the 
police — it seems to escape them that corroborative evidence 
can as easily be fabricated as any other I rcmcini)cr an 
instance of an officer in charge of a police station falsely 
recording in his register tjie absence from liomc of certain 
bad cliaracters on a particular night, with a view to aid a 
neighbouring police officer in getting up a case against them 
several months afterwards. It is by no means difficult to 
jier.^uade a person who has been robbed to corroborate a 
false confession, and recoup his own loss by falsely identify- 
ing valuable articles found in the house of a victim, and 
resembling the property stolen. On one occasion, in my 
experience, an artifice of this kind was exposed and defeat- 
ed in a most unexpected and decisive manner. The pro- 
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perty in question was a quantity of silver ornaments. The 
accused asked the Judge to examine closely a pair of arm- 
lets. He did so, and observed that a link was missing 
from one of them. The accused then Asked the complain- 
ant what had become of tlie missing link, and was told, in 
reply, that if had been lost long before. The mother of accused 
was then called anti produced a link which tallied exactly with 
the rest of the armlet. The police endeavouied to discredit 
this evidence b}' searching in the bazaar for a similar link, but 
they failed to find one. Ultimately it wms discovered that the 
robbery had been the handiwork of the police themselves. 

A pernicious custom of making over to the police, for 

purposes of further enquiry, persons who have been arrest- 

ed on suspicion, or have made a hasty, untested confession 
of guilt, affords the police excellent opportunity to extort 
confessions and fabricate corroborative testimony. In a 
case of this kind, which came under my notice, an accused 
person, against whom there was no evidence to speak of, 

on his return to jail asked to be shaved. Tlie barber put 

ddvvif*Tiis razor, for an instant, whereupon the prisoner 
seized it and made a genuine attempt to cut his own throat. 
He explained that tlic treatment he had experienced at 
the hands of the police had made him desperate. In two 
other cases, within my cx[)cricnce, persons in police custody, 
charged with minor offences, took the earliest opportunity 
to hang themselves leaving the world to guess, if it could, 
the cause of their premature end. 

It^may be asserted that the abuses I have described could 
not have taken place if the superior officers of police had 
done their duly. To this I reply that the reputations of 
many of our best officers are at stake. I myself had been 
longer in tlie Gaya district than any of my predecessors, 
wlien I discovered wliat was .there going on. Besides it 
is an old, old, story, that men are loth to see what they do 
not wish to sec. Nothing was more clcaily established 
than this by the shocking revelations of the Madras Torture 
Commission. This is what Mr. Grant Wrote on the subject : 

“ I cannot rise from a perusal of the Torture Report with- 
“ out feeling that there has been a degree of blindness.* slow- 
ness, dulncss and inaction in the Madras Collector-Magis- 
“ trates in relation to the practice of realising revenue by 
“ toiture, which certainly so many active and intelligent 
“ gentlemen would not have shown if the torturers had been 
“ private persons, and the object had been something in 
‘‘ which these Collector-Magistrates had no official interest. 
** I say this with sorrow, and I make allowance for the false 
“ position in which these officers were placed.’* 
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Nor was the evil confined to Gaya alone: a reference to 
the records of neig^hbouring^ districts showed that the police 
there had little cause to boast of moral superiority. In one 
district a rini^lcader of the fiaya ^an^^ had bccMi used by 
the police to ^ stolen proj^erty, and bcin^ caiij^ht in 

the act by the owner of the house and prosecuted, citc»l 
the other members of tlic as witnesses to his character, 

and cerlainl}'- no one harl a better ktiowlcd<^^c of it. In another 
case a member of tlie had the effrontery to appear 

before an unsiis[)ecting* Judi;c as a rcsj>ectable, formal witness 
to the finding of stolen proj)crty b}^ the police in a house where 
he himself had previously secreted it ! 

In another district a pet detective would, but for an 
unbelieving jury, have cncom})asscd the conviction of cer- 
tain innocent persons for robbing the mail, the evidence 
against tlicin being the finding of the valueless and re- 
jected plunder in tluiir houses. The valuable portion of 
the plunder was found two }'ears aflerwaiJs in another 
district in the possession of tiiievcs, suspected of being in 
league with the police of a third district. In tliiT'^'thiid 
district a person ninowly escaped conviction for robbing 
the mail, o)i his ouii conft'ssion, corroborated by the Jigg'iog' 
up of a mad bag. Fortunately for him the postal authorities 
repudiated the bag, an 1 a split in the police camp caused the 
production of the rc<d hag. and the conviction of aiiotiier person 
who certainly was Ic'.s guilty than the pi)licc themselves. 
This case attracted the notice of ^Ir. Turtoii Smith, then 
attached to tlie Post.d Department, and had that gentle- 
man’s shrewd snsj>icions been followed up, the later 
villainies at Gaya might never have occiiried. 

Sir J. 15. Phear in his recently piihli'^Jicd work entitled an 
Aiyan village in India and Ceylon,” gives a graphic picture of 
police action in Bengal, which, impressed as I am with my ex- 
periences at Gaya, seems to me so rcinaikably faithful, that I 
take the liberty of quoting it in cxienso, Mr. Monro has offi- 
cially denied its truth generally, yet the w» iter’s experiences were 
not brief nor confined to one locality, Npr can he be charged 
with entertaining a prejudice against natives, lie writes: 
“ There can be no doubt that in some parts of Bengal the 
profession of a dakait is sufficiently lucrative to tempt 
idle men to brave its risks. If somewhat irregular mea- 
sures were not taken to suppress it, probably it would attain 
unendurable dimensions. Accordingly, the police may some- 
times be found waging a warfare against dakaiti which is charac- 
teristic. When information of a dfikaiti having been com- 
mitted reaches the thannah, a darogah, with a few chaukidars, 

• La^dn la^dnd^ m*aas to implicate by meins of fabiicaied evidence. 
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f^oes at once to the sj^ot. He satisfies himself by inquiries 
as to who are tlic reputed hiiduiashcs of the neighbourhood, 
and then immediately arre^-ts some one, two, or three of them, 
such as he thinks will be most likely untWr the circumstances 
of the case, to serve his •purpcjses. Having thus got these 
unfortunate men into their hands, the police, by piomises of 
pardon, coupled with material inducements, winch in most 
cases, amount to a refined system of torture, procure them 
to make confessions and to implicate a great many others of 
the previously ascertained buditiashes. The next step, of course, 
is to arrest all these and to search their liouses. At this stage of 
matter tlic Cfjiiqdainant is in a position, such as to render him 
a ready tool of the police He will have a nest of hornets 
about his ears for some 3 *e<irs to come, unless lie succeeds in 
bringing a convicticju home to each of llie arrested men. So 
he seldom finds much difficully in recognising in the searched 
li')Uses ai tides which had bi'cn stolen from him. If, however, for 
any can.^e, he cannot at fust do this, the police liave recourse 
to a vcr\' simple expedient for the purpose of assisting him. 
'i'l«rj''^btain fioiii the bazar or elsewhere articles similar to 
those wliich the conijilainant sa)\s he has lost ; and under color 
of watching the j)i i'^oiuu'-^’ hou -es, manage to get these articles 
secietcd in or about the plcm^sc^, according as opportunity 
ma\' offer itself. About tins time the sub-ins[)ector or other 
olheers, chaigcd, it i*. termed, with the investigation of 
the case, comes up'»n the ground. Also the piisoners, who 
have all of them been sejiar.itely, and coiist.intly worked upon 
by the pedice, luive general 1}^ become jiliablc enough to con- 
fess, in accordance with the story marked out for them, and 
sometimes even arc peisuadi'd to point out (under the guidance, 
of course, of the chaKkiiiars) the vei)^ places where the imported 
ai tides liave bt;en concealed! Tliesc places are generally, 
for (d)vious leasons, moie often outside the accused peisoii’s 
homestead than inside, such as in tanks, trunks of trees, 
under tiie soil of the khet, &c, But sometimes opportunity 
serves for placing the articles inside the vciy hut of the 
dwelling. Tlie inspector on his arrival.thus finds his case com- 
}>lelc ; he takes it before the magistrate ; the evidence of the 
w itnesses is written iKiwii ; the aitides are piodiiccd and 
sworn to. Jt seems that the)' have all ]:)een f('>und in the 
prisoner’s possession in consc(juencc of information, or clues 
afforded by the prisoners themselves, and the case for the 
prosecution is overwhelming. But even the very last nail 
is rivetted by the prisoners, or most of them, confessing in the 
most satisfactory manner possible. Thereupon they are all 
committed to take their trial at the sessions in due course. 
On entering the prison-wall^, the stale of things changes very 
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ii\uch. The committed prisoners are relieved from the imme- 
diate personal supervision and control of the police. They 
conveise freely with one another, and with the other prisoners 
waiting trial ; they also communicate with mooktears, or law 
agents, concerning their defence. They find that whether 
innocent or guilty, they have made great fools of themselves 
by confessing at the police dictation ; and the upshot of it is 
that, when the trial in the sessions court comes on, they all 
plead not guilty, and say that their former confession were 
forced fiom them by the police This, however, avails them 
but little. Their recoidcd confessions are put in against them 
and the court, with the remark that prisoners always do retract 
when they" get into jail, holds that the confessions are supported 
by the cliscoveiy of the articles, convicts the prisoners, and 
sentences them to long terms of imprisonment or ti ansportation. 
When a case of this character occurs, the Sessions Judge is 
not usually epiite unconscious of the police practices in these 
matters, but he is almost invariably in the paiticular case 
before him (and often rightly) so convinced of the guilt of 
the persons whom he is trying, that he is astute enough,, to 
find out reasons why the confessions produced in evitlcnce 
weic made voluntaiily, and why" the alleged finding of the 
stolen articles may be depended upon. C3n a comparatively 
leccnt occasion of this kind the Judge said, that he could not 
help seeing that the police had behaved very cruelly to the 
prisoners, and had made them illegal promises of pardon in 
ortler to extoit confession, but still he thought that the tiis- 
covery of the articles on the premises of the diffeient piisoncrs 
(effected by the Wriy, in a more than (axlinaiily suspicious 
manner) entirely corroborated, and rendered trustwortliy, the 
confessions which were made. Tlic mode of actit)n on the 
part of the police, which is above illustrated, is a survival from 
former times, and is from its nature very difficult of riddance. 
The tendency of the Bengal policeman seems to be to force 
out truth rather than find out truth. He is not apt at building 
up a case with independent and circumstantial mat'^-rials, drawn 
from various souices, and would certainly never willingly ven- 
ture to present to the court which has to 'try the case, merely 
the constituent materials, IcAving the court itself to put them 
together. He feels it necessary to take care that some, if not 
all, of the witnesses should narrate the vvliolc case from begin- 
ning to end. There is also extreme readiness in the lower 
classes of Bengalis, when under coercion or pressure, as in 
all whose civilization is of a servile order, to say anything 
to the extent of accusing themselves, which they may be led 
to think will smooth the w<iy out of immediately impending 
danger ; and this is coupled with cxtiaordinary quickne^s at 
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perceiving the existing stale of things, comprehending what 
will be agreeable to those who care for their information, and 
making their statement consistent therewith. The police are, 
theiefore, naturally under great temptatic^n to avail themselves 
of a means of evidence wkich lies so near to their hands, and 
is so entirely adapted to their puiposc. But bad as confessions 
of prisoners, evidence of accomplices, declarations of dying 
men, who have played a part in criminal occurrences, generally 
arc in Europe, thi^y aic, for the cause just mentioned, greatly 
worse in Bengal. They cannot safely be relied, upon even 
as against the speakers thcm^^elves, except as a sort of 
estoppel, unless they be corroborated. As against others, 
they arc of hardly any value at all. If the circumstances of 
native society were not such that suspicion commonly directs 
the police to the real offenders, convictions, on a basis such 
as that exemplified in the text, could not be tolerated. * 

It was at Gaya, in connection with the fabiication cases, that 
I first came to realize to its full extent the greatest of our dif- 
ficulties in the prosecution of cases, 77.cr., the ease with which 
Avitej^ses in this counti)' can be tamj)crcd witli. Here the cri- 
minal with money has a distinct advantage* over the public pro- 
secutor. It is often in the power of a perjmed witness to si)oil 
a good case with little or no danger to liimself. ,In regard to 
pure legal technicalities, however, we are certainly not worse off 
than the police at iujine. Charges of housc-breaking by night 
do not fail, because wc cannot piuvt* the liand of the clock to 
have passed the hour of nine. Nor arc indictments quashed 
because two stolen stockings prove ncjt to he a pair. Admitting, 
then, that “justice does often fiil to convict” guilty men is it 
not clear that unfortunately there is mucli to be put to the 
contra side of the account? When Sharafudiii, the poisoner, un- 
burthened his guilty ^)rcast, it was found that two innocent 
persons had been convicted of crimes committed by him. One 
of tiiem managed to get acquittVd on appeal, perhaps on some 
“technical point of faulty procedure”! In a recent number 
of this Kcviczv, it is related that, not many years ago, in the 
city (T Amritsar, t(a‘turc was resorfed to, under European 
supervision, with the ’result, that pcifectly innocent men confe.ssed 
to the murder of Mahomedan bufclicrs who had really been 
put to death by Kiikas under the influence of religious fanaticism. 
Tlic unfoitunatc men who had falsely confessed were sentenced 
to death, and were only saved from suffering the extreme 
penalty of tl^c law by the accidental discovery of the real 

* also a note on some of the methods resoited to by Police Officers 
to exioi t confessions, communicated ti* I'r. Ntu'man Clieveis, by a tiust- 
wonhy naiive gentteman, and puoliohcd ai pp. 573 74 ^f lus woik on 
Juuspiudeiice. 
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murderers on the occasion of the Kukas’ attack on Malcr Kotta.” 
About 1874 a victim of the Ilowiah Police escaped the 
gallows only, by the unexpected appearance of the person he 
was charged with murdering, who had been represented at the 
trial by a bundle of bones ! Even in England, where the machi- 
nery of the law is believed to be freer from imperfections than 
is the case in India, several unhappy instances of wrongful convic- 
tion have occurred in recent years, and Sir Alexander Cockburn, 
to his honour be it spoken, made it one of hisTirst duties when 
he came to power, to make what reparation was possible. If 
then, our legal machinery is to be improved, let not the real 
ends of justice be lost sight of, in an over-anxiety to suppoit 
the police, already powerful enough. 

A further cause of inefficiency is said by Colonel Ewart to be 
the ccllularity of our police system and a want of continuity 
in, and co-operation between, the police forces of the different 
districts, provinces, and native states. In Heng.d, every branch 
of the force, witii one important exception — the Calcutta po- 
lice — is under the control of one officci, the Inspector Ge'Kjral, 
aided by two deputies. Isolation is preventeil and unifornifty* 
secured b}’ means of these three inspecting officers. Tliey vi- 
s’t every district as frequently as may be, never less than 
once a year, and communicate the result of their wide ex- 
periences, to the various district superintendents, personally, 
and by letters, circulars, and the Police Gazette. That tlieir 
control is in most respects real, will, I am sure, be vouched for 
by every district superintendent. In the Panjab, the province 
is parcelled out am )ng three Deputy lns])'jctois General, a sys- 
tem long ago aba!id(;ned in Bengal, and to this extent is more 
cellular than Bengal. Continuity of action is said to be impossi- 
ble, because the several Deputy Inspcctcns General have dif- 
ferent ideas. The Inspector (icneral is said to be isolated, and 
unable to make himself felt, kis work falling to the \ot of 
young personal assistants, who want the experience necessary 
to ballast their opinions. Tins state of things, no doubt, requires 
remedy, and a trial might be given to the 13 engal .system where 
the work of supervision oVer a larger, more populous, and per- 
haps, on tlie wlude, more impracticable area is pci formed, with 
fair efficiency, by one officer less than is cmph)ycd in the Pan- 
jab. When, by the further extension of railways, or the ap- 
pointment of another Deputy Inspector General, it becomes 
pos.sible for each supervising officer to visit annually and .spend 
several days in every district of the province, then, and not till 
then, will the division of duties, proposed by Colonel Ewart, be 
an advantageous refonh. 

In regard to the important exception of Calcutta, I am in- 
clined to think with Mr. Wauchopg, that to absorb its police 
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into the general body of the constabulary would be to weaken 
both by too great centralization. It would, perhaps, be better 
to extend the metropolitan police jurisdiction, so as to include 
within its grasp the numerous townshi[)s .lying within a radius 
of a few miles, and affording a refuge to the ci iminals whose 
field of operations is the city of Calcutta. With respect to 
other provinces, there is no doubt a break of continuity in po- 
lice action, but the effect of this is much mitigated by the pre- 
sence of naturai obstacles to intcr-coinmunication, such as 
sparsely inhabited mountain-ranges, jungle tracts, broad rivers, 
difference of race, ciccd. and language. The police isolation 
is indeed less than exists between the vaiious countries of 
Europe. Only a )’car or two ago Great Britain itself was cut up 
into no less than 290 distinct p(»licc districts, and the head con- 
.stablc of a little Kentish or Devonshire borough was just as much 
an autocrat in his own little circle as the chief constable of a large 
country or borough. In some instances, and notably British 
I^urinah, there is little or nothing to be gained by greater cen- 
tralization. Assam was deliberately severed from Bengal be- 
• the two together were found unmanageable.* It is im- 
possible to weld into one homogeneous whole, elements so 
discordant and incongiuous as aic to be found in the several 
police forces of the great continent of Hindustan and its depen- 
dencies. At the s.nne time, I agree with Colonel Ewart, that 
our railwa}’ police jui isdicti<:)ns should, as a lule, be contermin- 
ous with r.dhvay man<igements. And the experiment might be 
tried of a bod)’ of spcciall)’’ trained police, located on the rail- 
ways at frontier posts, and strategic points, to watch for crimi- 
nals passing from one ])rovincc to an )ther. The value of this 
last measure would, however, probably be found to be less in 
practice than aj)j)cars^(ui paj)cr.. 

Tlierc slujuld, too, I think, be some officer with a taste for the 
business and sufficient leisure to make a sj^ccial study of organ- 
ized and ramified crime and to act as advi.^er of Government 
on the one hand, and the local police on the other. Tlic 
Superintendent of Thuggee and D^icoity might, I fancy, be made 
available for this purpose. • 

In the eyes of Colonel Ewart, the most important defect 
of all in existing police arrangements, is the want of a special 
and efficient detective agenc\% acting under one he.id, and carry- 
ing its feelers by means of the railway into eveiy nook and 
corner of the country. The inability of the ordinary police to 
deal with the wide-spread crime of cattle-theft, which particu- 
laily harasses the people, and injuriously affects their prospcrit)% 
is. Colonel Ewart thinks, “alone sufficieirt to prove the necessity 

• The last Ciazette noufics the fart, tint the Chittagong Hill Tracis have 
been formed into an ii.depcndciu Tolice charge. 
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for improving existing detective ability in the police/* The 
precise method by which a detective force would improve off 
the face of the land this tnuiblesoinc evil is not described. 
“ What the people of Uie Punjai» want, fiist and foremost, is, 
security for their persons and property,*' says one of Colonel 
Ewart’s witnesses ; ‘'until we give them this, it is like offering 
them a stone for bread, to construct their canals, roads, and 
railways.” But as we have sought to shew, it is these very canajs, 
roads and railways which do more than anything else in the 
way of affording prr)tcction to life and property. “ One of the 
most important advantages to the detective police (and for 
this purpose it must be well paid) will be to secure information 
for government, and curtail the evil of professional agitation, 
religious, political, and foreign.” Well and good, provided that 
this can be effected without establihhing a hateful system of 
espionage such as exists in France and Russia, It is related 
that when this systenn was at its height, in France, under the 
first Empire, even the KmjM'css Jo^ephiiK* herself was a paid 
agent, bribed to betray the secrets of her illustrious husband to 
the crafty Fouche. At [>rcsent, in Russia, every other 'howl 
keeper or cab driver, fn* aught (^ne knows, may be an emissary 
of police. ** Now that all is over, I lUiiy as well inform you that 
I was told to keep an eye (jn you,” •j.aid a Muscovite to a 
friend, after tlie coronation and I had oiders to seize you 
at the first movement you nnide,” replied the fiiend. This 
story hardly exaggerates the state of police tyianny to which 
people are subjected in the country of the Czar. 

Be it remembered, too, that the ministry (T 1831-2 were so 
“ monstrously indiscn?ct ” as to use the I.ondon jx)Iice as political 
spies, and thcrei)y played into the hands of William Cobbet, 
who devoted tlie la^t years of his life to hunting out instances of 
oppression and coniiption on tlic part of the newly established 
force. If precedent and cxi^criencc be of any value, then, it 
is a measure of doubtful expediency employing detectives in 
matters political. 

It may be as well here to take a glance at the detective 
agencies at home and abroad. In the year 1851. so .says a 
Parliamentary Report, the pol,icc of London attained its highest 
point of efficiency under the able management of Sir Richard 
Mayue, who died in 1868. It was under this regime that 
inspectors Whicher and Field, the latter immcn'talizcd by 
Dickens in the character of Inspector Ihickett, achieved renown, 
and that the greatest feat of modern detection was accomplish- 
ed, viz., the tracing to New York, and capture of Franz Muller, 
the murderer of Mr. Briggs, Yet Colonel Henderson, wlio 
succeeded Sir Richard Maync, found at Scotland Yard a 
special force of only 17 Detectives, viz^^ I Superintendent, 4 
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Inspectors, and 12 Sergeants. He at once set to work to 
increase tliis force, which ultimately numbered some 300 of all 
ranks. The increase was ccitainly accompanied by a dimi- 
nution of grave crime, but this was ^ttiibutcd by the Home 
Secretary as much to the beneficial effects of reformatories, 
established all over the country, as to anything else. Moreover, 
the night* watch was largely supplemented, in parts of the 
town where crime was most common, by bodies of the police, 
deputed spccially.for purposes of patrol. At first everything 
went merry as a marriage-bell. Then came the Benson, 
Mciklejohn, and Druscovitch scandals. The special force 
fell into disrepute, the very name of detective was abhorred, 
and Mr. Howard Vincent was installed as chief of the cri- 
minal investigation department. This department was, when 
he entered it, “ a liot bed of corruption.” He cleansed it 
morally, and imparted to it a higher and purer tone than had 
ever prevailed before. His system was open and above board, 
and is thought by many to have failed by reason of its too great 
publicity. The Saturday Revicia complained that its first 
•bfcs^Iiitss appeared to be to supply copy to the newspapers, 
owing to which it had become ‘‘a rule to wliich there is liardly 
any exception, that an offender escapes unless a confederate 
betrays him, or he is starved into surrender. If he is caught 
by a policemen, it is because some provincial officer has gone 
to work on his own account,” 

Mr. Vincent's views as to detection differed widely from 
Colonel Ewart’s For instance he wrote, “ the idea that a detec- 
tive to be useful in a di^ti ict, mu'^t be unknown, is erroneous 
in the great mass of cases, as he is then unable to distinguish 
between honest men, who would help a known officer, anti 
others.” At the saiyc time he depi coaled the other extreme. 
The proceedings of the dynainiiers, whcicby he was nearly 
blown up in his own office, were follow<*d cltj'^eh' by his retire- 
ment, and the investigation of ciimc in luigland is now in tl.e 
hands of Messrs. Jenkinson and Monro, bolli retired Indian 
Civilians. Mr. Jenkinson is, I believe, an advocate of the 
approver system, by means of which, he made his reputation 
in Ireland, when the Dublin detectives were at a nonplus. Mr. 
Monro has left a mark upon the 13 tjngal Police which it would 
take years of neglect to efface. He never, so far as I am aware, 
advocated the resuscitation of a detective department in Bengal. 
What then tlie future of this branch will be in London it is 
at present impossible to predict. Certiiin, however, it is, that 
if Sir W. Harcourt’s public utterances are to be believed, there 
is no present intention of placing it on the footing of the Paris 
or Berlin detective forces. 

The only other European detective system with which I am 

3S 
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to any extent acquainted is the much vaunted French system. 
The French police may be a more complete and efficient piece 
of machinery for the purposes in view than the Englisli police, 
but its merits are, accoeding to our ideas, more than balanced 
by its defects, and the mischief it ‘works. And I for one de- 
cline, in the absence of better proof, to believe in the extra- 
ordinary success often attributed to its detective branch. I 
will illustrate my generalization by an instance of want of 
skill and mischief done. Mr. Grenville Murray, a highly 
respectable London merchant was, only two or three years 
ago, detained for four weeks in a Parisian gaol and sub- 
jected to all sorts of privations and indignities, in comparison 
with which the treatment of Mr. Walker at Purneah was as 
notlting, before the clever Paris detectives could satisfy them- 
selves that he was not one of a gang of Russian Niliilists. 
He was confined au secret, subjected to frequent interrogations, 
and finally shut up with a mouton, or sp\’-prisoner, charged with 
the duty of worming out his secret. This is his account of his 
third appearance before the Juge d* In.struction. “He was 
insolent, brutal, full of menaces, saying that 1 had greatly '"ds 
ceived him, that my accomplices had made full avowals, im- 
plicating me as the chief author of the conspiracy against the 
Czars life, and that as I now stood in danger of my head, 
it behoved me not to show ignorance any longer, but to make 
what atonement I could for my foul crime by ample confession. 
There was not a word of truth in the judge’s statement, for 
1 subsequently learned that the police had not succeeded in 
arresting the Russians, but the unhappy man was putting 
foith all the aitifices of a trade which obliges him to bully and 
lie, or to wheedle and lie, according as it may serve his purpose. 
He raved because he could make no casp against me, and was 
bound to try the effect of a little terrorizing, so as to satisfy 
his conscience that he had tried every means of getting, at the 
truth.” , . ’ . 

“ He ended by working himself up into a regular passion and 
remanded me again for a fortnight.” It will be observed that 
whilst this farce was being enacted the real criminals, of whom 
Mr. Murray luul given his ^captors a minute dc.scription, had 
passed through Paris and made good their flight to Russia. 
This is not a case of misconduct on the part of an individual, 
but part and parcel of the unwholesome French system. 
Mr. Murray found many other prisoners undergoing a similar 
ordeal. If further illustration be wanted, it may be found in 
the cases of Le due de Praslin, Madame Leinoineand the monk 
Le’otade in the affair of St. Cyr, cited in the Works of Goodeve 
and others on evidence. 

The mouton, or spy-prisoner dodge, has been occasionally 
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resorted to on the British side of the channel. Holloway and 
Haggerty were convicted in London in 1807, on evidence thus 
obtained, and in consequence a riot took place at their execution, 
which resulted in serious injury or death -to nigh 100 persons. 
The manoeuvre was also tried and failed, I believe, at Dublin, in 
connection with the murders of Mr. Burke and Lord F. 
Cavendish, 

Wliat I am in search of, and have hitherto failed to find, 
is some authentit instances of French detective superiority, 
which cannot be matched by an equal number of instances 
of skilful detection under the English system. Why is it that 
French papers arc so fond of attributing their undetected crime, 
such, for instance, as the great robbery of St. Denis, to 'les rossig- 
nols Anglais'? If the Fiench detectives are so surprisingly 
cute, how is it that Paris is a favourite hunting-ground of the 
London swell-mob ? If the London police are so remarkably 
inferior, how is it Ics Grecs of Paris do not oftener visit the 
wealthiest city of the world ? 

Turn we now to experiences in the East. The first institu- 
fi^i of the nature of a detective force attempted by the English 
in India was the far-famed department for the supression of 
Thuggee and Dacoity, created by Lord William Benlinck about 
1830. The Thugs had been long known to exist, much as death 
is known to be ever piesent ; but it was not till 1810 that the 
British power became fully alive to the fact that these miscreants 
were no myth, begotten of Hindoo fancy and fairy-tale legend, 
but a positive and daily reality, who were daily, nightly, nay 
hourly strangling unfortunate way-farers in all parts of the 
country. Spasmodic and ineffectual efforts were then made 
to exterminate the unholy society ; but it was reserved for 
Major Slccman to aciomplish this. The immediate circum- 
stance which led to the establishment of a si^ecial organization 
for the suppression of Tliuggee is thus narrated by Meadows 
Taylor. “ One evening in 1829, as Major Sleeman, then the 
Deputy Commissioner of the Saugor District, was seated at 
his tent door, a man, advMiicing rapidly, threw himself at his 
feet, and begged to .be allowed to inaltc an important commu- 
nication, but that Mrs. Sleeman ^lould withdraw. He then 
proceeded to relate that he was the leader of a gang of Thugs, then 
not far off, and that the grove at Numdesur, in which Major 
Sleeman's camp was pitched, was full of corpses of travellers 
who had been murdered. Next day the hideous proof was 
given by exhumation of dead bodies where he pointed out 
their graves, and no time was lost in apprehending the gang 
to which tlie leader had belonged. Many of them became 
approvers, and by degrees circle after circle of information 
spread till they, covered all India,** 
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An idea of the approver system, as applied to the Thugs, may 
be gathered from the following brief summary of facts, taken 
frf)m some lectures on Indian History delivered by the late 
Sir James Stephen to the students of Ilailcybury College — “The 
special police were absolved from all responsibility to any court 
of justice, or to any local government. The English attach- 
ment to the writ of habeas coipus was ‘ got rid of* The new 
police were authorized to detain suspected men in jail for any 
length of time whatever. They were authorized to put not 
onl}^ damaging questions to the accused, but even to ‘ worm 
the Truth (?) out of them by promises of pardon, if so they 
might be tempted to betray and turn approvers.* It was not 
deemed at all necessaiy to pro\c a ciiminal act against an 
accused man in order to imprison him. The first gang of 'J’hugs 
ever seized was actually detained in prison for seven years without 
ihcir guilt being proved. At last, however, it was ‘ made known 
lotluMn’ that evidence sufficient to procure tlicir conviction 
had been obtained, ‘on which these men finding there was 
use in holding out, confessed their own guilt and that of their 
neighbours’; and on their evidence a ‘vast number’ of'^dit’gs 
and 13acoits weie seized. ‘ Many of these people were executed.’ 
The approvers were not put to death. ‘ Thi.s shows’ says Sir 
James, ‘that a wise and brave man (Lord Hastings) will bicak 
other id/e oltstac/es (\\) so also the most cherished and 
dearest principles of his country to get at that without which 
neither country nor social life are worth having. I mean peace 
and justice^ (!) It was well that he had courage to punish the 
criminal before his actual conviction, but (he concludes) 
* it ivoiild have been far bitter if the neccessUy for snch vicasurcs 
had never existed at all,' “Just so,” remarked an able 
commentator writing in this Review : “ It would have 

been far better. We .see no reason to boast of the system 
thus lauded ; for the very utmo.st lliat can be .said in its favor is, 
that it was a mexst lamentable ncce.ssity. But we do not think 
it was a ncce.ssity at all. The husbandman slept and his ene- 
my took the opportunity to sow weeds in his crops, and then 
the awakened farmer sent ignorant, rough-handed laborers, not 
in a position to di.stinguish , between wheat and tares, to root 
out the latter at whatever damage to the former. Had steps 
been taken to make the regular police an efficient and active 
body, and the dacoits been proceeded against under the pro- 
j)er and righteous .safeguards to justice which are so essential 
to all social pio.sperity, wc believe that the same benefits would 
have been obtained without the gross injuries which must have 
been inflicted by thaf abnormal, arbitrary, we had almo.st said 
violent, .system which condemned men on the evidence of 
known and infamous miscreants whose safely depended on 
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ihe destruction of others ; and upon what were curiously called 
‘ full and voluntary confessions* made by wretches after a long 
and painful, and apparently hopeless detention, unjusti^ed by 
any evidence against them. Government having failed in the 
duty of raising a good and* regular police* supplied the deficien- 
cy by thCj to say the least, dangerous expedient of those dacoi- 
ty commrssions which an effective regular police has at length 
abolished.** 

The use of eviclpnce of accomplices is of course not neces- 
sarily bound up with a special detective organization. It has 
been resorted to in all countries and in all ages, with one re- 
markable exception. Under the Roman law it was a rule, ac- 
cording to some jurists “ woithy perhaps of imitation,*’ that the 
evidence of an approver should be cntiicly rejected. No man’s 
freedom or reputation could be endangered by the malice of 
one who confessed himself a criminal. The rule has not, how- 
ever, been imitated in England, and its breach gave lisc in the 
middle ages to grave abuses and serious miscarriage of justice. 
Piisoners tortured by gaolers were forced to become appiovers^ 
v\Ttliout much danger to the criminal, for jurors, suspecting 
the manner in which the confessions had been obtained, were 
reluctant to convict. The wretched approver seldom leaped 
any benefit from his enforced treachery, for if not done to death 
in gaol, he was almc st certainly slain on release by the fiiends 
of the persons he had denounced. The confessions were often 
false, and were frequently ictracted when the accused, asserting 
his innocence, demanded the wager of battle.* 

Tlie detc'^tation in which approvers were held by the people 
in earl}^ times exceeded, if possible, that now accorded to them. 
Yet, infamous, and untrustworthy as it was, evidence of this 
kind was commonly and unrestrictedly used, till the arch- 
appiovcr, Titus Oates, having established a reign of terror, tlie 
scandal reached its height. The necessity of estimating at its 
true value the evidence of jTpprovcrs wms forced upon the 
autlKU'iiics, and hcncefoi th testimony of this sort was received 
only with due caution and under proper restrictions. 

Vile as it is, under pr(*per safeguards, good service has often 
been rendered to £hc cause of justice by this means. The 
atrocities of Buike were satisfactarily brought home to him by 
the evidence of his accomplice Hare, and the murtler of Mr. 
Wcare was established against Thurtcll by the confessions of 
Hunt and Probart. More recently, the murderers of Lord F. 
Cavendish .and Mr. Burke were hanged on the testimony of 
their confederate Carey. Some of the early features of the ap- 
prover system seem to have distingiyshed this last case — 


♦ Pike's History of Crime in England. 
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denunciation from within the walls of a gaol, sympathy of the 
local public with the criminals, and ultimate assassination of the 
betrayer. Hare, too, narrowly escaped with his life, having been 
recognized by somq workmen and thrown into a lime-pit, 
thereby losing his sight. Still, as a fule, there can be no doubt 
Mr. Laing Meason • is right that “ to do the work of detection 
by means of appi overs is not only a great mistake, out one for 
which, in the long run, the cause of justice and order has to 
pay dearly.” • 

To pursue the history of detective organizations in Bengal : — 
The Police Commission of i860 aware, no doubt, of the difficul- 
ties in the way of efficiently controlling such a machinery in 
India, where the by-patlis of detection are proverbially dirty, 
recoided it as their unanimous conclusion, that no detective 
branch of the service should be formed, and that every part of 
the police should be held lesponsible for every duty, preventive 
and detective, properly belonging to it. In the face of this 
resolution Mr Carnac, the first Inspector-General of Police in 
Bengal, in 1863, the year in which the Thuggee and Dacoity 
Department was abolished as a special agency in British terri- 
tory and its operations icstricted to Native States, succeeded in 
establishing a detective branch of the new constabulary in 
Bengal. A special Inspector and ten constables were attached 
to each of seven districts, where organized crime was most 
prevalent, acting under a Superintendent attached to the office 
of the Inspector-General at head-quarters. The officer selected 
to fill this important post was a gentleman who had rendered 
good service in the abolished dacoity department, and was 
thoroughly acquainted until the language and character of the 
people of Bengal. 

Afier a trial of nine months, Mr. Canute wrote : — “ I am com- 
pelled to state that I do not consider having a separate head 
an advisable plan. A spcci.il detective police in this country 
would be a most powerful engine of oppression, if misemployed, 
and would therefore require constant supervision and almo.st 
daily watching. . . “ Magistrates are disposed to look with 

suspicion upon circumsiagees obtained out pf the regular course. 
The delicate chain of circumstances which we are accustomed 
to associate with detective police at home is almost useless in 
Mofussil Courts. Magistrates will not convict except on 
strong recognition coupled with discovery of property.” Mr. 
Carnac went on to point out that all that had been ac- 
complished by the special agency might have been just as 
well effected by the regular force. 

Mr. Carnac proved a true prophet, especially in regard to the 

• ‘^Dcieciive Police, by Laing Mcaaon — Ccntuffi May 1883. 
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treatment of the department by the judiciar3^ His successor, 
however, an officer of little police experience, became a warm ad- 
vocate of the detective system. His views on this subject were 
identical with those of the able head of thg special branch, and 
were thus expressed : The detective department should be ex- 
tended. It is true that it may be an instrument which cuts both 
ways and requires careful watching, but in this country it is 
absolutely necessary to cope successfully with certain classes 
of crime ... It is but applying to the' Police the well- 
known principle of division of employment/' Accordingly, the 
department w^as extended and placed upon a somewhat different 
footing. In those days. Deputy Inspector-Generals were 
in charge of separate circles, as is still the case in the Panjab, 
and a detective inspector, elevated to the rank of Assistant 
District Superintendent, with a staff of Head Constables and 
Constables, was placed at the disposal of each of these officers. 
The Deputy Inspector-Generals took the place towards 
these bodies which the Superintendent had hitherto occupied 
The Detective Superintendent was retained at the head office 
toij^cci^e and collect reports, and offer such suggestions as his 
very gicat experience and knowledge in this branch enabled 
him to make. If a particular class of crime should make great 
head, he was to be deputed to work it in pei son and, for the 
time being, to supersede the local officers. The salaries of the 
Assi'^tants were to be increased ycarl^^ up to a certain amount, 
such increase to depend upon the proofs they afforded of con- 
tinual energy and ability. 

Even at this early period the career of the new branch had not 
been altogether unchequered or unchecked, and the Inspector- 
General had already to take up cudgels in its defence. “ Much 
has been said, ” he wro^e, “ against the practice of keeping men 
for detective purposes only ; but I am convinced that for certain 
classes of crime special men should be charged with the business 
of detection. These men should have nothing else to do ; if they 
have other things to do, it may often happen, that the motive for 
doing the other thing may be stronger than the motive for pursu- 
ing the detection of criminals ; if they have nothing else to do, 
and it is found that the means of detection are not vigorously ap- 
plied, the Assistant would be blamed?' There was no lack of vi- 
gour in the detective department organized under these auspices. 
Their most important operations were directed against pro- 
fessional prisoners. The plan adopted was invariably this : a 
prisoner undergoing sentence for this offence was interviewed, 
and, in the hope of pardon, confessed and implicated accomplice.s, 
who in their turn confessed and betrayed others. The system 
resembled that of the defunct Thuggee Department, with this 
important difference, that whilst under the old system persons 
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arrested were prevailed upon to become approvers, by a guaran- 
tee that the sentences afterwards passed on tliem, of death or 
transportation for life, would be held in abeyance during good 
behaviour, nothing short of a free pardon could be given to an 
approver making a clean breast of *it under the provisions of 
the Code of Criminal Procedure. This awkward ^ restriction, 
and the absence of any magisterial power, were thorns in the 
side of the detective authorities. It was argued — I quote 
Colonel Hervey, Superintendent of the Thirggce and Dacoity 
Department — “ that professional criminals always revert to crime 
directly they have renewed opportunities for doing so, and 
released approvers have never formed any exception to this 
general rule.” With due deference to Colonel Hervey, I am 
bound to say that I can cite, not one, but many instances of cri- 
minals, some of them these very prisoner-approvers of whom I 
am writing, who have for many years past, altogether abandoned 
their former diabolic profession, and betaken themselves to 
honest industry. Either, then, this is not at all a hard-and- 
fast rule, or the approvers I refer to were not the habitual cri- 
minals they professed to be. The readiness with whicTi 
bers of them unburthened their breasts to the Bengal detec- 
tives is perfectly astounding, and in every case sent to trial, 
the confessions were fully corroborated. Sometimes crimes 
were divulged which had never been repoitcd, and the witnesses 
to which could not be traced. At other times the self-accus- 
ing criminals were identified by victims who, with rare good 
fortune, had survived the deadly dose. A large number of 
convictions were obtained and several persons capitally pu- 
nished. Some of these latter were men who had confessed, 
yet their fate did not cure the mania for making a clean 
breast of it which seemed to seize upon* these unhappy wretches 
so soon as they fell into the hands of the police. The evi- 
dence was certainly wrought up in a masterly manner ; but 
there was nothing in the way of detective skill to astonish, 
except the unvarying certainty with which the clue-giving 
confession was obtained. 

As foretold by Mr, Carnac, the proceedings of the depart- 
ment were looked on wijh grave suspicion by many of the 
magisterial and judicial authorities, and before the revised 
system had emerged from infancy, two of the Extra A.ssistants, 
as they were called, had been reported to Government and 
recommended for dismissal, as guilty of unpardonable offences, 
whilst a third had been convicted and imprisoned on a charge 
of fabricating false evidence. They had the benefit of warm 
supporters and ablb advocates, and escaped punishment, the 
last-mentioned being acquitted by the High Court. 

It cannot, however, be denied, that it was a serious scandal 
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that three out of four selected officers, on what Colonel Ewart 
calls prize wages, and under what was considered efficient 
supervision, should, in so short a time, have become obnoxious 
to the gravest strictures o£ local officers,* judicial and depart- 
mental, who had the immense advantage of observing their 
conduct <^n the spot. The censure, coming as it did from vari- 
ous quarters, could not justly be attributed, either to depart- 
mental jealousy or local prejudices, or to judicial partiality or 
imbecility ; and even had this been different, these scandals would 
stilhremain an objection to a department constituted as this was. 
The detective branch, under the aegis of the Inspector-Gen- 
eral, continued to struggle on, battling with the prejudices of 
Magistrates, till, iiri870, reduction becoming imperative, it was 
singled out for extinction, whilst its laurels, won in the Wahabi 
prosecutions, weic yet green. Their champion, the Inspector- 
General, was at this time absent, and upon his return recorded 
a Jeremiad over .the early death of his bantling, but no serious 
attempt has been made to resuscitate it. Beyond a small body 
<if selopcted officers, attached to the central office, whose services 
cTre occasionally placed at the disposal of local officers, for parti- 
cular purposes, theic is at present no special detective agency in 
Bengal. Yet, whenever unusually intricate or ramified crime has 
presented itself, there has never been any difficulty in finding 
officers to cope with it. And not to go beyond the four corncis 
of Colotiel Ewart’s report, thcie is much to create a belief that 
in this respects Bengal is no -exception. 

When 1 held the post of personal assistant to the Inspector 
General of Police, I was brought into frequent communication 
with the officers of the detective branch, and what struck me 
forcibly, as being an unhealthy .sign, was their extreme jealousy 
of each other, amouiTiing to absolute hatred. To such an 
extent was this carried, that in private conversation they did 
not scrujde to hint, that the successes of their rivals were 
affected by means of the foulest crimes. Whether true or not, 
the.se insinuations were not calculated to inspire one with a 
feeling of confidence in the force. There was, too, a hanker- 
ing after increased J^ower, and a disposition to resent any 
interference on the part of local officers, who, scattered as the 
detectives w^cre, alone could effectively supervise them. 

There was at this period another detective force in Lower 
Bengal, whose existence was likewise doomed to be ephemeral ; 
and the vyorking of this ' corps d iHite] I liad a still better oppor- 
tunity of observing. I speak of the detective branch of the 
Calcutta Police force which was created in^ I think, 1864, when 
the Calcutta Polke was re-organised. Its constitution was very 
similar to tbut of tlie detective branch of the constabulary. 
There a well paid superintendent with jurisdiction over 
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the whole urban and suburban circles. Two inspectors had 
charge, each of a division of the above, with a subordinate 
staff of native officers at each section house, where also 
there resided an inspector of the regular force. The superin- 
tendents and inspectors of both forces were mostly Europeans 
or Eurasians. The whole was subordinate to the - Commis- 
sioner and Deputy Commissioner of police. In point of super- 
vision it would have been difficult to secure anything more 
perfect. The force was compact, within di small area, and 
watched by a numerous staff of officers on salaries graduated 
from Rs. 200 a month, in the case of the detective inspec- 
tors, to Rs. 3,500 a month in the case of the Commissioner, 
Besides which there were always upon it the jealous eyes of 
the omnipresent regular force, and the gaze of a comparatively 
enlightened public. Yet with all these advantages and pre- 
cautions, instances of grave abuse of power occurred but too 
frequently. I will mention a few^ which have imbedded tliem- 
selves in my memory. It was an invariable rule that prisoners 
in the custody of the police should be brought daily ^before 
the Commissioner or his Deputy, either for remand or to 
commi,tted to trial. On one occasion, a prisoner, after his release, 
turned about and displayed to me a back of an unusually 
reddish tint, saying he had been beaten with slippers during 
the night. Its all false your Worship,'' said the officer who 
brought him before me, “ that's the natural color of his skin,” I 
told the man to come to me again a week later, and he did so 
with a skin of a normal hue. Another day a man was bi ought 
up with a broken arm, and the superintendant explained that 
a native corporal had accidently hit him in the cells with a bar 
of iron which happened to be there. I need hardly say that 
the prisoner's version of the story was very different On a 
third occasion I was asked to remand a man for 24 hours, as 
he was likely to point out sonte stolen property. 1 did so, and 
on the following day after I had released him, he went straight 
to a magistrate of the suburbs and complained that he had 
been toitured by being zvalked about ail night by native officers, 
who held him by means of a cloth twisted round his arm, 
'I’here was a deep scar which the police alleged he had himself 
secretly produced by means of some corrosive substance. The 
native officers were committed to the sessions, but acquitted. Mr. 
Wauchope, then Judge of the 24-Pergunnahs, tried the case, and 
told me afterwards that walking about had always been a 
favourite method of extracting information with the Calcutta 
Police. But why did not tlie victim, for such he undoubtedly was, 
show me his arm ? * He said because he thought I had an 
interest in torturing him ! The case is mentioned by Dr. N. 
Chevers in lus manual of jurisprudence. 
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Mr. Wauchope was no believer in the dodges wliich form 
the stock-in-trade of some classes of detectives, and which 
he styled finesse. His was a rough and ready system,— 
which could not fail to secure the object he had in 
view. One of his methods was this : — (!)n the last day of the 
moon he ^directed the inspectors of all the sections to bring 
before him the known or suspected burglars of their respective 
circles. He would then ask the inspector of B. section whether 
he knew the antecedents of the burglars of A. section, and 
if, as was usual, he replied that he did not, they were transferred 
to his custody for 24 hours for enquiiy, and on the following 
morning were similarly passed on to section C. The burglars 
of section B were in like manner transferred to section C, 
and so on through all the sections. There were, I think, Just 
14 sections in the town, sOj before the burglars of section A, 
were released, 14 days had elapsed, and the moon, the enemy 
of nocturnal thieves, had again begun to shed her protective 
rays over the sleeping city. This plan was a refinement upon 
the tactics of the old darogah, who made a common practice 
keeping the of his ciicle at thannahs during the 

Krishu Pukh ox half of the moon. Another drastic measure 
of Mr. Wauchope was the despatch by rdhddri to Peshavvur, 
of all ruffianly looking vilayatiSy or strangers, from over the 
ARghan frontier. This expedient, involving as it did police 
custody for several months, did not meet with the approval of 
the authorities in the Upper Provinces, and was put a stop to 
by Government * 

But let us return to our muttons — I had almost said wolves. 
When Mr. Wauchope wiis summoned to the Commissioner’s 
chair, to lestore confidence after the assassination of Lord 
Mayo, one of his first steps was to abolish the detective branch 
of the force, and to retain at the central office, for especial pur- 
poses, a very small number of the most skilful investigators. 
How this plan answered I kfiow not, as shortly afterwards 
I was removed from the Deputy Commissionership. The officer 
placed at the head of this small force had previously figured in a 
remarkable case, which it may not be,uninstructive to take a 
glance at. A lady staying at Belvedere misse<l three valuable 
diamond rings, and her ayah was •suspected of having stolen 
them. After the regular police had failed, the services of the 
above officer, who had the reputation of being about the best 
detective in Calcutta, were expressly asked for. He deputed 


♦ The union of Magisterial and police powers in the same functionary 
inevitably leads to more or less arbitral y use of these powers. In Calcutta 
the exercise of Magisterial powers by the head of the police is, I believe, 
now much restricted. 
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to Belvedere, to play the part of khitmutgar* and worm out 
the ayah’s secret, a native subordinate who had proved useful 
on former similar occasions. The ruse proved only too siicces- 
ful, the pscudo-kit producing after a few days a diamond which 
he said the ayah, ifi the plenitude of newly-begotten love, 
had confided to him to sell. The diamond was closely exa- 
mined and believed to have been extracted from One of the 
stolen rings. The detective was then in.structed to represent 
to the ayah that he had sold the diamond to advantage, 
and to endeavour to persuade her to entrust \he others to him 
for saleu He returned saying, he could get nothing more 
from the woman as she suspected him. She was questioned, 
and denied liaving had any dealings with the man. She was 
nevertheless convicted and imprisoned for one year. She ap- 
pealed but the conviction was upheld. About three months 
afterwards the missing rings were found uninjured inside an 
ink-bottle on the lady’s table, whcic it is believed they were 
dropped by a child. The ayah was of oourse pardoned, and 
curiously enough the whole detective skill of the Calcutta 
police was unequal to the task of discovering wlience canhxi the^ 
diamond produced by the detective ! The subordinate had to 
bear the whole brunt of the affair. The European officer was, 
however, subsequently, I believe, dismissed, in connection with 
.some irregular, if not fraudulent, transactions. When last 1 heard 
of him he was adverti.sing his services as a private detective. 

The story of the diamond rings reminds me of an anecdote 
related by Lady Bloomfield, of General Blenkcndorff, who, 
when minister of police, missed a pocket-book full of rouble 
notes, and made the police undcrstanc^ tliat he expected to find 
it promptly. A few days aficj wards the sum was returned 
to Jiim, without the pocket-book, which w’as reported lost. But 
in the meanwhile the mini>tcr himself had found it, notes and 
all, in his fur pelisse. Lady Bloomfield charitably supposed 
that the police collected fron? their own pockets the sum of 
money, wdiich liad never been stolen ! 

I now come to the . question w hether or not a detective 
agency is w^anted in Bengal. If such an agency could be ap- 
jdicci without ri^k of the abuses and .scandals which have been 
.shown often to have occunod in special forces of this kind, 
tljerc can be little doubt that the public w'ould be gainers. 
But if such evils arc inseparable from such an organiza- 
tion, it is equally certain, I think, that wc are better without it. 
Colonel Ewart promises novel revelations in regard to the 
manner in which the regular police now harass the people to 
conceal their incapacity, but where is the guarantee that Jiis 
detectives will not act as detectives have acted before, in 
spite of high pay and close supervision ? 
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It has been argued that men who have nothing to distract 
their attention are more likely, per se, to detect crime 
than others who have miscellaneous duties to perform. 
Tliis sounds reasonable^ and true, but we miisfbear in mind 
that the raison d c tre of the detective is the existence of crime 
requiring detection, and if crime of this sort is scarce, there is 
a temptaflon to create it. In the words of Sir W. Scot^ 

those who make a trade of discovciy are likely to aid 
their-researches by, in vent ion.” The case of the I'cgular police is 
diflferent. When their detective business is completed their 
avocation is not gone ; and they are best employed when pre- 
venting. rather than when detecting, crime. The disappear- 
ance of difficult crime is not always a good reason for reducing 
the members of the regular police, but it would be, I opine, 
in the case of detectives. It may be doubted whether officers 
.specially selected for their intelligence and piobity would 
stoop to actions involving so much depravity. The histoiy of 
Clime, liowever, affords ample proof that they will do so. It 
is only recently that the London detectives were found to be 
^^eoin^ themselves in practice by tempting people to sin, and 
now the head of the Dublin detectives has been found guilty of 
I)rocuring false charges of a scandalous nature against innocent 
persons. I remember too a cjisc in which the Bengal detectives, 
by way of keeping themselves before the public, supplied metal 
to some persons wherewith to coin gold mohurs. They then 
pounced' upon them in the act, and sent them for trial, getting 
for their pfiins a severe reprimand from the High Couit, coupled 
with a threat to treat them as abettors if they repeated the 
trick. The tlctcctivcs professed to think themselves very ill- 
used ; and granting that the accused were really professional 
coiners, the offence was certainly a comparatively venial one. 

I proceed to consider by what means the detective is expect- 
ed to acliieve a greater measure of success than an ordinary 
policeman. In the first place, lie is to be an altogether more 
gifted personage, and like a poet nasiilttr non fit. He must 
be possc.s>cd of intelligence, craft, quick sight, quick ear, active 
mind, and ready faculty for adopting all circumstances to ^uit 
his oion use *aud purposes^' Thc-'C are, according to Colonel 
Ewart, tlie distinctive attributes of the true detective, and are, he 
truly says, to be found among the criminal classes, “ who from the 
nature of the lives they lead, and the circumstances under whicli 
they were born, and reared ” are accustomed to bold or subtle 
undertakings, ever watchful for information which may bring 
plunder to their hands, or enable them to elude detection and 
pursuit. The Thugs especially are instanced as men who, 
under other conditions and otherwise directed, might have been 
converted into astute detectives. If this is the sort of material 
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from which a detective force is to be formed, all I can say 
is, I pity the people, I do not believe that craft and dissimula- 
lion can co-exist with honesty and loyalty in the same breast. 
I believe that every rrjan who can justify treachery as a means 
whereby to benefit the public, can similarly justify treachery 
as a means to forward his own individual interests. ^ The case 
of Clive and Omichand may be cited against this theory, but this 
was an isolated instance in a long and lionorable career, and the 
exception, if ft was one, proves the rule. Writing, I think, of 
Lord Bacon, Macaulay attributed nine-tenths of the calamities 
which have befallen the human race, to the union of high in- 
telligence with low desires. Fouche, the father, so to speak, of 
the system advocated by Col. Ewart, is a remarkable instance 
of the truth of this remark. He was undoabtcdly the craftiest 
of men, and carried his address to such a degree, as to make 
it believed that whercjvcr four persons were assembled to- 
gether one was in his pay. Yet was he of such a ^depraved 
nature, that on one occasion when out of power, he was actual- 
ly committed to prison for robbery and other crimes. He 
was several times detected by Bonaparte — another .strikiwi^. 
example of the truth of Macaulay’s reflection — in secret com- 
munication with Mettcrnich and the British Government, 
and narrowly s<ived his head. He favoured the plot of George 
Cadoudal and Pichegru and then caused their arrest. But 
this was, I suppose, according to detective principles, justifi- 
able. 

Col. Ewart has, however, other strings to his bow. “ I must 
not,” he adds * be understood to mean that the part of the 
population which produces the Indian criminal is the only 
source from which detectives may be drawn ; for I know, 
and wish to assert that, in every grade and profession of native 
society in this country, men arc to be found who possess the 
special faculties described,” — men who, I suppose, it may be 
fair to assume, would, under other conditions and otherwise 
directed, have made excellent Thugs ! 

My own view of the qualities most useful in the detection 
of ctime may be summed up in the words, intelligence, obser- 
vation, perseverance, probitv. A combination 5f these four 
qualities are raie enough,* but is nevertheless to be found 
under favorable circumstances, even in the force as now con- 
stituted. The favorable circumstances most es.sential are, I 
think, fair emoluments, efficient supervision, and an absence of 
extraordinary incentive, or pressure, to achieve success. Col, 
Ewart’s scheme, whilst fully providing the two first, is favor- 
able to a different policy in regard to the third condition. 
He thinks that high pay and fair supervision will secure 
honesty in a class specially liable to stray into devious course^' 
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though at the same time he makes his prizes dependent upon 
success. If there were any certainty that the success were 
real, this would, of course, be an unexceptionable airangement, 
but all experience tells u\ that there can b(i nothing approach- 
ing to such certainty — that the natural proclivities of detec- 
tives, such •as desciibed by Col Ewart, combined with tempta- 
tions and opportunities, are almost sure, sooner or later, to lead 
them out of the stiaight path. Col. Ewart appears to have 
been specially stiuck with the amount of latent detective skill 
to be found in the lowly rank of constable. Now, if there is 
one thing I abominate more than another, it is the Surdghia 
or detective constable. He it was who was principally res- 
ponsible for the villanies at Gaya. He figured as the go-bet- 
ween of the police and the criminals, the immediate instigator 
of crime, the instiumcnt by which evidence was fabricated 
and confessions wrung out ; and, as occasion required, himself 
the actual perpetrator of crime. The smartest detective offi- 
cers could do nothing without him : he was put forward as 
having^* by his natural instinct and inborn skill, devised a 
^StTe, and then by some subtle artifice entrapped the criminal 
with the evidence ’ of his guilt Upon him. A great deal w'as 
said of how these constables, insinuating themselves in dis- 
guise {ba iabdil libds) into the too confiding graces of the 
dusky Dosadhins, wormed out their husbands’ secrets ; but 
the event proved that all this was fine dust specially prepared 
for the eyes of conviction-loving district superintendents and 
credulous judicial officers. And what proof can Col. Ewart give 
that his pet Surdghias, Hari Singh and the rest, are any belter 
than those who for years deceived batch after batch of officers 
at Gaya, by no means distinguished for their imbecility ? 
Indeed, to judge from the case of Asa Ram, there is little to 
choose between them, except that Asa Ram had a stronger 
motive to remain honest than 4hcy. This man was, j-o says 
Col. Ewart, an unusually a.^tute dcleclive, worth at least Rs. 8o 
a month. Though uneducated, he was, out of the usual course, 
rewarded by promotion to the rank of head constable, j et 
this proved inadequate to protect him from the temptation 
of a pocket full of gold mohurs, which were held glittering 
before his eyes, in the chance case of the burglar Kullu ! The 
case is, as Col, Ewart says, instructive, but the moral he draws 
from it is diametrically opposite to that which I deduce. 

Walpole Siiid that he onlj' knew one woman who refused 
gold, and she took diamonds ! I will put his idea in a more 
gallant, if less epigrammatic, form, and assort, that ^ every man 
has liis price’' is a safe maxim when dealing with police. High 
pay will take the keen edge off temptation but will do no more. 
Fbr who shall put -a limit to man’s greed for gaiii ? If Asa 
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Ram’s wages had been more liberal, his price, perhaps, might 
have been higher, but if criminals can frequently command such 
sums as those disbursed to defeat justice by Colonel Ewart's 
friend, Amir Khan; burglar and^ irJuiderer, it is doubtful 
whether the Government purse is deep enough to place their 
police»en bej'ond the influence of temptation. ‘ 

A word now as to what Mr. Wauclmpe called finesse^ and - 1 will 
call, the puerilities of detection. It is believed by many that 
disguise is a valuable detective agency. Colonel Ewart appears 
to hold this view, so also does Mr. Laing Meason, before 
quoted, who relates how some bonds stolen from an Eng- 
lish merchant by his son were wonderfully recovered by 
un agent secret^ of the Paris police, who posed before liim 
in four different characters without being recognized. The 
case seems to me to liave been remarkably simple, yet Mr. 
Meason is astonished at its being brought to a successful! issue, 
fie does not tell us how the masquerading contributed to 
detection, though he .scoffs at tlie transparent disguises of 
the London plain-clothes-officers, which he says are, <iccord- 
ing to the chaff of the criminals tlicmselves, merely W(^h' 
to spare their feelings the scandal of ancst by an ordinary 
blue-Dottle. It is disa()pointing not to be told how this 
means may be turned to account. For, in the first place, 
it is, to my mind, a very difficult thing to effectually disguise 
oneself. Men are not readily .found endowed with the 
natural facilities possessed by such adcj^ts as Jonathan Wild 
and Vidoeq. Tlie former of these worthies is reported to 
have been able to dislocate his hip joint, and the latter 
to make himself several inches shorter or taller, at will. Even 
the disguises of practiced costumiers at theatres may often 
be seen through. I have read that one*^ Shoobratcc, who was 
hanged at Benaies for murder in 1853, returned to his village 
at the time when ihc .search was hottest for him, with no other 
disguise but a thick beard, yet was not for some time recognized 
even by his own relatives. But I am inclined with King James' 
philo.sopher to doubt the fact, and to remark that there are none 
so blind as those who wbn't .see. 

But assuming the disguise to be impenetrable, what is 
the next step? Is it thought that the detective will, in an 
assumed character, be admitted into the community and 
secrets of men whose profession is crime ? I do not for an 
instant believe it. Criminals may be, and are, like other men, 
ill the words of Carlyle, “ mostly fools,” but they are more 
fr^uently the perpetrators than the victims of ‘*thc confi- 
dence trick.” Vidoeq is said to have cleverly joined in a 
plot to give himself a thrashing. It is beyond doubt that 
tlie sum of liis villainies greatly outweighed the doubtffll 
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services he rendered .to justice. Criminals require an intro- 
duction of a sort which 1 believe is not compatible with 
the position, and duties of a police officer. In proportion 
to confidence gained, ^here niust be rfcal loss of lionesty 
and allegiance, not merely simulation of it. One cannot run 
with the 4iare, and hunt with the hounds, nor touch pitch 
without defilement. A police officer may, of course, contrive, 
with advantage, to conceal the fact that he is such, but 
this is quite another thing. Even this is not quite so easy 
as it seems, for Colonel Ewart himself seems to have penetrated 
the secret of two plain-clothes detectives he accidentally met 
at the Jullundcr Station. 

Mr, Howard Vincent attempted to ameliorate the evils unfor- 
tunately inseparable from the supervision of icicascd convicts, by 
deputing for this duty trustworthy detectives dressed as brick- 
layeis, carpenters, &c., but if Mr. Michael Davitt,* and others are 
t(3 be believed, the system, humane in its conception, was a 
farce in practice. . 

Disguise and other ruses are as little likely to be succcss- 
ftS^in real j)olice work as, for instance, the childish •devices de- 
scribed in the chapter ‘‘concerning the art of detecting thieves,'’ 
in the Qinon-t-isldm, or the ancient deceit of distributing 
sticks of equal length to suspected peisons, telling them 
that the stick of him who is guilty will assuredly grow 
longer, and thereby inducing the culprit to shorten his 
stick and afford proof of guilt Such trifling is, in short, 
to real detective business, what flying cigarettes are to 
Koot Hnmi — the spurious manifestations of Mahatmas to 
genuine Theosophy.* 

In order that I may not be misunderstood, and be thought 
to hold tlie cxtravagaitt opinion that strategy should never 
be resorted to by police officers, I will instance a case in 
which a stratagem was safely and successfully practiced. A 
native, belonging to a respectable family, absconded with a 
1 irge sum of mone}", leaving no trace of his whereabouts. 
A sharp constable engaged himself as a servant to the family, 
and after some time contrived to fi-nd* out that letters and 
remittances were occasionally sent ^to a distant place some- 
where on tlie North Western frontier of India... He lost 
no time in going tliere, and arrested the fugitive in his 
hiding place. Here there was no masqiierading, the rela- 
tives were not themselves criminals, and the production of 
the run-a-way was a perfect guarantee of good faith, 

I have already ^nentioned the case qf Franz MUller as 
an instance of real detective skill. Another specimen may 

•.‘‘Penal Servitude,*' hy Michael DiKs\\\^--Cf/nkmporat‘y RevUw^ Au- 
gust' 18S3. 


40 
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be found in the tradng of the murderer of Mr. Commissioner 
Fraser^ by John Lawrence, sometime Governor-General of India. 
In these, as in many other cases, each step can be satisfactorily 
explained, and one' is not brought fece to face with a glaring 
improbability, such as a confession without adequate motive, 
or a finding of stolen property, or other evidence of guilt, by 
almost miraculous means, or under circumstances reflecting 
seriously on the common sense or sanity of the accused. The 
probability that the evidence is true is faV greater than the 
probability that it has been fabricated. We cannot always 
have our crime investigated'^ by embryonic Governors-General, 
but we can get, and indeed have already got, men who are 
capable of following up a clue with a sufficient amount of 
perseverance and honesty. The honesty of some of them is 
so far proof against temptation, that rather than resort to trickery, 
they are content to be reckoned “ duflers,” or at least as 
devoid of detective skill. 

The source of corruption of the kind I have been con- 
sidering is, doubtless, sometimes the unreasonable demands 
of the public — or in IndTa whatever does duty for it-^v/ 
success, whether the circumstances of the case warrant it 
or not. The public press upon the authorities, and the 
authorities upon the police, as if the detection of crime 
were an exact science. The pressure is passed from rank to 
rank, gaining increased force, as a falling b(^y gains velocity, 
until at last it falls upon the devoted head of the village chow- 
kidar. This is an evil difficult to avoid. The public^ cannot 
know tlie merits of each case. 

Tiie work of individual officers should notbe judged by figures 
alone ; than which, proverbially, nothing is more fallible. One of 
the Gaya Sub-Inspectors in hisconfcssiofi, said — I quote from me- 
mory — “ formerly we used only to lagan in dacoity and other 
heinous cases, but after the introduction of the six-column state- 
ment, we took to laganning in burglaries also.” The statement 
icferred to was a form devised to sliow the results acln'eved by 
each officer, and upon which his promotion depended to a great 
extent. ' ^ 

There must, however, bcrsome criterion of police work, and 
so long judgment, based solely on figures is confined to 
large areas little harm can arise. It is when undue pressure 
is brought to bear in- small areas that mischief is done. The 
best and fairest way of criticizing detective work is, I think, a 
close examination of the undetected ca.ses with a view to see 
that no stone has been left unturned. The -Inspector, in hissul> 
district, can so overhaul every such case. The District 
Superintendent, in his district, can look into the undetected cases 
of his worst stations, and the Deputy Inspector General, attd 
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Inspector-General can satisfy themselves that this has been effi- 
ciently done. In theory the District Superintendent at present 
scrutinizes closely the 'action of the police in every case f but in 
praCice this is in large dis\icts impossible. No censure should ever 
be passed unless specific negligence or malfeasance could be 
pointed to.^ Officers treated in this manner work more freely and 
honestly, and the results attained arc in reality better than when 
pressure is applied at haphazard. Officers not being blamed for 
a state of things'they cannot prevent, are not so much tempted 
to betake themselves to irregular courses ; and being more at 
liberty to cultivate habits of self-respect, become more respected 
by others. The presence of the police loses most, if not all, its 
terrors ; respectable persons volunteer aid which would 
otherwise have been withheld ; and last, but not least, a better 
class of men are induced to enter upon the arduous and dis- 
tasteful career of a police officer. 

Colonel Ewart’s remedy for the defects he points to is the 
reorganization of the police of India on the following lines : — 
The Raijway and other police forces of the several provinces 
<t?»be subordinated to one head or minister of police, attached 
to the Government of India ; the district and railway forces of 
each province to be controlled by a District Superintendent, an 
Assistant Inspector-General, under a provincial Inspector-General 
of Police, as at present ; a highly paid corps de /lite for detec- 
tive purposes, both on and off the line, to be formed on the 
railway, with unbroken jurisdiction throughout • India aiul 
'controlled by a Director Gcneial of Criminal Investigations, with 
a Deputy Director General for each railway syNtem. In 
short, a double system, each officer of the regular force having 
a counterpart for detective purposes. The Director General 
to be on a footing with^ithc Inspectors General of each pro- 
vince ; tlie Dc|nity Director Gcneial with the Deputy Insf>ec- 
tors General ; the Assistant Inspector General with the Dis- 
trict Superintendent. The investigation of crime to remain, 
ordinal ily, with the District Superintendent, who is to have 
a small squad of chosen detectives from his district police at 
the head-quarters of each district. Organized crime to be taken 
up ^n provinces by tlie Assistant Inspector General, who 
is to be empowered to draw men fiom district squads to assist 
if necessary. The railway detectives are to be the flower 
of the forces — invisible, ubiquitous and omniscient. They are 
to watch and pursue criminals, collect and furnish information, 
but like the agents secret of the French police, never to dis-* 
cover themselves. They must be aj>le to deal with agitation* 
religious, political, and foreign ; to have a ’thorough knowledge 
of railway technicalities, and to be able to work everywhere, 
though usually posted at strategic points, Talent is to be 
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availed of wherever found, irrespective of age and other obsta- 
cles. The scheme is an ambitious one,/ and would no doubt 
furnish*the imperial Government with a powerful engine. The 
additional cost is estimated at six lakhs^a year. If this sum can- 
not be otherwise pi ovided, it is suggc.sted that the deficiency 
sludl be made up by contributions from the railway^i and post- 
offices ; by the utilization of the services of military pen- 
sioners ; by the substitution of cheap chowkidars and the 
establishment of telephones in towns. As a*sop to the railways, 
Colonel Ewait credits them with a large sum now paid as com- 
pensation for g(M)ds lost or stolen in transit. Tins visionary 
asset may be thought, by minds of less sanguine bent than Colo- 
nel Ewart\s, lo pai take rather of the nature of tlie chick still 
within the shell. Setting aside the consideration whether, even 
from a police point of view, the six lakhs might not be better appli- 
ed, there seem to be grave objections to the scheme. In the first 
place, the authority of local Goverments in police matters would 
be very much weakened by the divided subordination of the 
])rovincial Inspectors General and Deputy Directors peneral, 
Tliese officers, though directly responsible to local government;.,., 
woul^, it seems, be also responsible through a different channel — 
the Directors Genet al and Minister of Police — to the Government 
of India. Similaily, the Assistant Inspectors General would owe 
a double allegiance — to the Inspectors General on one hand, to the 
Director General on the other. Then there wc>uhi be endless fric- 
tion between the Assistant Inspectois General, and District 
Superintendents if, as j>roposcd, the former is to help himself 
to the latter’s choice detectives, and the latter is lo inspect 
and criticize the law and. onicr police of tlie foimer. 
Colonel Ewart makes the injudicious suggestion that the 
1 ail way detectives be used as a check oi\ the district detectives 
and vice versd. This w('Uld, of course, as pointed out by a 
friendly critic, lead to nought^ but evil. Yet Colonel Ewart 
claims for hi.s scheme, that it is perhaps the only solution of the 
ilifficult problem of securing harmony and co-operation among 
the various bodies of police in this country. If, after providing 
prize pay and otlier incentives, this is the best security wc 
arc to have for good behaviour, wc shall be in .sad plight indlfcd ! 
In regard to the propositioii^that the police depaitrnent should be 
at liberty t(f avail itself of volunteers from other departments 
of ‘'inborn detective instincts, developed unconsciously to 
themselves but impelling them instinctively to interest tlicm- 
.selves with police business,” I fancy that the other depaitmcnts 
will hardly be enamoured o/ it. The qualities necessary to 
success as a detective are valued evoiy where, and no one likes 
to pa/t with his best servants. In reference to outside amateurs 
and gentlemen detectives, I believe the plan was tried by 
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Mr. Vincent and found not to answer. The utmost care must 
of course be taken to \secure the best available material, but 
it would be unsafe aVici unnecessary to waive the usual condi- 
tions as to age, health, in enlisting even for detective pur- 
poses only. Such recruitiS, if failing as detectives, would be 
useless foj; other purposes, and being liable to be discharged for 
failure, would have an additional temptation to make hay 
whilst the sun shone. 

Another of Colonel Ewart’s remedial measures is the sum- 
moning of a conference of police officers, immediately, to 
investigate the influx of Affgiian professional criminals, and 
consider the best means of checking this rapidly increasing 
nuisance. Also to compare and confer on police experiences, 
gained in all parts of India, with a view to the improvement 
of .the department in all its branches. Whilst there have been 
commissions, conferences, and deputations from time to time 
for purposes of self-improvement in various other dcpaitments 
of government, such ^s Public Works, Jails, Education, Post 
Office, Forest, Opium, &c.. there has been nothing of the soit 
.^connection with the police since i860. Simultaneously he 
would despatch a deputation of selected officers, to Europe 
to ascer-tain, inter alici, the measures in force for the avoidance 
of jealousy, friction, and obstruction, and for the maintenance 
of fusion and harmony am<mg all branches of police, with 
a staff of short' hand wi iters in order that no precious mo- 
ments may be lost in communicating to the sitting conference 
the results of their Western re.seaiclies. The qualifications of 
these selected officers are to be of such a high order as to make 
it doubtful whethtT they uonld not prove rather teachers than 
learners. “It is indispensiblc,” Colonel Ewart says, “that they 
should be men of hmg, [)olice expeiience, natural ailministrative 
capacity, deeply interested in their profe.ssion ; with wide views ; 
observant, both naljurally and by training ; of versatile ima- 
gination (!», ciuick to seize ideas, and successfully adapt them 
to the purj^oscs of radical improvement ; and moreover, 
possessed of sound common sense, great personal energy, tact, 
temper, and natural couitesy of nvmncrs and • disposition.” 
S#bly the number of Indian policS officers answering to this 
de.sciipuon, could be counted on ’the thumbs of one hand. If 
lliere are really several such, why has Bengal been denied the 
services of one of these admirable Ciichtons? 

There are other reasons which render it uncertain whether 
India would gain much by such an arrangement. The con- 
ditions of society in Europe and India are totally different. 
M<»reover the police of England in its •detective capacity is 
thought to be so unsalisfactory, that great changes are being 
made. Whilst one portion of the puWic is jealously watching 
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the action of the Home Office, with a view to present the 
introduction of any of the continenta/ systems, another is 
loudly demanding a trial of the French plan. Mr. Meason, 
wliom I have more than once quoted, wrj/tes : “ It is a curious fact 
that, as regards a detective force, vvi are very little, if at all, 
better off than our grandfathers were half a century ^go, when 
they had to rely upon Townsend, the famous Bow Street 
Runner, as the one man in England who could hunt out thieves 
or murderers, and biing them to justice ! Awd again, “ the one 
only efficacious manner of detecting ciime is such as is 
adopted in France, but which not a few Englishmen object to 
as mean and underhand.” We have seen what this system is, 
and how very ineffectual it can be ; yet refening to the Hatton 
Garden robbery and tlie attempt to blow up Government Offices 
in Westminster, Mr, Meason assures us tliat the perpetrators 
of these crimes would, under the French, German, Russian, or 
Italian system.s, in all probability, have been in the hands of the 
Police 24 hours after either crime was« committed.” But if 
Mr. Howard Vincent is to be believed, “ the proportion of^erious 
offences, and more especially of violence against the persoiiyL, 
is so much smaller in London, than in any other of the chief 
cities of Europe, as to admit of no comparison.” Mr Howard 
Vincent greatly regrets that the figures of foreign cities, having 
been furni.shed to him in confidence, he cannot make them 
public. So it seems that it U not part of the continental system 
to permit public Cl iticism of their criminal statistics, whereby 
the success or otherwise of that system might be f lirly judged 
Nor is their action in this matter calculated to inspire a hope 
that the authorities abroad would a.ssist strangers in prying 
into their police arrangements the main feature of which is 
their secrecy. I'hc 7 writes : — ‘Mt ,is too often assumed 
tliat our own force would suffer by comparison with that of 
any of the great continental cities. Wed© not think such a 
comparison would be a just one. The American Police arc, 
probably, the only body who could fairly be compared with 
them, and even these are armed with larger powers, and are 
far better supported by A he magistrates. It is impossible that 
our police should adopt the meiiiods of procedure perraitifc 
on the Continent, in France, in Austria in Russia, and in Ger- 
many.^ The personal liberty of the subject is, liappilj^, protected 
by far too jealous safeguards. The law will not suffer large 
numbers of our fellow-citizens to be apprehended on mere 
suspicion, kept in prison at pleasure, subjected to a series pf 
compulsory examinations, and dismissed, it may be at last, 
with no rccompen.se, and with no apology. A system so higli^ 
banded, and so vexatious, could not be long tolerated by 
Englishmen ; and yet, !f all this cannot he done, the actipii 
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of the police, as a. detective force, is necessarily crippled.*' 

In this connectionV it is perhaps worth mentioning, that on 
several memorable occVsion-s, within recent years, when things 
have arrived at a criNfs, ^ or police revolution been effected at 
home, the services of men trained in India have been put in 
requisition. Mr. Jenkinson and Inspector Smith, of. Dublin 
renown, had both gained their experience in India. And now, 
Mr. Monro, our late Inspector-General has been associated with 
Mr. Jenkinson as' succes.sor to Mr. Vincent, at Scotland Yard. 
Mr. Howard, one of our most prominent district superintendents 
was long ago translated from Bengal to London. If an Indian 
.training produces men fit to conduct the pwlice business of tlie 
first city in the world, we cannot, I think, be .so far behind the 
English police, as it is the fashion to make out. We have a 
vastly larger area, and much greater difficulties to contend 
with. It would be astonishing, then, if our necessities did not 
produce skilful policemen, if not quite the paragons described 
by Colonel Ewart. It seems doubtful, then, whether the re- 
sults attending such an expensive arrangement as the deputa- 
'^ion of several officers to Europe would be commensurate with 
the cost. 

I have already expressed my cli.ssent from the principle sought 
to be established b)’ Colonel Ewart, that railways, telegraphs and 
post offices, having given increased facilities for the successful 
perpetration of crime, are bound to contribute, proportionately, 
towards the .support of a police force. The advantages they 
confer in the way of promotion of law and order vastly out- 
weight, in my estimation, any harm done. I cannot, therefore, 
agree with Colonel Ewart, that at least their services sliould 
be given gratuitously to the police. Sucli a privilege would be 
open to abuses, whh:h aic visible even now, when the use of 
these agencies is restricted only by the discretion of indivi- 
duals. ^ For instance, I have known no less tiian ten telegrams 
sent to announce to various officials that the wife of a station 
master had committed suicide by throwing her-^elf under 
an engine. Nor do I see any practical value in the suggestion 
t^t a detective shall be attached tp the travelling post-office 
to inspect the outsides of letters a,nd packges witli a view to 
the interception of suspicious missives. In connection with 
the assassinations of Mr. Norman and Lord Mayo, the insides 
of all suspicious correspondence passing through certain post 
offices were placed at my disposal for police purposes, under 
the authority of the Supreme Governmnt, The only letter found 
that even touched on these horrid murders, was written 
evidently in view to its being read By the authorities. I 
mnember, However, one eminently successful instance of 
surveillance of this sort It was a case in which a high postal 
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official, suspecting an intrigue, opened and read a letter from 
his own wife to her paramour. / 

I come at last to a subject upon whi<^ Colonel Ewart and I 
are wholly at orie. I tinean the use of photography as a means 
of identification of persons who have b:’en previously convicted. 
This valuable police agent is not, as Colonel Ewart says, used so 
extensively, or so systematically as it might be. Under the 
provisions of the Prevention of Crimes Act of 1871, registers of 
criminals are kept at the central police offices' of England, Ire- 
land, and Scotland, and to these offices the governors of 
prisons send photographs of habitual criminals with full parti- 
culars as to personal* appearance, peculiarities, and antecedents. 
The prisoners themselves are sent to the offices at which they 
are to periodically report themselves, and are there scrutinized 
and compared with their photographs by the local police pre- 
vious to release. The photographs and descriptive rolls are 
kept at the central offices for reference. The number of por- 
traits so received at the Scottish office, in the first year of the 
system, was 870. In England no less than 1 17,568 persons 
were photographed in the first three years, and about 30,000 pdf' 
annual afterwards. In France, also, photography is still 
more extensively used. During the past six years no fewer 
than 60,000 malefactors sat in prison for their portraits. And 
with a view to facilitate identification, these portraits arc all 
classified according to height or other undeviating measurement 
of body. Further sub-divisions are made in accordance with 
marked peculiarities of person or manner. Thus insiead of 
having to search through thousands of portraits, the number to be 
examined can be*reduced to quite a small number. Something 
of the kind was attempted by an officer of the Bengal Police 
well known for his inventive genius. Hr placed his badmasfies 
in a sort of close fitting cage, like the wire envelope of an 
Exshaw's brandy-bottle, each jnesh of which was nuiubered, 
and then noted in a register the number of the particular 
mesh which fell against the various salient points of 
the body. The idea was perhaps more ingenious than 
practical, and so met the /ate of many otlier early effort^f 
great minds in a right direction. The French system would, 
at any rate, obviate risk of the mistake said to have been 
made by the police of a trans-Caucasian station, wtio, on 
receiving six photograph.s of a * wanted ' Nihilist, each slimving 
him ifi a different position, telegraphed to the prefect at St. 
Fejieriburgh— Your Excellency, — I have the honour to report 
|}i|t \ have alres^dy caused to be arreis^ed four of the atrocious 
crtiiiiuais whose portraits you recently sent, atrd fiom infor- 
received, confidently hope to capture iXk tkjier two 
' mistakes are spedhfUy 
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where natives of India are concerned. Only a few days ago 
I showed a photograph of a neighbour to some villages, and 
lialf of them ideiitiiied yt as one m<in, and lialf as anf)ther man 
One more positive ilia nV he rest, said ' wliy that’s tlie necklace 
he always wears.’ — Ihe necklace being the iron neck-ring and 
tally of a ^onvict ! 

riiotogiajihy is cheap — on the sands at Weston the likeness- 
es of my children were taken at llie rate of T%(i. a dozen ! — and 
criminals woiking .under alines are, alas ! to be counted by 
thou'^ands. A set of albums on the French s\’stem should be 
prepared at Central Jails, and be open to the inspection uf 
police officers. S[)are C(>[ncs should be kcj)t to despatch to 
distant places on receipt of intimation that an unknown cri- 
minal liad been arrc'.ted. A biief description of person would 
indicate to the jail sipierinteiulent which volume of the album 
to send. It was b\' aid of photography that I was enabled to 
trace the antecedents of Ai^l lolah, tlvi assassin of Air. Norman, 
Officiating Cliief Justice of HengaL I sent phc)togra[)hs to the 
up-cnunli')' st.ition-i he was thought hkely to have visited, and a 
schcjol-hllow, at Mirzapore, at once identified him. 
The victim of the Amherst Street murder was also identified 
by means of [dioU»gi aph)\ 

The incubus of superiluous clerical work complained of by 
Colonel Ewart doe-^ not exist in Bengal, Persistent effoit is 
made by our inspecting ofliceis to relieve us of all unnecessary 
wiiting. Theie is no doubt a great deal of writing, especially 
at stations. The double S)'stein in foice is responsible for 
much of it. The office (T District Su[)crintendcnt has to answer 
the Crdls of both Inspector-General and Commissioner, and tlic 
police slati* HI lo '^altsfy the demands of botli Sub-divisional offi- 
cer and IhSti ict .Super^itendent. Colonel IGvart urges a more 
extensive use of the iirinting-press, the suj^ioly of lithographed 
patieari maps, or canieric hicidtc, to investigating officers. The 
aid of the printing-pie^s can only be usefully and cconomicaliy 
ap[)lied under certain conditions, and wliere these exist w’c liave 
already taken advantage of it. To sup[)ly the local police 
witli sjiaie plans of huge towns and 'railway premises migiit 
be practical measure, but to distribute broadcast over rural 
districts maps of each village, or otlier small agriculturcd area, 
on the chance of a murder or other crime needing caitogia- 
phical elucidation, some day occurring therein, is, to say the 
least of it, a provision of somewhat to i bountiful a nature. 

There are many wa)'s, no doubt, in which the operatiems of 
the [)olicc might be facilitated and rendered more certain and 
effectual. For instance, phenyle miglit lie supplied for the 
preseivation of corpses, or still better, such a number of com- 
petent medical officers as to obviate the necessity for dragging 
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bloated bodies about the country. Cliowkidars might be pre- 
sentecl with umbrellas, lanterns, and alarms ; police stations be 
furnished with clocks and sun-dials ; ana distiicts with a museum 
of false scales forged notes, base coiiijpnd other interesting pro- 
ducts of the criminal brain, for the cclification of p(dice neo})hytes. 
The line must, however, be drawn somewhere, and as Colonel 
Ewart plaintively remaiks: “in these days of an impoverished 
public exchequer, whenever the question of efficient estab- 
lishment is raised, it is at once met with the reply, that there 
is not enough money.” 

But of all the vaiious mechanical and scientific appliances 
ever ^enlisted to aid an ovci worked, baffled, and exhausted 
police, the telephone is Colonel Ewart’s especial favourite. 
Having with much personal labour, and at his own expense, 
successfully introduced this instrument at Delhi, he is now 
desirous of extending its benefits to every town in India, the 
population of which amounts to 50,000. lie maintains that by 
establishing rapid communication between stations and the 
central office, time and men may be saved and gr^,ater effi- 
ciency be secured. That telephonic or electrical communicatfcn 
may be advantageously applied to great cities, such as Calcutta, 
Bombay, Madra.s, and perhaps a few otheis, where fires aie 
fiequentand fire-brigades kept up, I will not gainsay. But 
that the advantages secured in smaller towns, such as Gaya, 
and Bliaugulpur, would compensate for the cost of construc- 
tion and maintenance, I absolutely deny. The number of 
occasions in these towns in which sudden concentration of 
l)olice, or extremely lapid inter-scctional communication is 
required, is quite insignificant. 

The benevolent exeitions of Colonel Chapman and others, 
in behalf of military pensioners have .my full sympathy, pro- 
vided that these men be not benefitted at the expense of 
efficiency in other branches , of the public service. Sir Henry 
Maine, it was I tliink, who said there was no worse policeman 
than the old soldier, and I entirely agree witn him. Our ranks 
were filled with them when first the foice was organized, and 
now that we have weeded them out, let us not again hamper 
ourselves with men, who, to other disqualifications, add that of 
old age. There is, I think, only one capacity in the police in 
which military pensioners can be usefully employed, and that 
is drill instructor. I once employed a pensioner in this manner 
and he gave unqualified satisfaction. 

For watch and ward duties I confess to having more faith 
in patrolling constables than in sleepy superannuated soldiers, 
in charge of tcleplmriic dials, liable to be gagged or upset in 
their sentry-boxes, like the old watchmen of London in the 
days of Pierce Egan, when ‘ boxing a Chailie ' was a favourite 
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pastime of young bloods ! I should like to hear from a less 
interested source than the patentee how telephonic kiosks have 
successfully superseded the policeman in the streets of that won- 
derful city, Chicago, \nd how the American ‘ Crooks ’ are pre- 
vented from rendering \he, telephone unrfvailable by the simple 
expedient of spiking the lock of the kiosk. 

Telephones may have been found most useful in Delhi, 
but it is disappointing to find no explanation as to why they 
failed to efficiently supplement police action, either in the oft- 
quoted Dariba outrage, or other heinous offences said to have 
become so prevalent of late. 

As a matter of economy it would certainly, in some of the 
towns selected by Col. Ewart, be chcaj^er for the State to make 
good all losses by theft than to establish and maintain tele- 
phones or telegraphs. Labour is cheap enough in this country 
to compete successfully with mechanical contrivances in many 
cases, where at home it would be beaten out of the field. But 
even in London, the electrical C(»mmunication between stations 
is found more a<lapted to fire-brigades than to police purposes. 

Thc*s3^stem of employing informers, the extension of which 
*fs advocat(‘d by Col. Ewart, is one which, like the approver 
system, needs to be worked with the utmost caution. Usually 
the only distinction between the informer and the approver 
is that the guilt (d' the hitter has been, or can be, proved, the 
authorities having, therefore, a greater hohl on him. To him 
they can offer the altci native of life or death, liberty or per- 
petual imprisonment. To the informer they can hold out 
only the inducement of handsome remuneration for the very 
unhandsome services rendered. As I have already remarked, 
the knowledge of the informer will ordinarily be in exact pro- 
portion to his vilhiiny. It will usuall)^ be the interest of the 
jirofessional informer* to convict the innocent in preference 
to the guilty, provitled he can do so with impunity. He has 
less to fear from the vengeancj of innocent victims, specially 
selected from s[)ite or for their helplessness, tlian from des- 
perate associates, hardened by crime. Moreover, if crime be 
put a stop to by tlie conviction of the real, but very impure, 
Simon.s, the vocation* of infoi mers pis "gone. This is not mere 
theory ; for nothing came out meye clearly in the revelations 
at Gaya, than that the advantage of kcc[)ing the ball rolling 
was fully recognized by both pv)licc aiul their spies. Wherever 
the services of such agents have been freely used abuses 
have always lollowed. In England, in the early part of the 
last century, the public were plundered by Jonathan Wild 
and his crew to such an extent that legislative measuies became 
imperative, and for the first time “ persons taking money or 
reward under pretence or upon account of recovering goods 
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that harl been stolen, tuitfiout apprehending the felon" were 
tlieiiisclves treated as felons. The unfortunate Jonathan was 
hi inself one of the first of the felons exeo.itcd under this law — 
the second cliarjjc against him bcing/that he had formed a 
kind of corporation of thieves of whicn he was the head or 
director, and that, notwithstanding his pretended services in 
detecting and prosecuting offenders, he procured such only 
to be hanged as concealed their booty or refused to share 
it with him. Tin's salutary law, though still ;n force, and very 
necessary in the interests of justice, is not always appreciated 
by the victim of a heavy theft, and quite recently a ccitain 
noble earl so far forgot hniiself as to advertise a large reward 
for the recovery of his wife’s jewels, promising that no ques- 
tions \V(;uld he asked ! 

At the time of its enactment the advantage of this law was 
quite neutralized by the ill-advised action of the Government 
of the day, which offered a large rcw<u*d for every conviction 
of burglaiy. In 1755 four men named J^erry, Salmon, Mac- 
donald and Gahagan, were detected and convicted of conspiring 
with others to induce peojde to cciinmit felonies so as tt^obtaii^,* 
the blood-money. They were sentenced to stand in the pil- 
hay, where they met with frighllul maltreatment fiom the 
hands of an infuriated populace — one of them being instantly 
killed, and others left for dead. 

In i8i6 a similar conspiracy was detected in which, as in the 
previous case, the Bow Street runners wi re mixed up. Some of 
these men, says a well-informed writer, — such as Lavender, 
Ruthven, Smithers (killed by Thistlewood), Townsend, the 
brothers Forester, and Charles I'redcrick Fiekl, were men of 
great courage, energy, and shrewd nc'.s, but many more were 
()( a very inferior calibre. These latter proved as venal as 
there weie ruffianly, and w^crc as freqiicnily the accomplices 
as the foes of the malefactoi.s, with whom they alternately 
caiou.sed and fought in the ‘‘Vmishes and “ flash-houses ” of 
the time. Mr. Jack Thurtell had cracked many a bottle and 
rattled many a dice-box with the Bow-Sticet runners of his 
day before he was there^ captive. The blood-money .system 
involved the di>bursement €f increasingly huge sums, and it 
at last became apparent that many innocent persons were 
being wrongfully convicted. An act was then passed by which 
the whole sy.stem of rewards was swept away. 

About the same time this dangerous system was being abused 
to the fullest extent in France, where tiiat archtraitor Vidocq 
was cariying on his pranks, and Chateaubriand ironically 
described a good police as “ that which bribes the servant to 
accuse his master ; which seduces the son to betray his father ; 
whicli lay,s snares fur friendship and mantraps for innocence. ** 
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The S3^stcm has ncvcrihclcss alwa^^s found advocates, and 
seems to exercise a tort of fascination over some minds. In 
1808, when on the bVeakdown of L(»id C(>i n Wallis’s police 
arrangements, and cons^cpient fearful prevalence of crime, the 
authorities were at their \Vit*s end as to what lemedy to apply, 
a regular ^establishment of police spies, called gouidarSy' was 
organized, until men called gjn/auuirs to supeivise. Tlie duty 
of tlie goindars was to point out the lobbers, that of the 
girdawars to appeehend them, coi responding in this lespect 
exactly until ‘ A j agents secret y and la sei vice de si)rcte 
present p{)licc of I’aris. So far from answering the end in view, 
these men caused a vciy material increase to the crime they 
were cmploxcd to suppress. Sir Henry Slrachev’, in the celebra- 
ted Fifth Report, tells us that “the pco])lc aie harassed by the 
vexatious visits and oiiliagc, and the plunder of goindars and 
giraoivars ; who con^'tantK', when suppoilid by the least colour 
of ainhoiity fnan tlie magistrate, intimidate, cxtoit, suboin, 
and rob, under pictcnce of biinging offcndeis to justice.” 
The follow ing admission was leluctantly made by a member 
wf the (jovei nn:cnt, himself a warm ad\'ocate (d tlie s\'.stcm : 

I’hat abuses have been practised by gotndars or informers, 
but still moie b\\',nvv//?avrr.v or those entrusted with jiower to 
apprehend, is un([iiestionable. Seeking a li\eIihood b)’ the profes- 
si(»n in uliich ilic)’ had engagrd, but nc>t able alu'a}'s to procure 
it by ihc slow means (T the detection ofcriines and proof of guilt, 
the}' have no doubt resorted but too often to various modes of 
extol tkjn ; sometimes fiom persons of sus[)ectc(l character, 
and at other times from the honest part of the community 
undci tin cats of accusation, and have occasionally proceeded 
to prefer groundless chaiges, and even to suppoit them by false 
evidence, and instance's have actually occinred where tlierc 
has been too much reason to believe that the goinda himself 
devised the lobbciy, of which hcconvicted the imha|)j)}’ wretches, 
retinced by his arts to a pai ticip<ilion in the ciinie." “To such 
a lieight,” wiites Mr. Mill “had the enormity of ce^nvicting 
innocent persc^ns for the sake of the head-money proceeded, 
that in 1810 the neccssjty was felt of de^tioying the temptation 
by putting the reward offered for* the conviction of offenders 
on a new foundation.” The jndge bf circuit repc^rting on the 
state of the 24 pergunnahs p(»intedout the existence of another 
danger, viz.y a strong disinclinatio'i on the parts of magistrates 
to redress grievances caused by their own agents. Mr. Grant, 
as w e have seen, found that human natuic had not impun’cd 
in this respect by the lapse of near half a century. The enquiiy 
into aflairs at Gaya, and ncighboiu ing districts, revealed a state 
of things pieciscly similar in piinciplc, and only less scandalous, 
from the absence of official sanction, and the consequent 
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necessity to conceal the system from the authorities. The 
nio^t dangerous dacoits and burorlars weifc found acting as spic’s 
and informers, unregistered and unknown, except to the subor- 
dinate police with whom they were in kjague. Since then the 
rcgiil.ir cmployinent of spies has*b/cn specifically prohibited 
by circular orders. 

A large sum of money is still at the disposal of the police, 
department for the pur[)oses of procuiing information in 
regard to opium smuggling. If this money is devoted, as I 
understand it is meant to be, to tcm[)ting to isolated acts for 
treachery, persons engaged in, or having knowledge of, smug- 
gling on a considerable scale, such as is canied on by traders 
and cultivat as in collusion, no harm may be done. But ifi 
under misapprehension of the intentions of Government, in- 
formers aie engaged beforehand for the purpo'^es of detecting 
smuggling. pctt\’ or other, then I cannot but fear evil results. 
Pio d of smuggling can be easily and securely fabricated. 
Few pci sons, likely to be victimized, possess a character which 
would be held conclusive of tht ir innocence of an offence not 
differing in degree from one which is hold in light c/Limatioji 
by some Knglish gentlewomen. I will give an instciucc, cjf 
whicli, with others, I am j^ersonally cognizant. A district 
Supeiintendcnt, finding that nolking had been done in the way 
of detection of smuggling at one of his out-station-, sent for a 
chowkidar, who had the reputation of being in the .secrets of 
tlic smugglers, and exhoitcd liim to action, promising liberal 
reward. Within a month, a smart constable, wearer of a good 
conduct stripe, brought to the station a man, he said lie had met 
on the road and searched on suspicion, finding upon himupwaids 
of an ounce of ojn'um concealed in some meal tied up in a 
cloth. The officer in charge of the station went tltrough the 
form of a minute investigation, and sent tlie man for trial. In 
his defence he stated that the son of this very chowkidar 
h.id enticed him along tlie roacY, and then asking him to liold 
the cloth, while he went to buy .some tobacco, made himself 
scarce, and the constable, at this moment turning up, arrested 
him. His .story was di.sbelieved by the Magi.strate, who knew 
nothing of the recent aCtion of the District Superintendent, 
and impiisoncd him for two'-months. Can there be a reasonable 
doubt that the constable and chowkidcir arranged the plan be- 
tween them in tlie hope of obtaining the promised reward ? 

Mr. Mcason remarks that in the informer-system there is no 
certainty. “ The reward offered may or may not induce one of 
those guilty to come forward and denounce his partners in 
guilt.'' In Ireland it has succeeded in one instance, * but this may 


* If the M-iantiasna nunders are meant, the case is no exception, as the 
approvers, Cabcy niKi Philbin, have since repudiated the confessions on 
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be regarded as quite exceptional. In England, as the Police 
authoritie.s will say, thjere is hardly an instance in which any 
amount in the sliape^^f a reward ha-^ induced a thief, murderer, 
or other criminal to intWm against his companions. So much 
is this the case, that saying of “ honour among thieves ” 
may be 4 *egarded practically true. This is precisely the re- 
sult of my experience in India. If any one doubt it, let him 
go to any jail and attempt to bribe a Chatnar, convicted of 
cattle-poisoning, ,to tell truthfully whence came che arsenic 
with which the crime was perpetrated. Frd'.e accusations may 
be bought by the bushel, but not the betrayal of confederates 
in crime, except in rare instances, when from spite or other 
reason, the information would probably have been given for 
nothing. A reward of Rs. 10,000 was offcied for information 
as to the instigators of the assassin of Mr. Norman, and 
numerous were the attempts made to secure the prizes by ad- 
vcntuicrs of various creeds and nationalities ; Affglians, native 
Mahomedan.s, Hindoos, and even one European. Fortunately, 
in eveiy case, it was possible to demonstrate the falscne.ss of 
•^he story. I had the assassin and In’s weapon under lock and 
key, and false identifications were difficult. W hen the informer 
professed to be well acquainted with Abdoolah, I took the 
precaution to dress him as a warder and make him pioduce, 
for inspection, other Affghans arrayed in jn'ison costume This 
simple device was successful in all but one case, in which the 
informer liad, I suppose, miidc a careful study of Abdoolah^s 
jihotogrnphs, by that time lobe seen everywhere. He positively 
identified Abdoolah as a W’ahabce Kdsid^ who it was after- 
wards satisfactorily proved had been dead for ten years ! As 
an instance of the difficulty of watching spies, I may mention 
that one of these gentry proffieicd me In’s services in the 
above case, and I gave liim a commission, but distrusting him, 
set some skilful detectives to secretly watch his movements. 
He shortly returned and prolessed himself unable to act if 
followed by detectives. 

From the foiegoing remarks on the principle features of 
Colonel Ewart’s .sche;ne, it may be gathered that, in my opinion, 
so far fiom there being any paralnount necessity for the crea- 
tion of a special detective force iiv Bengal, I think that unless 
it can be organized on some novel plan and safer lines than those 
upon which forces of this description have hitherto been based, 
I think we , are much better without such an agency. The 
principal factor in an effective police system is, I think, a trust- 
worthy intelligent police unit, liberally paid, closely supervised, 
- — — — , . . — -- — • — — 

which Myles Joyce was hnnged and others imprisoned, atiiihuting them 
to the temptation of a lewaid of £y^o offered by the Ciown, and adding 
that the real criminals are still at laige. 
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and responsible for the peace of a circle of such a size that he 
may be able to efficiently watch it, and to become acquainted 
with the personal appearance, means ofiivelihood, and [general 
repute of every person therein residing — every part of the 
country being included in such a circlli. / It was by means of a 
wide-awake watchman of this kind that the dynamitp plotters 
were discovered and defeated at Birmingham, and not by any 
occult detectiv'e method. In large towns, where criminals most 
do congregate, there must be no stint of, watchmen. The 
proceedings of Amir Khan and his gang would have been 
cailier checked, had there been an efficient watch and ward in 
Delhi and Meerut. Such outrages could not take place in 
Calcutta. Prevention is better than detect it )n, is a good maxim 
for policemen, only too often ignored — because, foi sooth, its 
adoption as a rule of conduct, Icadeth not straight to the glit- 
tering goal of individual glorification! “ To my mind, ” said 
Sir H Hawkins, in a recent friendly address to the London 
Police, “ the constable who keeps his beat free from crime de- 
serves much more credit tijan he does who only counts up the 
number of convictions he has obtained for offences committed, 
in it/’ 

In order to approach perfection in the line, I have indicated, 
much, no doubt, remains to be done. Our chief desideratum 
is perhaps a reformed rural police. Regarding this, our 
most pre^'Sing need, Colonel Ewart says little. Our next 
want is, a larger number of competent and trustworthy in- 
vestigating officers. Thirdly^ we rcjjuiic schools — not to 
teach such trifles as the art of disguising oneself, as suggest- 
ed by Colonel Ewart — but firstly to c\'amine and test the 
capacity of candidates, and afterwards to impart to rcciuits a 
thorough grounding in criminal law and the rules of the 
department, so that they may enter u])on their ouckhis duties 
with some ’little knowledge, instead of as at present in a state 
of crass ignorance. Fourthly.,* we should be the belter for 
some enactment legalizing the detention of criminals believed 
to be old offenders, till their antecedents have been ascertain- 
ed, and a proj)ortionatt;. term of imprisonment awarded them. 
In the case of homeless wahderers, against whom no previous 
convictions can be adduced, they might, on rcdcase, be sent to a 
colony established under the Criminal Tribe’s Act. Fifthly, as 
I have already said, our system of pht^tography for the purpu.se 
of identification might be improved. With good material and 
proper direction the ordinary police are, I think, as likely to 
cope successfully with ordinary crime as any special detective 
agency. When unusually intricate or ramified Ciscs present 
tliemselves, they can be .successfully dealt with by temporarily 
selected officers, as heretofore ; and if secrecy is required, it can 
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be more easily secure^ under this system than by the use of 
a permanent detective staff, the most prominent members of 
which must soon become known. 

For the rest, we may^ safely trust to th;^ pi^eneral advance of 
civilization to keep us ilbreast of the criminals. It is not by 
a detective police that within the last century the high-roads in 
England have been made safe ; nor is it to such an organization 
that we must look, primarily, for progress in India. Uttering 
forged notes and base coin remained unchecked, even when 
punishable with death, till the a2:)pliances of .science rendered 
these offences almost impossible. A repetition of the atrocities 
of Burke and Hare was prevented by an Act of I'arliament 
regulating the supply of bodies for dissection. The lighting 
up of the streets of London was followed by a large decrease 
of crime. Reformatories have, perhaps, done more in the way 
of diminishing crime than anything else. . In less than ten 
years the number of juvenile convicts in England was reduced 
by this means more than fifty per centum. In India, postal 
robberies have, by Colonel Ewart’s own showing, almost disap- 
peared under an improved postal system. And there can be 
no doubt that the splitting up of districts into magisterial 
sub-divisions has, by bringing justice more to the doors of the 
people, had a good effect upon crime. 

Sir Walter Scott wrote, with reference to what he called the 
•‘frightful agency of the police.” “This institution may, even 
in its mildest form, be regarded as a necessary evil ; for even 
though, while great cities continue to afford obscure retreats 
for vice and crime of every description, there must be men, 
whose profession it is to discover and bring criminals to justice, 
as while there are vermin in the animal world, there must be 
kites and carrion-crows to diminish their number ; yet, as the 
excellence of these guardians of the public depends in a great 
measure on their familiarity with J;he arts, haunts, and practices 
of culprits, they cannot be expected to feel the same horror for 
crimes or criminals, which is common to other men. On the 
contrary, they have a sympathy with them, of the same kind 
which hunters entertain for the game nvhich is the object of 
their pursuit. Besides, as much of tlieir business is carried on 
by the medium of spies, they must be able to personate the 
manners and opinions of those whom they detect ; and are 
frequently induced by their own interests, to direct, encourage, 
nay, suggest crimes, that they may obtain the reward due for 
conviction of offenders.” 

If, then, funds be available, let them be devoted rather to the 
improvement and perfection of existing machinery, and to .such 
indirect and unobjectionable crime preventives as above indi- 
cated, than to the creation of an engine, powerful equally for 
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harm as for good, difficult of control, apd only to be tolerated 
as a necessary evil, under the surest safeguards, within the nar- 
rowest possible limits. ^ 

In conclusion, I trust it will no^ be thought that I have ex- 
aggerated the propensities and opportunities for evil, or unne- 
cessarily aspersed the character of the department ' to which 
I have the honour to belong. If it can be shown that my ex- 
periences are altogether exceptional, or that I have failed to 
apprehend aiight the teachings of two and twenty years, no 
one will rejoice more than myself. In thus, for the first time, 
publicly expressing my views, I have been actuated by a desire, 
ratiier to prevent a threatened danger- — an increase to the 
numerous difficulties with which we have already to contend — • 
than to expose iniquities wdiich cannot be altogetlrcr prevented, 
and from which, I firmly believe, the Police of Bengal to be at 
present, as free as the police of any either province of India. 

A. II. Gilks. 



Art. III.— iTHE HOUSE OF LORDS. 

N OW that the agi^rion in conneefion with the Franchise 
l^ill is over, it may not be amiss to enquire whether, 
and in wlmt directions, the House of Lords requires reform. 
The chief objection raised by Radicals is to what is called the 
licreditary principje, e.y the system by which a man sits 
and votes in the Upper House, simply because he is his father’s 
son, Th.il a young nincompoop should, by the untimely death 
of his father, be elevated to the rank of a legislator and take his 
seat among venerable and experienced men whose whole lives 
have been parsed in the service of their countr}^, does seem 
absurd. If the Radicals would confine themselves to tli^ 
remedy of this giievance, it would soon disappear. 

Tlie right to sit and vote in the House of Lords is almost 
the best valued piivilcgc that attaches to a peerage. But there 
is reason for thinking that the Radical mind docs not hanker so 
.jnuch after the abolition of this privilege as after the with- 
drawal of others which „arc more valued. To prove how 
indifferent a large number of peers are to the right of sitting 
and voting in the Upper House, we need only compare the 
division lists of the llou^e of Lords with those of the HoUi^e of 
C<jmmons. All told, about 500 peisons have a right to vote 
in the House of Lords, and 65Sto vote in tlie House of Commons. 
Divisions of t)ver 500 arc (luitc common in the. Lower House, 
\>hileon several occasions more than Coo votes have been 
rec<u'dcd. Add to this that there is often a large number of 
pairs, and we may conclude that, in every important question, 
the opinion of neaily every member of the Lower House is 
recoidcd whether lie may be touring in Palestine, hunting in 
Nepaul, or exploring the glens of the rocky mountains. This 
is not the case with tlic House 5 f Pccis. A division in which 
more than 200 votes arc recorded is a rarity. Tiic oratory is 
for the most part maintained by a few representatives of old 
families, and a large number of mgn w'ho made their names 
as statesmen in the llouse of Comifions. 

The origin of the House of Lx^rds, as well as of the House 
of Commons, was in the royal command. A peer, if suiBinoned, 
was bound to appear just as an oidinary defendant in a civil 
suit. So boroughs and counties were bound to send up 
representatives to Parliament, failing which penalties were 
incurred. To represent a borough or a fcounty in the Lower 
House was for long looked upon, not as»a privilege but as a 
duty, the non-performance of which entailed unpleasant conse- 
quences. It was for this reason that members of Parliament 
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were paid by their constituents instead of by the State. But 
wlmt was originally a duty, and ofteA an unpleasant one, 
became in time a valued privilege, and this in the case of 
Peers and Commons alike. The necessity for a Peer to attend 
Parliament no longer exists. The resij^t is, that nearly half tlie 
Peers never attend at all. The duty of sending* representatives 
to the House of Commons is practically enforced by our system 
of party government. 

On the face of it, it would appear, that there was now no longer 
any necessity to retain the hereditary principle so far as regards 
the right to sit and vote in the Upper House. A young Earl 
with no taste for politics simply stays away and finds a position 
among men of his bent In literature, art, science, or even 
athletics. A young Earl who does care for politics, goes to the 
•House of Lords, chiefly because he cannot go to the House of 
Commons, where he would get a much better training as an orator, 
and find more scope for the development of such abilities 
as he possessed. Accordingly it is no longer necessary to 
maintain the hereditary principle in its present form, or to give 
a seat in the House of Lords to every Peer, irrespective ‘of ag<j., 
or other qualifications, Mr. PVoueJe has suggested that only 
Peers who arc also Privy Councillors should be summoned. 
His suggestion docs, to some extend, meet the requirements 
of the case. The Privy Council embraces every leading 
politician of the time, and there is no reason wliy the list should 
not be made more elastic and include every foremost man in the 
worlds of literature, art, science and commerce. At any rate, 
the spii'it of the age requires that some c>ther qualificaiion, 
besides being Ins father's son, be necessary to entitle a man to 
sit in the House of Lords. The foundation of the influence of 
that House was in landed property and tenitorial dignity. It is 
not necessary, and certainly not advisable* to ignore these now. 
They are as important now as they were five centuries ago. But 
five centuries ago they belong*ed almost exclusively to Peers ; 
wliile now there are many Peers with less landed property and 
less local influence than distinguished Commoners. 

There is, further, no necessity to alter the designation of the 
House of Peers. Most* distinguished Commoners can even 
now be elevated to the tUpper House while tlieir parly 
is ill j;>owcr ; and, in fact, the House of Lords is chiefly 
recruited in this manner. 

But the above reform would not be deemed sufficient unless 
it also admitted of the employment of distinguished Indian 
and Colonial officials as members of the Upper House. At present 
India and the Coloni.es arc represented in the Upper House by 
a few Peers who have, from time to time, been .sent out as 
Governors or -Govcniors-General. Many of these even have 
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served only for very sl-^ort periods, at distant dates, and iheir 
opinions aie consequently hazy or antiquated. In the Lower 
House, India and the Colonies arc entirely unrepresented ; for, 
though an Indian or Colonial official docs occasionally obtain 
a seat, he does so, not^^ai a representative of the Government 
he has solved, but as the chosen candidate of one or other 
of the parties in a home constituency. France is ahead of us 
in this respect, and we might do worse than copy her 
example. 

What we propose is, that each Government should send 
a fixed number of representatives to the House of Lords, 
who should retain their seats during the life of each Parliament 
and be eligible for re-election. The representatives chosen 
should be officials either actually in harness or very lately 
employed ; commercial and other gentlemen who had resided 
for at least ten years in the colony or dependency they represent, 
and who were largely interested in the welfare of the said 
colony or dependency ; and lastly, distinguished natives. 

That the House of Lords, and not the House of Commons, 
Jtfthe pface for such representatives is apparent from the follow- 
ing considerations : — 

tirsily : — Not one in twenty of our Colonial or Indian adminis- 
trators can enter fully into the paity discussions at home, the 
result of which decides the strength of parties in the Lower 
House. 

Secondly : — The men likely to be chosen would be, in the best 
sense, eldc'rs of the people, whoso fitting sphere would be a Senate, 
compc)sed of the venerable, of the Empire. 

Thirdly : — It would be desiiable to attach them to a House 
which represents the fixed opinions of the nation, and other 
than to one which r(;prcscnts its passing whims, or its present 
fancies. They would be of more use in directing the opimons 
of the people into proper channels, than in recoiding the r^ults 
of a general election. 

Another body from which the House of Lords might con- 
veniently be recruited, is the consular and diplomatic staff 
cmi)loyed in foreign .countries : re^n'CKcntatives of this body 
might be placed on a par with those of the Indian and Colonial 
governments. • 

In conclusion, we should warn the Radicals that in proceeding 
against the House of Lords, they are likely to go too far. So 
far as they object to the hereditary right to sit and vote in the 
House of Lords, the spirit of the age is on their side, and the 
people recognize that the House of Lords needs reform just 
as much as the Lower House. But when Radicals attack the 
principle of hereditary right to property in land, the people 
will fail to sec why the principle should be sacred where 
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stocks and shaics are concerned ; and we feel sure that when 
the question is faiily put to tlie nation, tlie nation will not be 
found on the side of the Radicals. If, perchance it is, the 
Radicals will probably get tlie worst of*it after all, when their 
ideas are carried to their legitimate efic^s. When, again, they ob- 
ject to the social supremacy which tlic title of “ Lord ” gives, we 
answer that it is beyond their power to take that supremacy 
away. They cannot wipe out old traditions. 1 he descendant 
of a “ Lord ” will be just as proud of his, glorious ancestors^ 
whether he retains his title or not 

This was tried in the French revolution, with the effect, 
that a more severe distinction than ever was drawn between 
the old families and the upstarts wlio presumed to replace 
them. It was tried to a lesser extent in our own English revo- 
lution with exactly the same result. A “ Lord ” is a “Lord,” 
and will continue to be one as long as he can, or cares to, 
|)oint to his pride of birth and station, and he will point 
to these whether he has a seat in the House of Peers or not. 
W’hat is more, others will point to them. The Radicals 
themselves will acknowledge them, and bow down and serve 
them. 

What we want now is to reform our Senate. That is all, 
AVe liavc pointed out the direction in which reform is required. 
If these refnins are carried out, wc shall have a Stmatc su[)erior 
to that which now exists, and immcasui ably superior to any 
that exists elsewhere. Wc shall als(j have one that will knit in 
bonds of closest union the vaiioiis dependencies of the greatest 
empiie the world has seen. By this wc shall strengthen the 
mother-country and colonic^ alike. Wc shall face the world as a 
united people' and shall not tremble, though the rest of the 
nation.s ri.se combined against us. 


M. 



Art. IV.— the T^IEOSOPHICAL MOVEMENT. 

N O reasonable man can hope to avoid misunderstandings 
altogether in connexion with a new movement of 
thoiiglU. h'('r anyone concerned with such a movement, the 
hardship of being saddled witli assertions he never made, and 
doctrines he never proj)oundcd, is very ereat ; but this treat' 
ment has to be accej)led with patience as a natuial consequence 
of the mental activit)^ cliai actei istic of our age and country. 
People of quick imagination cannot help criticising new 
ideas wherever they crop up, no matter how crude and frag- 
mental y their presentation, and such ideas arc lucky if not so 
dealt with on the basis of a fragmentary statement purposely put 
forward as a caricature. This last fate, as well as the fiist, lias 
often befallen the Theosophical movement, but in ti uth, it is 
an effo’i which no cultivated and well-disposed person of any 
•tiationality, who comprehends it rightly, can have aiu^ ground 
for regarding either with lidiculc or hostility. If false im- 
pressions, concerning the objects of tlie Tlicosophical Society 
are kept aside, as well as mistaken notions in reference to 
abnormal occurrences that have perhaps been too much talked 
about in connexion with its woik, there will remain, — a path 
of operations, whicli every one may not make it woilli while 
lo enter upon, but which no man, amenable to the force of 
icason, can condemn as a path leading to evil consequences 
or emerging from any sort of delusion. 

In other words, people who have become zealous members 
of the Theosophical ^rociety are governed by a disposition to 
think that higiily important truths, relating to the origin and 
future destinies of man, may be^rcachccl by a certain line of 
study, and that a great deal may be done towards obliterating 
the acrimonious warfore of sects, by uniting for the purposes 
of such study in a broad, loosely organised association, which 
exacts from its fellows no subscry^tmn to any test or belief 
whatever, beyond a simple recognition of the principle that men 
may wisely engage in a fraternal searcli for those fundamental 
truths which must underlie the discrepant creeds of the modern 
world, so far as each or any of these creeds have real truth in 
them. Already, indeed, some members of the Theosophical 
Society believe that they have prosecuted this search along 
the lines indicated by the founders of the Society, with 
great success. Individual members may •conceive, with varying 
degrees of confidence, that certain persons who have communi- 
cated to them within the pale of the society the results, or 
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some of the results of their search after ^ spiritual truth, have 
shown themselves so richly endowed with knowled^^e and 
intellectual capacity as to be manifestly qualified in an 
extraordinary degree to point out the wFiy to others, and thus 
to save new inquirers 99 per cent' q( the trouble they would 
otherwise have to take. But if ever it is represented that 
Theosophists are the blindly credulous recipients of a great 
voluine of cut and dried Oriental dogmatism, that statement 
can only be a more or less disingenuous pcrvTJrsion of the state 
of things just dcsciibcd. As Theosophists they are simply 
inquirers after truth, and may not be the less Theosophists 
because they arc also, as the case may be, Christians, Hindoos, 
Mahomedans, or Parsees. 

Will an objection be raised at the threshold here, to the 
effect that so vague an aspiration as the desire for spiritual 
truth can be no bond of union ; that everyone who reads or 
thinks of serious things is to that extent a Thcosophist, by this 
definition already, and without having ever heard of the 
persons who have especially arrogated to themselves that 
title? Certainly, every open-minded person who reads or.« 
thinjes with the view of revising, and not merely with that 
of confirming, established conceptions, is a potential Thcoso- 
jihist, but in the society that has recently been formed to 
pursue such revision systematically, there is just so much 
of a predominant leaning towards enquiry, in a certain direc- 
tion, as to give the society a clearly-defined reason for its 
existence, without militating against the intellectual liberty 
if its members. This leaning has been determined by what 
the present leaders of the society regard as their great success 
in obtaining an insight into spiritual science, witli the help 
of some members of a certain orgapization, that has its 
principal seat at present, in Tibdt. It is only within very 
recent years that anything has been known of this organisa- 
tion beyond the circle of its own initiates, and whenever, among 
persons who have paid any attention to the matter at all, a 
low estimate is formed of the importance of the Theosophical 
movement, tliis can only ensue from a. doubt whether the 
information now current in fne world, concerning the organisa- 
tion referred to, is to be reliefl on. For if I am even approxi- 
mately right in the statements, which in some books of mine 
on the subject, I have ventured to put forward, the assistance 
of those who are known in the East as the Mahatmas cannot 
but be of priceless importance for all students of spiritual truth, 
whatever their creed or nationality. 

The convictions formed by those of us who think we have 
ascertained with certainty that the occult fraternity of the 
Mahatmas, or adepts, has a real existence, are to the effect tliat 
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the members of this fraternity have (lcveK)pcd, by extraordinary 
exertions, a faculty for rx]dorin<( the mysteries of nature 
along some other paths besides those marked out by the 
physical senses. Tlic^cliain of evidence on which those con- 
victions rest i.s long arn^ fntricate, and il is in reference to th«| 
evidence^ especially that misiiiKhuslaiidings on tlic part of care- 
less readers of fragmentary Thcoso])hical writings are so a[)t 
to arise. Just as in the ease of a very long tiial before a 
court of justice, .sginc detached portions of tlic evidence will 
.seem, by readers of tlic.se alone, to lirive no connexion with 
the main facts under examination, so the records of some 
i.solatecl occurrences that Iiavc interested Thcosoj^hical en- 
quircr.s, as contributing te> cstabli'^h some link in the chain of 
their evidence, will often be scoffed at as trivial and insigni- 
ficant bases for the large conclusions sup[)oscd to be derived 
from them, l^ut the evidence, patiently summed up, if exa- 
mined as a whole, will not be found iiwurficient, and the .smallest 
incident, revealing on the part of those who arc invested in 
any degree witli the abnormal j)o\vers of the Mahatmas may be 
brick in the edifice, — m.iy scive its [Uirposc in demonstrat- 
ing the possibility that, by the methods of sclf-dcvcloj)mcnt, 
which the Mahatmas employ, faculties arc awakened that 
subserve the investigation of natural 1 iws, ranging beyond those 
that can be appreciated with the aid of the pliysical senses 
only, 'file mistake constantly made in reference to this ' 
branch of the argument is, that the abnormal phenomena 
which are thus treated as of importance, are gloatetl over with 
a mere wonder-loving enthusiasm by their nairators as super- 
natural occurrences, held, because they arc supernatural, to be 
mirficulous guarantees of a new religion. Nothing of the kind ^ 
is claimed on their bcl^alf. There arc no students of physical 
science in any laboratory in London, who arc more emphatic 
in repudiating the supernatuial, as an absurd contradiction 
in terms, tlian the students of*occult science. Thc^e are quite 
well aware that when they encounter a physical phenomenon, 
apparently doing violence to what are commonly received as 
the laws of matter, .its importance lies , — not in the notion, 
which they never contemplate foi'^an instant, that the order of 
Nature lias been reversed in this c;tse, — but in the evidence so 
afforded that the previously received conception of the order 
of Nature has been shown to be incomplete. And when they 
find that the phenomenon under consideration exhibits, on the 
part of tho.se by whom it is provoked, a grasp of some higher 
generalisation than that which has sufficed to embrace more 
commonplace plienomcna, the imporl?ance tliey attach to 
that discovery is as follows : They argue, as it seems to 
me, not unreasonably, that within the limits of that 
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higher generalisation it is very likely that a purview of 
Nature is obtainable, that may brin^ within the knowledge 
of those enjoying it, an enlarged group of experiences 
calculated to throw light on many i^roblems which appear 
to transcend the kndwabic ” from they lower standpoint. It is 
quite true that none of the very many abnormal pl)cnomena 
that have been witnessed by many thcosophic students, nor 
even all of them collectively, constitute a demonstration of the 
whole scheme of teaching concerning the past rvnd future evolution • 
of humanity, that has been obtained, by this time, from the 
Mahatmas, l^ut these phenomena and the assurances of a 
variety of persons in a position to know, do prove that 
Mahatmas exist, and exercise powers which link the operations 
of mind with tiie phenomena of matter, and exhibit the 
consciousness and will of man as forces, uiidcr some circum- 
stances of extraordinary potency, capable of effecting con- 
sequences far beyond the range of the nervous and muscular 
systems in which those forces liabitually reside. The pheno- 
mena of which I m}\sclf have been the C)bscrvcr, not to speak 
of many others of a far more striking character testified to by. 
others quite as well entitled as I am, to be credited with 
common honesty in giving their evidence, distinctly demonstrate 
the fact, that some persons are capable of exercising their 
faculties of perception and reflection and of communicating ideas 
at places far remote from those at which their bodies may be 
.stationed at the time. The laws of Nature, of which they 
avail themselves in doing this, — ^just as we may avail ourselves 
on the pliysical plans of tlie laws relating to the constitution 
of gases, when we send tlic voice along a speaking tube, — are 
on that which, till we understand it better, we may be content 
to call the psychic plane, but arc laws of^Naturc none the less, 
and it is just this fact which renders the evidences so afforded 
important. "Our detractors erroneously suppose that we arc 
delighted with these phenomena, because we conceive them 
to be supernatural. We are delighted with them for exactly 
the opposite reason — because we know them to be natural, 
and knowing this pcrcci><e the splendid , range of possibilities 
in the direction of acquiring knowledge concerning the 
higher truths of Nature \tith which the power of observing 
on the psychic plane may very probably endow their authors. 
The Mahatmas are not fond of putting forward ex-catJiedra 
statf^ments. and that which may have been most inclined to 
do so far as they have taken any active part in directing the 
philosophic studies of the Theosophical Society, has been 
to indicate the light which may be thrown upon the evolution 
of humanity, and the laws of Nature in her higher realms, by 
^ the huclligcnt consideration of old Aryan literature and philp- 
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Sophy, and most of* the doctiinc so far conveyed to us by 
the Mahatmas may be sliown to lurk iiiuier various intricate 
disguises, in Sanscritf writings, wliich have cither not yet been 
translated at all, or hav<j been translated with reference to 
the surface meaning oiAy, so that the translations sometimes 
obliterafe the esoteric meaning altogether. Still, of late, and by 
degrees, with the help of the Mahatmas, some of us in the Theo- 
sophical society luivc picked up so much of this esoteric 
meaning, that when it comes to be i)resented in a coherent 
shape, people often find fault with it because they regard it as 
ex-cathedra statement. 

Tin’s is onl)^ one of the misunderstandings it is my present 
purpose to dispel. The Thcosophical Society is an organisa- 
tion of enquirers after truth, but unless it is perpetually unsuc- 
cessful in its search, it cannot help the accumulation in the hands 
of its mo'^t earnest and persevering members of (what they 
regard as) a large harvest of truth. New comers are certainly 
not expected to accept this en bloc^ but in charging the society 
with b-aing a band of crochctecrs who pin their faith iinreason- 
•ably on a system of cosmogony, and anthropology, as un- 
proved as it is stupendous, the o[)poncnts of the thcosophical 
movements are certainly misdirecting their criticism. It is 
open to any perstjn to state the conclusions to which his own 
studies have led him, aiul if other persons find these conclu- 
sions sufficiently interesting U) trace them back to their origin, 
well and good. No one who shrinks from the trouble of so 
tracing them back, will derive much benefit fioin them ; but, at 
all events, this trouble may be considerably less than that whicii, 
in the first instance, gave rise to their evolution. So far every 
one who may bo disposed to try the path of Thcosophical 
enquiry, even in the most tentative spirit, will be convcnienced 
and need not be detened by the fact that his forerunners have 
formulated and published by ^this time a good many of the 
discoveries they believe themselves to have made,. 

The core, or main truth, underlying tlicse discoveries, as. far 
as I comprehend them, is this : — The spiritual evolution of man 
is a process that is 'blended as it^gc^s on, with the physical 
evolution of tlic race as traced by the Darwinian theory, but 
it is not included in that physicaf evolution. It may be taken 
note of, by some of those higher facultie.s brought into play on 
the psychic plane of natural [)hcnomcna, and may be- observed 
to be going on, on that plane, quite independently of its progress 
on the physical plane. That whicli, for convenience sake, we 
may here speak of as the human soul, — though the constitution of 
the soul examined in the light of csotcric*science, is so complex, 
that the word is not perfectly applicable all along the line,— 
goes through a process of evolution as prolonged and elaborate in 
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each individual case, as the evolution of the physical types in 
which it manifests on the physical plane at successive periods 
of its growth. The soul is an entity, ^laving inaterialit}' of a 
kind, though the matter of which it is composed is not in the 
same order of matter as that which c^aistitutes human bodies 
on this earth, and many of the phenomena which intercsirstudents 
of occult science are valuable, because they demonslrate tlie 
existence of this matter of the higher kind. The soul entity 
or individualised ego, of a human creature, having once attained 
to that condition, by passing through the lower forms of animated 
nature, is then educated by successive human incarnations, 
and refreshed by successive periods of existence on the higher 
psychic plane. Its individual it)^ is preserved througliout 
these successive pioccsscs of growth, and the fact that the 
personal adven tines of each incarnation are forgotten by 
the time the next comes on, docs not in any wa}', wJien the 
ciicumstances of such forgetluiness arc rightly appreciated, 
militate against the unity of the individual. They are 
summed up in the essence of the ego by the time tlic* period 
for rc-incarnation arrives, and thus constitute the advance which ' 
that ego has made by virtue of its last life, along the path of 
.spiritual evolution, but they are not even forgotten until they 
have been fully developed in all their consequences in the 
psychic existence immediately following the pliysical life to 
which they have belonged. There is ample time for this 
exhaustion of their effects, because the whole process of human 
evolution is so deliberate, that thousands of years may elapse 
between tlie successive incai nations of the same individual 
ego. If this gradual ueaiing away of the life memories in 
each case, strikes a ne\v-c(*mcr to tl\c theory as a comfortless^ 
notion, that can only be due to an inadccpiate appieciation, on 
his part, of what long periods of time really mean. Anyone 
who s^lys “ such or such a feeling in me can never be exhausted, 
my intcres^t in the life experiences 1 am passing through, my 
desire to remember myself as I know myself now, and to com- 
pare any later fate that may await me with the destinies I 
have already endured, can never die away/’ in saying that, he 
is simply failing to realise tlic ultimate significance of the word 
never.” A man may be so Tull of thought and affection, and 
his mental grasp of his pcrsonalit)*,” e,, of the bundle of 
specific recollections whicii have grouped themselves during 
his life around the central core of his imperishable individuality, 
may be so strong, that he may quite rightly regard that per- 
sonality as logically, and in justice entitled to a prodigious 
prolongation. Very w^ell : thcic is no law of Nature, acconiing 
to the c.sotciic interpretation thereof, to say Nay to his aspi-* 
rations. These rcc<»llcction.s, affections and active mental states^ 
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inhere not in the bodyj> which goes to the coffin, but in the 
far more durable psychic body which death sets free from its 
grosser encasement I'lie tiue ego thus liberated is under no 
obligation to return to eartli,as long as the, feelings and aspira- 
tions referred to, continuef^in activity, and let us attempt for 
a momenf to measure the future possibilities of their activity 
by a retrospective comparison. We can look back over some 
few tliousand years of history. We can retiace our steps in 
imagination along ‘the story of our own country, till with some 
distinct impicssion of the length of time concerned we get back 
into the Roman era, and acioss that stepping-stone of thought 
we can roll fancy backward into the misty period of Egyptian 
civilisation Let the man who feels that he will be wronged if 
he docs not retain his personal recollections “ for ever,” imagine 
himself, perpetuating them along a chrinnel of thought in 
ex[)en’ence which these exclusively engage, all through tl»e 
futuie histoiy of the earth, till the Victorian era of British 
civilisation has been covered with later strata of events, as 
thickly CVS the era of the heptarchy is covered for us. Is his 
•flnconquerable love of his own personality unsatisfied still ? 
There is, still, at all events, no natural law, if so, which 
blots it out. In the pioccsscs of geologic change this country 
itself may melt away, and new continents may be formetl 
to be colonised afic-h and slowly bear their social organisations 
of civilised men. If the ego of our hypothesis is egotistic 
still, he will hold on to the existence in which that egotism has 
free scope ; but, in tiulh, the conjecture does a wrong to 
Imman nature. The most pleasurable day wears to a close, 
the most active votary of its enjoyments craves at last for 
rest, the fullest and brightest life of the kind we are familiar 
witli so far, is for time tmd not for eternity. At last its feelings, 
its emotions, its experiences will be sublimated to a true essence 
which represents tlie progress gf the real individual along the 
path of spiritual evolution, and thus advanced, the fully refreshed 
ego will be born again, to take a fixsh departure, as from the 
day-light of another morning. 

And it is well for -our ultimate ^pelfection that this is the 
law, for only by a long series of such new departures can 
the human soul accumulate the ^attributes required to lead 
it on to that higher evolution to which it is naturally destined 
in tlie future, and from the standpoint of which the humanity 
we know at present will be looked back upon, almost as we 
look back u[)on the lower forms of animal life. This is one 
of the many profoundly satisfactory aspects of the esoteric 
doctrine. The history of humanity viewed by the light thus 
tlw'own upon it, is not the purposeless agglomeration of suffering 
which some less highly sensitive iuterpictalions would have 
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it. It is not a crude tangle of injustite, in which one person 
is blessed with all happiness, and another cursed with all 
misery, and both alike treated to an equal share of an unchange- 
able beatitude aftetwards. We may discern in the nature 
of the esoteric teaching the operatioi^ of a retributive law which 
does not merely obliterate the inequalities of its carlieV working 
by a deluge of results out of proportion to any merit or 
demerit that can be concerned ; but which meets every case 
with absolute flexibility, and never departs' one hair’s breadth 
from the strict fulfilment of justice to each and every human 
being. Not merely in its operation as regards the ultimate 
spiritual perfection of the soul, but in regard, also, to the worldly 
experiences of incarnation, the law of consequences, to which the 
oriental philosophy gives the name Karma, tracks each individual 
along the almost interminable procession of his incarnations and 
metes out to him the fruit of his own growth. The doctrine 
tioes not teach its followers to be callous on that account to 
human suffering, to leave unturned any stone, the turning of 
which may afford such suffering relief. But it docs supply a sub- 
lime justification of suffering which may reconcile us to that 
which is truly inevitable in our own destiny, as well as in those 
of others whom we can only reach with a helpless sympathy. 

It may, perhaps, be urged that the religious s)\stcm round 
us may reconcile us to this by teaching a profound, if as 
yet unenlightened, trust in the benevolence of God, in whose 
inscrutable government of the woild wc iiiay be sure that 
good will come out of evil eventually, and tlic dark mysteries 
of existence in this world be unriddled by-aiul-bye. And 
no esoteric teacher would resent this trustful confidcMice ; 
he would only point out that the esoteric doctrine gives us 
the explanation much sooner than miglrt have been expected, 
of the manner in which the good is evoked from the evil, 
of the providential ways tha/: we might have feared would 
remain inscrutable much longer. The esoteric doctrine does 
not come to break down,* sweep away, or discredit existing 
religious systems. It comes, on the contrary, to ju.stify them 
in their essentials, to pflt jiside, with all gentleness, if possible, 
distortions of original diving* truth which have crept over the 
face of theological dogma, l>ut mainly to give the world a 
last exact knowledge of spiritual science, so that the actual 
veriliesf underlying a great many shadowy, but not on that 
account erroneous, beliefs, may present themselves in clear out- 
lines to the understanding, and constitute intelligible springs 
of action, the intelligent recognition of which may thence- 
forward conduce much more efficiently to the higher spiritual 
evolution of the futuie, than could be accomplished by the 
fui tiler influence of a blind, however beautiful, a piety. ' / 
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In tins conntiy the ^Thcosohicnl movement must, probably 
for some time to come, i)rcscnt itself chiefly to public attention 
in its aspect as a system of philosophical inquiry ; but its true 
importance would be ill-api)reciated if we considered it mciely 
in this li^ht. In India movement l?as another bearing’, 
and there its philosophical, is intimately blended with its social 
and philanthropic aspects. The rivalry of warring sects in 
Europe, keen as it may sometimes appear, is a small evil com- 
pared with the hithgrta irreconcilable hostility of the various 
religious schools, sects and castes into whicli the population of 
India is broken up. The Thcosophical Society has, for the first 
time in modern Indian history, succeeded in constructing a com- 
mon platform on which Hindoo, Mussalman, Buddliist and 
Parsec may stand in a fraternal alliance. It has, in actual factj 
laid tile foundations of the ‘‘ Universal Brotlicrhood,” which it 
emphasises as the foremost object of its appeal to the world. 
With a hundred branches in different parts of the country, — tlie 
magnificent fiuit of Colonel 01cott\s untiring exertions, — the 
nucleus of this grand union of humanity has already taken 
fciiapc. In the beginning some objections were raised to the 
programme of the Association on the ground that beautiful as 
the idea of universal brotherhood might be, it was merely 
another phrase for the millcnium, and that no practical 
result was likely to ensue from the promulgation of an 
idea as vague as the motto of a copy-book. But the Society 
has lived to prove that in alliance with the philosophical views, 
it is enabled to suggest its a^^pirations towards an all-embracing 
fraternity, arc by no me'ans an cliullilion of empty scntimcni. 
To begin with the fraternity it aims at is not vitiated by the 
lower objects (T material socialism. It is no community of 
goods wliich thc‘Thcoso^)hical Society desires to set on foot, but 
a community of spiritual aspiration, of intellectual endeavour. 
And it claims this by helping to show that every man whose 
religion embodies a desire to ascertain essential truth, and not 
only to trifle with the formalities of ceremonial, or to fight 
for the predominance of a dogma, must at last reach a common 
platform on which he will find himself side by side with 
every other truth seeker, no mattef from what point of the 
compass he .sets out. This is the \v?iy in which the guidance 
in the study of ancient Aryan literature afforded to the visible 
leaders of the Society by the real adept founders of the under- 
taking in the background, has proved of such inestimable value. 
An immense number of the more thoughtful classes of the 
Indian people have been persuaded to seek for the corresponden- 
ces in their respective faiths rather than 1?o dwell upon their 
discrepancies. And /ill philanthropists who may, for any reason, 
be shocked by the crude idolatry and incoherent fancies which 
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disfigure oriental religions, would do^ far more wisely to 
co-operate with the Thcosophical Society, in trying to lead the 
imagination of the Indian people up fr^^m these to tlie primary 
divine truths they have so sadly caricatured, ratlicr tlian to 
waste good effort in a lateral attack* Such an attack cannot be 
successfully prosecuted from the point of view of a religion which 
Europe has so far refined in the minds of its most gifted represen- 
tatives, that these are sometimes apt to forget how it strikes an 
entirely unprejudiced stanger, when its cufand dried dc^trincs aie 
crudely presented to him by preachers unable to illuminate their 
symbology as they proceed. Indeed, we may gather a higher 
lesson yet from the theosophic position, even than that which 
would recommend a generous recognition of the good wrought 
already in India by its fraternal counsels. We ma)' be enabled, 
at last, to perceive that in penetrating to the core, and partially 
obscured significance of our great European faith itself, with 
the help of the light shining from the Oriental Ihothcrhood, we 
may discern something more than a moral benefit for India 
in the establishment of fraternal sentiment there, — something 
which may reveal to luiropean philo'^opliy that its higheifot 
triumphs can only be attained when the universal brotheiliood 
of the Theosoplncal Society has truly extended its influence 
across both continents, and has bound together the lovers of 
Divine Wisdom in lengland and in Hindustan in an even closer 
union than that which, for the welfare of both, let us trust, will long 
continue to attach them in physical allegiance to one governing 
organisation. 

A. P. Si x\ NETT 



AkX V.— THE MCfRAL PROGRESS OP INDIAN 
ADMINISTRATION. 

T he is often openly raised, and perhaps more 

often revoiv’^ed in the secict working of men’s minds, 
vvhetlier tlic world, which in the history of invention and dis- 
covery, exhibits sugIi wonderhil advance in physical power and 
knowledge, can as reasonably boast of progress in the sphere 
of moral and philosophic<d thought. Without going back into 
the shadowy aions postulated for liis processes by the evolu- 
tionist ; without extending encpiiry further than the earliest ages 
of received history, men have always found the question deeply 
interesting : Do the minds of one age merely repcrit, in a 

slightly vaiying form, the ideas of preceding ages ; does the 
cun cut of human thought on moral problems meiely ebb and 
flow like a restless sea which yet never passes its immemorial 
barriers?. Or is it true, that in the revolution of time there is 
«aoral as well as physical jirogress ; tluit in the well-known 
words of the Laureate ‘ the thoughts of men widened with the 
progess of the suns ? ’ The answer to this question must largely 
depend on a man’s surroundmgs ; on what, in the philosophic 
phrase of the day, is called Ins “ environment.” I propose, how- 
ever, in the following ronnirks to assume that most, if not all, 
readers of this Review would favour the assertion of progress. 
The suggestive jdnlosophy of Sir Henry Maine discriminates be- 
tween Siationaiy and Prog rcs'-ive Societies in the realm of social 
and political law, and there can be no anogance in making, for 
practical purposes, the assumption that JCuglish-speaking com- 
munities belong to the Utter class. If iiioiaJ progress is not to 
be found among the peoples that regard the Magna Chaitaand 
the Reformation as slandiioints in their national history, where, 
indeed, shall we look for it ? If England then is, as a nation 
morally progressive, her Government, her policy and administra- 
tion, both at home and abroad, sliould show it. My present 
purpose is to examine the marks of moral progress discernible 
in her administration of that great dependency which, for weal 
or woe. is indissolubly connected wifh her ; which, according to 
the character of the leading principles of such administration, 
will prove either her glory or her shame. 

Reference to such leading principles seems specially desirable 
at the present time, when there are signs of movement all round 
us alike in the social and political life of India. We are in a 
period of transition and development : the ’old barriers of sta- 
tionary thought, immovably restrictive through so many gene- 
rations of oriental rule, are beginning to give way under ;lLke 
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manifold influences of English administrative civilisation. Re- 
ligion, social custom, nay the characteristic quintessence of 
Hindu social life, cast itself—has begui^^ to come under the in- 
fluence of that unobtrusive revolution in life and thought which 
ever follows in the wake of the raihvy^ and the telegraph. The 
leaven at present is small, but it is spreading, and such fermen- 
tation, once begun, extends wdth an evcr-incre3!^ing strength and 
speed. The directions which the new social forces will take, 
must, to some exent, remain at present matter of conjecture, and 
where conjecture only is available, men will frame the future 
variously according to their tcmpci ament. No wonder that 
many minds, both in India and England, looking on these 
uncertain and complicated tendencies set in motion, and gravely 
appreciating their enormous potentiality for evil, if not wisely 
controlled ; remembering too, the man)^-sided earnestness of 
irresponsible democratic opinion in England which ever inoie 
and more seems to seek its reflex in India ; no wonder that many 
minds are anxiously asking the same question about the future 
of the State that the Roman poet put in his day under jiot more 
pregnant and critical circumstances : — 

“ O Navis, referent in mare te novi 
Fliictus ? O quid a^is ? Fortner occupa 
Pori uni. Nonne vides ut 
Nudum lemigio lain?, 

Et inalus celeri saucius Afiico, 

Anienna'que geniant # * ♦ 

Non libi sunt Integra liiuea ; 

Non Di- * 

Now this anxiety is not lightly to be put away, much less 
is it to be ridiculed. The very first lesson to be thoroughly 
grasped in Indian politics is the gravity of our situation as the 
ruling powder. It is, I believe, uniquv in the history of the 
w'orld as to the sublime, yet matter of fact, audacity witli which 
it has been assumed : it may fie, I trust, unique in lire splendid 
beneficence of its results. But the task is Pterally stupendous, 
and can only be adequately discharged, under the Providence 
of God, by a nation the majority of which shall prove lh«rm.sclves 
heroes. In endeavouring to .speak worthily on such a theme, 
one is content to risk the reproach of being grandiloquent. 

In order to gauge the m6ral progress of English lule in ^ In- 
dia, it will be necessary to obtain as broad a view' of the histo- 
rical facts as possible. The advantage of doing so is two-fold ; 
we are less likely to be wrong in our generalisations on the past, 
and consequently have a better chance of correctly forecasting 
what is to come ; and at the same time we shall incur less 
danger of being blirfded by the glare and dust of controversy on 
passing events It is a corrective use^ too seldomyto adjust jtho 
relations of such events to our minds, by viewing them as fart 
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of a series ; to seek the»futiire by comparing the present With the 
past. Much of the tumultuousness of our political writings 
might thus be subdued^ while subjects which owing to near 
personal connection have obtained undu^ prominence, would 
be relegated to tlieir propc^rtional place and importance. 

A saliemt fact c^rly presents itself to the student of the History 
of British India. Tlierc a[)pears at each interval of a quarter 
of a century or thereabouts, some important change, or crisis 
of development in •the%admirn\stration of the country. Taking 
the famous year of Plassy, 1757, as the starting point, we 
find in tlie creation of the B(>»ard of Control by Pitt’s Bill of 
1784, and still more in the Act passed four years later 
declaring the scope of that Bill, the first intimation of the 
national conviction that the affairs of India could ' not per- 
manently remain under the control of a trading association. 
Nevertheless the narrowness of the age asserted itself. The most 
powerful minister luigland has ever seen had to bow before the 
storm of popular clamour and self-interested picjudice, and the 
renew'al gf the Charter in 1793 seemed to promise the contin- 
uance of the Company’s all but unchecked management. Edu- 
cation of the people w’as not as yet considered a duty of the 
ruling power, while the benevolent labours of missionaries 
were vetoed as likely to produce disloyalty and revolt. Tliis 
reaction produced its own Nemesis. Tlic rcncw’al of the Char- 
ter in 1813 destroyed the monojH)ly of Intiian trade held by 
the Comi)any, though the government of the country w’as 
inconsistently but, pci haps, considering the limes, wisely con- 
tinued in tlieir hands. At the ^amc time the illiberal restiic- 
tion on the presence of missionaries was taken aw'ay, and the 
first vote was gi anted for education. The advance made 
characteristically showej itself most in the treatment of matters 
of tiade: furtlicr movement became only a question of time. 
Accordingly, twenty years later, iy 1833, the remaining mono- 
poly of the. trade to China w’as taken away, and the jurisdic- 
tion of the Crown indicated its aggressive influence by arran- 
ging fur the legislation of the countiy. F'urther liberality 
was shown by pei mission to P2uropeans* to hold land, and on 
the other side tlic immense step was taken of declaring that 
no native nor any natural-born English subject should be bar- 
red from holding Government office' by reason of his religion, 
birth or colour. Such changes as these could not take place 
without influencing the views of the adminis’rators who were 
to carry them out, and we find in the councils of the East 
India Company, after 1833, a new sense of the responsibility of 
Government, and an increased desire to distharge the trust of 
that Government in a worthy manner. Meanwliile, public 
opinion in Eiigland still moved on. In 1853, a kind of breathing 
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time was allowed to the moribund Company ; a temporary 
compromise was made as to government, the head was left, 
the arms and liands were changed ; the Directors still remained 
semi-independent, but their patronage was seriously crippled, 
and that representative of the mych of modern ideas, the 
Competition-wala, ” Came into existence. The oata.strophe 
of 1857 only hastened a further change which, by its striking 
character, has obtained for itself a more than proportionate 
importance. In 1858 the Crown as^uwacA the direct Govern- 
ment of India, thereby affirming the piinciple of England’s 
national responsibility. The other points in the Queen’s pro- 
clamation flow from this principle, but the proclamation itself 
is no new departure ; it is in reality the logical outcome of 
the policy of the Charter Act of 1833 as developed by lime. 

We take one step more, though it be into troubled waters. 
The assumption of the title of Empicss of India by hor Gra- 
cious Majesty the Queen, in 1877, was not the empty ceremony 
that hostile critics call it. If wc coinpaic it with other things 
in home politics, it will aj>[)ear in its true character^as an ex- 
pression of that stiong aiul noble feeling, held perhaps mokl 
ddinitely by the conservative party in England, tl)at the mother- 
country and all its vast oiJonics and dependencies, form one 
empire, the integrity of which is essential for the credit, not to 
say renown, of the Briti;>h name, and for the fulfilment of that 
destiny which seems marked out by Providence. In India 
we shall never do wisely to make little of the Kaisar-i-Hind 
anniversary. The name itself should indicate a rallying point, 
both to Europeans and natives, for all loyal aspirations for 
the good of the country. And if the ceremony of 1877 may be 
attiibuted to conservative influence, the I>ocai Self-Goverrment 
resedutions of Lord Ripon’s Government in 1882, represent in 
a marked degice, and in an aggressive manner, the outcome 
of the advanced Liberalism which at the piesent moment is a 
prominent feature of liome politics. They represent not un- 
fairly the contribution of men, like the members of the Cobden 
Club, to the historical policy of England in <lealing with India. 
In particulars they may be wrong ; the adviser of Lord Ripon 
who obtained the abortive* order for dignifying each member 
of a local body with an ‘honourable title hitheito won only 
by high native officials after distinguished service .should, if poli- 
tical work weic goveia.ed by a utilitarian coefe, be punished by 
penal serviiutie. But such points as these drop off from the 
scheme when brought into practical action ; the collective force 
of circumstances, an impersonal name for the beneficent direc- 
tion of Providence,* will shear away, quietly but decisively 
the crotchetty and impractical excrescences foisted on to the 
broad principles of policy by minds which were niisle4 m 
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overweening self-conQclence ,or disregard of practical advice. 
The result will remain vital, and as I believe salutary, Eng- 
land has given a guage|Of honour to India, and will, unless she 
turns false to all her glorious traditions of courage and freedom, 
redeem it well. Let IndiA sec that thd hireling voices of a 
few uniwincipled demagogues, as selfish as they are reckless, 
do not betray her to her own hurt, by sowing the seeds of mis- 
trust and misunderstanding between the two races. 

If, then, we c^n C|it ourselves off from the acrid influences of 
momentary feeling and look back along the broad path of 
English administration in this country, we see in each succes- 
sive generation substantial moral progress in the sense of 
national responsibility toward India. And if at times the cur- 
rent of opinion at home seems to show a bias which to better 
local knowledge is unaccountable, such prejudice must be 
attributed to want of knowledge, not want of conscience. I do 
not for one insiant believe tluit the great mass of public opinion 
of England desires anytlnng but the good of India. Tlie 
best safeguard for Indian Government is nut. isolation from the 
, influence of England, but inciease of knowledge and intimacy 
of intercourse. As with individuals, so with nations ; ignorance 
is the parent of mistrust ; in India, at any rate, it is its main 
cause, 1 have been told emphatically, and delight to think it 
true, that natives, especially Hindus, aie disposed to like Eng- 
li.shmen, and do so when they get to know them — they are often 
repelled from making advances by fear of tlieir being unaccept- 
able. In return (or such testimony as this, it is pleasant and 
only fair to say lliat the longer ex[)erience one obtains in India, 
the mcjre ready one becomes to recognise the many good points 
in iiativ^e chaiactcr, the more bound, by coinmun sense, to attri- 
bute tlicir special failings to faults of education and liei editary 
habit. 

Tlic growing sense of national responsibility has shown 
itself in varitms other ways •beside that of modifying tlie 
framework of Goveinment. The sui)prcssion of “ Suttee, ** 
the scries of attempts to put down infanticide, and the 
splendidly strenuous organisation of 1877 to mitigate the 
honors of famine are all the t>ut€omc of a policy which in 
itself is a high moial teaching«by emphatically enforcing the 
value of human life. We cannot ahva)'s claim practical wisdom 
in all details of such measures, but the broad outlines stand 
out fair and clear for all men to note, and it is only determined 
perverseness that will ignore them. 

The question of education brings us upon more debatable 
ground. We have already seen that it was in 1813 that money 
was spent first in teaching the people. Hardly anything 
quuld show mens dearly how things have changed since then 
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than comparison of that first education vcrfe, either one or two 
takhs I believe, with the enormous amounts now annually spent. 
Such opinion, as still holds to the ignohrfe belief that the less 
education people have the better, has long ago shrunk from 
promiment public plach ; the question j>f the day is rather, how 
best, shall Government discharge a duty wliich all authority 
now recognises to be of primary obligation. And in the form 
of solution which this question appears to be taking, we may, 
perhaps, trace a morality deeper even thiin that of the general 
fact of progress. In the anxiety lately manifested, which 
administrative reasons, as well as considerations of beneficence 
may well make supreme and unremittent, to lay a broad foun- 
dation of primary schooling, the thoughtful mind will see a 
sincere and large-hcaited care for tlie good of the mass, for 
the welfare of even the humblest classes of the people which 
comes with it its own honour, and will, if persevered in, ensure 
practical success When I think of beneficent popular educa- 
tion, it is not that of the University, or even that of the High 
School ; it is in its essentials, the provision of the elements of 
thought for tlie daily humble life of the artisan, or the agri-^ 
culturist ; it is something which shall raise the ‘‘dull mechanic 
pacing to and fro " by a simple but decisive step, far above the 
brute life of the apathetic animals which, by their constant 
companionship, seem to drag down the human beings who 
tend them toward their own level. The three R's are no doubt 
treated now-a-days too much as a sovereign specific for poverty 
and its attendant evils, but without falling into this ciror, it 
is allowable to insist on the great difference between a peasant 
who can read, and one who cannot — on the still greater difference 
in the next generation if the sons arc brought up in the re.s- 
pective ways of their fathers You may say, if you please, 
that education unfits a peasant for the plough, and in some 
stages of popular progress in the cultivation of intellect this, 
no doubt, will be the case ; but ft cannot be too often urged that 
such conceit, or idleness, or perverseness as this shows can exist 
on^ly so long as education, up to the level of the offender’s 
acquirements, is rare. As* soon as the general level rises, the 
relatii^e superiority of the primary scholar, which turned his 
liead before, will have been l^st, and his position as regards 
his associates no longer enabling him to look down on them as 
illiterate and ill-informed, he will probably recover his mental 
balance. Nay, so far as experience has been obtained in 
other countries, this lias been found actually the case. The 
fact is, that all gain in human life is preceded or accom- 
pained by risk, often by temporary loss. The Horatian 
reflection on the history of Rome is true in a wider and 
sense of the whole human race, whether regarded 
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collectiv'ely in the njatter of social and moral progress, or 
individually as regards the inner and higher life of each 
man’s soul : — I 

‘ Duris ut ilex tonsa bipennibus 

‘ Nij^ra? ftraci frondis in Alpido 
‘ Per da mu a., j^er ccpdes ab ip^o 

* Duett opes animufttque ferro' 

Yes, ** education” even in the simple and crude form of primary 
scliool training, means gain. Increased knowledge is gain 
and in itself is no*evi?. Yet it brings with it increased power 
of will, and an increase of scope in which the will may range. 
Under these new conditions, volitional power sorely needs 
the guidance of religion : and this is what is meant by the say- 
ing that there is no true education without religion. The ques- 
tion is well worth pondering ; whither are we leading the thou- 
sands of scholars of Government schools? How are we guiding 
those quickening minds to which we are constantly presenting 
new ideas, new subjects of thought. Their old world — its cosmo- 
gony — its moral and religious system — is being metamorphosed. 
New lig^it is thrown across the .scene. The relations of all things 
^in the mental world are distuibcd, sometimes turned upside down. 
The students want some new centre, some new standard round 
which to rally, to re-arange and systematise their ideas. And 
the experience of centuries shows that the only steady and 
ever fixed mark” is religion. The moral government of the 
world, by a just and omnipotent creator, is the foundation of 
all human sanctions — tlic only foundation, as history shows, 
which can give reality and stability to the sanctions of society. 
Yet we, a nation profes.sedly, and in many of our national 
actions really, Christian, carefully stifle anything in our scholastic 
system which might make men think of religion. Witli this 
moral aridity in Goternment schools, it is refreshing to turn 
to the thought of the noble and devoted labours of missionaries. 
Broad facts would be ignored, and the whole case thus very 
imperfectly stated, if con.spicuous recognition were not given 
to these, when speaking of education in India. We Christians 
are often too modest, not indeed in making statements about 
ourselves, but about 'our religion.. The missionary life itself, 
as I see it lived in numerous ins|ances around me, is a moving 
testimony of England’s highest sense of responsibility toward 
India ; of a heart-sympathy which no difficulties can daunt, no 
indifference shown by its objects, can render vyeak or cold. But 
reference at present is made rather to missionary work in 
schools. This has excited, and is increasingly exciting, influence 
over the minds of large numbers of scholars ; an influence gentle, 
refining, humanizing, even when it does not become so strong 
as to make the scholar turn Christian. This beneficial effect 
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ver)' important to the administrator, is noUto be limited to the 
number of Christians !>aptized as converts from Muhamma- 
danism or Hinduism. Beyond this comp»arativcly narrow circle, 
there is a wider one, filled with men whose hearts feel the beauty 
of Clnistiari precept even when they do not receive the truth 
of Cliristian doctiine. Many, indeed, inwardly acknowledge 
that truth, but fear to openly profess it The bonds of cast, 
of kindred, or of family, make the task too hard, and we who 
are great social cowards ourselves, should be the last to ca^t 
stones of rcproJicii at them for it. But even this partial or 
timid reception of the truth does something for the mind ; at 
the eailicst approach of the ‘‘ true dawn,” “ the ghosts and fays 
of superstition fiy affrighted to their owlet holes,” and the general 
tenor of life and conduct becomes purged of its grosser habits. 
Many can bear testimony, I feel sure, to the high average of 
respectability and morality shown by Mission Scliool students. 
If from a misi^laced fear of seeming to f.ivour Christiaa 
proselytizing, Government curtail the funds hitherto given in 
aid to such institutions, the action will be an administrative 
blunder which will woik unsuspected but real evil. < 

More than this, perhaps, it is not desirable to urge, in a 
paper of this kind, respecting the beneficial ticiion of Chris- 
tianity itself on native life and manners, but one point at least 
must be pressed liome. If there is one thing more than another 
that can make Ejiglish rule thoioughly acceptable to India, 
it will be the pcrs(jnal character of English administrators. 
Courage the people fear and respect, justice they admire, but 
their fullest and freest trust they reserve for the Englishman who 
consistently professes his religion, and consistently acts in its 
spirit. If a golden rosary were made of the names of our 
countrymen who have been loved most by ni'tives, it would largely 
show those who have, in all their ways, acknowledged the God of 
Christendom, and have attempted to show before ihe masses of 
alien religionists the puiity and charity of their Divine Master. 

I do not say, indeed, far from it, that there are not among the 
ranks of the administrative services, hardworking and con- 
scientious men who gain the affection of natives who yet do 
not recognise the source oY their virtue, and their intellectual 
strength. I know such men irtysclf, and honour them for many 
things ; my present point is that their want of confession of 
Christianity, still more tiicir professed unbelief in its truth, creates 
a feeling of .bewilderment in the naturally religious oriental mind. 
Something is wanting, conspicuous by its .absence,” and the 
want mars the winningness of any influence such men possess, 

“ Sir, be is very clever, but I do not say anything about his mora- 
lity : he is an atheist ” was tl\c naive and spontaneous remark once 
offered upon a person of high academic attainments. 
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To return to the* main subject. Much of what is .said 
above as to administrative pn^^icss may be considered opti- 
mistic by critics of a certain kind who, followinp^ the distinguish- 
ed example of the elder Mjll, view deeds of Knolislimcn with 
severely hostile eyes. 7'he charge is not admitted, but if it 
were true, the answer would be that such optimism, if it riiled 
our practice, goes far to secure its own realisation in fact ; mean- 
while there are other matters which admit c)f no optimistic 
treatment, but whiclj^ must be referred to, however briefly. 
The Indian service is said to be the purest administration in 
the world as regards its European members, and no doubt 
since the old da\’s when ICnglish gentlemen did not think their 
hands soiled by bIibc-mone3^ there has been great imi)rovement 
in respect of positive corruption by briljery. But even here 
is there not something wanting? Are there nr)t instances fami- 
liarly known to the members of the administrative services of 
men among them : [I speak of men of English birth.] who arc 
generally known to be untrustworthy, wlio arc commonly 
siisj^ectod of being corrupt ? Such things are not a secret, yet 
•they seem very imperfectly known to the highest authoiitics ; 
if they arc known, the ca.se becomes worse. In such a matter 
it is not fail ly necessary to secure judicial proof of paiticular 
overt acts. Like Cjcsar’s wife, a judge or a district officer 
should “ be above suspicit>n.’' Wherever an official obtains 
a thor(»ughly bad name for venality, this fact of itself should 
be considered sufficient ground for calling on him to give a 
satisfactory cxi)lanation. l^^xceptional circumstances ofpcisonal 
unpopularity, or the infamous consi)iracy of an offended clique, 
may now and then fix unju.st suspicion on unfortunate and 
innocent individuals. 15ut such mines are easily s[)rung. The 
partial character of 4hc testimony will refute it.sclf. Where, 
however, a camlid and patient enquiry can show no reason, save, 
tiiat of its truth, for such a.con.sensus of opinion, the man 
.should not be merely tran.'^fcrrcd, or warned, but slu^uld openly 
and at once be removed from the service on which he has 
brought dishonour. 

A smaller point quite worth passing notice, on which im- 
provement is .still required, is the i^iactice of receiving “ ddlis,'' 
or small presents, on occasion of visits from • native.s. Many of 
us have, I fancy, abjured such things entirely, and experience 
shows that the refusal, far from exciting resentment, may be 
accepted as evidencing a desire to .see the visitor for his own 
sake. But in many parts, especially, perhaps, in outlying dis- 
trict.s, .the objectionable practice still prevails ; a thrifty house- 
wife has been heard to cxpre.ss her satisfaction at getting sugar 
and oranges enemgh in Christmas “ dalis ” to make marmalade 
for all the year 1 A trivial matter truly to us, but one of real 
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consequence often to the donors, who ”may be subordinate 
officials on small salaries. The thing is an anomaly and an 
anachionism, and should be wholly brushed away like an 
obnoxious cobweb. 

Let us turn to a graver subject ; thc^alicnation of mind and 
feeling which too often cxi-ts between European and native. 
There is no use in blinking the fact of such alienation ; it is 
better to look it full in the face, and without indulging in tlie 
extreme utterances of whimsical and drresponsiblc visitors, 
sorrowfully acknowledge that here we find one of the most 
important difficulics in the way of the future harmonious ]U'o- 
giess and development of India. It constitutes also a possible 
political danger of a .serious kind. Let us attempt a brief 
analysis of some particulars. Faults arc shown on both sides — 
in manners, for instance, our countrymen are too often charge- 
able with a want of considciation, and an offhand abruptness 
which are not unnatimdly though mistakenly construed as 
intentional rudeness. If the native, on the other hand, is very 
complaisant and obsequious in manner, it is put down to servility, 
witl:u)ut any allowance for hereditaiy training and modes of" 
thought. If both paities po.s.scss a real Iricndlincss in desire, 
sucli matters mirst eventually improve. Tiie one will gain 
affability and courtesy of demeanour, the other will learn a 
graver self-respect, and a more restrained use of compliment. 
Even now', indeed, do not all Englishmen who honestly try to 
make fiicnds with natives ha\e cxpeiicnce how and then, of 
a manner suave yet sclf-rcsiKXt(iil, of a pf)lishcd courtc.sy and 
behaviour which are really delightful. Yes, w'c find it oftener, 
I fear, than we .show it? In this respect the balance of fault 
l)robably lies with us. 

liut there are deeper differences tlian’ faults of manner. In 
the dislike even contempt for colour which is such a frequent 
failing among Europeans, tli^rc is some justifiable reason 
mixed up with, and overgrown by, a mass of detestable senti- 
ment. The leasonablcncss is this, that an uncertain amount 
of cxpeiicnce, wliich, lunvevcr, is large, shows dark colour to exi.st 
along \v th ccitain evil br ^despicable qualities. Yet this ex- 
perience is by no means so large as to form the foundation of 
a practical law, and‘'reflcci ion will supply several explanations 
of the observed facts other than the condemnatory conclu- 
sion above-mentioned. For instance, the actual darkness of 
skin may be caused by the sun ; in fact there is no doubt that 
in Aryan races at least, it is. Centuiics of exposure to a 
tropical sun are quite enough cause to explain the change of 
hue in the skin ; a[)proximatc confirmation of this is found in 
the difference of tint which prevails among natives of India 
themselves according to the degree of exposure to sun and. 
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wcitiicr, which is required by the life and occupation. Millions 
of Indians arc not one whit darker than Italians, Spaniards, 
or Poi I'ujLjuese. So tlyit the antipathy, if it is to be reasonably 
sustained, inii'-t base itself on the allegation that the climate 
and sain of India piodtice ncct^ssarily the faults and vices 
which are said to be * characteristic of dark-skinned races. 
Tliis is a quite different matter; the alleviation cannot be con- 
sistently advanced by any one who believes in an ovcriuliiv^ 
IhovidiuKe at all, i. e , by the enormous majority of En<ilisiinien, 
for we cannot wilTinirTy believe that vice was meant to be a radical 
and inherent defect in human character. Climate, indeed, has 
intluence on chriracter, but that influence is v^ery far from bcinvi 
certainly defined. The social jdicnoincna of moral character 
arc too intricate for us to say [lositively that any fault or vice in 
the native's of India is the result of tlic climate of their country, 
d'he cpialilies which arc ofton found, and presumed alwax’S 
to be found, Vioin^ alon^i with dark blood, may well be the 
lesult of loiiLj centuries uf evil or senseless custom ; of want of 
education, coujiled with cnervatinL^ and dcbasinij influences 
of a pcjlitical kind. It may well be uri^cd that if the vices (T 
Tiidiaiis are tlie rc'^ult of bio k\ or dim ite, their virtues should 
likewise be. One of the mo^t consjiicuous of these latter is 
tlu‘ love of finiily, espectcdly showing it.sdf (I do not forget 
the exceptional ph'Miomenon of infanticide for which sj^ecial 
cause, not ii rocoiKdlc'abh" w ith this, can be found) in love of 
children. No out? would admit that a cold climate makes 
an unlovinj4 parent, y<‘t if the tiopical climate of India pro- 
duces sj)CJ*al love of fimil}', thi.'i convei se would apjiear probable, 
'rhe fact is, the affectiouate devotion of the Hindu to Ihs 
kinsmen is the result of certain family customs and laws, and 
this beiiy^ so, it i^ only reason, d>le to attribute social ami 
individii.d faults to similar causes. Until we can prove the 
iiev^ativc of this, until we see all tlm prejudicial causes taken 
away without fnulin;.^ the evits c()m[)]ained of also taken away 
or materially lessened, it is ill(»i^ical and im[)hilos()[)hical, t(j 
say the least, to entertain bias on the subject. Granted thrit 
there is a wide-spread .sentiment ^ kind of bnll-doi^ feeJin^j 
that says “ you may preach till •you aie black in the face, 
l)Ut you wont convince me lliat a ‘ niv^^j^er ' (note the word, it 
is a great zeeafion) is ever a true man.'’ It is something to 
reach this, to force prejudice to repudiate reason, and entrench 
itself in the fortress of that much abused faculty — “ coinnn)ii 
sense.” The sentiment reduced to this e.xtremity must gradu- 
ally give way before the progress of larger-hearted thought. 

The antij)athy to colour, which too frequent among 
Juiropeans (though always strongest among those who kni>w 
natives least), has its vicious countcrpait in the unintelligent 
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aversion felt by natives in respect of Einj.opeans as belongings 
to a race of foreign conquerors. The feeling is unintelligent, 
because, though natural in origiti, and e^'cn reasonable enough 
when certain aspects only of our rule are considered, it is 
unjustifiable ‘in the face of tlic vvhol^ set of facts, and must be 
repudiated by any tlioughtful man ^\vho wislies well to India. 
If India is to go forward, it must be under English rule and 
protection : the withdrawal of that rule would be the greatest 
calamity possible for the countiy. The great majority of 
intelligent natives adopt and admit this, and for the small 
minority who assert, or hint the contrary. Government should be 
ready, though not in a hurry, to use short and shtirp discipline. 
The knowledge, indeed, that this is available, and meant for 
use, on occasion, would be enough to put matters right. At 
present sedition is here and there preached by a few pariah- 
like adventurers, who would disappear at once if authority 
showed its teeth. Anything like “ gagging ” the public press 
is of course to be deprecated, under any but exceptional 
circumstances. A mild but firm sui veillance, however^ is cer- 
tainly wanted, in the inteicsts of the increasing numbers who 
read the newespapers wn'tlKmt kn<nvledge enough to sift their 
unscrupulous fal)iications. and irres[)onsible distortion of fact. 
Some of the native j)<ipcrs would require no notice, but there are 
others which hardly i)ublish a number, without sowing broadcast 
seditious lies and insidious attacks on English policy and 
government. 

When we turn to the l\nglish press, candour requires the 
adiiu>-siuu that much of the waiting therein is dictated by a 
spirit of ridicule and contempt for the natives, es[)ccially for 
those who show their admiiMtii'ii for us by attem[)ting to adopt 
our language and customs. Theic are several re<isons for this: 
none of them justifiable. The circulati(jn of no Anglo-Indian 
journal can be very laigc ; there is very little competition, and 
the circumstances of English sc^ciety here, have a tendency to 
make the tone and drift of opinion fall into a somewhat narrow 
groove. Many of the rcadcis again are military men, and 
officers in the army ; at jeast, those of B.ritish regiments, are 
rarely disposed to view the ‘native with favour. Then again 
the climate, which perhaps causes faults in Indians, certainly 
makes the Englisliman, when he is not kept out of mischief 
by liard daily work, somewhat flabby in mind, and he requires 
amusement, which comes ready to hand in his daily newspaper 
in the shape of a story against the Native.’’ Some, perhaps 
most journals, adopt quite a different tone in speaking of a 
European from wliat^ in dealing with similar facts, would 
be used about a native. There aic other points, on which 
1 should like to dwell, which seem to constitute difficultie 
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in tiie way of Induin progress on the social side, liut 
these, thoir^h intimately ctmncered with administration, must 
in the narrow limits of riiis paper, m ikc way for two matters, 
both of the very liii^hest importance, as principles of Govern- 
ment. I refer to the necessity of devclcJpiiv^ decentralisation 
to a much <^rcater extent ’than has been attempted ; and, se- 
condly, to the increased employment of natives in the public 
service and in the general administration of tlie country. Eitlier, 
fully treated, wouk] be subject for a volume, but even a few 
brief words may do good by diawing attention to facts. As 
regards the evil of centiali>.ation, it is difficult to write with 
patience. Ask uny practic<il man, in alino-^t any department 
of Government cini)loy, what is the greatest obstacle to good 
and cxj:)editious woik ; what is the benumbing paralysis 
which attacks men of energy and ability, and is at the same 
time the refuge of imbeciles and slugs, he will at once say — 
centralisation; “ no bod)' Crin do anything now-a-days except 
the head of a Province, and he only with the previous sanc- 
tion of ^thc Governor-General.” This, of course, is somewhat 
,bey(md the facts, but it fairly represents the despairing state 
of feeling which e<irnest men get. into when experiencing the 
eternal check of reference and report, which precedes or accom- 
])anies, or follows u[)oji, all olficia'l action now-a-rlays except 
the veriest tritlc'. of daily routine. Year b)^ year the incubus 
grows more crushing ; individually, every sensible man sees its 
stilling and utterl)^ l>einicious influence; even in high places 
of authority', ()cc<i^ional anxieties arise about the minatory 
Frankenstein conjuied up by' the continued incubations of 
buieaucracy. But what is wanted is some official of sufficient 
determinalioii and ability ; some Titan of the Indian Council 
Cliainber, or better stilj ci Govei nor-General with all the power 
of th'* Empire at liis back, wlio being fully^ possessed with the 
fact of thi'. gigantic evil, shall make it his fiist purpose and work 
to stop, and loli back^tlic advancing deluge of reports and 
memos, and figuied statements, and all the other abomina- 
tions of paper-government, until they sink back to tlieir proper 
dimensions. Such a .man would thiwk himself blessed if he 
CvHild do away with an annual report! Would, unless he had 
reduced a statement to smaller dimensions^ grieve like Titus 
that he had lost a day. We hear a good deal of economy now- 
a-days, surely here is the primal and best lesson of economy 
— economy of time — , paper — , cleiks — , labour — , afid lies ! 

The moilern Sccretaiiat is largely re.sponsible for this. Given 
a competitionwala of eight or ten years standing or less, [not 
more tlian tin's or the character of the mi.^turc will be endang- 
-eied], s[>rinklc his head with a smart decoction of Bcnthain 
and Mill, a pinch of Sir Henry Maine, and a soupcon or more 
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of Herbert Spencer ; stir him up with tl^c lon^ pole of ambi- 
tion and self-complacency, and sweeten witli a little conscience 
(to make his activity more aciitc\ ai^l the first requisite of 
tlie Sccrctari<it is obtained. He has a icady pen, and can in- 
dite sii^^estivc memos on any subject you i)lcasc ; his practic d 
knowledge is his weak point, but he #s strong in quasi-scientific 
generalisations. It is obvious, that such a spirit as this must 
evoke writing from any one who can write. lie will at an 
early stage of tenure of office point out to his ap[>reciativc 
Cluef, the fact that no com[)letc means of checking informa- 
tion received from below exists on such and such an important 
subject ; that the office files siiow that something was asked 
about it ten yeais ago, but the matter seems to have dropped 
out of notice. Whereon a circular will issue asking for cyclo- 
jinedic reports bringing the history of all districts U[> to date. 
When these reports are received after much cudgelling the 
heads of good working subordinates, a neat monograph is 
pre[)arcd by the Under-Secretary, aiul this concenti atetl essence 
of unnecessary print, is returned to the reporting officer ‘‘for 
information and guidance.’’ C'entralisation is, if we might bor- , 
row Secretariat language, “an unhappy cxhibitii)n of the pheno- 
menon of deficient altruism ; ” in plain woids, the egotism of 
governing authority is too gi'eat to allow of trust in its sub- 
ortlinatcs. h'ancy John Nicholson’s report now-a-days — '‘Sir. 

I have the honour to report that I have ju^t shot a man who 
came to shoot me.” No proper Secretaiiat could tolerate such 
brevity; such very meagre inhumation. In the first place, 
who was the man, what were his antecedents, how and when 
did he come, did lie use a Colt’s rcvvdvcr, or a flint-lock, and 
a hundred other questions would of cour-^c be asked and have 
to be answered ! But the m ittcr is past a jedee, it is the evil 
of evils in our administration. Tiic drslrict officers, that is 
to say, the men who if tliey live among tlie people, with time 
to see to their wants, an<i powc^* to do what they sec to be 
necessary, arc the very backhoue and salvrition of the iLinpirc ; ' 
these officers are crushed with a lot of paper woik, and reports 
which they must get thi;^)ug]i. No eye ^but One, knows how 
much right work is left undone, because of the demtinds of 
this work which is giost of iU wrong. The very fact that report 
has to be made of it, spoils many a piece of noble work by 
spoiling the mind of the doer. No man can always stand the 
thought that he has to “ tell all about it and with some 
men it is ruin. There is talk of a commission of enquiry into 
the question of reports and statements, but little good will 
come of any such i)roceedings until the higlier powers of the 
country can be conunt to efface themselves somewhat ; to ask 
a little less what goes on beneath them ; to trust their 
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siitxmiiiiatcs more. I3!y such loss they will gain ; they will lose 
some details of statistical kno\vledi>e ; they will i^ain immensely 
by the vis viva they will thus impart to the actual bearers of the 
buiden of executive admuiistiation. If once this wise trust- 
fulness is devcl(’)t)ed, arrai'^^^ement of details will be found eas}e 
It were well worth a man’s life to see such a <:;[olden age of 
government. That the tendency of Indian administration is 
not this way at present is one of those things which may well, 
amid many hopefut signs of moral progress, cause anxiety and 
doubt as to the future. It does not api)car in any way a sufficient 
explanation to say, that as the civilisation of the Empire more 
nearly approaches that of England in its character, the more 
settled tile vari(His provinces become under our rule, the less 
necessity for de])cndcncc on local authority, the less objection 
to a stnuig central souice of autlujrily. This sounds specious 
it is in reality unsound : the more the minds of the pco|de 
wake Lij) to mental life, the move necessity is there of strong 
personal local aiuh )rity, to be used by the district officers as 
guides cif popular oijinion and sentiment. Otherwise we get 
*t\vo facts which even, separately considered, contain incidental 
elements of danger to the body politic There is an increase of 
life and knowledge among the m.ihscs. This is well in itself, but in 
the comparative ignorance still remaining, such development calls 
imperatively for careful watching and guidance. There is also a 
diminution of power among the officers who arc immediately 
in charge of the m.isscs, tlie District Officers. Tins, in itself, 
is hardly a colourless fact, while combined with the other, it indi- 
cates a family of policy which to a religious mind can hardly be 
accounted for, except on the theory “ of quern deus vult per- 
deie,” &e., and if one can jest on such a bitter theme the irony 
might be noted of gi^’tng less trust to Europeans, at the same 
time that increased tiust in every way is being exhibited toward 
natives. Such an inverted noilion of true policy must in 
its development prove ruinous alike to ruler and subjects^ 
This is the iron that is made to enter into the soul of every 
earnest Englishman as he goes on in his service — * the trust 
shorn in me is miserably small, the^ccntral ruling power grasps 
too much.” High officials, like Commissioners, even Revenue 
lioards, are overruled, and checked, and dictated to in matters 
of comparative detail ; the Governor of the Province wants 
to be everything, circumference as well as centre of ihe adminis- 
trative circle. Subordinates arc required to have no wills 
of their own ; if they remonstrate on points which to every 
one outside the gubernatorial centre, palpable mistakes are 
being made, they are reminded that their responsibility consists 
in carrying out orders. The Civil Service is in some quarters, 
though happily not^ where opinion is of any condderablc weighty 
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attacked as bcin^ disloyal and insubordinate. But the only 
truth in this is, that the conliollinc^ authorities have usurpcMl 
more and more of the functions of the immediate executive, 
that at each usurpation, each tightenini^ of the already too 
strained check and supervision, the, humiliated officers ask 
the reason of the change, or respectful ly point out its inex- 
pediency. When any specially speculative change is in con- 
templation, opinions arc indeed asked from selected officers, 
but the request is couched in such terms as to lead the referees 
to suppose that the principles of the measure arc determined 
on, and that all rcquiicd of them is to show ingenuity jn 
suggesting executive details. The outside wendd has more 
than once been misled by such procedure, and capable and 
experienced officers have been made to ajq)car responsible 
for o[)inii>ns they cntircl}' dissented fiom. Such disingenuous 
autocracy, however, may perhaps be ticatctl as only a temporary 
charcactcristic of Indian atl ministration. Whatever the general 
merits of the Government of I.ord Ripon, patience of opposi- 
tion, and candid consideration of objections, will [)/obabl\', 
in the verdict of Itistory, be n‘»t icckoned as conspicuous. In 
that of his successor — furnished with diplomatic expeiicnce 
of ** many men, many minds ” — we can confidently lo(;k for 
both, ^ 

The remaining subject is a more pleasant one : the share 
to be borne by natives themselves in the amelioration of Indian 
government will, as time goes ()n, become more and more im- 
portant and hopeful. The wi.sest among them, however, feel 
that political reform, if .such be ncccs''ary at all, can be really 
beneficial only if preceded by a series of domestic and .social 
reforms, among whicli the iclaxation of caste, the abolition 
of cliild-marriagc, and the general adoption of monogamy, 
where it is not aircatly practised, arc the most practical, and 
at tlie same time iiKJst |)rcssing Tiic emancipation of widows 
:s intimately connected with these matters ; Government lias 
done its part hcic, and all that is wanted is that social thought 
and practice should became enlightened enough to free the 
millions of women concerned, fiom the life-long imprisonment 
of widowhood. And signs are not wanting that this healthy 
change is beginnirlg to come into operation : all friends of 
India must long for its dcvelopfiient. Before long, perhaps, 
it will become a question if Government should uot step in 
and either forbid, or place restrictive conditions upon child- 
marriage, but. in order to justify tlii.s, public O[)inion must move 
on beyond its present inchoate stage. There is great room 
here for the practical energies of reformers, whose motto should 
be the social and intellectual enfranchisement of woman from 
that thraldom and ignorance which many centuries have put 
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Upon her. If the status of women improves, many thinors now 
looked on as chimerical will become reasonably to be thought 
of, and in the end, actflally feasible. Meanwhile such progress 
will find its counterpart ii\ the larger share of the administra- 
tion which, without any hasty and ill-advised precipitation, will 
come to natives. The principle and its seasonable development, 
it has been already noted, are derived from the Charter Act of 
1833, and this fact should be remembered as we sometimes 
liear that the idoa i)i a new-fangled hobby of some one or 
other modern ruler. This allegation will bear no historical 
scrutiny, Such development is the national policy, directed, 
as I believe by Providence, and bearing on the face of it, 
broad credentials of justice and righteousness. Adoption of 
the principle in no way or degree requires the abandonment 
of statesmanlike prudence. On the contrary, he who opposes 
it must clear himself from the charge of advocating a selfishly 
narrow-minded, and in the end, a disastrous policy. Speaking 
of such a policy in connection with an important adminis- 
trative measure, one of the ablest men of India recently said 
( I am sure he would nut consider the quotation a betrayal 
of confidence) ‘‘ If we do not in these matters recognise the 
just demands of natives, we prepaic for ourselves in India, 
another Ireland ! ” The words rcacli far forward into a terrible 
future, but such warnings are needed to make that future 
impossible. 

Tlie prejudice, for it is not fittingly called opinion, no doubt 
exists that a native never is, and never can be, trusted ; that 
he should never be put in anything like an independent posi- 
tion ; that he is disqualified by ineradicable tendencies of 
character for any administiative charge where integrity is 
impemtivcly necessary. And the concession must be made 
that at prcijcnt most natives are untrustworthy, and are not 
trusted by natives themselves. J3ut this is by no means giving 
up the whole case ; there is still possible an amelioration of 
morals and motives, which it is our duty to foster in every way 
compatible witli what has already been postulated as an 
end in itself, the stability of oui^ rule. And experience 
shows that professional advancement is one of these ways ; that 
there is a professional morality whfch, of itsdlf, becomes a power- 
ful spring of action ; which even in our own country is perhaps 
as powerful over the mass of men as any. And even under the 
unfavourable circumstances of the past, there have been honour- 
able exceptions of natives who are truthful and high principled. 
These are enough to prove the error of the noxious assertion 
which would place an eternal bar to ’the moral enlighten- 
aient of the millions of India. Yet the folly of the extreme 
opposite is also to be avoided, that of the doctrinait e Kadicab 
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^vho basing their ideas on nothing but a distorted humanita- 
rian ism, can see no moral obliquity even at present, distinguishing 
llie Indian from the European.- These men are few, and do 
not often express their opinions broadly, but in one or two 
jiistances they occupy high position, and their influence is 
<»ut of propoition to their iuiinbcr.4. In such persons the 
faculty of intuition as regards social rehitions seems wanting, 
or it is overshadowed by a set of thcoiics evolved from 
their own mental consciousness. Considerations of fitting 
lime, and place, and administrative expediency, weigh little with 
tliem as compared with the fancied dictates of equality and 
justice. Tlicy arc in fact, under the present circumstances 
of India, a dangerous kind of social firewoiks ! From both 
of the extremes here noticed, 1 believe that the main body of 
English opinion will be kept, from the one by an honest sense of 
justice, from the other by common sense. Justice will not allow 
us, in the midst of progress, “stare super antiquas vias, 
common sense imperatively forbids us among a series of social 
and administiativc changes which no one j et can see fhe end 
iff, “ to wed raw haste crude sister of delay.'* 

There aie doubtless some departments which are better 
adapted for cmploj'ment of natives in their picscnt intellectual 
))’uase than others. As a rule, judici.il work will be better done 
than executive. But such executive departments as the 
rost-office, the Telcgiaph, and Forests, miglit be much more 
1 irgely manned by them in the upper ranks than at present. 
In the fiist, perhaps the most successful branch of the executive, 
there is, 1 believe, already one ro^tmastcr-Geueral who is a 
native, and there might well be otheis, or at least natives at 
llie head of the minor circles. And below this rank there 
are subordmatc offices \\hich Europeans,! fill at picscnt, but 
\vhich natives would woik more clicaply, and perhaps more 
effectively. One of the present blots on the Tost-officc 
administration, extensive nepotism in patronage might thus 
l»e checked. In the other two departments there is some 
lu’ndrance arising from the nature of the work which is partly 
.scientific. But such science is leally very limited ; there is 
nothing that requires the brain work exhibited by a good 
native pleader or magistrate; nothing that could not easilj^ 
be learnt. In such offices might be found employment for a 
cjnj»iderable number of the better class of educated natives, 
men who reasonably want good pay, but would willingly escape 
ironi the special temptations of judicial employ. Yet we sorely 
need something for the members of noble families who have^ 
j.ot brains enough to qualify for such employ, or do not care 
lo undergo its grinding drudgery. Why should not sych meO; 
or the best of ilum, be given commissions iii the army, not 
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merely to remain Slessaldar or Soiibahdar Major, but to rise 
to full command of a Native Regiment? The number of such 
appointments need dot be large, the qualifications might be 
made as rigorous socijilly, politically, and intellectually as 
prudence would dictate, but until some* door, however narrow, 
is opened in this direction, an important link is wanting in the 
chain of confidence which we desire to put between the two 
race.s. Let it be essential that the candidate for such high 
military service shal^ go to England and i)ass through Sand- 
hurst, or better still, let a military department be attached to 
such an institution as the Mayo College at Ajmir. I believe 
that the higher the qualifications required, the greater wouKl 
be the attractiveness of the career, and we should have the 
pleasure of knowing that some of ihc finest blood in India 
was in our army, flowing in the veins of high-spirited gentlemen 
who would, we may be sure, reckon their distinguished allegiance 
to the Ouccn-Emprcss their proudest social distinction. If 
made with judicious selection and fitting knowledge, such 
appointments might be valued as much as the bombastic 
honour of a salute, and the personal distinction gained in 
actual war, in noble emulation of English commanders, 
would in itself furnish a strong link of loyalty to the British 
Throne. 

The problems touched on in the brief limits of this paper 
are too coni()lcx for any one to treat exhaustively, but it has 
been possible, I trust, to indicate the spirit in which they 
should be approached. It is not that of the self-confident and 
dogmatic thcoiist, still less is it that of the arrogant and sel- 
fishly “ insular ” tone adopted in some quarters. No ; let us 
recognize the noble solemnity of the work to which we 
English arc put in Lidia ; wc arc not here to make fortunes ; 
wc arc not here merely to exercise power. We have been sent 
with the destiny of an immense country in our hands : that 
destiny will take its shape from our characters and policy as 
governors. If we are narrow and selfish in that policy, we 
shall reap its fruit in due season ; it may not be in our day, 
but worse, in that of our children. If, on the other hand, our 
aims are directed constantly to* the good of India, if our 
progress is tempered with discrefion, our jK)wer with sympath}^, 
our beneficence with firmness of authority, we shall be carrying 
out the purposes of Providence with regard to India, and in such 
case success must be ours. A noble and solemn work truly. 
Among the shadows of the past, shine out the lights of great 
departed spirits. The genius of a Clive and Wellesley, the noblc'^ 
hearted beneficence of a Bentinck and •Canning, the devotion 
to duty of a Cornwallis and Lawrence, the glorious lives and 
more glorious deaths on Indian soil of hundreds of Engilsli 
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gentlemen, English heroes, all conspire to< make us feel that 
in our continued action of the great drama, selfishness, or 
meanness, or indeed, anything but sustained desire to show 
wisdom and devotion and intrepidity like theirs, must be cast 
away as abominable. ’ And, then, if in the future, near or 
distant, there looms a question of forcig*ii policy which if dcve- 
oped must dwarf all others ; if it is written in the arcana of 
history to come, that the British Empire must meet on the 
confines of India, a foreign and barbarous., invader, the in- 
sensate enemy of liberty and refinement, we shall not fear 
the struggle. We may well believe that the peoples of India 
will recognise its true character : in the time of external conflict 
the troubles of petty domestic differences will be quieted, and 
the Empire will present a solidity of front which will defy 
intrigue, and a physical power resistless in its cause of moral 
light, which will hurl back the alien armies discomfited from 
tlieir blind and brutal undertaking. The blood of Englishmen 
slied in common with that of Indians in such a war, would draw 
both peoples nearer to each other, and from such a gloopiy in- 
terruption a brighter future would issue. Thus, alike in war 
and peace, our watch-words will be the same — ^justice — loyalty — 
order. Under such auspices may India ever move I 

“ Covenanted. 



Art VI.— the TURKS IN AEGIERS. 

2 ' he Scourf^e of Christendom : Annals of British relations 
with Alj;^icrs prior to the French conquest. By Lieutenant 
Colonel R. L. Playfair, M. M. Consul-General at Algiers, 
author of “ Trayels in the Euotsteps of Bruce ; ” ‘‘ Hand-book 
to the MediterraiTcan ; ” Hand-book to Algeria and 
Tunis, &c. : with Illustrations.*’ London; Smith, Elder 
'& Co., 15 Waterloo Place : 1884. (All rights reserved.) 

City of Algiers, sometime the royall scat of the 
JL great king Juba, called of the Romans Julia Caesarea, 
‘‘is in forme of a triangle, scituat fast by the* sea towards the 
“ North, having a haven, but neither great, neither safe for 
“ the North Wind. The houses further off from the sea, 
“ stand in seemly order upon the rising of a steep hill, as it 
“ were upon degrees : in such sort, that the windows of one 
row still overlooks the tops of the next beneath it, into 
“ the sea, most beautifull to behold.” 

The above is the description written in the beginning of 
the seventeenth century by the old English historian, Knolles, 
of “ Gliazi Gazair ” (wailike or licroic Algiers), as it was 
fondly called by the Turks ; “ the outpost of the Frontiers 
of Islam,” whose garrison of hardy and merciless sea-rovers 
maintained for three centuries the sacred rights of true 
belicvcr.s over the persons and property of infidels. For so 
long were the Algerines the common curse of sea-faring 
humanity, and the nightmare of the dwellers on the coa.sls 
of the seas frequented# by their daring and vigilant corsairs, 
and their history has only been happily closed within the 
memory of living man, by their ^expulsion from the city which 
had so long been the chief market of their abominable trade, 
and the shambles of their human prey. 

The history of Algiers is only one episode in the age-long 
.<;truggle between the 'hostile creeds Of Christianity and Is- 
lamism, in w^hich the whole civili/cd world w’as divided into 
two hostile camps under the banndrs of th^ Cross and of the 
Crescent, and the lands of Western Asia and Eastern Europe 
were alternately the spoils of the victor of the day. The 
Mediterranean sea had long been a Christian lake, when 
in the seventh century its North African shores were suddenly 
flooded by the tide of Arab conquest, and the victorious Mos- 
lems passed over from Tangier and Tilnis into Spain and 
Sicily, and coloni.sed the coasts of Savoy and Apulia. A band 
of roving Arabs from Spain established a piratical State in 
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the Island of Crete, which was for cenVnrics the curse of Chris- 
tian commerce. Similar corsair communities maintained them- 
selves in the Balearic Islands, and the Arabs of Africa were 
for long dominant in Mediterranean waters. But their power 
and prestige were shattered by the Norman rovers, and they 
were afterwards unable to cope with the growing naval strength 
of Genoa «nnd Venice. The shores of Tunis, for long the most 
powerful of the Moorisli kingdoms, were twice visited by a 
European armament during the wari^ of the Crusades. The 
Moslem pirates of Crete were extirpated with ferocious cruelty 
by the Greek Emperor Nicephorus, and the island reconquered 
to Christianity : while the Arabs were gradually driven from 
all their possessions on European soil. Not content with ex- 
pelling them from their last foothold in Spain, Ferdinand 
the Catholic’s victorious arms followed the flying Moors into 
Africa. Oran, Algiers, Bujc3^a, Tripoli fell successively before 
his armaments. Spanish garrisons occupied these and many 
other important points along the coast, and the Moorish kings 
hastened to swear allegiance and promise tribute tc? the con- 
queror of Granada to save themselves from sharing the fate 
of Abu Abdulla.* There was great talk of establishing a 
Christian empire in Mauritania under a prince of some Euro- 
pean royal house. All of a sudden a new actor appeared on 
the scene and gave an entirely unexpected turn to the play. 

It was in the beginning of the fourteenth ccntuiy that 
the little cloud, no bigger than a man’s hand, appeared on the 
eastern horizon of Asia Minor, which soon swept away with 
the force of its increasing torrents, the tottering fabric of the 
Eastern Roman Empire. In little less than a hundred yeais 
from the date of their first ap[)carancc, the Ottoman Turks 
had pushed their conquests in Asia and Europe as far as the 
present limits of their Empire. Unlike Timur and his Tartars-, 
the sea proved no obstacle to their adventurous spirit. The 
victor of Angora had gazed in vain across the narrow straits 
that separated his Asiatic conquests from European soil, and 
had been braved by Ottoman and Byzantine galleys rowing 
almost within bow-shot of his victorious squadrons. But the 
Osmanli, despite his shephferd ancestry, had no sooner extended 
his career of conqtiest to the shores of the Aegean, than he 
proved himself quite at home on the new clement. He soon 
became as formidable to his foes on the deck of his war-galley 
as he had ever been upon the bads of his war-horse. Bands 
of hardy Turkish adventurers issued from all the ports of 
Asia Minor harrying death and destruction through the islands 


* Called by Christian writers “ Boabdil,” the last Musulmaa King of 
Andaltici. 
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of the Archipelago. Making more advanced lodgments in 
these, they extended their operatiems to the slioies of Greece 
and Italy. By the year 1,400, A. D., the terror of the Turkish 
corsairs had spicad all through the Mediterranean. The 
Mooiish Ihinces of the BarBary coast eagerly welcomed them 
as allies against the all-p('Avei ful Spaniaids, and gave tlieiii 
.succour and shelter in their haiboiirs. After the capture of 
Constantinople and the conquest of Greece, tlie seas swarmed with 
these filibusteis wlm made private war on all Christian nations 
under tlie Sultan’s flag, ^ind freely disposed of tlieir booty and 
captives in all the i)orts of the Ottoman dominions, as well as 
in the h^frbours of the Moors in Africa. The Sultan, on his 
})art, extended his favour and protection to the corsairs, sent 
them succDiir when they were menaced with the vengeance 
of the Christian powers, and promoted their most successful 
Caj>tains to the dignities and titles of Begs and Pashas, often 
entrusting them with the command of his own fleets. These 
sea loveis, though they were at once stigmatised with the 
epithet o(i i)irates by the European nation^^, were in their own 
•4;stimation simply piivatcers, who made u-ar for their own profit, 
as it W’ere, under letters of inaique from the Sultan : and at 
ii'iC time of the cf)mmencement of tlieii enteipiises, the Ottoman 
l*orte did indeed avow itself in a state of continual and open 
hostility with the whole Chiislian world. 

At the beginning of the leign of the great Sultan, Suliman 
the Magnificent, the piincijial settlement (d' the Corsairs w'as 
at Mehedia, a seaport on the coasts of the kingdom of Tunis. 
It was presided over by a captain called by the Christians 
“ Curtogalli,” luobably, leally, Kurd-oghli, the son of the 
Kind. 

The names of all tjje mO'»t famous of the Corsair Captains 
were household woids of tenor among the Christian peoples 
boidciing on the Mcditci rancan ; stiangcl}' twisted, must of them, 
fiom their original 'Puikish or AiSbic form and metamorphosed 
into a Latin-sounding appellation. Thus the Turkish Baba 
Khuiijj, became to the Italians Barbaros.sa, and the two 
brothers who bore that tlreaded wickname, Khunij, and 
Khyr-ud-Din were known as Hoiuccwis and JIariadenus. 

Kaia Khojali (the Black Priest^ the Corsuiir, who reconnoi- 
Icring the Chrjstian armada before Lepanto, in his eagerness 
to figlit, gave such a report of it as lured the Turks to their 
own and Im, destruction, he himself pcri-diing in the wreck of 
the lost battle, was known as Caracoza : Torgluid Pasha of 
Tiipoli bad his name twisted into Dragut, and Point Diegate 
at Malta still commemorates the scene of his mai tyrdoin : 

while UluJ All, the Calabrian renegade, is w ritten of as “ Oc- 
chiuli” by Italians, as ‘the old Arch-p\rat Vluzalcs” by. 
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Knolles, and in the pa^es of Don Quixc^ce figures as “ Uchali, 
King of Argeir, a bold and fuitunatc Corsair.” Many of 
these worthies were only known in' Europe by nicknames 
bestowed on them by their victinis : thus Sinan the renegade 
Jew, who died Adrnhal of Sultan "Suliinan’s fleet in the Red 
Sea, was always spoken of as “ II G?udeo : ” and another famous 
Corsair captain, one of Barbarossa’s righthand men, was 
“ Caccia-diavolo,” called by English contemporaries “ Drub- 
dcvil,” ^ « 

The brothers Barbarossa were the sons of a renegade Greek 
of tlie Islaiid of Mitylene, and their exploits as successful pi- 
rates soon attracted such numbers oRvindred spirits, ^hat they 
were enabled to commence business on a large scale, cstab- 
lishing themselves at Jijeli, a port on the coast of Algeria. 
'J'hese Turkish filibusters possessed fire-arms, which were still 
unknown to the Moors and Arabs : and though we read (jf 
the first use of cannon in rcril warfare as occuriing in a sea 
fight between the king of Tunis -and the Moorish king of 
‘Ishbiliya” (Seville), it was Barbarossa’s arcjiicbiuiers who 
first made the “ hand-guu ” known in Mauritania. The Moor-* ■ 
ish soldiery of that day aie described by Knolles as “for 
the most part youths half-naked, with long haire not vnlike 
the Irisli, using no other weapon^ but darts.” 

The Spaniards at that time occupied the two islets from 
which Algiers deiives its name of Jazair, (according to the 
Maghrabi pronunciation Gazaii). The Moorish king besought 
the aid of the Barbaro^sas against the Christians : it w.is 
readily given, and the elder Barbarossa finding hnnself in 
Algiers, treacherously surprised and slew his ally and made 
himself master of the city. He carried on war against the 
Spaniards by land and sea, but at la^^t was in one of his ex- 
}>cditions against them overcome by superior numbers, and 
slain. His brother Khyr-ud-Din had meantime by very similar 
means made himself master of Tunis, and he soon came 
from thence and took possession of Algiers also. Rejoined 
the two islands to each other and to the mainland by a mole, 
on the construction of wlucli thirty thousand Christian slaves 
Avere employed for two years. He thus made a commodious 
and safe haven for^his piratieal fleet, in addition to the splen- 
did harbour which he already possessed at Tunis with its 
entrance defended by the strong castle o| the Goletta. He 
f*0w commenced to carry on his pp^ratioiis njore 

jihetbodically and on a larger scale, sepdi|>g bftpMrO fleets 
to sweep the Christian coasts, and expeditions 

Avith the pretensions of regular war. 

The AVhole commerce of the Mediterranean Sea catnc tP 
a standstill, and watch-towers, had ; t© hQ erected withitt i 
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sig^nalHn^j distance of each other all alon^ the Si^aiiKsh coasts to 
p^ivc notice of the appr(*ach of the corsairs. The Emperor 
Charles the Fifth, moved by the iinarnimous entreaties of his 
subjects, determined to clia#itise the piiate^ ; and he assembled 
a splendid fleet and arni)^ for the puri)osc in Sicily. 1 he bC'^t 
troops of Spain. Ital}^ and Gei many were picked for the ex- 
pedition uiuler his most famous ca]>tains. The Empenn* him- 
self commandccl in person with iVndrew Doria as Admiral 
iintler liim. jhai l)Tiro.s#ia, on his side, as.sembled all the corsaiis 
under their captains at Tunis, purposin;.^ to defend it to the 
la.^t : but they had no ciuince ai^ainst .such a force as was 
broTU^ht a^ain.st them ; the flower of the steel-clad chivalry of 
Europe, the pick of the famous Si)anish infantiy, the heroic 
knights of St. John, the most skilful captains from all parts of 
Chri.slcndom. The Goletta was carried by storm ; the cor- 
sair fleet in the harbour protected by it was burnt to the 
waters’ edge ; the Christian slaves in the city rose : and Ikarbaro.s- 
sa and his Tuiks fled by land to ]hijc)’a whcie they had a 
few gallki.s, on which they escaped to Algiers. Drub-devil, 
•among many otlicrs, perished of thirst and fatigue during 
their hurried flight. 

A Spanish garrison was placed in the Goletta : the represent 
tativ^e of the old Moorish dynasty received back his ciown as 
a vassal of the Emperor ; and the \icioiious Aimada returned 
in triuini)h to tlic lMU(>[)can sh(»re.s with the .spoils of Tunis, and 
with twenty thousand hbeiated captives. 

Now that Tunis was lost, Algiers became the common re- 
soit of all the corsairs, and the chief maikct for their plunder. 
'Fhe temporary check to ilieir operations cjnly sc'cmed to inten- 
sify their ardour, as if they were rcsolvecl to rccou[> them- 
selves for their los.scs, ^md icvengc themselves for their defeat : 
and five years later Charles was undertaking another expedition 
against Algiers, in the vain hc^pe of finally cxtii paling the 
untiling tormcntor.s of liis people. 

This expedition was on a .scale more .splendid than the pre- 
vious one, and it was made at a time wlicn l^arbarossa and 
most of his confederate captains weje absent, as.sisting the Im- 
perial Ottoman fleet in the Adriatic^ He left, as his de- 

puty in Algiers, a Majorcan renegade, now named Hasan, who 
had been in his youth captured and made a eunuch by him, 
and liad since served him as a .slave ; and was now so trusted 
by the 'Corsair Chief, that he committed the government of 
Algiers into his charge during his own absence. 

The Christian armament arriving befoie^thc city, which was 
garrisoned only by a handful of Turks, it was hardly supposed 
that they would attempt to defend it against so mighty a 
force: and the Emperor sent envoys ashore with proposals to 
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Hasan to surrender the place, and to setze this opportunity of 
revenging tlic wrongs of his and ciucl nuitil.ition 

by his master Ihirbarossa. To him Hasan, in full Divan 
of his corsair cai)tain^ and the office s of tlic Janissaiics, with 
a grinning countenance, made answer,” that he would make 
, proof to his master that he Avas well worthy of tiic trust reposed 
in him, and vould make good the place against all the hosts of 
united Christendom. 

Tlie army landed, but before they could commence operations, 
one of the most fearful tempests ever known in those seas 
buist upon them. The fleet was ‘scattered, and most of the 
vessels wrecked, the stores and munitions of war, all destroyed, 
the crews, who esca[)cd to land, massiicicd by the Arabs, ^ or 
enslaved by the Tuiks, and the Tmperor was glad to crowd the 
famished tioo})s into such shi])s as lia<l wcatliered the fury of the 
storm, and return to Spain in a misciable [)]ight. 

ihirbaiossa was aflciwards made 1 1 igh Admiral of tlie Tur- 
kish fleet, and under his command it dominated the whole 
Mediteii ancan. Jcvery )'car at its licad he plundered 'ihe coasts 
tjf Chi i-^tendoin, 1 lo seveial times appealed at the mouth of the* 
'I'ibcr. He lauded in Itah'on purpose tocairy off Julia Gonzaga, 
renowned as the reigning bcaiUy of the tune, intending her 
fia* a present to hi>. nuL'^lcr Suliman ; who, both in his wisdom 
and amoious c<jm[)lcxion, re'^embied hi^ ancient naniC‘-.ake. 
But the lady, on the fiist alarm, es(M})cd on horse back in 
her night-dic^s, and Baibarossa had to content hiiU'^elf with a 
meaner prey. He la}'* long in the haibours of Marseilles and 
Toulon as an ally of the ^Mo'^t Christian Kiiig Francis the First 
against the Gciman ivinpcior, and it is '^aid that many fair 
women and .stuid)’ peasants mysterii>usly disappearetl during 
liiat time, anti tliat some of the lattci^wcrc recognised at the 
oars of the Turkish galleys. It would liardly Jiave been safe, 
liowever, to go on board to identify them, h^rom hardsliip 
and ill-usage, the gc'dFy-slavcs continual I)' died and were thrown 
overboard into the liarbour, yet the 'furkish captains con- 
trived to keei> their row-bcnclics always fully manned. 

Another time Barbarossa sold by a'uction, near Constanti- 
nople, sixteen thousand Italians and Greeks of both sexes and 
all ages, whom he had swept up in one cruise out of Corfu and 
the neighbouring coasts of the Venetian territories. In those 
days States arrogated to themselves dominion over the seas 
adjacent to their possessions, and all foreign ships were ex- 
pected to lower their topsails and salute the flag which ruled 
over thak sea. Barbarossa was lying off the coast of Epirus, 
waiting to transport a Turkish army into Italy. Two of his 
galleys happcniifg to pass the Venetian fleet near Corfu, 
oniiited to pay the custoinary salute ; ou which the 
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Vc‘iK‘tKi«s clin«^ccl tliVm and forced tlirm to run agfroimd. To 
avenge tliis insult, ]]arbarossa, though Venice was tlien under 
truce with tiie Tortc, attacked the Venetian coasts and com- 
mitted the most rriL^hiful rava<c;es, atterwards sailiiuj^ for Constan- 
lino])le with his slu'ps and p'allc3'.s packed so full of captives 
under hatcl^es, that though tmmheis were thrown overl)oard dead, 
of suffocation and iniseiy evciy day, yet sixteen thousand le- 
inained to be sold for the profit of the caplojs. 

Ibiibarossa erected a inosc|uc and a mausoleum at Beshiktasli, 
near Istambul, where tin’s pi(ais and pi ofi table act was performed, 
and was afterwards buiicd theie, d>'ing quietly in his bed after 
all In’s perils jKi^sed. He was a kin” amoiig the corsairs, and 
a really skilful sea-c('mmander. He was often victcjrioiis in 
naval battles o\cr the Spanish and Italian fleets, and on one 
occasiim dcfiait^d tlie ”ieat Doiia himself. 

After his death his mantle cU'seended ujion Tor”hud or Dra- 
jnit, a 'I'urkborn, a coisair, of Kurtl-o”hli’s old colony of Mehc- 
(li.i, coininonlv’ called b\’ the Chi istians Dra”'ut Ivais (Captain 
l)ra”ut)# He had lou” made himself laimais l)y the extent 
• of his de[)i c'daliMiis .doii” the eoa^ts (jf .Spain and Italy, while 
still only captain of a palhw’. On one of his excursions as lie 
h-as relurm’u” tlir(/ii;di the Straits (^f Cibi altar, he was chased 
])y a w.ar-”allc*y of the km^dits of Jdalla. The shades of ni^irlit 
w'crc filling and Ib'a-nit lan fia* the friendly shelter of the 
Afiican coast. lUil a Inckw’ slut from tlic cruiser’s bow'^-chaser 
stiuck the cor-^air between wind and w'ater, and she sank wdlli 
even*}' soul on bo.nd the onlv’ man w’ho escaped being Dragut, 
wlio saved him^ell b\' swimming a^hme, a feat of strength and 
endurance which, in that a^e, coiiKl ('iih’ be attributed to direct 
Satanic agcnc\\ Thesi* v*di<int t'hiistian (Ihazis of Malta weic 
a continual llu)rn in« the side* ot the cors.iir^ and their most 
rehmtlcss and indefatigable foe>. It wms old Kurd-oghli and 
liis brother captains who peisuach'd Sultan Suliman to employ 
the whole force of the Ottoman Kmpiic in the expulsion of the 
“cursed crossed piiates of Rhodes/’ but the gallant defenders of 
the island received an equivalent foT-Hheir loss fiom the Emperor 
Charles the Fifth in the possession ofiMalta and Tripoli. They 
were soon again upon tlie war-path, aiul wliercver Turk and 
Christian met in fight, llieir eight-pointed cw)ss was to be seen 
flying in the fore-front of the l)attle. 

Eiom Malta on the one side, and Tripoli on the other, they 
sorely giicvcd the Corsairs of Mehedia, and at last joining 
their force to the impel ial fleet under young Doria^ tliey came 
‘down on tlie colony and sacked and utterly dcstio}'cd it, and 
Dragut leturncd fioni a succe.ssful cruise to find his stronghold 
aheap of ruins. He wxmt sliaightway olf do Sultan Suliniaii 
at Coastautinople to pi ay fur buccoiir and rcdiess, and the 
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Sultan in the next year sent a great flee/., with many troops 
and artillery on board, under the command of Sinan Pasha 
(not the Jew, but another of the ^^ame name) to reinstate him 
in Mcliedia. Sinan and Di*a<^ut toy^cther to be revenged of the 
accursed “ A1 Aspitan” (the I lospitalhu's) attacked them in 
I'ripoli and won it, after a most heioic defence by the kniglits. 
Dragut then established his head-quarters in the conquered 
city, and was nominated Pasha of Tarubul6.s (Tripoli) by the 
Sultan. 

He now assemVjlcd round him .such a nfimbcr of corsairs that, 
like liarbaros.^a, he used to put to sea at the head of a con- 
siderable fleet. Tlie cxi)loits of the Tripolitan corsairs soon 
cclij)scd tlic fame even of tlie Algerines : and Dragut became 
such a notoi ioLis pest, that it was agreed that a great effort 
must be made to finally destian* In's p(Aver of mischief. King 
Idiilip the Second of Spain sent a in)wei ful armada under the 
T)uke of Medina Celi to re-capture Tripoli. Tiic Spaniards 
occupied the island of Jeiba over against Tiijioli and proceed- 
ed to fortif}* it, to make it serve as a base for their future opera- 
tions : but Dragut, vvlio had got cai ly intelligence of the designs 
against him, li.id sent off in hot haste for help to Sultan Suli- 
man, and a 'rinkish fleet was desj)atJicd fiom Constantinoph^* 
under the command of the icncgade Piali Pasha to his assist- 
ance. At Tiipoli, Dragut and his men juincal it, and llic com- 
bined f(*rces pioceeded at once to Jeib.g wheie they came on 
tlie Chi istians b\' .sur[)rise, their ves'^els at anchor and half 
manned, wliilc- the troops \\ i‘re employed on the foi tifications 
ashuie. The Tuikish g.dhes dashed in among the Chiistian 
ships, pouring in their fiic rigid and left, sinking some and 
boarding (dhers ; and the Christians, panic-struck, only thought 
of getting under weigh and c.scaping as best tliey might, 
leaving tlieir comrades on shoie to their fate. Tlie latter made 
a long and gallant resistance in their unfinidied foi tifications, 
but uerc at last conqiellcd to si*n render at discretion. 

Piali afterwards made a triumphal entry into the Golden 
I loin, his vessels decked with flags, and music playing, with 
the captured Christian galleys towing astern, their yards all 
across, tlieir rigging slack, ^and their ensigns trailing in the 
water. Sultan SuJiman soi^n afterwards sent him with a 
migiity fleet, carrying an army under the command of Mustafa 
Pasha, to make a final end of the Knights of Malta, and 
Dragut Pasha collected all the corsairs of Jkirbary to join in 
the siege of Valctta. When he arrived on the scene, the 
Turks were already hotly engaged in attacking the Castle of 
St. Elmo, blit they made but little progress, as succours were 
ccmstanlly thrown into the place from Valctta across the 
hai buur 
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Dragut at c)ncc ach^ised planliinr a battery on the point of 
land which still bears his name (Point Dreg-ate) to command 
the approaches by water : and this measure soon brought about 
the fall of the castle, l^ut while he was one day in the battery 
directing: the gunners, he' was struck on-^tlic head by a stone 
splinter thrown up by a cannon shot, and sluimed ; and he was 
only^ art^ti'^ed from liis tiance some da 3 ’s afterwards by the 
tliundcr of the t^iins which tlie Tuiks were fiiin^; as salvos on 
the fall of St. l^liyo On opening, his i-ycs lie asked, w^as the 
raslle taken? and beim* told it w as, he piously thanked God 
and expired. 11 is death v\as a sore lilow to tlic bcsic<;-eis, and 
the siej^e ended in di^astrou^ failuic, for the Turks, own'll^ to 
tlic heioic defence of the (band MasUa* la Valette and liis 
kniidits, “ the brute wheieof,” says old Knolles, “ then filled the 
whole u'orld.” 

After Dr.e.;ul’s death, the leadership of the corsairs fell to 
Kilij Ali, the Paslia of Al^ieis. He was a Calabrian by birtli, 
liad been c.iptuicd in his youth by the d'niks, and had 
tufjf^ed fim* twenty }'cais at the oar as a slave in the Sultan’s 
p,allic'^, and tlien aiioslatised in older to revenue himself on a 
Turk who liad stiiuk him without cause. His courage 
Imd skill in seamanshij) niisid him to command, and lie 
v\MS captain (T a italic)’ inulor Ikirbarossa. The Turks had 
now become so powerful at scm, that wlicn Sultan Selim, 
the drunken, attcmipted to wrest Cypius fiom the V^enctians, all 
the b'hristian powers of the Medilcn rancan joined in a Icaj^ue 
against them : but tlu'\’ could not pi event Nicosia and Fama- 
gousta falling before the overwhelming hosts of the l^lusalman. 
The infamous violation of the capitulation of the latter place 
when the biavc \Tnetian Coinmaiuler Pragatlino w^as flay^^ed 
alive 1))' Mustafa l*as^,i, cmii haiili)^ be pai ailed for treachciy 
and atrocit)' even in Tinkish annals. The skilful Piali was 
disgraced b\' Sultan Selim for not having given battle to the 
(dnistian fleet, aiul was siipeiscdcd b}' the lash young Ali 
Pa.sha, \vho attacked the confederate fleets in the Gulf of 
Lepanto. T\\c Parbar^^ corsairs on that famous and fatal day 
foiincd the left wing of the Ottoman fl^ et under the command 
of Kilij Ali. “ Tlic Turkes,” says Knolles, “came on gallantly 
‘Hvith their battell set ordcrl\' afto' their i:ftanner in the forme 
“ of a (Jroisant, their fortunate ensign.’' Kilij Ali manoeuvied 
to outflank the Christian light, and wdicn they extended 
their line to meet him, he skilfully changed his tactics, pierced 
their line, and cut off the Genoese and Alaltese who were sta- 
tioned on the right, from the icst of their fleet. Kilij Ali 
himself carried the admiral’s galley of Mrflta by boarding, and 
hauled • down the grand .standard of the order. Never ha^ 
the coisairs fought so ficicely and so foiUinately ; but the 
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total (Icfcat of the ci'iitrc and left l)/'ii;.;ht Jho w'rtorioii'; 
Spainanis and Venetians down upon them, and Kiiij Ali had 
to cut all his prizes adrift, and trust for safety to the speed of 
his fj'allies. Wl^en tlie fla^-^alley of Malta was retaken by 
tlie Clu'i.stians, its decks weic fountl loaded with three liundred 
corpses, attesting the dt'spcrate chafaclc'r of its defence ; but 
the Alg’erine carried off the caj)tuietl standaid as a piesent 

the Sultan, w'liei in rccom[)ensc ^ave him the title of Kilij 
Ali (Ali of the Sword), and m.ide him lJij;.h Admiral of the 
Turkish fleet in the place of liis namesake who was slain 
in the lost battle. Ai Lepanto no fewer than ‘^fifteen thousand 
Christian slaves, who had been chained to the Tuikisli oars, 
that da)^ recovered tlieir I(me^-wi'^hed-f()r liheity.” But the 
cliitif result of the battle was the total destruction of the 
naval prestii^e c>f the Ottmnans, completely iemf)vin<r, sa\*s 
Cervantes, ‘ that i^ritwous eina* whi< h liu* Cdnistian nations had 
so lon^ laboured under, in believing the Tuik invincible by 
sea.” 

Kilij Ali would not a<;.tin give battle to the confcji lerates : 
but wlum this h'ague was di^^v>l\ed by the jt'alousies of the 
W'lietians and Spani.ird'^, and their combined llt'els no longer 
kept the seas, he ie(o\<ned dunis fui tlu' ()ttoinan ICm* 
pile, d'iiat city lieing^dominatcd by the Sp.miaids, who had a 
ganison in the stiong fortress ol tlie (ioietla, affoided a s(‘cure 
le'fugt.* f)r “ the cio^scd wariioi.s of Malta” and other Chiis- 
li.mciuisers in their entcr[>iaSes on the Baibai}" eorl^t : ‘‘for 
which cause, ” sa)'s Knolic's “the Turkey, espLcialiv’ ihe^c; pyrats 
“ (^of wdw/in the 'rinlce makes great account, as not his le-et 
*■ strength at sea) w (aidet fully desinal to havethese stiong [)!ares 
“gotten out (^f tiie Christian’s hands.” According!}’ the\ besieg- 
ed Tunis by land and sea, Sinan Pasha a )mmanding the land 
army, W'hcicin u'Cie .seventy thousaiid regularly paid d'urkisli 
soldiers, with an imnumsc train of artilleiy ; and the place soon 
falling, the Spanisii ganison w’crc made slaves, the old Mooiish 
dynasty finally extinguislicd, and a Tinkish Pasha appointed to 
govern the country with the aid of a J^tiong force of Janissaries. 

Tiie final conciucst of ♦I'unis by the Turks closed the epoch 
of Ottoman conquest in Afilca. Tlie whole coast of Barbaiy, 
from the confines of**Plgyi)t tef the boundaiies of Morocco, now 
owmed the sw'ay of the Sultan, and w^as divided into the three 
Pashaliks of Algiers, Tunis and Tripoli. The cor.sairs hail 
extended their settlements still further to the westward, fur 
some of them had established themselves in the Mediterranean 
ports of the Moori.sh P2mpirc of Morocco, and at Sallee on 
the coasts of the Atlcintic. From thence they cruised against 
the Spanish and Portuguese shores and shipping, under the 
flag of Morocco, and paid dues on all the booty and slaves 
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taken to. the M()ori.->l?Mnonarch. The Sallee rovers especially 
were ioiiinMabie to C'hri lian c ojjhjk.i ec*, anti wrve alniosL as 
much haletl and thcaded as the Alc;(*rines. Oran and Mazar- 
ijuivir i^Mai sa*al-Kcl)ir) were the only two j’jorts in Tkirhaiy 
lliat remained in the hancls of the Spairiaids, both of them on 
tlu! coast of Iberia. • 

Tlic Turk's srttled in the tlircc chief j)Iratc cities miistcicd 
only a few thousands, all of tlunn cor>airs or jamSsaries ; the 
lattca* liavinj^ becyi sent as yariisons by the Sultans at various 
times dui the wais*: but they easily dominated the whole 
counlr\^ afid kept all the Moorish, Jewish and Aiab population 
in* a state of abject submission. With all the brutal it\" and stupi- 
dity of the Turk, there something^ waaidciiully masterful in 
his character ; lie al wax’s d(aniiu‘crs over any other race W'iih 
w’hom he ma\' be br<aight into contact, and larely is his supre- 
macy questioned ]n the Miisalman w'orld, there is hardly 
a sovcieign or a ruling class to be met w ith not of Turkish 
blood or descent. In d uni-^ and in J^gx’pt the rulers aie of 
()tb;maii race: the Shah of Teisia is a Ki/.ibash Turk of the 
Kaj<ir tribe, and though Tersian is his court-language, I'urkish 
is his mothei -tongue. Tiic Khans of Central Asia are Turks 
of the U/l:>(*k tiibe Ibittd though the Tuik may be, he is 
fctircd as w nil, <an<l like the JCnghshman in India, Ids govern- 
ment is more acce[)lable to the mixed laces (w'er whom he 
lule-. than U'>nM be that of a k^'^s alien iihister. A liuro[>erin 
traveler in Irak’, condolmg with the Arabs on the op[)ressive 
'ruikish adndnistiation, aske<l them wliat they would do if the 
'rurks weic tlrivcn out of Jkighdad ? An old Arab Sheikh 
replied — “We wsuld jiiit up a d'uik’s cap upon a pole and do 
“homage to it: for luahing else would suffice to keep the 
“peace in tin's comply'’ With half the encigy and unanimity 
winch the .Trabs of Algeri.i disjilax’cd in combating the French, 
they might have dri\ cn the Tmks out of the country at any 
time during the three hundred years that they occupied it : 
but thougli tliey liated the Turks individually, tlicy never 
thoufght of revolting against their feeble and tyiannical rule. 

J^ut hardly had .the Sultan bec4)me uiulisputcd master of 
Barbary, when it slipped altogether from tlie grasp of his 
power. When the Porte conclui.icd trcatpics of peace with the 
Kuropcan nations, the cor.sairs found themselves in a dilemma : 
they must cither respect the engagements of their master 
the Sultan, and so forego all the profit derived from their 
calling, or tliey must defy liis authority, and plunder his friends, 
and they chose the latter course. When the Sultan sent them 
firmans to abstain fi om attacking the •vessels of the English, 
the Butch, the Venetians and others who w'erc at peace with 
him, they replied that they were ready to obey his orders in all 
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Other things, but that they considered themselves tltc foi lorn 
hope of the armies of Islam and the vanguard of the Holy 
War : and to abstain from making war upon infidels was 
equal to an abnegation of their religion. 

The Sultan, at theh'nstance of the foreign ambn^^sadnrs, sent 
repeated mandates to them to ol)''drvc his treaties ; but the 
Tashas whom he entrusted with the enforcement of hisordcis 
themselves disobeyed them : and in the end, he eont<‘ntcd 
liimself by assuring his hhiiopcan fi icqds, tliat their .shi[)s 
“come not in danger of bieach of h'ague if they should shoot 
“ at the galleys of Algicis, Tunis and Tiipoli/' Wdth which 
small comfort they had to be contented, and tl»e corsairs 
continuing their system of private war, otherwise [u'racy, 
troubled themselves little moic al)oiit tlicir relations with the 
Ottoman Emt)ln*, Tiie janissaries and corsairs elected a 
Chief from among themselves, to whom the\’ gave (l^c title of 
Dcy. * This officer became the real lulcr, vhile the l\'isliri 
sent or nominated by the Poi te was allowed f>nly the shatlow 
of power, Knollcs, w riting of the murder of Rrimadati Paslia 
at Tripoli in the year 1584, and the assunqation of the govern- 
ment by the mutinous janissaries, says, “ y\t which tlu'ir 
“ insolcncy if Ainurath Sultan) did winke, and passe 

“ it over unpunished, let no man marvcll ; fur why, the ancient 
“ obedience of these maitial men is not now as it nas in foinuT 
“times, when they were with a more severe disci[>line go\’(’rncd : 
“ but now grown proud and in--olcnt (as is tlui manner of men 
“living in perpetual pa\') with tlic weapons in their hands, 
“ doubt not to do whatsoever seemeth unto themselves best, be 
“it never so foule or unreasonable.” 

The Porte continued to go through tlic farce of sending a 
Pasha to Algiers until the commencemc'ot of tlij eighteenth 
century, after wdiich the office was discontinued, and the Dey 
took to himself tlie title of Pa,slia. The chief magistracy of 
Algiers continued to the last to ])C nominally elective, the 
dignity being really the prize of the boldest and most un- 
scrupulous ruffian amongst the ruffianly crew w'lui formed the 
governing class. In Tuni.s" a revolution threw the power into 
the hands of a Peg, whd was the Dey’s Secretary and 
Treasurer: and he mfadc the office hereditar)^ in his own family. 
In Tripoli also, the government becaiTic licreditary in the 
descendants of one of tlic Pashas, and the st\ Ic of Pasha was 
assumed by its independent ruleis. Algiers always main- 
tained the first place, which she liad succeeded to after the 


* Dey: piohably Dil’i, a Tutkish word signifying; maienial uneje ; the 
jauissaty nunineers in Seivn, m 1800, g <vc the same tide to their elected 
leaders. Ranke* spells ihc woid Daliw 
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capture of Tunis by 'Charles the Fifth, among the Barbary 
regencies ; and in tlic expulsion of the Moriscos from Spain 
in the reign of Philip the 'Phird, ino'.t (^f them took refuge in 
Algiers, where their numbers and their shill in the arts of civili- 
zation added greatly to the rejoin ccs of the State. 

The government of Ali^'ers was piobably the most odious 
that has ever existed in any age or country. It has been 
called a military republic, and was doubtless a popular govern- 
ment in the Turkish or Musalman acceptation of the term, 
and as such, may be commended to the study of Mr. Wilfrid 
lilunt. It was in tiiith a military oligarchy, founded on dis- 
tinctions of race, and combining all the disorders of mob 
rule with the arbitrary t3n*anny of Oriental despotism. Its 
revenues were deiived from the plunder of merchantmen and 
the ransom of slaves. Its public woiks were undertaken, and 
all the menial labour of the State performed by the forced 
service of Christian captives, d'hc wIidIc power of the executive 
was lodged in the Dcy, who was assisted by the Kliazdnaji 
or tieasurer by the Kadi or magistrate, and the Mufti or 
, jurist. The Dcy was lesponsiblc to the Divan or Council of 
State, which consisted of the Agha or General, and thirty 
v^oloncls of the janissaries. On cxtraoidinary occasions the 
whole body of the '1 iirkish soldiery was assembled to decide 
on momentous questions, such as that of peace or war with 
any of tlie great luuopcan Powcis. 

The Turks in Algiers at first numbered above twelve thou- 
.sand men. But after they were finally established in the 
country, and no moie reinfiu cements of troops came from 
Istanbul or Ismi'r (Smyrna), their numbers greatly declined ; and 
at the ccMumcnccmcnt of the eighteenth centuiy, there were in 
Algeria not more ihaii^ seven ihcmsand of Tuiks and Kul-oghlis 
together. The latter were the .sons of the Turks by Mooiish 
and captive l^Luropean women : for there were no Tuikisli 
women in Algiers, except, pciFiaps, in the harem of the Pasha 
or a few of the wealthier inhabitants : and the soldiery pur- 
chased tlun’r hclp-rnatcs, or took them as shares of their prizes. 
These Kul-oghlis (slavc-childien) were remarkable for their 
spirit and intelligence, and were • jealously watched by the 
Turks, who would not allow thorn to rise^o any high office in 
the State : but they were allowed to carry arms, and served 
as soldiers. The Kuroi^can renegades, of whom there^wetea 
great number always in Algiers, were admitted to an entire 
equality with the Tuik.s. Tlie.se weic men wlio were led to 
apostatise to escape the hardships of slaveiy : and it would 
appear that they generally became staunich defenders of their 
new faith. Many of the most famous Corsair captains were 
renegades. Cervantes says that these men used to obtain 
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favourable certificates from the Christii/n captives in Algiers, 
SO that when taken by a Kuropean man-of-war, they might 
pretend that they liad always been wishing to return back into 
Christendom, c^nd so they would escape the clutches of the Inqui- 
sition ; then they would take the first opportunity to get away 
again into Barbtiry, there to lesutne l^ieir wicked manner of life. 

The Algerine pirate fleet at first consisted entirely of gal- 
le3 S, which were gradually replaced by “ tall ships as the im- 
provements in shii)-building made the latter fleeter and more 
manageable. In the middle of the seventeenth century the 
Algerines had a fleet of seventy sail, but after their chastisement 
by the armaments of L('uis tlic, Foui teenth, their naval iX)\vcr 
decreased considerably'. When Dr Sluiw, the Clraplain to the 
BritisJi CoiisukUe at Algiers, wrote his minute dcsciiption of the 
Regcnrcy in 1729, the piraticil fleet consisted o-f only fifteen 
\essels, the largest of which carried seventy guns, while five 
others cairied fiom forty to fifty gui’is. There were only two 
galleys in use then, both of which, with tlic largest ship, belong- 
ed to the State: the icst were private property. The^e weie a 
great number of smaller craft which only put to sea in the 
summer, and vveie principally of use for cruising along the 
Christian coasts, picking up fisher-bcvits, and landing at lonel> 
spots to kidnap women and children. The south coasts of 
Spain were continually thus liairie^l by the corsairs of Tctiian, 
who used to set sail at sunset, take their breakfast on the Spanish 
coast, and return again undei cover of the night into Africa. 

The place of mci chants in civilised communities were supplied 
by the “ armadores,” purveyors, who fitted out ai>d annetJ the 
corsairs, and shipped the crews, who were always volunteersy 
receiving in return a coininis.'^ion on the v^duc of the prizes, wdiich 
often amountcxl to as much as one-lvilf. pne-eighth part of the 
cargo, and every eighth person out of the passengers and crew 
of a vessel taken by an Algciinc privateer, was the share of tlie 
State : the remainder was divided in fixed proportions between 
the ow'uer. the armadore cind the captors : even tlie Christian 
slaves employed on board received their share* 

Their vessels were crovwJcd with men, for they made but short 
cruises, and trusted to capturing a slup, defended against them, 
by boarding in oveiiwl'vclming. numbers : they had also to furnish 
prizc-crews to the ve.ssels taken. About one-fifth of the crcAV 
were usually Turks : the rest Mcxjrs, Arabs and n^roes. In the 
galleys the oars were pulled by Christian slaves, five to each 
oar. All these latter craft were double-banked, from ten to 
twenty oars a.side. A narrow gangway ran along the centre 
of the galley between* the row-benches on each side, up and 
down, which the Algerine task-masters walked armed with whips 
to keep the oarsmen to tlrcir work. When the corsair was 
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chasing or being chased, the labour was terribly severe, and it 
was more dreaded by the slaves than any other, Abul Fazl, 
the Vazir of the Emperor Akbar, alludes to the condition of the 
halya Kashaii-i'-Farang*'’ — the galley slaves of the Europeans, 
as the most debasing and harassing f(jrm of semtude. His 
reference w^is to the galleys*uscd by the Portuguese of Goa on 
the west coast of India, All Musalmaii captives, taken by 
European nations in war, in those days, were sent to the gal- 
lics. As a general J»ule, the fifth slave at every sweep in the 
PVench and Spanish gallics, was a Turk or a Moor. The Turks 
wcr.c also chosen to row the stroke oars of the galley. Wlien 
mass was said on board, they were unchained and put into the 
long-boat, where they talked and laughed, smoked and blasphem* 
cd as they liked, till the ceremony was concluded, Malta, which 
was indeed a kind of Christian Algiers, was full of Muhainmedaii 
slaves. The Knights of St. John lay in wait for the treasure ships 
of Egypts plundered Turkish merchantmen, and ransacked the 
coasts of the Levant for slaves and booty. These things were 
then part t)f the custom of war, which sanctioned the practices 
plunder, of holding caj>tivcs of war to ransom, and putting 
^them to hard labour. Sir Charles Napier, when in Portugal 
during the Peninsular war, expressed his commiseration for the 
Algciiaes woiking in the dockyard at Lisbon in chains. “ These 
men,’' he writes, '* are slaves to wor.^e men than themselves ; for 
an Algerine piivatccr will always beat a Poituguesc Frigate.” 
The liarbary corsairs weic within their riglits in tlie seventeenth 
century in spoiling and enslaving men of the nation with uhoni 
they professed to be at war : but they continued these practices 
long after they had been abandoned by everybody else, and 
were condemned by the unanimous consent of the civilized 
world. It is a remarkable fact, that though great numbers of 
the Christians taken by the corsairs apostatised to regain their 
liberty, there was hardly a single* instance of a Musalman in 
similar circumstances abandoning his religion. The solitary 
case that we have heard of is that of Ali liey, the Turkish cap- 
tain, taken prisoner by the Pt^rtuguese at Zanzibar, 

It might be thought that the corsairsVan great risks in em- 
ploying Cl\rihlians to row their galley? : but, in fact, the difficulty 
of combination among the slaves w^s great, owing to their differ- 
ences of race and language, and the instant terror of tiieir ty- 
rant’s brutality banished every other more remote consideration. 
Put it did sometimes happen that the galley slaves made a 
desperate bid for freedom, as when the galley of the son of the 
famous corsair, Barbarossa, was chased by the Sea-wolf” of 
Naples, when the Christian confederates vvere cruising against 
Kilij All’s fleet, in the year after the battle of Lepanto. 

This son of Barbarossa was a most savage corsair captain. 
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and used his galley slaves with barbarous cruelty : and Cervantes 
relates how, when his vessel was chased by the hostile galley, as 
he was standing upon the stantrcl, encouraging his slaves to row 
lustily, those nearest to him caught him by his dress and pulled 
him down among the ♦row-benches, where they tossed him from 
one bench to another, striking him with their fists and the 
links of their fetters,” so that before ever his body had passed 
the mainmast, his soul had ])assed into hell.” The galley slaves 
were, however, only a small proportion of .the Christian slaves 
in Algiers. Colonel Dayfair writes: — * 

Everything connected with the subject of Cliristian slavery 
in the Barbar\’ States is of the deepest interest. When that 
institution was at its height, there were fiom 20,000 to 30,000 
captives, at a time, in Algiers alone, representing every nation in 
Europe and every rank in. society, fiom the viceroy to the 
common sailor, men of the higiiest eminence in the church, lite- 
rature, science and arms, delicately luntured ladies and little 
children, doomed to spend their lives in infamy. The majority 
never returned to their native land, and comparatively, few have 
left us a detailed account of their suffeiings, or a record of the, 
dramatic events passing every day around them.” 

When a prize was brought in, all the captives were examine. ci' 
at the Dey^s palace, and forced to declare their rank and piofes- 
hion truly, under penalt}^ of the bastinado. All the European con- 
suls attended to look after the interests of any of their own coun- 
trymen who might be among the captives. If a passenger on the 
vessel taken, belonged to a nation at ])cace w ith Algiers, lie was 
on the request of his consul set at liberty : but all men serving 
for pay were made slaves of whatever nation they belonged to. 
Thus, an Englishman who was sailor or steward on a Spanish 
prize would be enslaved, and tlie King of^England could not pro- 
cure his release without paying his ransom. The captives were 
then put up in the public market place to auction, where they 
were run up and down, examined, and their qualities and points 
of excellence cried up by^ the auctioneer till no higher bid could 
be obtained. They were then taken back to the Dey’s palace 
whither the intending purchasers followed them, and heie the 
real sale took place ; the captives were put up again to auction 
one by one, knockefti down, and delivered over at once to their 
purchasers. 

The difference of price between the first and second sales was 
taken by the Government : only the amount of the bid at the first 
sale was divided among the captors. Before the fiist sale the Dey 
had taken the eighth part of the captives at his own pick and 
choice, and these were at once sent off to the slave prisons, or 
barracoons, which were three vast ranges of buildings, where the 
government slaves were lodged. 
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These public slaves always wore an iron ring round their 
ankle, when they were not actually in chains. The baracoons, 
or bagnos, as they were called in the lingua franca^ were di- 
vided into small rooms, in each of which from fifteen to twenty 
slaves were kept. They lived on the bare ground, and received 
three loaves of black breaddaily for their subsistence, and nothing 
else. They had to work from early morning till late at night 
except on Fiida\’s, when they had a whole holiday. Some of 
them quai ried stojie, others diew it in carts, others were em- 
ployed in the repair «nd renewal of the public buildings and 
fortifications ; others in the bakeries, where the bread was baked 
for the rations of the janissaries or of the slaves. The slaves 
of pi ivate jjcrsons were seldom so haid worked, but they were 
very little better off. All the menial woik in the houses of Musal 
mans was performed by them, and by Kuiopean women in the 
harems The richer or better bred the captives weie, tlie worse 
they were used in order to accelerate their ransom ; for the 
receipt of ransom was generally much more profitable to the 
owner tlian the labour of his chattel. Some of the “ Padroncs,’* 
or slavc-masteis weie kind and humane, but most of them 
freely vented their spite and ciuelty on their unfortunate victims. 
The mild conditions of ordinary Musalman domestic slavery 
were totally absent here, simply because the victims were 
CIna\tians, tcjwaids whom ciuelty was not only lawful but 
meritoiiou-: nmny C)f the renegados were more cruel than 

the Turks thcmsei\es, taking advantage of their position to 
gratify their personal and national antipathies, at the expense 
of those \\hose steadfast contininmcc in their faitli was a 
perpetual rcpioach to them. Hasan Pasha, who succeeded on 
the death of his patron Kilij Ali to the government of Algiers 
was says Cervantes,^! he most cruel renegado ever known : and 
not a day passed but some unfortunate Christian slave was 
impaled, crucified or flayed by his ordcis, or otherwise horribly 
tortuicd to death: so that tven the Tin ks cried out upon liis 
cruelty. But thc.se Algerine Ottomans themselves displayed 
on many occasions a fiendish ciuelty which was not a national 
cluiiMctcristic, but which must haw been bred in them by the 
temptation and opportunity afforded for its exercise through 
their horrible system. They jnflicted 4'evolting tortures on 
criminals even of their own country and religion. Suspending 
the wretch on sharp hooks till life was extinct ; bi caking the arms 
and legs witli a blacksinitlPs hammer on an anvil ; and basti- 
nadoing till the feet fell off, were among the punishments 
legally inflicted. 

If a Christian sluve dared even to strike a Turk or a Moor, 
l)e was subjected to the most cruel tortures. Colonel Playfair 
relates the case of a young Christian who killed his Tuikish 
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master under provocation so gross as to fully justify Ihe act 
He was ordered out for execution, and the crowd of spectators, 
as if tliey had been Red Indians, all took a hand in tormenting 
him to the utmost of their power,: he was finally crucified 
alive, a red-hot iron thitist through both his cheeks, and then 
he was scorched to death with fiid-brands. Pages might be 
filled with the account of similar atrocities, and petty cruelties 
were practised daily on the domestic slaves without attracting 
notice or record. Mr. Shaler, the United States Consul at Algiers, 
in a report to his Government made in 1815, observes that 
tile horrors of the negro .slave-trade arc tender mercies when 
compared with the sufferings which are inflicted upon the in- 
‘‘ habitants of Spain and Italy by tliese detestable barbarians.'* 

As the slaves were of all nationalities, and their Tuildsh 
masters cc^uld speak no language but their own, there sprung 
up among the caj^tors and the captives a jaigon in which they 
communicated with each other, .something similar to the 
Pigeon English in use in the Chinc.se tiading settlements to-day. 
This was called the Lingua Franca, and (the great majority of 
the slaves being of Latin race,) it was ba.sed on the mixture 
of the Latin languages.with Tuikish and Arabic. It gradually 
fell into disuse after the occupation of the country by the 
French, though it may still be occasionally heard used as a 
medium of communication between sailois of different na- 
lionaiities in the Mediterranean ports. 

The Turks could seldom speak even this jargon with any 
fluency : nor Arabic either. Few of them could read or write 
their own language, and they themselves on their 

bruti.sh ignoiaiicc, boasting that they were men of the sword, 
or nothing. Tlicy were all of them men originally of the 
low'cst cla.ss, iccruitcd from the scum of l^ic ix^jmlation in the 
sea-port towns of Asia Minor ; for w’hcn the numl)cr.s of the Turks 
in Algiers was getting low, the Dpy used to send his ships to 
Smyrna to enlist iccruits: Dr. Shaw .says that he saw one of 
thc.se batches of recruits arrive in Algiers, and a grcat<"r .set 
of ragamuffins and tatterdemalions he never .saw. But after a 
little ixdi'iu'ng at Algiers, *aflcr they had got caps to their 
lieads and shoes to their ftet, and a jjair of large knives to 
their girdle, they quiclfly learned to carry themselves as monarchs 
of all they surveyed, and to treat all Moors, jew^s and Europeans 
as dirt beneath their feet. P'or administrative and revenue 
purposes Algeria, under the Turks, wa.s divided into four 
piovinces : one round the capital which was under the immediate 
control of the Dey : the others were Oran, Titterie and Con- 
stantina, each governed by a Bey with a small retinue of 
Turks. The Turkish garri.sons in these provincial towns ‘were 
relieved from Algiers once every year, and every year also there 
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was a flying camp of a thousand mqn formed in each district to 
collect tlie revenue. The amount thus realised did not 
nearly suffice to meet the State expenses, for all the Turkish 
soldiery received regular pa\% and rations besides ; but 
the chief resources of the Treasuiy / were derived fioin 
the sale and ransom of* the captives, tlie proceeds of the 
plunder taken by the State ciuiscrs, and the dues paid on their 
profits by the privateers. The Moors and Arabs in the interior 
did much as they liked, and outside the towns were not 
interfered with as* long as they paid the expected sums into 
the Treasury : and the Bedouin tribes were kept in subjection 
through their own rivalries, the Ik;ys never having any difficulty 
in setting the other tribes on to attack a recalcitrant one. 
The Arabs haled the Turks, and a single Turk, or a small 
paity of them, hardly daicd venture outside the town walls 
anywliere; wdiile they on their pait despised the natives, one Turk, 
says Doctor Shaw, valuing himself as a match for twenty Arabs. 

After' the Algerines had virtually severed their connection 
with the ^Ottoman Empire by their refusal to recognise the 
treaties concluded by the Sublime Porte, and their election of 
a Dey to rule them, they took no further part in the maritime 
v’ars waged by the Sultan. Tlie battle of Lepanto had ruined 
the naval prestige and power of the Osinanlis, and the Turkish 
Imperial fleets no longer swept the Mediterranean and the 
Adriatic : on the contrary, the Levant was infested by the cruisers 
of the Maltese knights, of the Genoese, and the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany. When the Sultan asked the Algerines to afford 
liiin some assistance in his naval wars, they declined with 
various specious excuses, but their real reason was that their 
zeal for the true faith and the Holy War had been quenched in the 
lust of plunder and Jthc pleasures of prey which they derived 
from their profitable pursuit of promiscuous piracy. Their 
cruising vessels, built for speed and not for strength, over- 
hauled every merchantman they*met in the narrow seas, but 
they carefully avoided a trial of strength with a Christian man- 
of-war. They no longer attacked the enemy's forts and 
arsenals, but tlieir gallqys visited the unprotected parts of his 
coasts, sacking hamlets, burning churches, and carrying off 
peasants and fisher people into .slavery. •I^idy Fanshawe, in 
her narrative of her exile with her husband after the overthrow 
of the Royal cause, says — ** After we had passed the straits we 
“ saw coining towards us a Turkish galley, well manned, and we 

expected we should be all carried away as slaves, for, this 
“ beast, ♦ the Captain had so laden his ship with goods for 

• Lady' Fanshawe was a passenger in a Dutch merchantman, the 

Capiain df which was, she writes, "a Dutcliman, which is enough to say, 
but truly, I think, the greatest beast I ever saw of his kind ! ” 
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“ Spain, that his fjiins were useless. However, he called for 
“ brandy, and when he had well drunken, he and all that were 
“ with him, he gave them arms and bade them defend themselves, 
“ resolving to fight rather than losg; his ship, which was worth 
“ thirty thousand pouiMs.’* 

All the women on board were mj/de to go below and locked 
up in the cabin, “for, if they saw onl\- men, the Turks might 
“ take us for a man-of-war ; but if they saw women, they 
“ would take us for a merchant and boaud us." She goes 
on to say — “ By this time the two vessels were in parley, and 
“ so well satisfied with speech and sight of each other’s forces, 
“ that the Turk’s man-of-war tacked about, and wc continued 
“our course.” 

Less fortunate than this beastly Dutch skipper was his 
fellow-captain whose richly-laden tall slnp, bound for the 
East, was attacked by Murad Reis uith his piiatc fleet of 
fifteen galleys. These sca-wasps would not venture to at- 
tempt a large ship in a breeze when she could wear and 
bring her broadside to bear, but they would ventwre upon 
her in a calm, walking at lier fore and aft, and raking 
her with their bow-chasers, while they kept carefully out of 
the way of her broadside batteries. The Dutchmen defended 
their sliip desperately ; her .sides were as a steep as a wall, and 
for l<Mig, the attempts of the Tuiks to board were vain: 
but after several houis’ hard fighting they mastered her decks 
and drove the Dutchmen below, where they still defended 
themselves with the courage of despciation. The Dutch Cap- 
tain seeing all lost, and the hatches crowded with Turk.s, deter- 
mined to make them pay dearly for their victory : so threw 
fire into the magazine and blew up the ship with all on board, 
an immense number of the victorious tMusalmans perishing 
with her, while several of their gallics which had been grappled to 
her were so damaged, that they could hardly be kept afloat, 
and most of them were more or less injured ; and while the 
shattered .squadron was on its way to Algiers to refit, it was by 
ill luck espied by the Florentine gallics of Cosmo dc Medicis, the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, Vvhich gave chas'c and .several of the 
pirate vessels were captured, others had to run ashore to escape 
being taken, and tUc whole ’fleet was scattered. Thi.s Duke 
Cosmo was a sworn foe to the corsairs and continually harassed 
them with his fleet of well appointed galleys from Leghorn. 
He also visited the coasts of Barbary, serving tiie Turks and 
Moors as they served the Christians, carrying ofif men and 
women into slavery. In one of these excursions a rich Turk’s 
country villa was plundered, and his daughter, a girl of great 
beauty, carried ofif. It happened at the time that three* monks 
had come to Algiers with funds to ransom Christian captives, 
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and had ^already ransomed one luindied and thirty : but when 
the news of tlic capture of a Turkish woman was brought to 
Algiers, the Dey ordered the ransomed slaves back to their 
chains, and in addition, seized the lliree mcMiks and sent them 
to the galleys till the giil should be relrrncd : and the Turks 
offered large ransom for hc4* too, but her captor, a Genoese cap- 
tain, had become enamoured of her iind w(aild not give her up ; 
so the unfortunate monks and the slaves whose ransom had been 
actually paid, remained in hopelss cai)tivity. About this time 
there was some talk of exchange of prisoners of war between 
the Christians and the 'i'urks, and the question of its legality 
was* referred by the latter to the Ulama at Constantinople : 
some of these were for, some against it ; but the opinion of 
the majority was that an equal exchange was not lawful ; but 
that it might be permissible to release one, or a few Christians, 
if the liberty of many Musalmans could be obtained thereby. 

Murad Reis was the last of the great corsair captains, who 
carried on piratical war at the head of whole fleets, and who 
maintained the connection between the Ottoman JCmpiieand 
^thc Turks in Ikirbary. His vessels were welcome in every 
Moslem harbour, from Smyrna to Sallee. He showed the 
cc.rsairs the way into the Atlantic, and he once ravaged the 
(kmary Islands. Following his footsteps the Algerines extended 
the limits of their cruises further and further, till their blood- 
red flag, with the device of the naked arm and hand grasping 
a scimitar, became known and fcaied in the North Sea and the 
British Channel. 

Between the years 1609 and 1616 the Algerine corsairs had 
captured four hundred and sixty-six sail of British ships, all 
the crews of which were reduced to slavery. In the latter 
year the English Ambas'>ador, at the Court of Madrid, writing 
to the Duke of Buckingham, says — “The strength and boldness 
“ of the Barbary pirates is now grown to that height, botli in 
the ocean and in the Mediterranean Sea, eis I have never 
‘ known anything tcSSl^^vc brought a greater sadness and distrac- 
“ tion in this court than the daily advise thereof. Their fleet 
“ is divided into two sqgadrons : one oi* eighteen sail remaining 
“ before Malaga, in sight of the city, *the other before the Cape 
“of Santa Maria, which is between J^^isbon a»d Seville.'' 

These corsairs attacked and captured every vessel approach- 
ing the Straits of Gibraltar from either side, and absolutely 
put a stop to all the carrying trade of the Mediterranean, till 
the very want of more prey compelled them to scatter, and to 
cruise farther in quest of prizes. 

In 1631 another Murad' Reis, a Flemislj renegade, surprised 
the town of Baltimore in Ireland, with two hundred men landeSS 
from his corsair ships. It is said tliat lie had picked up some 
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fislicrmen who belonged to the ncij^hboiirin^ town of IJnncfnTO'in, 
and these, to save their own homes, piloted the Al'^^crines to 
Jhiltimoic. “Thence they carried off 237 persons, men, women 
“ and children, even those in the cradle. That done, they 
“ brouglit them to Algiers, where* it was pitiable to see them 
“exposed for sale: for then they separated wives from 
*■ their husbands, and infants from their mothers. They sold 
“ the husband to one, and the wife to another, tearing the 
“ daughter from her mothei’s arms without^ any hope of ever 
“seeing her again. I heard all this* at Algiers fiom several 
“ of these .slaves, who assured me that no Christian could wit- 
“ ness what took place without melting into tears, to see so 
“many honest giils and so many well brought up women 
“abandoned to the brutality of these barbarians.” * 

A news letter of July 4th, 1640, states : — “ 'I'hosc roguisli pirates 
“ which lie upon the w c.stcrn coast have taken from the shore 
“about rcnzance, near St. Michael’s Mount, sixty men, women 
“and childicn. This was in the niglit, for in the day these 
rogues kec[)OUtof sight for fear of the King’s shi[)s.'\ 

y\nd in the same }’car the M<'iyor of bh nuuuh reports that, 
three Turldsh men-of-war had taken an Knglish ship near 
the Lizard. The Deputy Lieutenant of Cornwall reports that 
there were at least sixty pirate vessels on the coast, and the 
fislicrmen were afraid to put to sea. 

A petition presented to His Majesty King Charles I. in this 
same year, states that there wcic 3000 Kngli.^h captives at that 
time in Algiers: Terc Dan says the total number of Christian 
slaves in Barbary was prodigious, there were 25,000 in Algicis 
alone, and 8.000 renegades besides. 

About the same time an Algerine squadron found its way 
to Iceland, piloted to Rc\’kjavik Iiy an^ Icelander wliom they 
had taken in a Danish ])ri7e. The unfortunate natives had 
never even heard of such licings as Turks, when these swarthy 
and turbaned riiftians fell upon* them, as it were, from the clouds. 
The Algerines inad(! a clean sweep of the wliolc population 
and everything portable in Reykjavik. VVlicn two years later, 
a mission was sent fram Dcninaik to lansom the captives, it 
was found that nearly all vcrc dead of sicknc.ss, misery, and 
ill-usage. « • 

Another famous expedition made at this time was that^f 
Hali Pinchinin with fifteen galley s to surpri.se the Holy House 
at Loretto, and carry off the accumulated treasures of the shrine. 
The Algerines used diligently to en(|uirc among their renegades 
and slaves for likely objects of tlieir enterprises, and tlie Santa 
Ca.sa was supposed .to be a rich and ill-guarded booty. But 
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somehovv*the destination of Mali’s fleet leaked out, and the 
Christians were rc<idy to rccci\’c him, when lie anived, in such 
force, that he c^iivc up atlemptini^' Lcacltu. Not io icturn home 
empty-liaiided, lunvcver, h^ fell on the ncic^hboui Venetian 
coasts and ravaged them fuiioiisly, amassiUj^ a great booty : but 
lingering too long over tl'« business, the Venetians had time 
to equip a fleet in hot haste, which forced him to take refuge 
in Valona, a Turkish sea-i)ort in h2piiu<^. Mere lie landed all 
his spoil and captiv;:s in apprehcuision of an attaclc, and, in- 
deed, the Venetiiins, by a clever stratagem, cut (uit all his galleys : 
but a cannon-shot having struck a moscjue in Valona during 
the "operation, the Sultan, who alwa\-s secretly favoured the 
corsairs, demanded that the Venetians should restore all the 
captured galleys, or prejxare for war. The}% to escape fiom 
the dilemma,' buiiit tlie ca[)tur('(l vessels and pretended it 
had been done by accident. Madi J’inchiiiiii and his crews 
luid to cojiveit their spoil into cash in Tuikey, and get home as 
be.st they could. 

A detailed account of the expeditions and exploits of the 
•corsairs during tliis time of their grciitc'^t i)i()>pciity and 
activity might easily be made to fill sevcial volumes : but 
Cohuicl ria}’fair’s book (udy casually touches uiion their general 
histoiy, and principall)^ coiifiiu's itself to the subject of the 
relations of the Kegency with tlie Ihitish Government as set 
fortii in the Consular archives. At fust the ]un()[)ean Fowcis, 
at peace with 'fuikc')’, can ied on their communications with the 
Baibaiesi|ue l<.egcncies, fas the piratical State’s were convenient- 
ly called for w-ant of a bcttei exiire.'^sion.) through the Sublime 
Porte and our (Juecu Kli/abcth fiequcntly and seriously 
a<.l(licsscd rcmonstances to the Sultan on account of the out- 
iMgcs committed bv’ his*m»!ninal va.ssal.^ upon licr subjects; but 
when it was found that all the Sultan’s I'ii mans and Khatt-i- 
Humayuns produced no effect at all upon the pirates, api)li- 
cations lor redress and threats of vcng,cance were addressed 
direct to the actual cliiefs of the corsair communities. Idie 
first Knglish Consuls in Algieis seem to have been the leading 
merchants in the place, -for, strange to swy, in this nest of pirates, 
llierc cxi.sted a considerable body «of merchants from divers 
Pmropcan nations, almost fiom the ©ailicst tiAics of the corsair 
octeupation Thc.se were always faiily 4vell treated by the 
Turks, to vyhom they were exceedingly useful, supplying them, 
as they did, with all kinds of PTiropc articles, gunpowder and 
munitions of war, tackling, cordage ajid marine stores for their 
vessels, in exchange for the goods plundered from their own 
co-rcligionists and countrymen. The Wt)r«hipful Company of 
Turkey merchants had’ for long an agency at Algiers, and 
tieating for, and arranging the raUboiii of, English captives, 
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and discounting the ransom money, was a regular branch of 
incrcajitile business. The Algerines always professed a kind 
of Hibernian affection for the French and the English, on 
account of the natural hostility which both those nations bor^ 
to their common encfmics the Spaniards, and the first European 
consuls in Barbary were from thc^C two Powers. A French 
Consul was appointed in 1581, and an English merchant of the 
Turkey Company received letters patent as Consul in Algiers 
f)ur years later, his appointment being Jformally ratified by 
the Sultan. 

The history of the dealings of our Government with that of 
the Algerines is a bewildering, and not a very edifying story. 
'J'reaties of peace and solemn agreements were made and 
sworn to over and over again^ only to be shamelessly broken 
t)y the corsairs. The Dcy insulted the ICnglish consuls and 
braved the consequences when he had nothing to hope or to 
f*ar, but became wonderfull}" amenable to reason .when an 
ICnglidi squadon appealed off the coast, and positively com- 
plaisant anti obliging when he sniffed a present in {)f'ospcctive, 
either in money or gunpowder. . 

‘^Tt seems inrrcdil)le at the present day,” saj's Colonel Play- 
fair, “ that such a state of things could hav'c been permitted \o 
“ exist : that so infamous a rabble .slunild have been allowed 
‘ the undisputed right of intei feiing with the commerce of the 
world, and enriching themselves with the ransom of the best 
‘‘ blood of Christendom.” In fact, many proposals were made 
for a general league of Christian povvcis to destroy these nests of 
])iratcs : one notably in the reign of our James the Pdrst which 
ptovided f(;r the pcqancnt of the expenses of the proj)o.sed cx- 
])cdition fy iJic sale of the lurks and Jlloors as slaves. But 
national rivalries always stood in the way of .such n combi- 
nation ; and in fact, though it is a .shameful fact, the English 
and P'lcnch were really not .•jorry for the maintenance of a 
system which completely destroyed the commerce of Spain, 
l^ortugal, and Italy, and threw all the carrying trade of the 
seas into their ovvm hands : and they were .still more rejoiced 
when there was a rupturft between the -Algerines and a rival 
great Power, for then, their f>wn commerce increased and flouri.sh- 
ed in proportion a# that of tficir rivals was diminished by the 
risks it ran from the pirates. We can hardly wonder at thdise 
unworthy jealousies in lho.se times, when in our own day wc 
luive seen an Plnglish Government trying, however shame-faccd- 
ly, and however vainly, to uphold the worst Government in 
the world, in order to prevent tlie aggrandisement of a rival 
European nation. • 

England and France were the only two nations wtio were 
poweiiul enough at sea to exempt themselves from the payment 
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of actual tribute to the Barbary Regencies besides Spain, which 
was too proud to stoop to the ignominy of purchasing a peace 
with her relentless tormentors. Neitlier were the Portuguese 
or the Italians admitted, to the benefits of this so-called peace, 
however much they might be willing to pay for it : ostensibly 
because they were thc*^ hereditary enemies of the Musalman 
fiith,’^ and no doubt also, because their convenient proximity 
made their plunder more profitable than any payment would 
have proved. It, was not till the \^car 1812, that the Portuguese 
were admitted to the? peace througJi the vicdiation of the British 
Government^ on the folhnving terms: thc}^ paid a million of 
dollars for the release of all Portuguese slaves in Algiers ; they 
agreed to pay an annual tribute of twenty-four thousand 
dollars, and the usual presents also to the Dcy and Chief 
officers on the aj)pointmcnt of a Consul. Sweden, Denmark, 
the llatise Towns, Holland and the United States of America, 
all paid regular tribute to Algicis, while the ITcnch and English 
vied with each other in the costliness and splendour of the 
presents which they constantly despatched to the Dey. The 
American Consul, Mr. Illaton, who was sent in 179S to Algiers, 
with arrears of tribute due by the United States, very perti- 
*ncnlly observed of the Dey : — Can any man believe that this 
“ elevated brute has seven kings of Kuro[)c, two Republics and 
“ a Continent tributaiy to him, when his whole naved force is 
“ not cciiial to two line-of-battlc ships?'' 

Colonel Phu’fair tells us that — “ The weaker nations which 
“had to submit to the humdiation of paying actual tribute 
“ were treated in the nuxst contemptuous manner, and in the 
“event of ai rears remaining too long un])aid, their consuls 
“ were sent to hard labour in chains, from which some of them 
“ actually died “ , 

The first actual treaty, between the English and the Alger- 
ines, was made by the Long Parliament. James the First 
had sent a fleet of twenty sail to Algiers to coerce the Corsairs ; 
but the Dcy cajoled the Admiral with fine promises, and secretly 
sent away all the English slaves out of the town : then he 
demanded reparation for outrages*' committed by the English 
as a set-off against the damage done by the pirates, and 
finally ‘delivered up eighteen Plnglish s^lavcs as all that there 
* were in Algiers : the Engli.sh were thoroughly fooled and went 
away thinking they had put a stop to the piracy, and that 
same year the corsairs captured forty sail of Biitish ships. 

Tlie Dey after this, often proposed to negotiate a regular 
treaty with the English, always receiving a large present through 
the Consul as a preliminary : after which nothing more was 
heard of the matter. • 

In King Charles the I.'s reign, a general collection was made 
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by order of the Parliament, throughout the United Kingdom 
for the charitable purpose of the redemption of the miserable 
El iglish captives in Algiers. The total sum thus collected was 
only ;^2.84S. The illegal levy of ship-pioney which caused the 
first disputes between Charles and his Parliament, was intended 
to defray the charges of protecting th®- southern coasts against 
these pestilent corsairs. The peace concluded with the Algerines 
by Edmund Gasson, the Agent of the Pailiamcmt, was to 
be till the end of the world, and no man .should break it.’* 
No Englishmen were to be made slaves ifi future, and no Eng- 
lish ship molested. The English merchants in Algiers were to 
be allowed a place of worship, and if any Engli.'^hman had 
committed any offence against tlic laws of Algier.^ e:rfi to sink- 
ing a Turk or Moor and escape, neitlicr the English Consul nor 
any other Englishman, should be called to account for it : the 
P^nglish slaves in Algiers amounting to six hundred and fifty, 
with one hundred besides absent in the cruiscis, were to be 
freed on ransonl, at the average rate of £12 per head. Great 
trouble was experienced in getting some persons to part with 
tlieir private slaves for any consideration whatcV'Cr. Colonel 
Playfiiir gives in exienso some pathetic letters written by 
Phiglish slaves at this time to friends in England, imploring that* 
money may be sent for their ransom. A list of slaves liberated 
by Casson containing 242 names, with the ranscan paid for each, 
is still extant. Among them occur the names of many women, 
and of many Irish also, probably some of the victims from 
Baltimoic. 

In Cromwell’s time Admiral Blake visited Algiers and was 
very civilly received, for good reason : for he had just before 
chastised the Tunisians and completely dcstr())’ed their pirate 
fleet of nine sail at Porto Eaiina. However, the Lord Pro- 
tector was soon afterwards complaining of the capture of an 
P2nglish ship by tlic Algerines; the Dcy replies with recrimi- 
nations that the English c<irry caigocs and passengers of the 
Spaniards, Portuguese, Genoese, {i:c., and so defraud the corsairs 
of their lawful prey ; and he gives notice that hcnccfoith he 
will hold the English Consul re.sponsible for such doing.s. 
Charles the Second on his restoration sent another mission to 
Algiers to settle these riialters, and a fresh Treaty was concluded, 
the most remarkable stipulation of which was that “ Liberty 
** was granted to the Algerines to search Lhitish vessels and take 
ont all foreigners and their goodsl' But King Charles, to his 
credit, refused to ratify the Treaty : the Algerines obstinately 
insisted on the obnoxious article : the King sent two more 
Missions to Algiers, one of them supported by a fleet, and 
the negotiations, or rather wranglings and contentions *were 
continued for ten years, the corsairs pretending to be on llie 
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point /)f 3'Icl(linjj^, and all tlic time snappplnc^ np Eiif^Ush 
Mcrclianlrncn on IIk* pica tlial llic Ticat)' was in aboyaiicc : 
wl\ile the funds raisctl for the redemptiem f)r captives liad been 
embezzled (they called ‘‘ ap[)ropriatcd by tlie Jinglish Gov- 
ernment to pay the debts of the Navy. At last the patience 
of KiiifT Charles was ci'ili a listed, and he foimally declared war 
against the Algerines. A combined squadron of ten English 
and four Dutcli ships set out to hunt down the corsairs, 
and in 1670 th^^y met witli and completely destroyed the 
Algerine Atlanic fli.-tt of six ships, and next year Sir Edward 
Spragg burnt the ten ships of their Mediterranean fleet in Bujeya 
harbour. “Infuriated at these disasters the jani.ssaries rose 
“ in revolt, murdered their Agha, and carried his head to the 
“ Divan. The Pasha looking out cjf his balcony, asking them 
“ the reason, tlicy answered that they must have peace with 
“tile luighMi.” 

The obnoxious article was now left out of the revised Treaty. 
The luiglish slaves then in captivity were nc)t, however, liberated 
unless ransomed in hard cash. All li'nglish ships were to 
cairy passes, with a peculiar stamt) on them (for the Corsairs 
could not read even their own language), and shewing these 
♦jDassivs should cxc'uqit them from search. 

Aftcrwaids several case^ occurred of h'nglish vessels being taken 
because un[jrovidcd with passes, and the Consul had hard work 
to get them icleised. At length the Algciincs brought in an 
English sloop of war which had ti ied todefend a Dutch Merchant- 
m.an attacked by an Algerine .scpiadion. Tlic Algerines grumbled 
much at having to surrender the pji.soncrs taken in these ship.s, 
but tliey absolutely insisted on keeping the cargoes. Matters 
came t(> a climax, when one of the finest of the Algerine vessels 
anived in port almo:it a tot.d wreck. She had only destroyed 
seventeen small J^higli.sli fishing ve.s.sels in the Atlantic, and 
bi ought in forty C)nc Englishiucn as captives ; she had been 
then wantonly attacked by a Biitisli frigate and most grievously, 
mauled, only c.scaping capture under cover of a dark and 
stormy night. 

The whole city was thrown into an uproar at this evidence of 
the ])erfulioiis and inhuman conduct of the English. Some were 
for killing the Con‘^ul at once : but calmJr counsels prevailed, 
and he obtcn'nccl libcity to remain under arrest in his own hou.'^e. 
War was again waged by the Englisli against tlie Algerines, 
and in 16S1 the Earl of Torrington took the Algerine cruiser, 
the Golden Horn, of 38 gnn^, having a crew of 460 men, 
whereof 70 were Christians : and Captain Cloudsley Shovel 
took the Rose of 22 guns with 30 Christians among her crew* 
of 200 men Evcntunlly, peace was again made, the principal 
stipulations being that the boat sent by^ an Algerine cruiser to 
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search a British ship should only contain two men Jbesides 
the rowcis. 

No sooner were the Aljiijerines fairly at peace with the English 
than they began to plunder the Frpnch : for they could not 
afford to remain fiicndly to more than one of the great trading 
nations at the same time. About tin's time the Dcy had con- 
sented to admit the Dutch to peace under promise of tribute, 
to the great disgust of the corsairs, who rc[)rescntcd to him that 
they could not make their calling pay, if tjjcy were debarred 
from making prizes of the ships of the tifrec great mercantile 
nations, the Englibli, the French and the Dutcli at tl)c same 
time ; and wlicn the Dcy alleged the great hxss and damage 
done to the State cruisers by the English and Dutch mcn-of- 
war, they replied that the gains out (jf the ca[)lured Merchant- 
men quite counterblanccd tliat loss : and, moreover, quoted an 
expressive Arabic provcib : “That those ought never to sow 
who are afraid of tlic sparrows. 

But Lc Grand Monarqiic would stand none of their 
nonsense, and bade them at once make full rcpaia+ion, cr 
prepare for war : and as they were little used to liearing such 
peremptory language from the European Powers, they bade 
liim do his wojst. They immediately became very complaisant 
to the English, and agreed that ' their coisairs should never 
again go into the English Channel, and that they should 
demand no passes from English vessels from Cape Finisterre 
northwards. Louis the P'ouitcenth was as good as his word, 
and in i683 he sent a strong PTonch fleet to attack Algiers, 
under the command of the ftlaiquis Duqiiesne. They thiew 
6,000 bombs into the town, and seven or eight hundred Turks 
and Moors were killed in the ruins of their houses. The whole 
place was in disorder, the janissaiies ro.se ii^ revolt, murdered the 
Dey and elected Haji Hasan, the Captain of the galleys, to 
succeed him. Some say that his nickname of “ Mezzomorto 
was derived from liis cadaverous appeal ance ; others that he 
was so called because he was left for dead in a combat between 
the corsairs and a Cliristian cruiser. The new Dcy sent a 
message to the P'rcncli Admiral that if the attack were renewed, 
he would blow every Frcnoliman in the place away from guns. 
This threat he parKally carried into execution : the' French 
Consul and twenty other F’icnchmen were blown from the 
mouths of guns. Duquesne^s squadron having expended all 
their ammunition were obliged to retire, 

The Algerines, in retaliation sent their galleys next summer 
to the coasts of Languedoc and Provence vvherc they committed 
the most frightful ravages. King Louis again sent a stronger 
fleet to Algiers under tlie Marschel Ditc d’Estrees And they 
mercilessly bombarded* the cit]^, before it for nearly a 



month • and, conlniually rcncivinr^ their fire, they destroyed 
almost tin cc-finuths of the town, and made the streets run witli 
blood. The Algerines blew 50 Frcnciimen from tlie mouths of 
and the French setaliated by stranq;lin" their Turkisli 
captives, and sending their bodies ash6ic laslied to rafts. But 
the Algerines were deterirrtned not to give in, as they knew that 
to shew the white feather would be to ruin their future chances 
of success altogether. After thojuing 13,000 bombs into the 
city, cl’i^strecs had to withdraw foi want of amiminition witliout 
bringing the Algerines to terms, luit after showing their bravado, 
the Divan made peace with the J^'ronch next year rather than risk 
anotlur visitation. This peace was so uni)opular with the 
'Furks, who could not bear to confc'.s themselves bcatcti, that 
Mezzomorto thought it u i'>er to abdicMte the Deyship, and he 
afterwards took service with the Sultan, and commanded his 
fleets against the Venetians in the Levant, and agaiu'^t the 
Ivussiaps in the Black Sea. 

’Though the ADcrincs did their l)cst to put a good face on 
this ma:?ter, there is no doubt that it cowed them dreadfully, 
and they were no longer so secuie of themselves as tliey 
liad hilherto been. After this they leaned moie and more 
io Flnglaiul, and the conquest of Gibraltar and Minorca 
by our fleets had a great influence on their behaviour, still 
they would not release English slaves without lansom. Jn 1696 
there were 120 F 2 nglish slaves in Algiers, wliose ransom, as 
demanded, averaged £60 a head. In the \’car 1724 died 
]\Ir. Thonuis Belton, of the Worshipful Company of Ironmon- 
gers, who left all his fortune in trust for tlic redemption of 
Biitish sla\'eft in Turkey or Barbary. Linder this will the sum f»f 
£ 21,000 was paid awa}' between the years 1734 and 1S35; The 
money has since b»cn a})proi)riated for other ciiaiitablc and 
cduc.itioual purposes under authority of the Court of Lliancer}\ 

All througli the eighteenth century the Algei iiics continnetl 
in a nominal state of peace with England : with a monotonous 
current of complaints, recriminations, and counter charges, 
running through their mutual diplomatic intercourse. The Eng- 
lish mcn-of-war fire shotted guns at tfte Algerine cruisers, make 
tltem come under their sterns, and take Christian slaves out of 
them. £nglish mcichantmcn firt? at Algerine boats boarding 
them with the two regulation sitters only, besides oarsmen : 
Turkish and Moorisli slaves arc found aboard Fhiglish ships ; 
the soldiers in the garrisons of Gibraltar and Port Mahon 
throw stones at Algerine boats* crews. 

An English privateer meeting a small Algciinc cruiser, fired 
‘‘ a gun to make the Turk lower his to|^sails in honour of his 
‘‘Britannic Majesty ; tile other did not comply or was unacquain- 
“icd with the ceremony, whereupon nine guns were fired into 
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him in earnest, and answered by as many as the Turk* could 
“ brin<^ to bear. The privateer then fired her whole broadside 
“into the Turk, killini; seven men and wounding one.*' 

On the other hand, in 1713, the AlgcM incs captured a British 
sln[) with a large suifi of gold on board destined for the 
j)ayment of the Ihitish troops in ?flinorca : tlie)’ surrcndeicd' 
the ship and tl)e crew aftcrwaids, but they would not give up 
the gold. A Spanish man-of-war toolc an Knglisli ship in 
whicli thirty Moors were passengers, and these were sold as 
slaves in Spain. The ])ey, not vciy l'»gir.rily demanded repara- 
tion or satisfaction from tiie English wlio were tliemsclves at war 
w ith Spain. 

In 1749 the Corsairs took an English Government packet- 
boat from Lisbon to Isdmoiith, (ui the pretence that she liad 
no pass on board. Tlic .sum ot /‘25,coo in .specie, which was 
on board, was ke])t by the Dey, though he relea.sed the ship and 
crew. In vain the iMiglisli threatencil him with war; be did 
not believe that the Ih iti.sh Government would go to war with 
him for so trifling a matter as ^^25,000, and he was right. 
He asked for time and brought forwaul counter claims until 
twery one was tiied of the whole business, and it dropped. 

W’hen the Eiench took Minorca fiom the English after Admi- 
ral Byng s failure to relieve the place, they found in it a store 
(if passes which the Governors used to i.ssuo to ships under the 
British flag leaving the i.sland. The.sc passes the French and 
Spaniards proccedetl to i.ssuc to their own .siiips, who, by hoi.sting 
false coUmis and showing the.sc pas.scs, used to c.sca})e capture 
by the coisair.s. When the latter found out tlie trick, they 
weie very angry ; but the Dey w'as quite etjual to the occasion, 
and gave ordeis that all ships with jnissc.s should be made piizes 
of heieafter as if they had none. A numlrjr of English ships 
w’ere thus captured and cariicd into Algiers : and the Algerines 
made a great mci it of consenting to their ultimate liberation. 
This matter was arranged by James Biucc of Kinnaird, the 
great African traveller and discoverer of the sourcc.s of the Blue 
Nile w^ho was then Consul at Algiers. The English consuls had 
anything but an enviable tiiiie of it : the De)’.s u.sed to seize any 
pretext to get rid of them in 6rdcr to get the presents which 
were always given on the s^ppointment of a new C®n.suk 
Sometimes they had the impertinence to dismiss the Consul 
iroin his post as if he had been their servant, and the English 
Government, after some feeble altercation, swallowed this 
affront also. But captains of English men-of-war were not 
at all so forbearing, and the Turks had a very wholesome respect 
for the Union Jack. * 

A Spainsh transport conveying part ‘of the ‘‘Reghnento 
di Hibernia, ” a loyalist Irish Regiment in the service of Spain 
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from Italy, was chased near Majorca by an Algerine Squadron, 
The first Xebecqiic that came up boarded tlic transport, but 
the Iiishmcn icpulsing the attack, themselves boarded the 
Xcbecquc and drove the Turks ovci board into the water ; the 
other Algerines coming up, attacked^ them on all sides, the 
Turks crying out, “ these* arc no S[)aniards ; if they are not 
Englishmen, they are devils!” All the ammunition of the 
Iiishmcn being expended and their vessel made a total wreck 
by the cnenn ’,'^ guns, they were obliged to surrender, and 
were all canied to ^Algiers and sold as slaves. There were 
several officers’ wives and children aiiKjng them. 

After their defeats by the Dutch and English fleets, the 
Algerines rarely cruised in fleets or squadrons ; but two or three 
corsaiis usually sailed in consort for protection against men- 
of-war, or to be able to overpower a well-armed merchantman 
by fia'ce of numbers. Tin ec of them w ere often to be seen at 
one time b< aiing dow n on their imloitunatc prey, their slant 
decks covcicd with swoids fiuni stem to stern, the turbaned 
gunners stiipped to the waist leady at their guns all sail 
set, every rope a taunto, and the red flag of Muhammad 
flying at the foremast l.cad.” Sometimes, especially when 
* picarooning’ on the coasts, ilicy played cunning : hoisting false 
colours, and making their men all lie close, lor fear of showing 
their tuib.in.s; while the umegacks went on deck with Euro- 
[>ean sailors’ hats cm. In 1815, an Algeiine squadron cruised 
off the coast of Italy, and by hoisting Ih'itish colours decoyed 
on board tince huiuiicd and llfiy of the inhabitants. Un hearing 
lhat the American higaie^. weic off Algiers, “ these misci- 
al;le victims were laiuicd at lk)na and driven like cattle 
uveilcUid to the capital. Idlly-one of them perished on the 
way, and the rcmai^ulcr an i\ cd and [i.is.'^ed the De^ ’s inspec- 
tion literally naked and jM'risliing hum hunger, ill-lieatment, 
and fatigue : one of them actually dropped cluun and expired in 
his presence.” 

On another occasion a knavisli impresario or manager of 
an opcia company, engaged a number of Italian singcis 
for an imaginaiy operatic company, and shipped them from 
Leghorn in a coasting vcs.scl, which, by a prcconceitcd agreement, 
met wifli an Algerine cruiser in tthe ofhiif^, wlieic a [iretcnded 
capture was effected, and the unfoi lunate tenores and contraltos 
weic all earned off to Algiers where they were sold as slaves 
for the benefit of the villainous impicsario and his Algerine 
accomplices. Thed(*mcstic history of Algieis during the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries is a monotonous iccord of 
mutinies, massacres and murders : not one out of .ten of the 
Deys’ever dying a nmuial death- 
The Kul-oghlis,” or half-breed Turks, once formed a 
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conspiracy to seize the Government, and very nearly c/fcctcd 
Iheir object ; but after a bloody struggle, they were overpowened 
by llie Turks, assist(‘d by the European renegades ; numbers 
of the Kul-oghlis were put to the swoid, and the rest disarmed. 

Tlie Algeiincs liad been unceasing* in their endcavois to 
recover Oran, wliich was the last poi possessed by Spain upon 
their coast : and at last tlicy succeed(.*d in driving out the 
Sjniniards after thc\* had hekl |>osscssion of the place for two 
I'.undred years. "J'he Turks were oveij*>ycd at this success ; 
they cast cannon out of the metal of th(.‘6clls which they took 
from the stcci)lcs (if the churches of Oran : and the brazen 
throats, which had bidden their Catholic masters peace and 
good-will, vomited destruction against them from tlic batteries 
f-n the mole wlien they came on their imsucccssfiil ciiand to 
the corsaii cit)’ in 1784. 

The piiates aiwav s continued to pl.iguc the .S]>anish anti 
Italian ct)asts nuisl honibly:and at length their victims 
deteimincd It) make a united and suprenie effoit to root out 
this nest <jf man-sti'alci s, anti to destro}’ it for ever. .Sjjani- 

ards furnished the cliief foicc, and they were joined by the 
rortngiiese, the Neapolitans, and the Tuscans ; while tlie gallant 
Knights t'f Maha for the last time “ unfurltal against the infidels* 
of /\lg('ria the l)lcsscd banner of rcdemptit)n.” Their com- 
]>iiH‘d navies c(»vcietl the seas bcfoic Algu.is for the space of 
twt'iUy tla\'s ; but the warriors of “ Ghazi Gazair ” gallantly up- 
licld their ancient fame. Tlic Algerine flotilla of galle\-s anti 
small craft sallied out daily, and picvcntcd the Chi islian gun 
and mortar boats from coming near enough in slK)rc to do any 
tlciinagc : and after continual ticsultory tannoiiciding and fight- 
ing, the huge Christian confedciatc aimament ictired without 
liaving accomplished anything. 

lUit though liieir stout defence on this occasi(^)n somewhat 
recalled their an^i<.nt fame, the might o( the Ikirbary corsairs 
was steadily on the decline, Inlsjiitc of the spoiU and tributes 
of Christendom, the power of the Algciincs was continually 
decreasing all through the cightcentli century, and tin’s not 
so much from any exertion uf their enemies, pr change of fortune, 
as from the mysterious decay, like some kind of political dry-rot, 
w hich overtakes tlic t inslituticuis, and enervates the national 
character of all Musalman peoples in this age. The Turks of 
yXlgicrs appeared incapable of improvement, and pcrliaps their 
apparent decline was really owing to the fact, that they re- 
mained simply stationary while other nations were moving on in 
the paths of enlightenment and progress. 

1 ^'or years before his, final suppression by the French, tlic 
Algerine corsair was no longer a warrk)r but a sneaking 
scu-ihicf, who generally combined the calling of a smuggler 
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with his ipore ostensible one of pirate. His picturesqu^ figure 
in higli Fez cap, red jacket and yellow shakvar^ with brass- 
barrelled pistols and curved scimitar, might often be seen in 
the slums of neutral ])orts in the Levant and Mediterranean in 
comj)any with disrei)ntable* Jews and Chrjstians on the lookout 
f(jrany dirt)’ aiul piofitable j^ob. 

During the great wars of the I'rcnch Revolution, the pro- 
fits of the Algerines from their piracies greatly declined. 
Owing to the comj)lcte mastery England had obtained over 
the seas, nearly all th« mcichantmcn afloat sailed under the 
protcclicm of her flag : and the ubiquity of the Union Jack also 
greatly intcifcied with the freedom of action of the corsairs, 
for, in spite (»f treaties and agreements, the word * Algerine ’ was 
a s\ non\'m for ever3'thing abominable to the lliiti.sh Tar, and the 
Algeiine shii)s used to return into port complaining that they had 
been eh rised and wantonly fired into i>y Ihitish meii-of-w ar. 
l)Ul the cup of the inicpiity of Algiers was full, and the 
s})irit which had moved the luiglish nation to the abolition 
of the /^frican .sla\e-lrade was not likely to enduie the 
cemtinued existence of the white slave maikcts of Barbary. 

The fust nation which had the boldness to revolt against 
the ignominious homage paid to the corsairs was the United 
States of America: the Yankees had consented to pay tiibute: 
but when they found that the Algerines’ view of a treaty was a 
one-sided one, and that their merchantmen were plundered at the 
same time that their mon(‘y-pa}'menis were graciously accepted, 
their honest souls re\<»lted against such an unbusincss-like 
arrangement. A squadron of American frigates cnteied the 
Mediterranean in 1^15 under the gali.iiU Ct)mmodore Decatur, 
and soon luoiight the cor^.iirs to their knees : the Basha of 
Tript)li who blustered and shewed fight, Iiad his castle knocked 
ab'iUt his cars, and Tiis piratical fleet of crazy old craft sent to 
th2 bottom, and Tunis and Algiers hastened to make terms 
with the unwelcome visitors, placing Amciica on the footing 
of the most favoured nations. 

After the general pc.icc of 1815, Lord Exmouth was sent 
w ith a Ih'itish fleet to the Mediterj'anean to try to negotiate 
for the total cessation of Chiisti^n slavery. The Tunisians 
and Trii>t)litan.s at once agreed ^to admit# all their slaves to 
ransom, and to abstain from capturing any in future ; but the 
pr(»position excited the most violent opposition in Algiers. The 
English Consul went in i>eril of his life. The Algerines sent 
off an embassy to the Sultan to claim his countenance and 
support against the unheard- of and preposterous demands 
of the English Government : and they .sent as a present to 
their Suzerain, among ^thcr things, forty Christian slaves. 

While the ncgoUatiuiis were in progress, the fury of the people 
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could Slot be reslniined from outrages on Europeans jwid Cliris- 
tians, and at last the Dey ordered the arrest of all English 
subjects. In consequence the Italian coral fisheis at Bona, 
who were under the protection of the EngIi^h flag, were set 
upon, and one hundred of them cruelly murcleied by the Turks. 
The Dey was now frightened at wkat he had done, and ordered 
the liberation of the survivors: but his repentance was too late. 
The anger of the English nation was louscd, and they jicter- 
luincd thoroughly to humble the insolence of the Algerines. 

The result was the famous bombilrdmcnt of Algiers by 
the British fleet under Lord Exmoulh, and the total des- 
truction of the fortifications and of the whole of the corsair 
fleet. The Dey hastened to agree to all the British demands, 
and gave up sixteen hundred European slaves, all who then 
icinaincd in Algiers (eighteen of these were English) : along 
with those released at I'unis and Tripoli, the total came to f^ver 
three th<»usand. Tlie Algerines engaged never again to make 
slaves of prisoners of war, and the Dey had to make a public 
apology in full Divan to the Consul for having impiisoned 
and chained him, in terms dictated by the English 

Tile irrcpicssiblc Algerines were soon upon the war-path 
again in spite of their severe chastisement, and in 1819 a cofn- 
bined English and French fleet anchored before Algiers and 
x'cquircd the Dey to make a solemn and formal i enunciation 
of piracy by a wiitten agreement. This he jiositively refused 
to do alleging “ that the rights of the Algerires were lecogniscd 
“ by solemn treaties, and had been respected by the whole 
“world for several centuiies.” The allied fleets quietly w ith- 
drew on receiving this rebuff, and the Dey boasted of iiaving set all 
the Powers of Eun-pe at defiance. 

'rile rebellion of the Greeks afforded tjic Algerines a plau- 
sible excuse for sending their fleet to the Levant to aid the 
Sultan against his revolted subjects, and their fiigates there 
cairicd on a general piracy under pretence of cruising against 
the Greeks. Tiic plague was at that time raging in Algiers, 
and their plaguc-stiickcn vessels diffused the disease all through 
the Mediterranean. « 

Cases were continually oGCurring of European women and 
girls being kidnapf^eu by t^ie Turks, and it was impossible to 
recover the victims, except after years of negotiation. In 1824 
the English were again involved in hostilities with the Algerines, 
owing to the arbitrary expulsion of their Consul by the Dey 
on account of the former resisting some high-handed proceed- 
ing of the Turki^h Government. The Dey grossly insulted 
the Consul, and refused to permit him to remain at his post 
This led to long and tedious negotiations, and eventually to 
war, and to a second bombardment of Algier;3 by Sir Harry 
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Neale ii> 1824. On this occasion however, very little ^amajje 
was done. The most noteworthy incidents in the whole opera- 
tions were, the appearance of a war-ste.iiner for the fiist lime 
in the British fleet, and the, gallant defence of a small Algerine 
cruiser against a very superior force : this vessel had been 
at the favourite game of •** taking men out of their beds in 
Spain," and was returning to Algiers with seventeen Spanish 
prisoners, when she fell in with the English squadron. They 
fired uj)on her withip half pistol-shot for three-quarters of an 
hour without being able? to force her to surrender. The English 
boaidcd her and took the gallant Turkish captain and his 
Spanish slaves out of her : but the vessel was so shattered with 
shot, that she was useless, and was cast adrift. The Captain 
who behaved iir a manner that elicited universal admiration, 
was sent back to Algiers on the conclusion of peace. 

The Dcy after all got his own way by wearing out the patience 
of the English Government, and the obnoxious Consul did not 
go back to xAlgiers. The Dcy had a picture painted representing 
Sir Marryi Neale’s bombarclmcnt, and this picture was found 
in his palace when it was taken by the French five years 
afterwards. A facsimile of it is given in Colonel Playfair^s 
bot)k. 

“ The final dejionemcnt of this miserable history is now 
at hand." The Algciincs were this time in hot-water with 
the French, and in an interview with the French Consul, the 
latter having laughed at the idea of the King of France and 
the Dey of Algiers being on a footing of equality, the incensed 
'I'urk struck him on the face with his fan. The French declared 
war, and their fleet blockaded the coast for two years, without 
ju'odiicing any imj)re^sion on the Turks, but in the month of 
June 1830, a Ficncli ^irmy landed in the Bay of Sidi Ferruj, 
close to Algiers. The Turks hastily assembled all their forces, 
and, assisted by swarms of Arabs and Kabylis, attacked the 
invaders, but they were totally routed, and all tlicir guns 
and stores taken. The victorious French soon brought their 
batteries to bear on the town, and the Dcy and his Tuiks seemed 
like men stupefied and paralysed nvilh amazement. They 
hardly made any attempt at effectual resistance. On the 
p'rcncli effecting a lodgment on the walls, the Dey surrendered 
at discretion. 

There were at this time only 3,000 Turks and 12,000 Kul-oghlis 
in Algiers. The latter were disarmed by the conquerors : but 
the perpetual banishment of the Turkish ruling race was decreed. 
All the unmarried Turks were at once marched on board 
the French troop-ships and transported lo the coast of Asia 
Minor, -where they vv^ere turned adrift to sliift for them- 
selves, each being.giveii five dollars. The married Turlcs were 
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fillowcci a month to settle their affairs and put their •houses in 
order, and then they were bundled on board French ships 
and sent off, “ bag and baggage,** to Smyrna, as if in anticipa- 
tion of the Gladstonian policy. The Dcy was allowed to exile 
himself to Italy, where he smoked and sauntered away his 
life in peace. Great store of goldf and silver was found by 
the victors in the Treasury, for the wealth of their country 
was reckoned by the Algerines, as by all orientals, to depend 
on the amount of hard cash uselessly and, safely lucked up in 
the State coffers. 

Tins was the ignominious end of the Government of the 
Turks in Algiers which had, for close on three hundred }’cars, 
been the scandal of humanity and the curse of all the neighbour- 
ing nations, a veritable Scourge of Christcndt)m,” as Colonel 
riayfair has styled it. To those who caic to know more of the 
dealings of these cruel corsairs witli their fellow-men, we recom- 
mend Colonel ria}’fairs book, which sets foith in detail, a 
little known and nor very creditable chapter in Kuro[)?‘an 
history. It will nc)t have been wiilten in vain if it teaches 
us the folly of dealing with semi-barbarous communities as if 
they were civilized nation.s, of relying on treaties and agree- 
ments with them w’hich bind only our own hands, and of im*‘i- 
gining that the sums wc pay to purchase their venal friendship 
will ever be taken into account when iliey have an opportunity 
of safely enriching themselves at our expense. 

The book is very well got up and printed, and contains some 
intcre.sting old views of “ the famous and warlike city of 
Algiers ” with several maps and plans. 


F. H. Tvkrioll. 



Art. VIL— "SHpPPING" IN INDIA AND 
IN EUROPE/. 

A SHOP is a shop ail the woihi over, whether it is called 
a “ Stores,” as in America, or is dignified by the name 
Establishment,” as in India, and shopping is shopping ; 
but as we cannot well make use of the words Storing ” and 
“ listablishmenting,” we still kee[) to the old word ; although 
there is a greater dirfercnce in the purchasing of goods in 
Europe and in India, than in the shops where those goods arc 
obtainable. 

The latter cannot be said to differ very materially, 
as far as the variety and quality of their goods arc con- 
cerned, but there is a considerable difference in the man- 
ner of disposing of, or selling them. In Euiope, every- 
lliing that a man can possibly want is generally obtainable 
within if short di'^tance, and he can, as a rule, see and select 
it for himself ; but in India a large proportion of the pur- 
chasing public have to write for the goods to be sent to them, 
and consc(picntly can only endeavour to select the articles 
they rc(iuirc, from the numcnnis catedogucs that are circulated 
by the trading community, and which they will, if they are 
wise, keep by them. Even wlmn the purchases can be made 
in pci^on a great diffcience exists, and while a day’s shojj- 
ping in London is sufficiently tiring, in India it is thoroughly 
exhausting. 

There are certain circumstances under which, in Europe, it 
becomes a pleasure to wander from sliop to shop, feasting one’s 
e}-es on all the new find beautiful articles of modern manu- 
factuic. After years of life in the jungles of Assam or 
Cachar, or in .some small oiy;-of-thc-way station in Bengal, 
where every article purchased has to be obtained from shops 
or rather establislunents, known to the purchaser only 
through catalogues and advcitisincnts, and whose stores of 
incrchaudi.se cannot 'be inspected, c*xccpt on the raie occasion 
of a visit to one of the large towns after 3^cars of this shopping 
in the dark, what a relief it is to Be able to see the things vve 
want to buy ; to buy them, then and there, without tlie 
usual wearisome routine of writing for catalogues, puzzling 
for hours over their contents in the endeavour to find out 
>vhich one contains the exact article you require, or which is 
tlic exact article; then writing for it, and receiving something 
totally different to what you expected or wanted ; and finally 
having to return it, Vt your own cost, or pay for and keep an 
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article that is useless to you. A friend of mine once ordered a 
dozen shirts from a large establishment, from which he had 
received a special shirt advertisement They were sent exactly 
three inches smaller in the neck than his pattern one, which he 
had been careful to send. His wife ordered a liding habit and 
sent a pattern also, flic habit was sent with a waist nearly six 
inches too large. What consolation Svere the ample apologies 
and offers to rectify the mistakes ? The innocent purchaser 
has to pay all expenses, although the fault lies entirely witlrthe 
guilty supplier. 

After this kind of shopping there is a decided pleasure in 
finding oneself in the region of shops, and in seeing all the 
new and wonderful inventions that have been brought into use 
in the years that have passed since you last walked down 
Oxford-street, or wandered through those delightful ‘^passages 
in Paris, where everything is to be seen, and where, provided 
the exchange has not made too laigc a hole in your income, 
you can purchase anything you want. 

Are you a sportsman? See these rifles and guns, handle 
them, examine them carefully — how many will you inspect and 
bring up to your shoulder before you can decide which is the 
one? Are you a disciple of Isaac Walton? Is it not 3 
pleasure to find yourself in the midst of all the appliances of 
the “ gentle art ? ” Are you a book-worm ? What gratification 
have you ever had from the catalogues of books you have 
consulted so diligently, and the occasional arrival of a paicel 
of them, that can compare with the enjoyment you derive from 
finding yourself in a good bookshop, with thousands of 
these treasures around you? Here is employment and recrea- 
tion for you for hours and days if you like. 

I remember once going into a bookscller^s shop, after having 
been denied that pleasure for years, and Iboking on the tables, 
counters, and shelves, laden with books with the greediest of 
eyes. There were dozens, nay; scores of books I wanted to 
lead there and then. I quite foigot why I had entered the shop, 
and was lost in admiration of all these accumulated treasures, 
in gloating over one that 1, had seized upon, as a hungry man 
would seize upon a loaf of bread. What a feast ! I could have 
stayed there for houi-s, and probably should have excited the 
suspicions of the worthy bookseller by doing so, if the small 
folk with me had not suggested in a matter-of-fact-tone, which 
brought me back most reluctantly from the realms of book- 
land ; that, as they had taken a story-book each, I had better 
pay for them. 

Is there any other, shop that can equal a bookseller’s or a 
gun-smith’s to a poor benighted jungly-wa|lah? The tailors and 
drapers may have their attractions, but they have their drawbacks 
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too. It makes a man feel somewhat uncomfortable to be eyed 
witli polite astonishment as if he had come out of the ark, and 
to see the coat that lie had thoiig^ht to be quite the right thing, 
and that really had looked quite fashionable in his quiet little sta- 
tion, being examined as if it was something remarkable in the 
way of coats. A man tal^\s his scat in the train, that is, to con- 
vey him far away from the scene of his every-day life, feeling him- 
self to be well dressed, or at least quite presentable ; but he expe- 
riences a sudden j*evcrsion of feeling when he stands in his tailor's 
shop, and docs not quite recover his self-confidence until he is 
clothed in all the glory of a new coat, cut in the latest fashion. 

If one of the nobler sex feels almost ashamed of himself in 
the presence of the tailor who himself sui)j)lied the — now des- 
pised garment, what must one of the weaker sex feel upon 
paying her dress-maker a visit ? She dares not attempt to do 
the rest of her shopping until a new and fashionable costume, 
and a bonnet of the latest style, with gloves, &c., of the correct 
sfiade and texture, have replaced those her husband had de- 
clared Idoked Sowell only that morning. How dowdy they seem 
now ! How the shop-girls look at her, and how very uncomforta- 
ble she feels, For men or women to be able to meet their 
^ailor or dress-maker with confidence they must be well dressed, 
but what does the gun-maker or the bookseller care about the 
fashion of his customer s clothes, so long as that customer is a 
good one ? 

The good people, whose relations return to Europe from 
foreign parts, arc iroquently made uncomfortable by the amount 
of notice they attract by the strange cut of their clothes, 
especially if those relations have lived far away from the 
laige centres of civilization ; but the gun-maker knows that 
in his uufashionabl(! customer he may find a keen sportsman 
who will carry off some of his best weapons with him 
back to the jungles of India.* The customer himself, for the 
time being, almost wishes himself back there that he might 
try how straight these new and wonderful weapons will carry. 

It is a very different tiling buying an article when there are 
dozens to choose from, and when you can examine and handle 
each one, instead of having to jucige of tjieir perfections from 
a mere catalogue or advertisement, and there is a considerable 
amount of enjoyment in shopping when all the wealth and 
inventive talent of the world is displayed before you— in Europe, 
— but not in India, where it is too exhausting and too conducive 
to the loss of temper. In a climate like that of India where, as 
a rule, every one indulges in rather more luxury than they would 
in Europe, and where, ^in private life, every means is taken to 
obviate the necessity for exertion, it is singular that in the 
matter of shopping so little should be done in this respect 
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What would the customers of any respectable London or 
even provincial tradesman say, and do, if they were obli<T(Hl 
to stand at the counter while they were bcin^ served, and if 
they were constantly informed that such and such article, 
supposed to be obtcfinable in that shop, were “ not in 
stock at present” Let us suppose fi customer entering a shop 
in England, it must be very crowded, indeed, if there is no 
chair to be found. Let us further suppose it to be a diaper’s 
.‘‘hop, and cloth, ribbon, or some such aiticle has to be matclicd. 
If the right shade is not in stock, the customer is politely 
asked to wait a few minutes while it is being obtained frorn 
s mie other shop, and thus a great deal of inconvenience and 
unnecessary fatigue is av’oidod. 

Tlicrc may be some good reason for banishing chairs from 
most, if not all, of tlic Calcutta establishments, but the 
gencial public are not aware of it, and they are aware, and 
I ainfully so, too. of the inconvenience of standing about for 
some hours, while they are completing any considerable pur- 
chases. Let us now consider the case of a lady-du.stomcr 
entering a large Calcutta establishment. She has to stand 
about tlic whole time she is being served — unle.s.s, indeed, she 
is fortunate enough to require boots or sliocs for herself, in whicll 
case a chair is kindly piovidcd. If she lia|)pcn.s to require the 
l)Oots and .shoes for sevcial pairs of small feet that have to be 
fitted, her ca.se is a hard one, for .she can hardly sit on the lloor, or 
the counter, while they arc being tried on. We will furtlicr sup- 
pose that she lias on her list a dozen ai tides that she depends 
upon getting in this one shop, .She finds that .several of tlicin aie 
‘ not in stock.” They are (obtainable, pud>abl\', at the next cs- 
C'stabblishmcnt a few doois off; but there is no polite offer of — 
“ shall I .send out and try and get it few you, 'Madame ? ” — such as 
would invaiiably be made in any respectable English .shop. She 
niu.st walk about, over the buin/ng pavement, and under the 
.scorching sun, from .shop to shop, to try and get it ; the di.stance 
may not be great, not sufficiently so to make it worth her while 
to get in and out of her carriage, but quite enough to exhaust 
her after having stood any considerable tirtie in the .shop. In 
and out she has to go. waiting perhaps five, perhaps tcfi ^minutes 
in each place, while the articles* she requires are being looked 
for, and n^'iwherc i.s there a chair for lier to rest upon. 

It once happened, that being ignorant of thi.s discourteous 
custom of the Calcutta tradesmen, I made an appoifitmciit 
to meet a friend at a certain shop, wlierc we both intended to 
do .some shopping, lie was late for his appointment, and I 
waited two long weary 'hours, wandering about the shop, and 
leaning against the counter. No chair \vas offered to me, 
althougl) I explained why I was waiting, and at last 1 asked for 
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one, and had the satisfaction of hearings that one was called 
for ; but it must ha\'C been a Inu^ way off, for it never arrived. 

Perhaps 1 am malioninc^ cit)' of palaces, and should find 
a different slate of thin^^s if I visited it, for I am 

spcakini^ of nearly twelve months aoo. }f so, I cry adfa 

witli all n^y heart, but althmi^T^h many and great changes have 
taken t)lace in late years, I fear that in these two particulars 
there have been none. It is difficult to conjc'cturc wliy shopping 
in India, whether, by con csjK)ndcncc or in person, should 
not be made as little T)f a tiouble as possible, instead of being, 
as it is, a constant souicc of annoyance, and there is no doubt 
tiie desire fur the Overland V. P. Post would not liavc arisen 
if the Anglo-Indian })ul)lic could obtain what they require, 
in India, with Ic^s tioublc than at present. 

I'or those who live in any of the large towns, where theie 
are excellent European as well as native shops, the trouble 
is far le,ss, but there is no reason why even these more favoured 
mortals should be denied the luxuiy of a chair — a luxury 
that is olHainablc in the native .shops. Jolin Chinaman always 
provides a cliair for his customers, even though he may have 
to borrow a biokcn one from a neigliboiir. As for the unfor- 
ttmate poition of the community wlio lu'ive to send long cli.s- 
xanccs for the thousand and one rcquiicments of a family, 
the constant aniKn-ancc and trouble it causes i.s enough to 
tiy tl^c very best of tempers. It is not surprising that Anglo- 
Indians arc anxious for every facility fnr obtaining small articles 
fiom iuiropc, con.sidcring tlic amount of worry and loss they 
have to put up with, and the inconvenience that is caused by 
that objectionable ])Iuasc that Indian tradesmen indulge in 
in .s('> frcel}% “ not in st(K'k,” 

Tlic delay in scixling to Euroj^e is amply compensated by 
the satisfaction of receiving everything ordered. European 
tradesmen (in Europe) cannot afford to annoy tlieir customeis 
b)' sending half the goods ordered, and telling them that the 
icst arc not in stc^k, when, by sending to another shop (with 
whom they generally have a mutual accommodation arrange- 
ment), they can complete the orddr. The Indian tradesman 
does not hesitate to disappoint his^customers in the most heart- 
less manner, and never takes the Pnaible to send even to the 
next shop to complete their orders, although by soloing he 
would save them a very serious amount of inconvenience and loss. 
Imagine the feelings of an unf(»rtunatc officer who expects his 
C. C. by a certain date, and writes off, or even telegraphs, post- 
haste, for white gloves, or any other small aiticle that he 
considers to be necessary to complete his* attire, when just the 
vc*ry day he expects ifis parcel, he receives a polite apology, 

regret \vc have •none of the size required.'* 
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A lady sends a list of the stores she requires for some* special 
occasion — a Christmas dinner, the race week, or a weddinj^ 
breakfast. She is careful to send early as delays may occur, and 
having done so considers herself safe to receive them, and rests 
satisfied. In due time she gets the cases, and finds that 
several of the most important items have been omitted ; it is 
not much comfort to be told that they “ shall be forwarded imme- 
diately upon the arrival of our next supply of hams,** &c. ^ 

Who does not remember a score, nay, a hundred of such 
experiences. A certain book is ordcicd, but the bookseller 
has “none at present.*’ If the order is sent home to any small 
j)rovincial bookseller it is promptly attended to, and if he “has 
none at present,” he does not fail to add, that “ not having been 
able to obtain the book locally he has sent to London for it, 
and trust to be able to forward it by the next mail.** The 
natural consequence of the disobligingness of the one trades- 
man, and the obligingnc.ss of the other is, that the Anglo- 
Indian, as a rule, prefers the delay that is incurred by sending to 
Europe, to the vexation that is caused by receiving iifcomplete 
orders, and having therefore to send twice or three times over. 

As I said before, many great and acceptable changes have 
taken place within the last few years, e.spccially in the quality ami 
price of the goods sold, and that the public fully appreciate them 
is proved by the succe.ss that has attended the few enterprising 
firms that have been bold enough to strike out a new line for them- 
selves, and to carry on their business on the principle of “ small 
profits and quick returns.** If these firms would go a few steps 
further, and deal with their customers as tradesmen in Europe 
do, treating them with the same amount of fairness and courtesy, 
the Anglo-Indian public would hardly wi.sh, as at present it 
most certainly does, for the Overland V.*-P. Post. It is un- 
reasonable to suppose that people would send all the way to 
Europe if they could get what, they wanted in India, unless 
there were good reasons for their doing .so ; but under existing 
circum.stances it is probable that many of the Indian firms 
would suffer considerably by the introduction of the Overland 
V.-P. Post. Although the ‘prices in the ne\v firms do not leave 
much margin for complaiift in the matter of stares and 
clothing, the prices* of many of the establishments are ridi- 
culously Wgh, and should the O. V.-P. Post come in force, they 
will have either to follow the example of the more enterprising 
firms, and sell their goods at a rate that would render it un- 
profitable for private persons to send to Europe for them, or 
retire from the scene, the victims of their own system of scant 
courtesy and high prides. There is no doubt that the cash 
firms, who have taken “small profits and quick returns** as 
their motto, arc already beating the olhers out of the field, and 
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they at least would have no need to fear the O. V.IP, Post 
bein^ started, if, (and that if is a big one,) their customers could 
always depend upon their sending the orders they receive in 
full, and could be tiusted to do theii utmost to send the right 
tiling. There arc many parts of India {o which letters from 
any of the chief towns Jake several days in i caching. A 
catalogue is received, perhaps, a week after it has been posted 
by the advertising firm ; another week is consumed before an 
order can be rcccjvcd by that firm ; a third before the goods 
ordered can be received, and then six times out of twelve the 
goods advertised in the catalogue have been sold out, and half 
of * the order is cither not executed at all, or other goods are 
sent that do not suit the purchaser, and have to be returned 
or changed ; in the latter case there is the same delay and 
disappointment, and by the time the right article has been 
received, it has cost more than if it liad been obtained from 
Euiopc, with very little advantage in the m;itter of time, and 
with none in the matter of trouble and annoyance. 

The in^J'odiiction of the O. V ~P. Post cannot fail to have 
a good effect on the present system of shop-keeping, and as it 
is a subject that concerns the whole community, especially that 
[i^ftrtion of it which now so largely [lationiscs the Inland 
V.-P. Post, it would surely be moie to the })oint to canvas our 
0))inion on it, as well as that of the trading community, who 
have everything to lose and nothing to gain by it ; unless, 
indeed, they are wise enougli to turn it t<^ their own advantage. 

A man who has been fiirly treated by his Indian tradesmen 
would be only too glad to be spared the trouble of himself 
sending to Europe, if he could get what he wanted even 
through them. Every provincial tradesman will send to London 
for articles he caniiot;^supply from his own stock ; Avhy should 
not the Indian tradcstnen send to London in the same way ? 

War has long been waged in England against the cruel 
custom of making the shop-assisitants stand all day behind the 
counter ; the necessity for reform in this matter is even more 
urgent in India than in Europe, but how can the assistants 
hope for such a luxury as a seat %vhen it is denied to the 
customers whom tlicy serve ? this be at the bottom of 

Messrs. A. and B.’s discourtesy to 4iurchasci%, or is it that they 
consider thcm.sclvcs too much on a par with therr^to stand 
while they sit? 

Wliatevcr the reason may be, I hope to sec the day when 
this objectionable custom will be done away with, and when 
a few other necessary reforms will lessen the contrast between 
shopping in Europe and in India. 

Esme. 



Art. VIII.— nadir shah. 

T he closing- yc.irs of tlic 17th cchtiiry inaugurated a very 
remarkable epoch in the history of more than one power- 
ful empire ; rctnarkablc, I mean, n*ot so much by reason of 
stirring events, or in what has been aptly called ‘‘ drum and 
ti limpet history,” but rather in the comparatively silent ‘con- 
fluence of those Lindercui rents and les/^er Streams which liavc 
so often and so suddenl}', in the annals of the world, combined 
to create the cataract of rebellion, or swelled into tlie ov^er- 
whehning flood of leform. Thus, looking first for the .sake 
of historical parallel to Europe, wc find that in England at 
the time of which I am writing, the de.^potism of the Stuart 
kings was sinking shortly, to be ciushcd b)' the revolution which 
culminated in the Battle of the Jhnmc. In Germany, the Elec- 
tors of Brandenburg were paving the way for the assumption ,by 
the Hohenzollerns of the king.^^hip of Ihussia, an effort of 
ambition that was soon to bare splendid fruit in the^carecr of 
Frederick the Gieat. In Rus?>ia, looter Alexievitch was begin- 
ning in sharp-witted, scmi-l)arb<irian fashion, his own cnuni- 
cipatioii from his sifter So[)hia’s rule, and the regeneration 
of his extensive reabn. In Asia, tlic C(aidition of affiiis w<es 
even more significant In Inditi, nigh i;[)on two centuries 
back, the Moghul chieftain, Baber, had crowned a romantic 
career by crossing the Indus at the head of only 10,000 nuMi, 
uprooting the Afghan dominion, scalteiing to its mountain 
fastnesses tlie Rajput league, and setting iij) the first foun- 
dations of Mogliul lule. Upheld by the consummate craft of 
Akbar, and surviving the vices of jehangir and Shah Jehan, 
the empire of the Padishahs had continued at Delhi until its 
grandeur reached the zenith in the reign of the “ (ireat 
Mogliul/’Aurangzeb. Tlie end tjf the i/lh century saw Mahoin- 
medan rule in India at the fulness of its power ; in the be- 
ginning of the 1 8th, the death of Aurangzeb was the first 
indication of its decline find fall. Turning our attention to 
the country with which the subject of this article is more 
immcdi<itely concerned, we find Persia labouring uwder the 
pressure of events very similar to those which were slowly 
but surety ovci taking Hindii'>tan, Almost cemtemporancous 
with the rule of the Mogliuls at Delhi, and in many respects 
closely resembling it, the dynasty of Shiah fanatics known as 
the Sufi or Sufavean Shahs, liara.sscd by Turks on the west 
by Russians on the porth, by Afghans and Usbegs to the 
eastward, was now hurrying on to its en^. The first real blow 
was to come from the east, and in 1710 wc find the Afghans 
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of Kanfcialiar throwing off the Persian yoke ; shortly afterwards 
Herat, too, was alienated ; and in 1722 the Afghans actually 
invaded Persia in force, besieged Isfahan, until the ifihabitants 
were reduced to opcji cannibalism, and compelled Shah Husain, 
virtually the last of the vSufavean dyjiasty, to abdicate, in 
favour of their own leader, .Mahmud. But while these events 
\\erc taking place in India, Persia and Afghanistan, there 
was^coming to his prime a man who was destined to leave 
his maik very di;jtinctly upon the history of all three nations ; 
a man who, by the force of circumstances, and of his own 
extraordinary ability, was to rise fiom utter obscurity to the 
most absolute power ; a man whose name is familiar to many, 
but whose history, in a connected and comprehensive form, is 
perhaps as little known to general readers as are the contents 
of the Ramayan, or the early annals of tlie Chinese Empire. 

Nadir Knli, as he was oiiginally called,* was bom on the 
Illh of November 1688, in a village on or not fcir from the 
K'cilat-i-Nadiri plateau in Northern Khurasan. The exact 
locality of his birthplace is a point upon which his biogiaphers 
do not agree. One sa)'s that Nadir was bom at Abiurd or 
Bavard, the ruins of which are still to be found about 100 
miles to the ncadh of Mashhad. Another picfers the claim 
of a castle namcti Destegerd wln’ch apparently lay some 
40 miles south of Abiiud, but of which no further mention 
can be found. Han way, in evident ignorance of l!ic i dative 
positions of Mashhad and Kalat, speaks of the birthplace of 
Nadir as being a few days journey to the south-east of the 
former of these places, and not far from the latter. Personally, 
I would place reliance upon the testimony afforded by the 
memoirs of a Kashmiri, Khojeh Abdul Karim, who travelled 
with Nadir Shah 0*1 his return from India, and who declares 
that he actually visited, in company with Nadir himself, the 
real site of the conqueror’s birthplace. This he states to have 
been a small village situated between Kalat and Abiurd, the 
original name of which has disappeared. When Nadir Kuli 
became Nadir Shah, a mosque was here erected, and the place 
called Mauludgah or ** the birthplace.” Although Nadir 
seems to have taken a pensonaU interest in renovating and 
peopling it, the village never aVtained any importance ; and I 
can find no further inention of it cither as Mauludgah, or as 
Jieyukabid, the name by which the village, according to Khojeh 
Abdul Karim, came afterwards to be called. 


• Nadir Kuli means ** die slave of die wonderful (God).*’ How the 
conqueror gained the title of Shah, as well as* the name Tahmasp Kuli 
Kiian, by which he is sometimes known, will be duly related in the succeed^ 
ing narrative* 

■ S2 • 
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The liime of Nadir’s father was Imam Kuli, and he belonged 
to the Affshars, one of the seven Turkman tribes to whose 
aid Shah Ismail, the founder of the Siifavean dynasty, owed 
much of his success.* The Affshars, according to Morier, are 
divided into two principal branches, the Shamlu and the Karklu. 
Imam Kuli was a very humble menjber of the latter branch; 
and subsisted, so Hanwa)' tells us, on the manufacture and 
sale of caps and sheepskin coats. lie died when Nadir was 
thirteen years of age, leaving the boy to siij^port himself and 
his widowed mother, by picking up sticks in the woods, and 
carrying them to maikct upon a camel and an ass, which formed 
his sole inheritance. Tliis lowly and precarious existence con- 
tinued until Nadir was seventeen when, in the year 1705, the 
Usbegs made a successful raid into Klmrasan, and amongst 
those wlio were carried (^ff, wcic Nadir anc) his mother. The 
latter succumbed to the hrudships of Tartar slavciy. -f- but the 
son succeeded in making his escape, and returned after an 
absence of four years to Kluira.^an. 

From this time until he 1 cached the age of twenty-four, wc 
hear nothing of our hero beyond a passing and highly pro- 
bable charge of sheep-^tcaling mentioned by Ilanway, and by 
him ahme. In 1712 we fin i Nadir enteiing the sciviceof^a 
petty chief or Fog in llic humble capacity of courier. Here 
lie began rapidly to exhibit symptoms (d’ vciy doubtful mora- 
lity. Not only is he said to have muidercd, for icasons of his 
own, a fellow courier on the lO'id to Isfahan, but he even had 
tlie audacity to asjiiic to the affection of his master's daughter. 
As the Feg declined to select a son-in-law from among his 
ccjiiricis, Nadir slew him and retiicd with the lady to the 
hills of Mazandaran Tlie iC'jhIl of this romantic union was 
a son known to history as Riza Kuli J\Iirza, five years after 
whose birth tlie Reg’s daughter died. Meanwhile Nadir, 
having by his spirited procedure risen into reputation, was 
joined by some of his late fellow-.sci vants, and, in the simple 
language of the hir^torian, “ they became robbers.” In this 
profession Nadir continued some two years, on the expiration 
of which he offered his services as gentleman u.sher or master 


• The remaining tril)es wcie the U/vtaj-du, the Shamlu, the Nilcarlii, 
the liahailu, die Zu.kadais and tlie Khajars of Astaiah.id. 'lo these seven 
liibes as a body, Shah Ismail assigned the disiinciion of wealing a red 
c.ip, from which they received their Tuikish name of Kaztlbashis, or 
golden-headed ones.'^ 

t Fiaser speaks of her as still living in 1737, but the discrepancy is of 
BO impoitance, unless, peihnps, as an example of the countless contradic- 
tions extending to the most petty details of Nadir’s life, which the 
compiler of this aiiiclc has had to either ignore or, as far as is possible, 
reconcile. 
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of cereoiontcs (Ishikgasi) to Babulu Klian, Beglcrlyg, and 
Governor of Khurasan, whose head-quarters were at Mashhad. 
It is a striking commentary on the troubled state of Pensia 
at tl\is period, that -a man whose open pcrpetratif)n of murder 
and brigandage must, by this lime, have been notorious, should 
have apparcntl}'' experienced no sort of difticulty in obtaining 
Government cmplo}’. It was enough for Babulu Khan that the 
new officer of liis household should be, as the world went, a 
man of parts ; and if tlic question of Nadir’s moral antecedents 
ever entered his head, .it w<is doubtless silenced by the cogent 
argument that, with tlic Afghans supreme at Herat, and Usbegs 
continually raiding the Khurasan border, muscles and sharp 
wits were more susceptible of practical aj)plication than shining 
viituc. This line of reasoning j)rovcd a strong one, for Nadir 
soon rose into favour with the ] 5 cglcrbcg, was first given com- 
mand of a troop of liorsc, and then, b}’ reason of liis reckless 
gallantry in several frontier skirmishes, was raised to the 
c<*>mparativcly important post of Mim])ashi, or “ commander of 
a thousjqid.” Thus, gradually, in spile ('f humble birth, vicissi- 
tudes of foitunc, and unlimited moral obliquit)^ tliis icmarkablc 
man bad risen, until a sudden emergency enabled him for 
%hc first time to ri>c really superior to his snrronndings, and as 
the commander, not of a thou'-and, but of an army, to win his 
first viettuy in an action of far greater importance than a 
frontier skirmish or a robber raid. 

When Nadir had been about five 3^cars in the service of 
Babulu Khan, tliat is in 1719, the Usbeg Khanates of Bokhara 
and Khiva, thinking to profit by tlic rising power of the 
Afghans as well as by the incursions which the Kinds were 
now making in Irak Ajami, determined on cariying out a 
rcall}^ comprehensive sack of Khurasan. Accoidingly they 
aiq:)eaied on the border and commenced systematic operations 
with a ^strcngih of 10,000 or 12,000 hoi sc. The Bcglcrbeg 
at Mashbad, thus called iipcfti to defend his piovince, was 
at his wits* end. His force amounted to only 4,000 cavalry 
and 2,000 footmen, and there was absolutely no chance of 
reinforcement. He .therefore calfcti a council of his officers 
and asked their advice. The nr^jority declaicd themselves in 
favour •of sauve qui pent ; ** but the irrofuessible Nadir, with, 
considering his position, vast presumption, boldly counselled 
war to the death, and offered to take charge of the whole avail- 
able force. It was significant of the times that this modest 
proposal was acceded to without much demur, and in a few 
days Nadir set forth, a temporary yet full-blown General, to 
encounter the dreaded Tartar cavalry. .Meeting them on the 
banks, of the Tajand^ or Hari Rud, some five or six marches to 
the east of Maslihad, and having done his best to make his 
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own mf-n underrate the enemy’s strength, he stood* on the 
defensive. With their accustomed fury the Tartars charged, 
but the Persians, exhorted by their young leader, amongst 
whose characteristics was a voice of terrific volume, hiavely 
withstood the shock.' .Thrown into disorder by tin's most un- 
expected result, the Tartars failcc^ to rally, and were actually 
put to flight. A signal rout ensued, and fired with triumph 
and now fully roused ambition, the young conqueror of tlnrty- 
tvvo returned at the head of his victorious PciNians to Mashhad. 

But Nadir’s road to power was fated to be anything but a 
royal one. On his arrival at Mashhad, he was not slow to 
demand of Bahiilii Klian that he should be confii med in the 
command which he had held, as a temporary measure, with such 
credit, and the Bcglcibcg assured him that the couit of Isfahan 
should be duly moved to bring this about. Either, however, 
the recommendation was not approved, or, what, from the re- 
sult. appears more prob<ible, Babulu Khan played a double 
game. For Nadir shr)rtly found that bis services were to go 
for nought, and to ricccntuate the disaiq:>ointment, /the sub- 
stantive command which he so coveted, and, with some justice, 
considered as his clue, was given to one of the Beglerbeg's own 
relatives, a youth without either ability or experience. At 
this tieatment Nadir was furious, and he, at once and openly, 
accused the Begicrbeg of having acted in a dishonourable 
manner. Babulu Khan retorted by having the rebellious 
officer .soundly bastinadoed, and depriving him even of his 
command of a thousand. Thus, after five years of good ser- 
vice, culminating in a vicUMy which saved a whole province 
from frightful devastation, Nadir fuiind himself disgraced and 
turned adrift. Having digested the lesson that to -put trust 
in princes, more especially Oriental ones, i,s unprofitable. Nadir 
retiicd from Mashhad only to disj)lay anew, and in a more 
favourable sphere, his characteristic contempt of cc*nstituted 
authority, and his marvellous capacity for controlling and lead- 
ing men. 

The splendid natural fortrc.ss of Kalat, of which Sir Charles 
MacGregor has given a c^etailcd description in his "Journey 
through Khorasan, ” lies same 50 miles to the north-cast of 
Mashhad. Of this fortress the Kiladar, or governor, was, in 
1720, Nadir's uncle, a chief of one of tlie Affshar clans.* 

• How it comes that, this notwithstanding, Nadirs own parentage had 
beeti to mean, is difficult of explanation. But it is, I think, better to ac- 
cept the story at it stands than to give credence to Fraser’s tale, that 
HadiPs father bad been governor'of Kalat^ and that, on his death the 
uncle had stepped in and depiived Nadir of his hereditary right. This* 
irersion, though romantic, is unsupported, and, pioreover, does npt tally 
with the frank allusions made by Nadir himself in after years to the ex- 
terme humbleness of his early sitrroundings and extracifoiu 
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Hitliemarcl Nadir, after lus disgrace at Mtisliliad, fiaturally 
turned his steps, and was received with kindness, or at any rate 
tolerated. But still restless and a-tpirin^, he could not abstain 
froin^intrigue, and liavin^ apparently keen clctected in designs 
against his relative and host, he found ft ex|)edient, in 1721, to 
leave Kalat and resume Jiis old tiade of biigandagc. This 
time his career as a robhcr-chief h'stcd for five or six years, 
durjng which we have no detailed information respecting his 
movements, exccj^J: that, until the commencement of the year 
1727, liis operations \teic conducted with characteristic vigour 
and success. But now I must for a moment turn aside from 
Nadir and his doings in Khurasan, to dwell on the progress of 
histf^r}^ in Persia generally. 

We have aircatly seen that in 1722 — the year after that in 
which Nadir had left Kalat, and commenced his second career 
as a robiier-chief — the Afghans had invaded Persia, captured 
Isfahan, and forced the reigning Shah, llusriin, to abdicate. 
Those who desiic a closer .ic(|uaintancc with these events must 
be referred to the pages of Malcolm f»r to the Turkish Tarikh- 
i-Siah, of which an English tran^l.ition exists under the title 
of “ Chionicles of a Traveller.” Jhij' the purp{)scs of this narra- 
flve, it is sufficient to record that dining the siege of Efahan, Tah- 
masp, the .son of Shah Husain, had made his escape from the 
city with a view to gatlieiing forces outside, and with their 
assistance raising the siege. This result he was unah)le to ac- 
complish, but on hearing of the fall of Isfahan, and the abdica- 
tion and imprisonment of his father*, he assumed the title of Shah, 
and cndeavoui'ed to keep up a semblance of sovereign power, 
A poor trav'esty of sovereignty it must iiave been, for Tahmasp 
was a weak and effeminate prince, and the Afghans at Isfahan 
were not the only f#i*cigncrs with whom he had to dispute 
the possession of his empire. F'oi*, under Peter tlic Great and 
Catharine I, the Russians wtjre absorbing the western coast 
of the Caspian, incliidirrg a large portion of tlie pr ovince of 
Ghilan ; while the Turks coming into conflict with the Af- 
ghans, vvei*e pr eparing to bring under Ottoman rule the whole 
ofKui'distan and Khuzistan, part ( 5 f Azarbaijan, and several 
cities in Jrak. To the eastward the prospect, from Tahmasp's 
point of view, was equally glo<%my. Persian supremacy had 
long ago ceased to exist at Kandahar ; Her^at was a separate 
and independent principality under the Abdali Chief, Azadullah ; 
and even Khurasan, which liad hitherto remained unvpxed, 
save by Tartar raids, had in great measure succumbed to the 
Afghan Governor of Scistan, Malik Mahmud, and into his 
hands yielded the rich and important <!ities of Mashhad and 
Nishapur. Under thAe circumstances, Tahmasp*s assumption 
of the title of Shah seemed rather a feeble farce. Everything, 
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moreovA', went against liim. He tried to negotiate with both 
Russia and Turkey, but those two nations were too deep- 
ly interested in a mutual “partition ” treaty, having reference 
to the greater part of the Shah’s dominions, to pay muoli at- 
tention to his ambassadors. Even wlien Tahmasp had succeed- 
ed in collecting the nucleus of an vmy, a check awaited him, 
for one of his generals, with whom he had li*ad a misunder- 
standing, made no scruple to desert and to take with him 
1,500 men, whither we shall presently see. , As a last resource 
the unhappy prince was fain to seek *an undignified refuge 
behind the mountains of Mazandaran. Here, liolding a little 
court at Farahabad on the shores of the Casjiian, under the 
protection of I'ath Ali Khan, chief of the Kizilbash Khajars 
of Astarabad, the unworthy survival of the Sufi Shahs, in 1727, 
seemed, in all luunan probability, to be entering on the last phase 
of liis useless and miserable career. 

This state of things was, as may be imagined, extremely 
favourable to Nadii’s operatic ns in Khurasan. From 1721-10 
1727 he must have been able to hany and carry n>*ich as he 
j)leascd, and in that time contrived to gather round him a 
band nearly, if not (jiiite, a thousand strong. With this force 
he was probably able to drfy even the Afglian invader f^f 
Khuiasan, Malik Mahmud, and one day when he was iiovci ing 
about the ncighbouihood of his uncle’s foi tress at Kalat, Ins 
strength was suddenly neatly trebled. That General, whose 
desertion from Tahmasp was noticed in the picceding 
paragraph, found he could not do better with his contingent 
of 1,500 men than britig them to Nadir, who thus became 
the leader of what in his hands, was quite a little army. This 
took place in the early part of 1727, and from that date 
Nadir’s career as a really public charac^tcr may be said to 
begin. 

ilis nephew’s increasing powxr and dangerous proximity, 
at last roused the serious apprehensions of the governor of 
Kalat. He began to think that, perhaps, it would be wise now 
to let bygones be bygones, and to make friendly advances to his 
formidable relative. AcccTrdingly he wrote to Nadir, and sug- 
gested that there was now aci excellent chance for a man with 
men at his back to gciin distinetiun in the loyal and lawful .service 
of Tahmasp. That prince would doubtless overlook the pec- 
cadilloes of Nadir and his following in consideration of meritori- 
ous , deeds to come ; and he (the uncle) would gladly do his 
best to obtain actually, in writing, the royal pardon. Nadir 
received this proposal, apparently, with entire compliance, 
and begged his uncte to« communicate forthwith with the 
Shah — for so we must, perhaps, allow liim to be called — at 
Farahabad, The uncle did so. Tahmasp with alacrity signed 
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the patx.lon, and the document was duly despatched! first to 
Kalcit, and tlience to Nadir himself. The latter, probabl\% 
much amused to find himself no longer an outlaw, at once 
set out for Kalat, presumably anxious to thank his uncle for 
his kind assistance and to cement the bonds of future friendship. 
But Nadir was a man who never hesitated to combine 
business with sentiment. Accordingly he took with him into 
Kalat an escort of 100 picked men, having commissioned 
500 more to hang ^djout in readiness as near a.s possible to the 
foi tress gatc.s. The 2mcle received Nadir and his following 
most warmly, doubtless ti listing to his own garrison of some 
9.60 men, to keep the balance of power bctw'cen himself and 
his guest. Ihit these roseate expectations were doomed 
to be upset. For, on the second night after the new-comers’ 
arrival, the sentries over the bai racks of the garrison were 
SLKhlenl}* ovLM-powered, and tlic doors of the barracks themselves 
securely closed uj^on their occupants. Nadir himself went 
tit his uncle’s room and killed him, subsequently opening the 
gales of nlhc foi tress to the 500 men who were waiting in 
reserve outside. The next morning Nadir, at the cost of 
very little bloodshed, hcy.md that which had stained his own 
ituscrupulous hands, w<is ni.istcr of that extraordinary natural 
stronghold which was from henceforth to be associated with 
his name, 1 he remainder of his forces thronged in fiom 
outside to sui)poit him, and for a few weeks he remained 
at Kalat consolidating liis strength, and by politic generosity 
winning to his side many of his fcHou’-tribcsmcn and relations 
who had liilherto regarded him only as a detestable robber. 

Nadir w'as now, to all intents and purposes, an independent 
sovereign, and had he wdshed it, could no doubt have lived 
in much more rcgjJ circumstance than did the ivrclchcd 
Tahmasp at Farhabad, or even the Afghan leader at Isfahan. 
But this was not by an}' means his f)olicy. Although he had 
by his recent exploit completely forfeited the royal pardon, 
it was still Nadir’s intention to throw in his lot with Tahmasp. 
As a preliminary measure, it was necessary to perform some 
peculiarly meritorious, act which shbirfd serve as a foil to the out- 
rageous crime he had just committed. It was chaiactcristic of 
Naiiii’s career that an upportiiiiity should Wb ready to his hand. 
The city of Nishapiir, which lies some 60 miles to the west of 
Mashhad, w'as in the hiiuds of the Afghans, and occupied by a 
garrison about 3,000 strong. To recapture it in the nanje of 
Shah Tahmasp would cover a multitude of sins ; and, apparent- 
ly, in a few days the thing was done. By a simple stiatagcm 
Nadir enticed the Afghans into a .defile, cut them to pieces 
and eirtcrcd Nishapiir*whcre he made his first essay in the art 
of stalesiiianship. He had come, he said, not to plunder but 
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to dcliv^* ; not to ijain 4)o\vcr for himself but in the interests 
of Persia’s ri^luful sovereign. These noble sentiments coupled 
with the fact that only the effects of the late Afghan garrison 
were looted, and that these were duly divided among Nadir’s 
soldiery, were full of conviction. Nearly a thousand of the 
Persian inhabitants hastened to enroj themselves under a leader 
so humane, so generous, and so full of loyalty to a fallen 
cause. 

The capture of Nishapiir was rapidly followed by a com- 
plete cordtale between Natlir aixj 'tahmasp. To this 

result, it is probable that the good offices of Path Ali Khan 
Khajar, the protector ” of Tahmasp, greatly contributed. P'or 
Fath AH Khan was, apparently, like the quondam governor of 
Kalat, beginning to look upon Nadir as a man to be cultivated, 
while no doubt he imagined that his own prestige and his sur- 
rounding of faithful Khajars would be more than sufficient to 
keep the late robber-chief at a respectful distance. And for a 
while it seemed as if this was the case, for Nadir on aniving 
at Farahabad and receiving the King’s pardon for hiwisclf and 
his following, now .some 5,000 in niiml)cr, conducted himself with 
studied propriety, and ticated both the King and h'alh Ali Khan 
with unwonted defeicnce. Ihit this state of things could iKft 
last Nadir, with an army at his back, was liardly the man to 
be always bowing and scraping to one, in no way, except per- 
haps morally his superior, and accordingly after a few simple 
intrigues' in which the discontent of the tioops and a charge of 
treasonable correspondence with Malik Mahmud, are some- 
what indistinctly involved, Fath Ali Khan fell a victim to the 
new arrival’s aml^ition. As a natural consequence, we find at 
the commencement of 1728, Nadir raised to the rank of Khan, 
in command of the whole Persian army, ^uch as it was, and, 
practically speaking, with the only available representative 
of the royal hou.sc of Pcisia completely under his thumb. 

Having thus attained to a ‘position only comparable with 
that of a Lord Protcctc^r or a Mahratta Peisliwa, Nadir’s first 
thought was naturally his army. Though destined to prove 
worthy of their leader, th'fs 'army, when . the latter first took 
tlieir organization seriously ^n hand, must have been in a sorry 
plight. A motley dSscontcntQd crew, of miscellaneous extrac- 
tion, officered with a liappy disregard of military consideiations, 
tliey had no sacred soup-kettles around which, like the Janis- 
saries, they could rally, no lurid glow of religious fervoxir to 
warrn them as liad Cromw'ell’s Ironsides, no empire to put 
up^to auction as had the Praetoriaft Guard of Rome. But they 
had stomaolis to ‘fill and backs to cover, and Nadir effectually 
won their hearts and laid the foundations of future dis,cip]ine 
by introducing a system ^ of regular paymcnjts made in his- 
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own piscsence, and by supplyingf uniform at first cc)s|. Wifli 
the (fiicers he put in practice the principle scientifically known 
as the survival of the fittest.” These sim[)le bjut drastic 
measures had the desired effect, and sceiningl}' in a few weeks, 
from the dcjith of Falh Ali Khan Khajar, Nadir was ready 
to enter upon tlie first sy^p of his career as the deliverer of 
Persia, the expulsion, nanicl\% of the Afj>hans under Malik 
MalpiiudTrom the lioly city of Mashhad in particular, and, in 
general, fiom the ^ whole province of Kluuasan. But before a 
move could be made t» tlie east, it was necessary to come to 
a settlement with tlu' Tuiks who were, as has already been 
seen, opeiating ap^gicssivcly in the wcstwaid and north-westward 
provinces. Tltc l urks having made some pc.iceful advances, 
Shah Tahmasj), doubtless instnu ted by Nailir, now suggested 
tliat he himself would refer the matter to Constantmo[})e, and 
that in the meantime a truce should be tleclarctl, the 'Finks 
l>i!uling themselves not to exccaal ihi: linuts of their p*ie*sent 
coiiquots. The Tuiks comjdi(‘d, and Tahma'p accoiaiingly 
despatcliad a messenger to the Poitc with offers of accommo- 
ilation which lie knew would m t be acceptcal, and, to render 
assurance doubly sure, the messenger was enjoined to fall sick 
oTi the road, and otherwise to delay a lelurn to active hostilities 
as long as possible. This truly oriental plan for gaining time 
liaving been put in train, no fuither obstacle lay in tlic way 
of lltc cxj>cdition, and accordingly Tahmasp and Nadir mar^liccl 
forth fiom btdund the mountains of M.izandaian with an army 
which may be conjoctmed as being little less than 15,000 strong. 

The details of this expedition arc somewhat obscure. It 
may, luAvcvcr, be gathcied that on the 15th Ma)' T72<S, Tahmasp 
and his (kmeral made a siatcly entry into Nishapur, tliat 
city W'hich Nadir h.i#! clean.scd from Afghans as a palliation 
for the murder of his uncle. This w^as rapidly foliowed by 
the recai)tuic of Mashhad either, as some say, after a siege 
of two months and tlirough treachciy. or, accoiding to others, 
by the simplcM* process of cnliie cvsicuation by the Afghan 
garrison. The remainder of the }xar 1728 was spent by 
Nailir in completing the work ‘ s^ finely begun. Taking 
MashhaiJ as his head-quarters, a»d leaving Tahmasp to enjoy 
his legained dignity and comfort in tifb pious vicinity of 
Imam Reza’s tomb, Nadir darted hither and thither through 
the surroundiiJg districts, not hesitating even to lead his 
soldiery, lance in hand, over that great salt desert, of which 
MacGregor and other travellers have given us realistic descrip- 
tions. TUg intimate knowledge of the country, which he Ijad 
gained in former years, stood him in good stead, and by the 
end of/ 1 728 the whol<f of Khurasan was in great measure, if not 
entirely, quit of the dgubtful blessings of Afghan occupation. 

« S 3 
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Owing to the embryonic condition of the Imperial exphequer, 
these varied successes* did not bring Nadir any substantial 
reward. The sole guerdon he received for the recovery of 
Mashhad was the privilege accorded to him by the grateful 
Shah of calling himself Tahmasp Kuli Khan in place of his ori- 
ginal appellation ; in other words, by a strange irony, “the slave 
of the wonderful God,” became the jflave of a weak and v icious 
nonentity. Moreover, it was not long before Tahmasp made 
a puny effort to do awa}^ with the necessity for gratitude even 
of a nominal description. One day whci^ Nhdir was on one of 
his incursions into the sui rounding country, Tahmasp from 
Mashhad sent him an order to return at once to head -quarters. 
This mandate being both unreasonable and inconvenient, 
Nadir quietly disregarded it. ^'hereupon Tahmasp in dudgeon 
retired from Mashliad with his immciliate folIov\ ing, and from 
a neighbouring fent fuhninaied a ciicular letter declaring 
Nadir guilty of high treason and a lebel. The display of a little 
firmness on Nadirs part, however, soon convinced T*ahini*«j) 
of his mist«ikc, and in a very shoit time the Geneial wis 
escorting the recalcitrant monarch and his court with solemn 
deference back to Mashhad. 

Towards the end of 1728, or in the beginning of the followim^ 
year, Nadir turned Jiis attention to Hciat, the subjection of 
which to the Abdali Afghanslias been noticed in a previous para- 
graph. The accounts of the expedition, as given by the 
various authorities, arc hopelessly contradictoiy. It may, 
however, be concluded that Herat, which liad fallen a prey 
to Clicnghiz Khan and Timur, now opened its gates without 
much ado to the triumphant Nadir. The conqueior docs not 
seem to have taken much advantage of In's success. In fact, 
he appears to have allowed the Abdali Chiefship to continue, 
and only to have extorted tribute and acknowledgment of the 
supremacy of Shall Tahmasp. This done, he returned about 
the middle of 1729 to Mashhad, whence he was presently to 
set forth on the gicalcst cntci prise he had .as yet attempted, 

, the extirpation of the Afghans from Isfahan itself. 

At that city Uie progrc'vi *of affairs during the past .seven “ 
years had been anything ^but monotonous. After the fall of 
Isfahan in 1722, Mfdimud, *the Afghan conqueror, Ifad fora 
short time, behaved as a humane ruler and a good statesman. 
But the annihilation of several parlies of his^ Afghans who 
had been detaclied to reduce Kasvin, Khonsar, and other 
desirable towns, jJaced him jn a very critical situation, ftnd 
drove him to retaliatory measures of the most wholesale and 
baltbarotis description.^ Two fearful massacres^ ode of Persiah 
nobles and their male children, another of 3,000 of* Shah 
fori^^ guards whom Mahmud had taken into 
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and treTited with much kindness, wcrfe followed by ^general 
order to put to death every Persian who had served the former 
Government The bloodshed and rapine that ensued must 
have been indescribable. After fifteen days the Kurds had to 
be called in to rc-people the city, since 'hardly a live Persian 
remained in Isfahan. Sontewhat relieved by these sanguinary 
measures, Mahmud was enabled to subdue Giilpaigan, Khon- 
sar, Kashan, and several other cities in Irak, and subsequently 
to make himself •master of Shiraz. But disap])ointment at 
the smallness of the* reinforcements he was receiving from 
Kandahar, the failure of an attack on Yazd, and the mutinous 
attitude of his own troops, counterbalanced the effect of these 
succcs'^cs. After a savage massacre of the males of the 
royal house of Persia from which only the cx-Shah Hussain 
and his two 5’ouiigest sons escaped, Mahmud went mad, died, 
and was succeeded by his cousin Ashraf. The latter soon 
proved .himself a statesman and a soldier of no mean repute. 
At Isfahan established a strong internal government, and 
built a fott which, to this da\', bcais his name. He captured 
l>f)lh Karman and Yazd from which M-diinud had been 
repulsed ; and after a lively conflict with the Turks he 
actually prevailed upon the Porte to recognise him as the 
liwful head of the Persian iMupire. But in this promising 
career lie was suddenly checked bv the tidings of Nadir's do- 
ings in Khurasan. For Shah Tahinasp, Ashraf entertained a 
profound and justifiable contempt, but he was quick to perceive 
that Nadir was not to be trifled with, and accordingly, in the 
autumn of 1729,110 set out with 30,000 men, of whom more 
than a half were Afghans, cn roitfe for Maslihad. 

Nadir pleased to find that tlie struggle was to take place, so 
to speak, on his own l^roiind, advanced from Mashhad and met 
his enemy on the 2nd October 1729 at Damghan, which lies 
50 mile.s nearly due .south of Astarabad. The Afghans com- 
menced the engagement with a furious charge, but were re- 
pulsed. Asliraf then tried to outflank his opponent, but was 
again foiled, and Nadir, seizing .the raomenjt for a general 
advance, sent the Afghans flying in headlong confusion to- 
wards Teheran. A second engagefhent took place on the 15th 
November at Murchakar, a village 30 miles north of Isfahan, 
where Ashraf awaited the Persians in a strong position. This 
time .the offensive was taken by Nadir who carried the Afghan 
entrenchments with a loss to the enemy of 4,000 men. • The 
defeated Ashraf fell back upon Isfahan, whence, after putting 
to death the unhappy ex-Shah Hussain who had so be^h 

his prisoner, he retired or rather retrealed to Shii*a«, Thl^ 
clays after the fight* at Murchakar, Nadir entered 
whither lie was presently followed by Tnhmasp whom he 
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left undef pretext of solicitude for the imperial person atTeheran. 
Urged by Tahmasp to complete the obliteration of the Afghans, 
Nadir now flatly refused to stir, unless the Shah conceded to him 
the right of levying money for the payment of the troop in his own 
name. Though sensible of the deep significance of tliis conces- 
sion, Tahmasp liad no option !)Ut to grant it, whereupon Nadir 
hastened to carry out the imperial behests. Disicgarding the 
severity of the weather and the want of supplies — for Aslin^f in 
his retreat had devastated the province of pars with Afghan 
thoroughness — bedashed southward and ck*alt the death-blow of 
the Afghan invasion b}’ the recovery of Shiraz. The last stand 
which the Afghans attempted was near the ruins of Pcrscpolis, 
and this ev'cntuated rather in a rout than in a battle. Alter the 
reduction of Shiraz the Afghans siinj)Iy melted awa)', tho*>e few 
who escaped death ending their hves in miserable captivity. 
As]u*af himself after nearly bcim: betiayedat Shiraz, by his own 
followers ii>to Navlii's hands, was slain 1 >\' a Ihilochi wdule aUempt- 
ing to regain his native countn' thn*ugh (he deserts of Seist ni ' 
Natlir Itad entered Sluraz in tlic cailv part of 1730^ aiul for 
about two memths he remained theic. no doub: enjoying tin; 
honours and rcwaids ihatiKnv poured thick upon him. Aliead)^ 
the Governor of KhuiMsan, he now ac'quired three other finlft 
provinces, Karman, Seistan and Mazandaran. To these 
Tahmasp added the hand of his own aunt in marriage, and the 
title of Sultan. The latter Nadir refused, but began to give 
a taste of his ideas on the subject b}^ causing money to be 
coined in his own name. These diversions, Iiowever, soon gave 
way before more serious business. It has already been noted 
that just before the expedition to Khurasan a truce was cffecicd 
w ilh the Turks, binding them for the j)rcsent to abstain from 
further ho.stilitic‘5. Whether the raison of this truce wa.s 

now at an end, whctlicr tiic Turks, as one authority declares, 
had violated it b\’ giving help to Ashraf, or whether the blame 
of the rupture rests with Nadir, the garbled accounts of tlic 
various historians render exticmcly doubtful. One thing, 
however, is certain, and this is, that after a short rest 
at Sluraz, Nadir- marched* northward upon Hamadan where, 
encountering the combined rfbrccs of two Turkish Pasha.s, he 
completely defeated *1110111 and made himself master of the 
surrounding country, including the city of Karmanshah. Not 
satisfied with this he proceeded still further north \into Azarbai- 
jan, and recovered Tabiiz and ArdabiL The Turks now sued 
for a ‘truce which Nadir was glad to grant, inasmuch as he 
had just received from Ins brother, whom he had left in charge 
of government of Khurasan, tidings to the effect that the 
Alkali Afgharis were again giving trouble, ^tid tliat Heiatipnce 
bad shaken off the Persian yoke. 

* \ 
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The* necessity of suppressing this rebellion was i at once 
recognized by Nadir as paramount. Striking eastwax'ds he 
reached Kasvin on the 17th August, and shortly after, in a 
pitched battle, defeated the Abdalis, probably in the vicinity of 
Mashhad, A\hich a Peisian histoiian tolls us they had again 
occii])icd. Rcncliing Maijihad in October, Nadir spent the 
remainder of the year 1730 in arranging the details of his 
provincial governnnnit, and in drilling his troops In the 
beginning of 1731 the marriage of Nadir’s son, Riza Kuli, with 
Fatima, the sister rtf Tahmasji, was solemnized with much 
pomp and rejoicing, and on the 14th Mai eh, Nadir left Mashhad 
and marched on Ilcial which he reached on the 2nd April. 
Tin’s city he proceeded to invest, while his biuthcr maiehed 
down and cai)lured h'aiah. The blockade of Herat lasted 
till tiic close of 1731, when, to av(»id an inevitable as‘>..iult, the 
ganison snnciuleied. d'ln’s o))p(n liinity was seized by Nadir 
to initiate that polic}’ of tubal iian^planlatinn with which his 
Hater gfiVernment is eh >scl\‘ associated. Iheicwcie many [joiv 
lioiis of'Khnra‘'an w hich icquiied ]»opulati(m, and to these the 
Afglians of llcrat were accoidingly (Urpurted. Tlie captmed 
cit\' was occuj>icd l)y a Persian ganison, and Nadir returned to 
"^lashhad to piepare for a rcncw'al of hostilities with the 1 urks. 

But in the meantime events had been transpiring which were 
calculated in one sense to upset Nadir’s plans, and in another, 
to foiwvard tlicm with unlooked-for celerity. No sooner had 
Nadir’s face turned Khurasan-wards after the capture of Ardabil 
and 'Pabriz, than Tahmasp, encouraged by counsellors, of a 
mental calibre similar to his own, conceived the udld idea of 
taking the cxtiipalion of the Tuiks into his own liands*. 
Accordingly, in October J730, he left Isfahan, and marched fiist 
to Tabriz, and thence over the mountains into Cacorgia. By tiie 
end of Fcbiuary 1731 he ariivcd at Erivan, w-licnce he was 
pi omptly repulsed by Ali Pasiia, and chased back to Tabriz. 
Aband(jiiing the latter city* ht* made a last efioit to assert 
himself at Hamadan, to which Alimad Pasha of Baghdad, a 
good soldier and a clever politician, was preparing to lay siege. 
Here again completely defcatctl, •Tahmasp* finally retired to 
Kasvir^, having lost in a few weeks all tltc ground that Nadir 
had spent months to win. Meanwhile, tn Constaminople, the 
I'urkish reverses of the previous year had bi ought about a 
lively insurrection, resulting in the dethronement of Ahmad 
III. and his supersession by Muhammad V. The mortality 
and general inconvenience consequent upon this insufteclion 
m.tde the Porte anxious for a settlement of their affairs in 
Persia. Accordingly, the Pasha of tBaghdad was instructed 
lo nrake peace, anfl on the i6th January 1732, shortly rafter 
Nadir had entered Herat, a treaty was agreed upon, and 
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subsequently ratified at Isfahan, whither the crest-fallen* Shah 
had proceeded from Kasvin, and where he now commenc<*d dis- 
banding the relics of his army. By this treaty the river Aras 
became the northern boiindaiy of Persia and Georgia, and even 
five districts of Karmansliah fell into the hands of Turkey. 

When the news of these doings /cached Nadir he was, to 
outward seeming, at any rate, furious. Not only did he expos- 
tulate loudly with Tahmasp and urge him to cancel the dis- 
honorable treaty he had made, but he even published, in all tlie 
principal cities of the Empire, a proclamation in whicli he 
clearly stated his intention of repudiating the concessions by 
foice of arms. Fifiding that Tahmasp shewed no sigtis of 
taking action. Nadir, who in tlie meantime had arranged with 
Russia to withdraw from Gliilan, and had, moreover, by Tartar 
and other levies, brought his army up to a strength of sixty or 
seventy tiiousand, now left his son Riza Kuli in ch.irgc of 
Khurasiui, and set out for the capital. Before starting he sent 
to Constantinople a laconic message, “ Restore the provinces of 
l*crsia or prepare for war.'" And another to Ahmad P<i.sha of 
Baghdad to the effect, that the Deliverer of Persia" was 
approaching. He arrived at Isfahan on the l6th August 1732. 

'I'he events of the next few days were highly dramatic. A' 
pretended reconciliation between Nadir and the Shah ; copious 
intngucs between Nadir and the leading nobles; the invitation 
of the King to a review of Nadir’s troops at which the latter 
appear to have expressed their sentiments pretty freely, arc the 
opening scenes of the comedy. Tlie review is followed by <i 
banquet, at which Tahmasp gets drunk, and from which he is 
removed in not very imperial fashion. The next morning his 
deposition is proclaimed ; he is sent under a strong guard (T 
anti-Persian proclivities to Sabzawar ; his> infant son aged 
eight months is made king under the title of Abbas III ; and 
Nadir Kuli Kiian becomes de facto et de jure regent of the 
Persian Empire. 

After a few days spent in superifttending the coronatioi\ rites, 
Nadir sallied forth to carry out his threats against the Turks. 
Commencing the campaign •w'lth the recovery of Karinanshah. 
he proceeded thence to BagWad, where Ahmad Pasha, in 
anticipation of his approach had prepared for a stubborn 
defence. Drawing his lines round the city, Nadir, whose army 
must now have numbered 70,000 or 80,000 men, Attempted to 
starve his enemy into surrender. But meanwhile the Turks at 
Cofistantinople had not been idle The horse*s tail had been 
duly hung out at the Seraglio, and at the signal, an army fully 
as great as Nadir's had* been collected, and placed under the 
ciMUiiiaiid ^f a man of most conspicuous itifrit, Osman Pi^ha^ 
or “ the Lame.” Eager to lelteve his gallant 
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brothcir Pash^^ Osman lost no time in advancing first to Diabekr, 
and thence along the banks of- the Tigris towards^Baghdad. 
At his approach Nadir left 12,000 men in his trenches, 
and tnarci)ed out north-westward some 50 miles, until with 
the bulk of his army he reached a village on the bank of the 
Tigris called Samara Here, in a sandy plain, on the 19th 
July 1733, ensued a nofable battle which lasted eight hours, 
and finally resulted in a hard-won victory for the Turkish 
Pasha. The Persians fled in confusion, aiul Nadir himself, who 
during the action lyul twice had his horse shot under him, 
could not rally them until they arrived at Hamadan which, 
from liaghdad, is some 250 miles. Ahmad Pasha now added 
a crowning touch to the rout by .sallying forth from Baghdad 
upon the 12,000 men whom Nadir had left in the trenches before 
that city, and sending them in disastrous retreat to join the 
runaways from the field of Samara. 

To the general run of oiicntal leaders, probably, such a crush- 
ing reverse as this would luive been utter ruin. But Nadir’s 
genius ^md knowledge of men was equal to the emergency. 
Arriving at Hamadan he treated his shattered troops just as if 
they had gaincil an im[)oriant victory ; he publicly acknow- 
Jedged the enor he had made in leaving the trenches before 
Baghdad, and going out to meet Osman ; and he despatched 
a courterms message to Ahmad Paslia to the effect that, far 
from being ciushed, he would be ready, in the early part of the 
following year, to tiy conclusions once more with the Turkish 
army. He was much better than his word, for, in less than 
four inonth.s, lie again took the field, and, on the 26ih October, 
succeeded, thanks to intrigues at Constantinople which had 
left Osman Pa.sha without money and reinforcements, in com- 
pletely defeating his former conqueror. The gallant old 
Pasha fell on the held of battle, and Ahmad, now seeifig it was 
l)opclcss to continue the defence of Baghdad, suggested peace. 
The terms of the treaty beifig agreed ui)on, a period of three 
monilis elapsed before the ratification thereof could be obtained 
from Constantinople. This intervtd was emplo^ eil by Nadir 
in .siippre.'^siiig an i insurrection nfi.scd in Faiih by Muhammad 
Khan Baluchi, and in acquainting Russia with the success he 
had mSt with in his last campaign agaiiiirt the Turks. It will 
benefit tlie continuil}^ of tliis narrative, if I anticipate so far as 
to note, that this was tlie first of a scries of negotiations with 
Russia, which resulted some two years later in a fiiendly sur- 
render of all the Muscovite conquests on the lov^r edast of 
the Caspian, and in the evacuation even of Derbend. Return- 
ing to the Turks, we find in the early part of 1734, that Ahmad 
Pasha’s device for •gaining lime had succeed^ fully* The 
Pui le had rcfu;4ed to ratify the treat}-, and in accordance mtX% 
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their policy of never giaking peace, unless they, had an army 
actually m the field, had hastily collected a fresh force under 
the command of Abdulla Pasha of Cairo. But Turkisli 
policy collapsed before the now well matured stratejj^y of the 
Persian regent. Abanc^oning all hope of capturing Baghdad so 
long as Alimad Pasha lived to defend it. Nadir dashed northward 
into Georgia and Armenia, and in a biilliant campaign captured 
Tiflis and Ganjah (the modern Elizabetopol), and in June 
decisively defe.ited Abtiulla on the plain of Baghavand, near 
Erivan. This, for the nonce, was the d{^ithblow of Turkish 
aggression, and the preliminaries of a peace, based on the terms 
formerly proposed by Ahmad Pasha, wliicii provitlcd for the 
cession of all the Turkish conquests in Persia during the reign 
of Shah Husain, were soon arranged at Erzerouin. Malcolm 
informs us that this peace was concludetl at the end of 1735. 
the intervening throe months being employed by Nadir in 
subduing the Lesghis, a ficicc and turbulent tribe, infesting 
the mountains that separate Georgia from the Casj)ian Sea , 
but Hainvay, who is generally reliable, clearly statics that 
the conference at lirzeroum w.is a proti acted one, and that it 
was not until tlie Litter part of 1736 that the Poite finally 
yielded up the lands wlnL li it had cost such an effort and» 
so much recklc.ss bloodshed to 1 eta in. 

The year 1736 was fated to prove the most eventful one 
of Nadir’s life. Long Ixjfore this he must heive cherished the 
thought of actually becoming Shah : but his rude natural 
sense was far too g<->od to let him be premature in so serious 
a matter as the usurpation of a thn>iv\ F'or the Suf.ivean 
dynasty had, in spite of the misfortunes of I Ins. lin and the 
fatijous imbecility of Tahma'^p, gained a very firm hold upon 
a people with whom (jj)prcssion meant ol)cdiencc, and whom 
igiiorance made con^ci v'ativc. As long as even tlic shadow 
of a Shah of the house of Ismail remained in even vicarious 
enjoyment of the throne, usurpatiiSn was for Nadir a cLingcrous, 
if not fatal expedient. But the close of the year 1735 saw 
this obstcicle removed by the death of the baby king wlio Jiad 
been crowned, awd who afqfcars in som<? lists of the Persian 
Shahs as Abbas HI Of this jOj>portunity Nadir was prompt 
to lake advantage. Iif his ca[)ai:ity as regent, he invited the 
Persian nobility to a grand conference on tlie famous Moghan 
plain in northern Azarbaijan. Here, with lus army at his 
back, he suggested that Pei.->ia was in want of a sovereign ; the 
choiceVjf a flew Shah he left in liic bands of those present ; 
should they be unable to find a member of the royal house 
worthy of the dignity, Iw; begged them to allow only greatness 
and yiitud^to influence their selection. 'X\\^final€ of the fai»(:c is 
a foregone conclusion. Solemnly the nobles rctived to ponder 
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over the selection of their new ruler ; meekly they returned to 
beg Nadir himself, the deliverer of their country, Jp become 
its king As a matter of cmirse Nadir, protesting that such 
an idea had never enteied his head, declined the proffered 
dignity. Day after day the offer, or rather entreaty, was repeated, 
until at last the Regent, oveicome by popular clamour, coyly 
consented, upon certain •condiiions, to accept the title and 
attribuics of Shah. These conditions were, according to a 
contemporary biographer, firstly, that after his death his own 
line should have? hereditary right to the kingship ; secondly, 
that to take up arms in favour of the late dynasty should be 
considered high treason ; and, lastly, that as the Shiah heresy 
introduced by the Sufi Shahs had only been productive of 
national misfortunes, the Persian people should now return to the 
Sunni orthodoxy, and duly acknowledge the authority of the 
four Khalifs. This last condition was, of course, by far the 
most exacting, and one, the reason for which at first sight it 
is tlifificult to explain, seeing that Nadir himself had hitherto 
been a warm partisan of the Shiah sect. Malcolm is pcrha[>s 
correct in surmising that Nadir was naturally anxious to^itamp 
out every trace of association with the dynasty into whose 
^shocs he was about to step : for myself, I see no reason why 
Nadir should not be credited with an honest desire to do his 
country lasting good, by thus abolishing an undoubted heresy 
and restoring the religious as well as temporal equality of 
Persia with the rest of the Muhammadan world. Be this as 
it may, Nadir was evidently in earnest in insisting upon his 
conditions wliich, without much ado, were presently accepted ; 
and on the 26tli I'cbruary 1736. tlie son of the Khurasani cap- 
maker. Nadir, the slave of Tahinasp amid the acclamation 
of humbled nobles and a well-paid army, became Nadir Shah. 

Shortly after hiH coronation Nadir, liaving dispatched an 
ambassador to the Porte with tidings of the religious innova- 
tion he had just «accompljshed, and allotted the several 
provinces of the Empire to suitable Governors, marched down to 
Kasv in, and thence to Isfahan. Here he at once commenced 
prc[)arations for a campaign in tl>p far east against the Afghans 
of Kandahar, where he was determined u^on restoring the 
Persiaw supremacy. Before, Ifowcver,^ starting upon this 
expedition, he found time to •chastise the Bakhtiyaris, a wild 
mountain tribe, which in a single month he compelled to confess 
that their rocky fastnesses were no longer impregnable. After 
tlie capture and death of their leader, a number of these 
mountaineers entered Nadir’s army, and subsequently proved 
themselves extremely serviceable. Returning to Isfahan, Nad-ir, 
on the I2th November 1736, started thence 'Karman and 
Seistan for Kandafiar. Crossing the Helinand, on the 12th 
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February 1737, be blockaded Kandahar by the simple f)ut ex- 
pensive pt-ocess of buildfn^ close to it another town which was 
named in his honour Nadirabad. In the meantime he sent 
repeated messengers to the reigning Moghul at Delhi, Muham- 
mad, asking him on no account to give shelter to Afghan 
refugees. Kandahar fefl, cluefly owing to the reckless bravery 
of the Bakhtiyaris at* the end of ''March 1738, and having 
deported into Persia a large number of the Afghan captives, 
Nadir turned his attention to an enterprise assuredly the nlost 
famous, though not the noblest in his w hol^e career. Regardless 
of Nadir’s repeated messengers, Miiluammad, the besotted 
survival of the wisdom of Akbar and the splendour of Aurang- 
zeb, had not in any way troubled himself to prevent Afghans 
from taking refuge in his dominions ; and doubtless glad of 
the pretext thus afforded, Nadir now conceived the magnificent 
project of swooping down into India, through Afghanistan, and 
by force of arms compelling the Moghul Emperor to appreciate 
his existence and respect his name. 

Leaving Kandaliar at the beginning of May 1738^. Nadir 
Shah * captured in quick succession Ghazni anil Kabul, and 
remained in the [)lains around the latter city until the middle 
of June. Hence he sent an ultimatum to the Delhi timperor ; 
but his envoy was killed at Jalalabad, a circumstance not cal- 
culated to deter Nadir from his advance. Pushing on to 
Gandamak, which he reached on the 28th July, and thence to 
Jalalabad, where he seems to have halted some two months, 
Nadir came to a satisfactory understanding with the tribes of the 
Khaibar Pass, whose assistance has been ever at the service of 
a liberal paymaster. Meanwhile, a gallant officer of the Moghul, 
named Nasir Khan, was preparing to defend Peshawar ; but 
thanks to his new allies. Nadir's appearance u’as a sudden one, 
and Nasir Khan’s troops weie demoralised. After the capture of 
Peshawar Nadir’s work was ca.sy. A victory at Wazirabad 
was followed by the capitulation of Lahore, and OQ the 15th 
February 1739, Nadir Shah decisively defeated the forces of 
the Moghul on the plain between the Ali Mardan canal and 
the river Jumna. Four day^ later Muhammad made submission 
to the Persian invader, and a compromi.se was made by which, 
in consideration of ajarge sftm of ready money, Nadir’was to 
have refrained from making any further advance. Being, how- 
ever, advi.sed that the proposed sum was nothing, compared to 
the treasures of Delhi, Nadir suspended the negotiations and 
marched on the Moghul capital, which he entered on the 8th 
March. Here he prepared to collect a gigantic subsidy, having 
in the meantime, enjoined his troops to be on tlieir best be- 
haviour. On the loth I&arch, however, tragic interruption 
was caused by a disturbance in the city, followed by a ruiiiour 
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that Ncidir Shah was slain. The infuriated populate fell on 
the Persian soldiery and massacred as many as they could lay 
their hands on. On the morning of the i ith, Nadir rode out 
with a strong guard, and was filled with rage at the sight of the 
corpses of his troops. As he rode on, a shot fired from a 
window killed an officer at 4 \is side ; and* in a moment of pas* 
sion Nadir gave the word for a general massacre. Over the 
result of this order it is best to draw a veil. P"rom eight o’clock 
in the morning until three in the afternoon, the work of 
sack and carnage wifs caiiicd out with ghastly energy. Not 
uptil over 100,000 men, women, and children had perished, 
did Nadir, sitting on the top of a mosque in the Chandni 
Chauk, give ear to the intercession of the Moghul Emperor, 
and put a stop to one of the most awful massacres that has 
ever stained the annals of tiic world. 

The remaining events of Nadir’s stay in India arc naturally 
tajne in comparison with this extensive tragedy. For a time 
the conqueror seems to have devoted himself solely to tl>e 
collectioi^ of a tribute of Oriental magnificence. Contiibutions 
were levied on cveiy side, Nadir exhibiting a rapacity hitherto 
unnoticed in his character. He even confiscated the peacock 
tRronc of the Moghul Emperors, and the great diamond, tlie 
Kuh-i-Nur, the pcisse^sion of which, according to Mrs. Burton, is 
such a questionable boon. But Nadir did not leave India without 
displaying a few fla^he.s of tiuit rude statesmanship wdiich 
characterises his career, lie reinstated Muhammad in his 
cmpiie and posscssion.s, and exhoitcd the Muhammadan nobil- 
ity, on the penalty of a second invasion, to remain faithful to 
tlie imperial liouse of Timur ; and as a set-off to this, be 
married his second son to Muhammad s niece, and obtained the 
cession to Persia oP all territories west of the Indus, which 
had previously belonged to the Moglml. iMnally, in May 1739, 
he relieved Delhi of his prcj^nce, and returned, by very easy 
stages to KTabul, w'hich he reached towards the end of Novem- 
ber. Hence he found it necessary to make a rapid punitory 
expedition into Sind by way of th(i Bangash and the Daraghat, 
for the purpose of impressing upon khudayar^xhan, the ruler 
of that • province, the necessity ( 5 f payii;g due homage to his 
new overlord On the 15th P^bruary 1740, Nadir, after a 
laborious march, reached Khudayar Klian’s stronghold, Amar- 
kote, and having first imprisoned and then restored to power 
the “silly Indian,” as a Persian historian calls the defeated 
governor, he proceeded viA Kandahar to Herat. Here he 
spent a few days in high festival and pompous display of tlie 
untold lieasuies won in his Indian campaign, and about the 
middled of June startec! for BaUdi. This city he had previously 
fixed upon as a base of operations against the Khan ot Bokhara 
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who, unmindful of a ca^igation received some three ycai*s back 
at tlic liands of Nadir’s eldest son, Riza Kuli, had profited by the 
invasion of India to violate the Persian frontier and renew 
the time-honoured Usbeg inroads into Khurasan. 

Na^liPs expedition fnto Bokliara was not a very eventful 
or glorious one. On ♦the 23rd August, he encamped at 12 
miles from the capital of the Khan, Abulfaiz, who incon- 
tinently made the most a])ject submission. Nadir now* re- 
peated the policy he had followed in Hindustan, restoring 
the Khan to power, but fixing the CTxus as the common 
boundary of the Persian and Usbeg dominions. While at 
Bokhara he bethought himself to chastise Ilbarz, prince of 
Khaurezm, who, in common with Abulfaiz, had been raiding 
the Khurasan borders, but who now declined to profit by his 
neighbour’s example and advice to make timely obeisance to 
the energetic Nadir. Accordingly, the latter, on the i8th 
October appeared before Hazaiesp, but finding that place strong- 
ly fortified, he made a feint movement upon Khiva. Ilbarz 
sallying out from Hazaiesp followed him, whereupdn Nadir, 
doubling back through the mountains, got between Hazaresp 
and llbaiz, and shortly crushed the latter and had him put to 
death. He then returned to Persia, and at tlic end of the 
\ ear 1740 we find him at Kalat. This spot, so wonderful by 
nature, Nadir, whose attachment to it had always been very 
great, proceeded to make still more wonderful by art, and 
to this day, as Kalat-i-Nadiri, the mountain fortress bears 
his name. 

In the early part of 1741 Nadir went down to Mashhad, 
whence he projected a second expedition against the Lesghis 
of Dagliislan, his object being to revenge the deatli of his 
brotlier who, during the invasion of India, had lost his life 
among these savage mountaineers. Great loss and only partial 
success attended Nadir s arms v.n this occasion, but the expedi- 
tion was marked by an event which, practically speaking, ter- 
minated Nadir’s career. WhiLst riding through the forests of 
Mazandaran, an assassin ^concealed behind a tree fired 
upon Nadir, w6unded him in the hand, and killed his horse. 
Suspicion was quicj.vly aroused in Nadir’s mind of the partici- 
pation of his own son in this attempt. Summoning Riza 
Kuli he taxed him with the ciime, and, in a moment of un- 
governable rage, ordered him to be deprived of sight. It is 
charitable to suppose that some time before this Nadir’s reason 
had been giving way, and that the attempt on his life had been 
the last straw. At any rate, the fury and remorse which 
succeeded the blinclirfg of Riza Kuli, left no doubt as to 
Nadir’s state of mind. By the niitfdlc of June lie was 
indisputably mad. 
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The ‘rem.Tiiiing six years of Nadir’s ’reign are not# edifying 
to contemplate. A triennial stru^g^Ic witli his old enemies, the 
Turks, resulted in a peace, in which Nadir was forced to abandon 
much of his former fanciful pretensions. As to internal Govern- 
ment, the less said about that the belter ; the wild administra- 
tion of a lunatic is hardly* to be classed in the category of 
serious history. Unfortunately, wildness was not the only 
characteristic of Nadir’s insanity. Rapacity, which wrung from 
high and low treasbure to fill the idle coffer^ at Kalat ; mur- 
derous barbarity, which bathed the PerMan Em[)ire in constant 
and indiscriminate bloodshed ; religious intolerance, of which 
the wanton oppression of priests was perhaps the mildest 
feature ; these arc memories of Nadir’s later years, on which 
1 have neither need nor desire to expatiate. Strange it is that 
the terror of even so great a name could have power so long 
to cover the commission of such vast atrocities. For no less 
than six 3^cars the empire groaned under the madman s will, 
until on the 8lh June 1747, came for him to rendei* 

his IcrriTMe account. Some of the leading officials of the -court, 
fearing for their own lives, resolved to put an end tf) the caprici- 
ous despot ; and, on the date I have mentioned, four chiefs, on 
pretext of urgent business, rushed past the guards into N.idir’s 
tent, and in a few moments the great geneial and absolute 
monarch, now nearly sixty }’ears of age, was dead, 

Of Nadir’s personal characteristics a detailed account is to be 
found in the pages of his contemporary Fraser. Ph*om this 
description, which refers to a j)eii<^d just sub.sequent to the in- 
vasion of India, we gather that Nadir was uj)wards of six feet 
in height, well proportioned, with a handsome countenance, 
laigc black eyes and eye-brows, and a tremendous voice. As 
regaids physiognoifiy this descrij)tio!i tallies with the fine 
engraved poi trait of Nadir given in Malcolm’s History of Persia. 

Simple in his diet and habit, Nadir possessed enormous bodily 
strength and endurance. An excellent man of business, he 
was, as regai'ds keeping the reins of Government in his own 
hands, and administering his aljiiirs with clearness and des- 
patch, a model ruler To his followers g<?lierous and often 
bountiful, he was still the strictest possible disciplinarian, 
and was no respecter of pei^jons when a fault had been 
proved. Like many other great men he loved to unbend to 
two or three chosen friends, but to presume upon such an in- 
timacy was death Such fools were not fit to live,” Jie re- 
marked as he ordered two of his evening companions, who 
ventured to advise him in public, to be strangled. “ They 
could not distinguish between Nadir Kuli and Nadir Shah.’* 
His humour was of the rough-and-ready sort, but he was not 
necessarily sa\"age in his wit. With reference to an Indian 
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official, wJ?o rejoiced in eight hundred and fifty wives : **Take 
from my female captives one hundred and fifty damsels,” roar- 
ed Nadir, “ and give them to this man, so that he may become 
Mimbashi (Commander of a thousand I)” 

Of Nadir’s cliaracteff historically considered, it hardly be- 
hoves me to speak. Bens vastly aWer than mine have fully 
sketched that character, and carefully estimated its influence 
upon the history of the Persian empire. I am natundly 
disinclined, as well as unable, to add anything to the words 
of Sir John Malcolm, of Jonas Hanway,' and of many others, 
who have made tins matter their especial study, and 
who have brought to the task a deep knowledge of Persia 
and of Persian ways of thought Besides, one of the chief 
objects of this article has been to present a simple and connect- 
ed narrative of Nadir’s life, from which readers can readily 
deduce their own opinions, as to the historical aspect of the 
conqueror’s career. Lest, however, this brief biographical sketch 
be considered incomplete without at least a few words of com- 
ment,, I would very briefly ask my readers, while frflly ap- 
preciating Nadir’s undoubted virtues, his daring courage, his 
superb patriotism, his splendid administrative capacity, and 
his grand military genius, at the same time to be a little blind* 
to his undoubted faults. Let them remember the very humble 
station from which he sprung, and above all the ciicumstances 
in which he was placed. Finally, let them not be too ready to 
look upon personal characteristics as inseparable from histori- 
cal merit. Nadir was a murderer ; so, for the matter of that, 
was Robert Bruce. He was a robber ; how many of our 
cattle-lifting forefathers, whose memories we revere, were in- 
finitely worse. Nadir was a usurper ; but what a shadow of a 
throne it was that he usurped ? He was a "tyrant ; but most 
of his tyranny was exercised when his responsibility for his 
actions had ceased. For myself I have no hesitation in ex- 
pressing my conviction, as that of a humble student of history, 
that, robber, murderer, usurper, tyrant, as he was,* Nadir Sli£ih 
was still one of Nature’s own prodigies, a combination of some 
of the greatest and rarest qi/alities that are permitted to man- 
kind ; and I even venture to tfcink that seldom, indeed, c in the 
unerring cycles of self-?epeating •history, there has arisen among 
the nations of the earth a man to compare with him, who for 
thirty years ruled with iron hand the destinies of the ISind of 
the Lion and the Sun. 


Owen E.- Wheeler. 



Art. IX.— economic REFORM IN RURAL INDIA. 

{Continued from the ** Calcutta Revie^v" January 1883.) 

CfiAPTER IV. • 

A Better Market 

•* feducntion is pood, nnd so is political freedom, but more vital than either to 
the Indian peasant is sufficing food and decent clothing. 'J’o the Indian ryot will 
neither be forthcoming till the markets of Europe are freely open to the produce 
of his village lands .** — fniitan IVheat versus American Protection, 18S3. 

*“ The Indian Government is not a mere tax-col lectiug agency, charged with 
the single duty of protecting person and property. Its system of administration 
is based upon the view, that the British power is a paternal despotism, which owns, 
in a certain sense, the entire soil of the country, and whose duty it is to perform 

the various functions of a wealthy and enlightened proprietor The Indian 

accounts represent .... not only the Indian taxation and the cost of adminis- 
tration ; they repiesent the trade expenses and piofits of the Government as a great 
railway owner, canal maker, opium manuracturer, salt monopolist, and pioneer of 
nt^v iiidusti ies." — Ilon'hU !K IV. Hunter {Tntperial Gazetteer.) 

“ I shall be exaggeialing very little if 1 say that the country is split up yito so 

many millwna of live acre farms It is found that all administrative 

])rohiems, however intricate, can be resolved into factors in which the five-acre 
unit, and the prosperity of the five acre holder, is the most important one of all,** — 
Air. E. a Buck. 

I T was proposed, In the last chapter, to cheapen the culti- 
vator’s cost of production by a system of State advances 
at low Interest. With a larger out-turn, resulting from improved 
agriculture and the protection of his fields from drought ; a 
fairer share in that outturn secured to him by the fixing of a 
fair rent and by fair dealing with his improvements ; and with 
a much smaller deduction than at present from his share in the 
grain-heap, to replace with interest the advances taken for seed 
and subsistence, a l^rge aggregate increase to his comfort and 
happiness, will, it is obvious, be achieved. 

But tlic greatest possible improvement of his condition will 
not be attained until he is enabled to command a good maiket 
and a fair price for that portion of his share in the grain-heap 
wliich is not retained by him for seed or food. It, therefore, 
becomes necessary, (i)to examine the*chicf obstacles to the ryot^s 
accc-ss to a better market ; (2) tq search for the means of re- 
moving tSiem ; (3) to outline a method of 3 pplyingsuch remedy 
as may seem to be indicated. 

/. — The obstacles to be removed. 

The ryot’s command of a fair price for his produce, anS Iws 
access to a better market seem to be hindered, chiefly, by the 
following circumstances ; — • 

/ (i) the combination of the functions of money-lender 
and grain-dealer in the same person ; 
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^(2) defective cfunmiinicalions \ 

(3) the handicapping of trade with Europe by excessive 
railway freights to the coast and breaks of gauge ; 

(4) the want of such organisation as elsewhere, — in 
America, .for instance, — secures to the agricultiind 
producer ^special advantages in competing for a 
footing in foreign maVkets ; 

(5) the periodical depreciation of the price of agri- 

cultural produce at the spring and autumn barters 
of produce for silver. * , 

(i) The combination of the functions of money-lender and grain* 
dealer in the same person. 

That this combination exists, as a rule, and that it pre- 
vents the borrowing ryot from getting a fair price for his 
produce, is shown by the following pa^siigcs : The cultivator 
In’msclf, who Is the cliief producer and also the chief customer, 
know's little of large cities, and expects the dealer to come .to 
his own door. Each village has at least one rcsidtyit trader, 
who usually combines in his owui person the functions of 
money-lender, grain-merchant, and cloth-seller. The simple 
system of rural economy is entiicly based upon the dealings yf 
this man . . . The money-lender deals chiefly in giain and in 
specie.'’ {Imperial Gazetteer, W Art India). In Bengal 
“ the Mahajan who, in effect, furnishes the farming capital, pays 
tlie labour, and takes all the profits, is a stranger, having no 
proprietary intciest in the land. After setting aside in his 
golas as much of the produce come to his hands as he is likely 
to need for his next year's business advancQs in kind, he deals 
with the rest simply as a corn-factor, sending it to the most 
remunerative market,” {Calcutta Review, July 1884, p. 201, 
Kustic Bengal.”; “In tliis countiy, no doubt, tlie relations 
between producer and merchant arc complicated by tlie fact 
that the former is generally to 'a certain extent in the pow'cr 
of the latter, and that his needs and obligations prevent the 
possibility of his taking full advantage of any knowledge he 
may posse>s of the prospects' of the season.” {Ibid^ p, 155: 
“ Famines in India,” &c.) “,The grain-dealing class competes a 
guild or fraternity td which npt only no outsider not of the caste 
can get admittance, but which also monopolizes the money- 
lending or banking trade. Thus the members, bq they banij^as 
or zemindars, can compel the producer, who lives solely by the 
advances they grant him, to bring his produce to their shops, 
and prevent him getting full open market value for his goods, 
The cultivator is, theiefore, not only crippled by the licavy 
interest he has to pay, but al.so by the low. prices he is conjpelled 
to lake for his i)roduce,” {Muttra Settlement Report^ p. 90.) 
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“ The profits made ” (by su^ar maiuifactCircrs) ‘^are ngton'ously 
j^rcat, but it would appear that tliesc profits arc chiefly clue to 
usurious advances, and consequent pui chase of material below 
the fair value .... The cultivator who borrmvs money ori his 
(sugar) crop has to bind himself to ftlclivcr his produce at 
a price far below its r^^al value/’ •Sugar-cane cultivation^ 
Shahjehanpur. Norlh-Wcstern rrc)vinccs, Revenue Reporter^ Vol. 
III»No. 1, 1874, pp. 156-7.) Once in debt he” ithe cultivator) 
“can hardly ever, extricate In'msclf, for then the price of the 
r'tis (juice) in future •is alwiiys fixed by the kJiandsarih^Vm the 
njarket price, and the rate of ifitcrest is raised. The cultivator 
must consent or be sued in tlie Civil Court for tlic balances 
due, sold up and ruined. 1 have known as low a ])rice as Rs. 16 
per hundred kach i maunds cnt(‘ied in the bonds, when the 
ruling price in the open maikrt was Rs. 26 and Rs. 27/' 
(Bareill)' Setth;mcnt R'^port, p. <>5). “The piicc rate.. . . at 
which .the I\Tanajan values liis con<P‘tucnts’ sugar produce is not 
I fie full price ral(' of the oj)''n ni.iiket at the tune of its delivery. 
In ihatNie makes a deduction of from five or ten pcr*cent., 
and, moi cover, he weigh-, the pioduce at delivery considerably 
to his own advantage . . . Tlvu'e arc agriculturists, of couise, 
\^du) arc able to sell their sugar produce m open market, but 
these, proba!)ly, are thcn\sclv(\s Mcdiajans cither in esse or tn 
ftiisse, and the gre.it bulk of the agricullural population loses 
part of the value of its sugar pioduce in the manner above 
dcscrilied. In the case of any gr.iin llic cultivator must sell 
to tlio Mah.ijan the terms are not quite so liard. There is less 
chiselling, appaicMUly, in tlie weighing, and value is ailow^ed at 
the market rale of harvc*<t‘timc.” (Azamgarh Settlement 
Report, p. 144). “ during the last six or seven years of iny 

experience as a zemtnckir, I noticed the gn'at loss tc3 which the 
Asamis w'crc put by the pernicious s)’stcm of selling canc- 
juice and uih to the Mahajay.” (Pundit Ajudhiya Parshad of 
Indalpur, quoted at p 49 of Rrport of the North-Western 
JVovinccs aiuK)udh i^ept. of Agri. and Commerce, for 1881-82.) 

‘ When . . . llie loans are not ideated off, and the cultivator 
gels at all deep into the money-lender’s 15 ooks, the matter 
chaiigc^. It is then customaiy^for the creditor to take over 
the whMc of the cultivator's grawi or canc-juicc and dispose of 
it to tlie best advantage for liimscdf, giving the debtor credit for 
a jwicc always .somewhat, and sometimes very much, below the 
current rate.” (Moradabad Settlement Report, p. 64). .“Not 
one cultivator in five hundred realises the profits I have des- 
cribed (obtained by an enterprising European landowner who 
* was aware how much the land depends on manure, and who, 
not Ifeing indebted fa any Mahajan, was able to obtain a fair 
price for the produce “ lie cuuuoi affiad to apply sufficient 
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labour, irfi^ation or manure, ana ne aoes not get tne uiw prtee, 
as tlie crop is already hypolhtxated, and is purchased at a 
lower than the market rate. In the case of cane and poppy, 
there is a nearer approach to full profits than in wheat culti- 
vation, as only the be>t cuhivators grow these crops, and the 
price of the opium is received direct frpm Government.” (Fatch- 
pur Settlement Report, pp 19, 22). * 

(2) Defective Commntiications — The reality of this obstacle 
to the ryot*s access to a good market is evei^ywhcre admitted, 
and roads are made and improved, *it is •believed, to the full 
extent that the resources available, and the costly and cum- 
brous procedure of Jhe Public Woiks De[)artment allow. 

That piogress in railway constructi on has lagged far behind 
urgent requirements, lias bi en demon.stratcd by Colonel Conway 
Gordon in the Yellow Pamphlet (1S83). and now, in 1884, the 
Select Committee have reported that the evidence in favour 
of a more rapid extension of lailway communication is conclu- 
sive, and that the amount fU’opo^c<i to be spent by the Goverif- 
ment £)f India on railways dining the next five or j’ears 
(thiity-three million^) is moderate (Report, paras 20 and 30.) 

(3) . The handicafping if trade iciih Europe by excessive 

railivay freights to the coasts and breaks of gauge. — IIo\< 
seiiously high railway freights to the coast weight India 
in her competition with America for a hold on the European 
maiket is shown in the Yellow Pamphlet. The leading points 
may be usefully quoted. The wheat-trade of England now 
oscillates between the three countries of America, Russia and 
India, swaying from one country to the other on the slightest 
fluctuation in price.” (p, 7). The Government of India esti- 
mates the present yield of wheat in India at about 26^2 million 
quarters, or 15^ million quarters in excess of the whole require- 
ments of England, (p. 9). “ Whether the question be viewed 

from tlic point of area, quality, or of price, it appears that after 
making the fairest allowance for tfie disadvantages against her 
in the matter of ocean-freight, India should be the principal 
source of supply for the wheat demand of England, It will 
now probably be* asked why^ with these unquestionable advan- 
tages, India has not, in the ordinary course of supply fj^nd de- 
mand, attracted mor^ of tiie tEnglish wheat trade — why it has 
not, in fact, monopolized the whole of it. The answer to this 
question is a very simple one. The Americans have developed 
cheap lines of communication, while in India these have been 
studiously neglected .... To bring into the open markets of the 
world the wealth of the agricultural produce of India, all that 
is required is cheap communications between the interior districts 
and the coast; and it i.s in tliis respect that •India is so immea- 
surably behind lier rival.” (pp. 14, 15.) The Indian railways, 
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taken &s a whole, are scarcely a patch km the vast .^stem of 
lines that traverse the UnitcJ States in^cvery direction, bringinjv 
the products of each district into easy communication with 
the coast, ft is almost im[)ossible to exa^j^crate the difference 
this makes to the social status of the • ni^ricultural population 
in the two countries. To thp Americai-ufarmer the whole of the 
markets of Kurope are open f>r the sale of the ^rain and other 
farm-produce not required for home consumption, wliile to the 
In lian ryot, in tfv2 more ne^^lectcd districts, no calamity can 
well be greater than a bump.r harvest, wlicn the price of his 
y[rain falls to an almost nominal sum, when the greater part 
of tlie cro[) has either to be left standing or^dsc buried to weevil 
aw<iy, and when at the same time the wretched peasant has 
to produce, too often by boi rowing from a money-lender at 
simply fabulous interest, Ins regnlir sh ire of the fixed Govern- 
ment a^sc-^sinent.” (p. i 6 .) “ In India, with tlie cheapest 

labour in the world, we do not seem able to compete with the 
high-priced labour of America ; we are not able to carry grain 
at the \ime low rates as are in force on the American dines.’' 
(p. 1 8). “ The rates for the carriage of grain that affect the 

small native trader arc more than three times higher than the 
*Ameiican nitos’* ([\ 19). “The cheipest railway rates in 
India arc even now more than one and a hedf times the ordinary 
American rates . . , Every three hundred miles of railway 
caniage at the present high rates adds 011 the extra charge of 
one shilling a quiiter in cxce-.s of what the charge would be 
if the wheat were carried on an American hue. Taking the 
average distance from the sca-board of the princij)al centres 
of the wheat-trade in India, wo find that Indian wheat is, through 
the indifference shown to the whole subjecr,, unneccss irily 
weighted in the competition to the extent of more than three 

shillings per quarter Tin’s is only the loss ctfter the wheat 

comes on to the railway. Talking this together with the ruinous 
cost of cartage for long distances, it is not surprising that India 
at pre#cnt succeeds in c.irrying off only a portion of the English 
wheat-trade at limes when priccs^are ruling the highest, instead 
of^occupying the position she ough* of bcing^ble to dictate her 
own piiices to America.” ^pp. 2», 21). ^ 

The'necessity of reform in this matter* was fully established 
by tlie evidence recorded by the Select Committee (1884). The 
remedy pro[)Osed by the Committee is that the Government 
should retain in tiieir own hands a power of fixing, or from 
time to time varying, tlie maximum of fares and rates, subject 
to adequate provisions to secure the intere-:»ts of investors.— 
(Report, para. 27). • 

Tlic injurious effects of dmilis of giuge were summarised 
in Colonel Conway-Gordon's evidence before the Committee as 
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consistiiijj of the actual cost of trunshif>ment (put by Mi> T. C. 
Glover af fn)m two to th|'ce annas a ton) ; the delay and un- 
certainty that result from goods not being run through ; iho 
wastage and dryage of goods during transhipment— (‘‘ tlie 
sweepings of grain from the tranship station at Nagpur 
sold during 1883 for 2 goo lupccs”); — tlie loss of power to 
each line from the roTling-slock *01 each being locked up at 
the changing station ; and the further loss fiom surplus st^>ck 
on one line not being available to as-^ist in gluts of traffic on 
the other. (Evidence, p. 272). • • 

]Mr, Lionel Ashburncr sa) s : — The gof)ds traffic Hoods the 
different stations where there nrc breaks of gauge ; it is im- 
possible to move tt ; it demoralises all the subordinates of the 
railway. The station-masters and the understrappers of all 
sorts take large sums in <M‘der tf) give preference to the goods of 
the different men who pa}'thein .... 'i’lun there is the ciioimniis 
wastage, 'fhere is a pile of cotton bales, for instance, as higli 
as this room, or higlicr, and cvtciidiiig < jver an acre in* two of 
soil. The white ants dcstiao)* the lower bedcs of thjt^ cafllon, 
and it is impossible for a trade. r to get at Jus cotton ; it is so 
biirnnmded by piles of e ther cotton and grain, t'lnd all soils <.f 
goods, that he caniiot get .it it. lie cann‘>t s.ivc it fiom lain/ 
There is not suflicient shed accommoeiation for it. It is out 
in the open. A storm of rain comes on, as is very often ihc 
case in the hcit weather, and it is subject to enormous lo'^ses. 
.... I have licard of merchants being almost ruined by the 
demurrage they liavc had to pa}' owing to the block of traffic 
on the different railways up-country.’^ {Ibid^ p. 416). 

“The u'ilnessc.s, ” says the Rcpoit, “ with singular unanimity, 
Gcneial Strachey and Mr. Kendel being the only cxc .-ptions, 
attached great importance to the avindance (^>1 breaks of gauge.” 

And the Committee arc of fipinion “that all the leading trunk 
lines, with their principal feeders, should be on tlm broad 
gatigc, the metre gauge being, hs a rule, confined to tracts of 
country whcic that system is aheady in succcsiiful op(^ali(m, 
and to local lines wlierc the traffic is likely to be so ligiit; lliat 
cheapness of construction* Tmore tlian counterbalances the 
undoubted di.sadvantagc of break of gauge.”' (Report, para 21). 

(4) The want of yich organisation as elsewhere^ — in Avierica 
Jor instance, — secnirs to the agrUiiltural producer special 
advantages tn competing for a footing in foreign markets. 

ThisMUOst serious obstacle to the development of the cxj)ort 
of agricultural produce from India is chiefly traceable to the 
smallness of Indian far;ns, the petty .scale of village business, 
the .scarcity of large capitalists, the mistrust.subsisting between 
the different castes and classes, and the complete* want of 
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combination between the three landed Aitercsts of Sfcite-land- 
lord, zemindar and ryot. “ America » is an enlij^htcncd and 
enterprising country, with an export trade 'of enormous pro- 
portions, and by a happy combination (;f [growers, cairiers and 
exporters, a system has been adopted ^vhich has been found 
beneficial to all parties ^ojicerned, and to the State also in 
natural consc(iucncc. In India all these conditions are re- 

vcrjicd Producers, middlemen and cx|)ortcis all have, or 

think they have, i^pparate interests Tniders in this coun- 

try arc always jcalous*and suspicious of any Government inter- 
ference The American system ” (of inspecting and grad- 

ini^ grain) is based upon a v(duntary co-opi^ration of all parties 
througli whose hands the grain [)asscs, and such a combination 
would be impossible in India.’* (Mr. W. Ramsay, Collector 
of Nasik. Wheat Production and Trade in India, 1879, p. 
345 )* 

• In America “ enormous areas arc growJi with food-grains of 
\Viy much the same kind and qinlity.” Put in India the 
land instead of being cultivated by farmeis owning large <ircas 
and growing for ex[H)rt is (;ccu[)i(id by petty peasant [)ioprie- 
tois who grow mainly to supj)ly their own wants, and the local 
ftiaiket. The consequence is that what is available for export 
is g( nerally collected by a class of middlemen from a number 
of cultivators, and that this middleman’s stock represents a 
great variety of grain both as to desciiption and quality. To 
giade this accurately would be almost impossible.” (Mr. H. 
N. P. Erskinc, Commissioner, Northern Division, Bombay, 
Ibid, p. 346 , 

These remarks, though made regarding a pait only of Wes- 
tern and Southern India, arc equally ai)i)licab!c to the whole 
of the continent. Jn the N,-W. P. and Oudh “grain, like 
other staples of Indian tiadc, is collected from innumerable 
small producers by middlemen^(^?;v/^jYr.v), who .supply the large 
European exportcr.s, but themselves also act as exporters. 
It is at this pdut that so much dislumesty prevails.” (Mr. F. 
N. Wright, Ibid, p. 352). 

‘‘ The practice ” (ia the N.-W. P. and Oudh^ “ is to have the 
grain cajiied off to godowns at Cailcutta to be examined by or 
on bchcilf of the consignees for refractiom The cultivator 
can and often docs clean down to two per cent, of impurities, 
but the consignees insist on deducting four per cent, on this 
account from the purest samples they receive, thereby occasion- 
ally making a not wholly deserved profit. The up-country 
dealer, however, soon learns this, and makes the profit himself 
by mixing the required proportion of dfit in the grain he gets 
from the cultivator. Whatever form the .transaction takes, it 
amounts to an ad valorem tax of two per cent, on the trade* 
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It is saii, moreover, tf^t tlie business of assessinj' saiiiples is 
much in the hands of Siativc jenuidars and th.it ilicre is ^ood 
deal of corruption.' (Mr. W. C. Henett. Director, Dc[)art- 
ment Agriculture and Commerce, N-IV, P. GemettCy nth 
October 1884, p. 176). • 

In the Central Provinces, it !s•v^^len the produce changes 
hands and is found in the store rooms of the dealer that more 
or less admixture becomes a reguhir feature in the sampVes.” 
(Wheat Production, &c , p. 79*. In JPnnba\', '^unfortunately, the 
chances are ten to one that the cultivator is deep in debt ; his 
crop when saved goes direct to the bannia ; he saves none 
of it for seed ; and when lie requires the latter, he has to 
borrow it again from the l)annia and take such quality as the 
latter choosci to giv^e him . . . Ccrt.iinly the cultivator’s wheat 
might be cleaner, but it is after it leaves his hands that the 
real adulteration begins. It cannot be stated whether tin's is 
done at the river ports, but it is well known that the pKactice 
is regularly carried on in Kurrachee. The importers arc na- 
tives ; the exporters mostly Europeans Little, if ady, gr.iin 
comes to the latter direct from the railway station. It is taken 
into the native town, there mixed, chiefl)^ with barley, and then 
taken back to the exporter's yard, where the barley is cleaned 
out again as far as is possible." (Ibid, p. 133). In "Sind ilie 
seed grain is not carefully stored or packed ; it is stored by the 
grain-dealer in what are called kothis. They are never properly 
cleaned out before they are filled again, and as the cultivators 
are mostly all indebted to the dealers, who are also the vill.ige 
money-lenders, they are obliged to accept any kind of grain 
offered to them." (Ibid, p. 143). 

In the Punjaub things are no better. There are ten or 
eleven villages in the Ferozepur district In which the lower 
classes, such as Chamars, sweepers, &c., make it a trade to 
supply different colored earths to suit the color and size of 
the different kinds of grain. The earth is worked into small 
grains to look like the grain, and the traders say it is almost 
impossible to wipnow out thic description of dirt . • . Water 
again is put in to increase weight , . . All ’these practices are 
resorted to by the conreyiiig tfaders in self-protection against the 
tricks of the brokers who rob them in various ways." (Punjab 
Wheat, p. 26). In the Lahore District the small grain-deal<irs 
" very generally mix up all the grain they get from their different 
cultivators, and then strike one rate for all the grain, pa) ing the 
same rate to all the cultivators, irrespective* of the qu dity, 
kind, or cleanliness of die wheat. ” (Ibid^ p. 47), In Muzafar- 
garh, says Mr. C* E. Gladstone, “the w^eat is trodden out 
by oxen and becomes foul from dung and urine. The cultiva- 
tors then, after winnowing it, let it lie on the grefuud until they 
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have s<^\vn their Kharitt Squirrels ai^ birds bcfou^ it, and 
the dust raised by wind falls into if too. It thus arrives at 
the corn-merchant’s in a dirty state. .... About purity, 
the great drawback is the indebtedness of the people. Ihey 
have to take any giain their Sahukar gi\ics them. This is never 
pure. Pure wl^eat hardlY exists. . , . . . Further, the 

[mrity of tlie grain is dcstioyed by tlie corn-merchant. These 
mei^ collect wheat from hundreds of farmers and throw it 
ail into one palla. , They throw all tlie blame on the cultivator. 
The corn-merchants 'and tillage Sahukar are more to blame 

than the cultivator The cultivators are, to a great 

extent, helpless. They must take impure grain from their 
creditor, the Sahukar. If pure grain was to be had they could 
not get it. Thc}' must give their custom to the Sahukdr. . . 

Our giain-dcaleis have no means of cleaning grain, and 
«no intention of starling any. They arc apathetic.” (Ibid, p. 66 ). 

• Look on this pictuie, tlien on that piesented by the organis i- 
tfon and cnterpiisc of America. The ictpid development of 
her railfsays and the cheapness of railway heights has already 
been noticed. In Amcric.i a great deal of the (lailway) traffic 
has been stimulated and piomoted by what they term dispatch 
companies. These are companies woiking as it were within 
the railway companies. These dispatch companies hold their 
own stock, They pay a certain h<iulage charge to the railway 
companies, and they hunt about for traffic, and they make 
their own bargain with the merchants.” — (Select Committee, 
1884. Evidence of Mr. Donald Graham, p. 168). 

At Chicago “ for receiving the grain and transferring it to 
the railway wagons, when it is bi ought in by ship, immense 
towers or ‘ elevators,’ twenty in number, have been set up along 
the shore of lake Michigan, and they have a storage capacity of 
16,000,000 bushels. Some of them arc eighty feet high or 
more. They unload at the ^rate of about 7,000 bushels an 
hour each.” — tMarshalTs Through America, p. 92). Here is a 
description of fi Cliicago Elevator. ” I went one day to see 
the elevator at work at one of Armour, Dole & Co.’s granaries. 

— a stupendous buiUling, no feet High Tlie interior on the 

grouml-^uor was like a railway dlcrmiiius with trains tunning 
in and Out. . . . When a ship con>cs alongside the granary, an 
elevator, working on the principle of our river-dredging ma- 
chines but with the buckets small and touched with Chicago 
liglitning, is sent down into her hold, and instantly, on §team 
being turned on, .begins clutching the grain with its myriad 
hands, and flying up with it to the top of the granary, pouring 
it into a huge vat, or* scalc-lioppcr,’ Tltis receptacle holds 500 
bu.shch? at a- time, find immediately on receiving that weight 
opens below, discharging the 500 bushels into the granary, and 
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instantlyt closes again to receive more. In this way thfe grain 
weighs itself on its passage from the ship to the store, 
machinciy lifting it, machiiiery weighing it, and macliinery 
storing it. Wlien ll\e giain is not to be stored but transferred 
from ships to railway cars, the cars enter the building, and the 
ship comes alongside, ‘d'ho elcvaipii stretches down into the 
ship’s liold and runs tlie grain up into the scalc-li )ppcr which, 
instead of emptying it into the store, discharges it into a sjvnit 
which shoots it down into the cars. In this wiay, with incj edible 
rapidity, train after train is loadecf and 'sent off” (Macrae’s 
“The Americans at home.” II. p. 194.) Tliis granary coiv 
tained ten elevators able to gather up and store 40,000 buslicls 
of grain an hour, if all working at once A new granary was 
being built *011 a still moic gigantic scale, being })rovidcd with 
fifteen elevators . . and being capacious enough to liold a million 
and a (juarter Inislicls.” (Ibid.) 

In tlie American cotton trade, the system of tinough bills rlf 
lading by the iail\\a) s in connection with the ocean slcainslhp 
lines from New Yojl:, enables the s()inner or meichant^in l^ng- 
land to “ buy in Momphi'. at first hand tiom the t)rocluccr, ^ iih 
all the selection of gtades tlie maiket affords, and have the 
croton delivered to him in Liverpool by lail and stcainsliifi 
within three or fair \v<‘eks of the pincha-e, not (miy with ad- 
vantages of fieight but without the cotton being htindlcd, 
taicd, or stolen at any intcriiKaliatc p int, and with no inoie 
than one seiics of nc<csNaiy commission chaigrs, 77'.::., at the 
])lacc of ])urchase.” (Somcis’ The Southern States since the 
\\’ar, p. 260). 

At the chief grain collecting centres in the United States 
the grading and in‘^pection of giain has been s3^stcmatised to 
such pcifcction, lliat a consignment of whr.ld is as exchangeable 
as a bank-note. Details of this admirable system are given 
at pp, 302 to 359 of The \Vhcat Production and Trade of 
India, [879” Its leading featuics arc , llicsc. Early in each 
season, Committees of the Ihoducc Exchange dt New York, 
the Hoard of Railroad and \Varchou'*c Commis'^ion at Chicago 
and Illinois, anc^ the Cliambcr of Commerce at Milwaukee 
examine sam]>lcs of ijic new trop (T wheat, maize, rye, oats, 
barley, &c., and fix the stand'ards for each grade of ihc'various 
kinds of grain. Grain, on arrival, is carefully tested and goaded 
according to these standards by an Inspcctoi -in-Cliief, aided 
by Deputy and Assistant Inspcctois. These officers arc remu- 
nerated by inspection fees. It is c.sscntial that they should be 
'*able to discriminate by eye, touch and smell, the several 
qualities of goiin ” tha't pass before them, and that their moral 
character should be “ .such as to withstand the efforts tiiat are 
made by receivers to secure fur their giain a higher grade lhau 
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thnt t?) which it shoufd properly bclissignccl.” The grain is 
fhen weighed and warehoused, and a c/itificate is issuAl to the 
consignee, informing him that the Railway Company (or ware- 
house man) hold so many bushels of grain of such a grade 
subject to the consignee’s order ** This ceitificatc is negotiable, 
and passes from hand lf> hand in liyn c>f llie grain itself. A 
factor wishing to make a stu'pmcnt of a particular kind of grain, 
pK^sents to the Railway Company (or i\\c warehouseman) 
sufficient of these ^ei tificatcs for his pin pose, w ith instructions to 
pul the giain on boai^l or alongside of a ceitain vessel, or it 
may be, on a train of cais. Tltc rest is mechanical.” — (Wheat 
rroiluclion, &c , p. 303. 

Mr. Lionel A^hbuincr, who has seen wheat graded at Chi- 
cago, and has served in every district of the Western Tresidcncy, 
and lias lhirt}^-five )’(‘ars’ Indian experience, thinks that ‘ the 
same kind of thing might certainly be done in India.* “Theie 
is,’’ he sa)*s, “no practical difficulty in iiUioducing the same 
system into India The want of care is about general through* 
out IndSi. Thicc or four separate qualities of corn might be 
fixed as slan(laid>, just it is done at Chicago, where you 
get corn of a cci tain sample. There is no difficulty about it.” 
• — (.Select Committee*, 1884. Evidence, pp. 414,415). 

Tlie opinions collected in 1879 (Wlierit Production, &c.) make 
it pr(/bal)le that the difficulty is a good deal greater than Mr. 
Ashbuincr think ., and that this particular triumph of organi- 
sation, and many others which India sorely needs, will nf)t be 
achieved until the landloid-in-chicf leads the way in breaking 
down the barricis. 

(^) TJte periodical depreciation of the vaUte of the cultivator's 
produce in the barter of produce for silver. 

This a very potent, though an almost unnoticed, elemen 
in that phase of the lo ot’s depression which is due to a bad 
market. “Whenever,” says ^IcCulloch, “ the supply of money 
is limited, its# value vaiies in the inverse ratio of its quantity 
as compared witli the quantit}^ of commodities brought to 
maiket, or with thc^busincss it has to peifc^-m,” — (McCulloch’s 
Edn. of tlic Wealth of Nations, 1863. Note IX, Section II, 
Supplementary Notes and Dijs^ertauon^). “That an increase 
of dhe quantity of money raises prices aiTd a diminution lowers 
theni, is the most elementary pioposition in the theory of 
currency.” — (Mill’s Political Economy, III, VIII. 4) 

The law here stated operates witlt great force in ihe-regula- 
tion of the prices at which the lyot’s produce passes into the 
hands of the grain-dealer. An extreme illustration of its 
working is - described in the Annals of Rural Bengal (p 315.) 
In 1790 the falling in of the debased coinage which formed 

56 
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two-thirds of the curren^ of Bengal “ deniidcd tlie rural popula- 
tion of tfie means of i>i^rchMsing the necessaries of life. The 
prices of local produce sankjto nominal rales, not because grain 
was really cheap but because money was dear, and the village 
usurers, demanding a sclllemcnt of accounts as usual at harvest 
time, received the husbandman’s whole crops in return for a 
pound or thirty shillings advanced to*him in spring.” 

1 reproduce here some observations on this subject contributed 
by me to the ‘ Fair Field” columns of thc^“ Pioneer” in June 
1876, under the title of *'Coin in Egyj)l.” ‘‘Silver, not being 
a product of Upper India is, relatively to agr cultural produce, 
a scarce and costly commodity, of which at certain times, — the 
rent and revenue collecting pci iods, — an immense consumption, 
roughly measurable at twice the revenue demand, is forced upon 
the payers of rent and revenue, the icsult being, that at these 
times the demand exceeds the rc.uiy supply ; the holders of 
silver ask and get a fancy pi ice for it ; imd consccjucnlly the 
price of giain and all other commodities with which it ik 
purchased is dcpiessed abnoimall)'. I'his depicssion w acutely 
intensified by the glut in the giain maikct produced by the 
urgent necessity of paiting with it at whatever cost in order 
to get the wherewithal to pay the lenl and levcnuc demand.” * 

The depreciation undet notice is closclv' connected with the 
question of the proper number of, and periods for, paying the 
rent and revenue instalments. This was clearly pointed out 
b}^ Mr. C. II. Crosllnvaitc, when Settlement Officer of Etawah. 
lie says: — “ The simultaneous demand for one million slciiing 
from the agricultuial classes must, and does, cause the value 
of money to rise very much. And a I- sin which at another 
lime could be had at the lalc of 36 per cent, per annum, at 
the lime of tlie levenue instalments costs 72 per cent.” — (Etawah 
Settlement Report, p. 89). In another paper Mr. Crostliwaite 
says: — “ Tlic c\il wliicli we want to meet is the incicase in 
the pi ice of .silver which is caused 5 y the demand at one lime 
of a large instalment of the icvcniie, all of which, with very 

tiifling exceptions, is paid in specie The demand for a large 

amount of specie tQ pay the rc\'fcniic, causgs the same phenomena 
which occur wdicn an efflux of specie lakes place. Holders 
of capital demand a huge amount of inteiest, and borJovvers 
are compelled to pay ti. But in this case tlic loss falls primarily 
on one class, namely, the agriculluiists. -arc obliged 

to part with their juoduce at a very low jiiicc in order to 
obtain tiilver to meet their urgent wants. The evil is caused 
by the large simultaneous demand for specie, not by any 
hoarding on the part of G()vernmcnt . . . .When the same pressure 
is applied all over tlic.se provinces, (to go no further), at- one 
time, it must cuuac the hai vest prices to fall to an^ unnecessary 
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degree, and must subject the faimers t<^a very great loss/* (N, 
W. P. Revenue Reporter, Vol. I, N</ i, 1872, p. ^4). Thi> 
peiiodical depreciation is forcibly described by the Settlement 
Officer of Jalaun. Mr. P. J. White says : — “ It is with these’* 
(the harvest prices) ‘‘that tlie agiicylturist lias immediate 
concern, aud their comjiarative pio^usion shows what a 
necessitous^ creature is your ordinary ryot. He cannot wait 
aft§r Iiarvest until the grain- dealer shall pMy him a price in 
some agreement \\;ith tlie avciage annual value of the produce. 
The poor helot of the s<fil is forced to s(dl at once, forced to 
flood an already full market, and thus with open eyes depreciate 
his own goods, because liis, as well as his landlord’s, fiist necessity 
is silver wherewith to pay the rent and revenue, and because 
he is quite in llie grip of his village banker, who having 
translated the money- v. due of the seed grain (with accruing 
interest) advanced at sowing time into [)rc‘sent value in kind, 
re no advocate for merciful delay until the inaikct rises. The 
banker is omnipotent, for it is to him that the agriculturist 
has to l6ok for raising the next harvest, and indeed for carrying 
on at all/* (SettlcmetU Rep<n't of Pargana Koonch, Zillah 
Jalaun, 1874). 

♦ The data for calculating the average extent of this depreciation 
have never, I believe, l)cen collected. Any one who may 
hereafter take up the subject will find some useful statistics 
as to the variations between the lise of bazar and harve>t 
pi ices in the Settlement Reports of Mainpuri (p. 70), Muttra 
(p. 90), and Gonda (p 74), and also some valuable indications 
as to the kind of data that will be required and the way in 
which they should be handled. Mr. W. C. Benctt finds, in 
his Gondah Setilement Rcpi)rt, that the coin-factor’s profits as 
shown by the dirfer«nce between bazar and harve.st pi ices, arc 
rather more than twenty-seven per cent, on his original outlay. 
“ WJieu wc consiiler,’* he says, “ on the one hand, the general 
high rate of interest, the expenses of carrying and storing, and 
the risks fron> damp and fires, and on the other, the virtual 
monopoly which is seemed to the banya by the indebtedness 
of the cultivator, the above rate of proifit hardly seems 
extravagantly high.’* In Muttra, ^Mr. R. S. Whiteway’s analysis 
of fiekf* and bazar prices from ^813 10*1876 led him to the 
concUision that, in Muttra, “ the cultivator is not only getting 
his share in the rise of prices generally, but is also gradually 
forcing the banya to give him a better price for his produce ; 
for whereas bazi^r rates have risen for wheat only 42 pet cent, 
the hcirvC'^t rales have risen 55 percent. The difference between 
harvest rates and bazar rates for this* grain was 27 per cent, 
for the first period” (1813 — 1837); “23 per cent, for the 
second” (1838—1857), “and only 17 per cent for the third” 
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(1858 — 1876). “It mil^t take time for the benefits the 
coinpetitrt)u in the cx[)1^it Ir-ide to filler down to llic cultivator, 
guaidcd and hedged as he is by custf>ni and long standing 
obligations, but in a longer or shoitcr time it must reach him/* 

In Mainpuri, on the other hand, a contra ly conclusion was 
reached by Mr. M. A. ^IcConaghcy and Mr. Donald Smeaton, 
the joint compilers of the Scltl( 5 nfcnt report. 'Ihey give a 
schedule of harvest pi ices “caicfully abstracted fiom the bopks 
of the distiict grain-dealers for tlie Unity two years, 1840 to 1S71, 
and a schedule of bazar prices extending . fr« »m 1813 to 1871/* 
Their conclusion is; — “While the bazar t)rice of wheat dm ing 
the period 1839 — 71 shows an an increase of 58 per cent, on 
that of the preceding t)criod, the corresponding increase in 

its haivcst piicc is onh’ 42 per cent In the determination 

of harvest prices th** cultivators and the village grain-dealer, 
be he zemindar 01 bany.i, aie the st»le paities concerned, and the 
liarvest rate is liteially the bargain which they conclude with 
each other. But this bargain is wot altogether a free one. Th6 
tenant is by long established usage and his own impu^Aidence 
dcpenclent greatly on the banya or zemindar with w'hom he 
deals for his seed, rent advances, often for his food and other 
necessaries of life. 'J’he grip of the pin chaser on tiie seller 
in .such a bargain is a very tight one. Hence in fixing tiie 
haivest prices the giMin-dealcr, who is the purchaser, has gener- 
ally the best of it. Therefore on a general rise in market rates 
harvest prices, although they will not lemain stationaiy, will 

not increase in the same propoilion The cultivator has not 

reaped the full benefit, or anything like it, of the rise in market 
value of produce,’* 

These data seem to justify the assumption that this periodical 
depieciation rcpre.scnts an average loss loathe lyot of at least 
ten per cept. of the fiiir local pi ice of that poition of his crop 
wliicli he makes ovei to the giain-dcalcr. 

t 

If , — Where io hwk for the Remedy, 

The importance of this |)ha*>e of the ryots’ depression is 
greatly inci eased t>y tlie fact^ Uiat an enormous cpiantily of the 
silver so dearly puichased by the losing baiter of pioducc for 
rupees, is piv.sently sold cheap*l>y the still moic losing Vbai ter 
of rupees for sovcicigns. In 1876, when I first invited attention 
to the intimate connection between this losing bailer on the 
part of the ryot and the State lo.ss by Exchange, the estimated 
loss oir the Secretaiy of State’s drawings was two and a quarter 
millions {£2,212,000) on a lemittance of thirteen and a half 
millions 13,660,0-00). ^Thc c.stimated lo.ss for 1884-85 is three 
and a half millions 538,100; on a rciuiittancc of sixteen 
and a half millions 1 6, 500,000;. 
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A ftu thcr SCI ions f.ifl in the exchaJge v^aliie of silver, or in 
the revenue from opium, mi^lit at any /me make the question of 
savinj^ or largely rc<liicing this loss by exchange the turning 
[)oini between solvency and cmhai rassment. • 

If grounds can be sliown for believin<^ that tin's loss, so far as 
it is I cal, can be very largely rediiceti, such grounds would 
deserve very caicful attention. Their claim to be closely 
ex;^mincd \vould be greatl}^ strengthened if they should be 
found to point to the j)()ssil)ili(y of devising a system which, 
while lelieving the r;«nancc^ of the Kmpirc from the burden of 
loss by exchange, would at the same time tend to relieve the 
ryot from the burden of low prices, and to have a i)owerfiil 
effect in ovei coming the five gieat obstacles that at present 
block his access to the better maikct. 

1 believe that such a system may be ekdxu'ntcd on the basis 
oj the substilutivu of a direct barter of produce for gold instead 
(f the present rcinid-about barter of p) oduee for silver ^ and of 
silver for gold, 'rids belief is based on the lad that, side l)y 
side wilKtlic round-about ruinous barter practised by the iStatc 
and its ryots, the direct b.nter of produce for gold is being 
caiiicd on, actively and piofilably, by the very persons 
with whom they deal in ^their unbiisincss-hke, imforlimate 
traps. ict ion 

The sixteen or seventeen millions annually remitted from 
Iinlia to England arc remitted, as cvcr\d)ody knows, not in 
specie but in produce. The sixteen or seventeen million sove- 
reigns lequired by the Secretai}’ of. State are puichascd by 
the sale of Indian pioduce commanding that i)iice in the 
London m.'ukct. 'lids Indian i)roduce has been purchased in 
India with the iiq)ccs j)aid by the Secictaiy of State at the 
presidency treasuri<is fv>r the sovereigns acquiicd by him in 
London, 'rhe produce thus purchas('d in India for direct 
exchange with gold in London is the vei)' protlucc which, a 
few we eks earliei, the i)ot ^las been selling at a loss to his 
banker and coiii-factoi , but wliicli the coni-factor, the middleman, 
and the exporter pass on from iiancl to hand, each making 
sometliiiig by the tiajisaction, till at*last it icaclics a European 
maiUet, and is tliere bartered for ^old 

, Of ttfe various parlie.s conccrn^‘d in the \\hole transaction no 
one Kascs but the State and the lyot. 'I'hcy lose and deserve 
to lose because, while actually holding jointly the ultimate 
incdiiim of icmiltance and exchange, they choose to part, with 
It in a bad inarkej in order to acquire a depreciated medium of 
cxch.'inge which is not required in the transaction at all, and 
then proceed to dispose of this depreciated medium in another 
bad market to acquiie a commodity for which the produce so 
rashly paiicd w^th is diiectly exchanging at a profit. 
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The s^te of the market admits of*the direct barter <3f pro- 
duce, say wheat, for sovc^igns. Instead of making this direct 
baiter, the wheat is sold by the ryot to the corn-factor for rupees. 
It is thcn^sold by tlie corn-factor to the middleman or exporter, 
also for ruj^ees, at a 4 *)rice which has, as we have seen, been 
computed in a typical •district to^ Ijc twenty -seven per cent, 
higher than the price at wl)ich the ryot parts with it. Lastly 
it is sold by the exporter for sovereigns in Marie Lane^or 
elsewhere. . 

I ask, — is it wdiolly beyond the organfeing capacity of the 
Government of India to put an end to this ruinous and ridicu- 
lous state of things ? 

Is it cliimeiical to suggest that there is scope here for very 
real and valuable reform, and that that cannot be impossible 
for the joint energy of the State, its zemindars, and its ryots, 
with due co-operation fr(>in private enterprise, which is buing 
actively done already, in a in<»rc cennplex way, by pprsons 
between whom there is no such nexus of mutual interest and 
obligation as sub'jists between the St.ite, the zemindar, -•'^and the 
cultivator ? 

It is not necessary to the success of my demonstration that 
I should show that the operation can be pci formed, either no\f 
or hereafter, on a scale large enough to cover the whole area 
of \os<. The soundness of a reform lies in its efficacy in 
producing subst.mtial advantages, in the wholcsomcncss of 
its action, and in its inherent vitality and cai)acity for gradual 
development, as circumstances and opportunity admit. I do 
not claim for my suggestion that it will, if adopted, remove 
the whole of the annual loss by exchange, or wholly relieve the 
the ryot from the dt pression caused by the badness of his 
market. All that is advanced is, that in both these matters 
substantial relief may be secured by its adoption, that things 
would be brought into a moif wholesome gioove than at 
present, and that conditions would be established from which 
great future benefits, financial, economic and political, might 
confidently be expected. 

I will now try (o establish* tlie grounds of the belief express- 
ed. I will then outline a method for applying the pioposed 
remedy. Incidentally I will examine three propositions clinncct- 
ed with the subject which seem to me to be seiiously fallacious, 
and to be responsible for a good deal of the indifference with 
whicl\ the question is at present regarded. These three pro- 
positions arc, that the loss by exchange, is apparent only, not 
real ; that tlie loss is real, but that the true and only remedy 
lies in the development • of Indian exports ; that the proposal 
involves an improper descent by Governmftut into the mercan- 
tile arena* 
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Tlie'grounds of my belief are coiit/ined in the following 
propositions : — * 

(1) . The Government of India has to acquire, and to place 
in London, sixteen or seventeen million sovcreigp.s*annually.' 

(2) . In the process of buying these •sovereigns with rupees 

furnished from the India* 4‘evciiues, if incurs a nominal loss 
by exchange of between three and four millions sterling. 
(Tte ^extent of the real loss by excliange will be stated 
presently). • 

(3) . This loss is infurred because silver is directly exchanged 
fgr gold, and because the exchange value of gold in 1 elation 
with silver has undergone extensive appreciation. 

(4) . The gold to l)c cxcitangcd for silver is acquired by the 
sale of Indian pioiUicc for gold, in London. 

(5) . This pi od lice is [airchased in India with the silver 
for which the gohl has been exchanged in London. 

*(6j. . 'I ho Gijvcrnmcnt loss by exchange is traceable to the 
fact that, as the Government ncitlicr h(»lds nor acquires the pro- 
duce wifh which the gold is purchased, it is compLlled to farry 
on the unprofitable baiter of silver for gold v\ ith persons who 
carry on the profitable batter of silver for pioduce in India, 
afld of gold for produce in London. 

(7) The Government can get rid of the unprofitable, and 
ado|)t the profitable bianchcs of the entire transaction : {a) by 
taking its land revenue in kind, an<i, wheicver this is impossible, 
by purchasing the required amount of produce, and (/;) by 
exporting the produce so acquired to Europe, and there bar- 
tering it for gold cither directly by Government agency, or in- 
directly through agents, brokers or contractors. 

With regard to these seven propositions, I su])j)osc that the 
accuracy of the first, second, third, fifth and sixth wijl not be 
disputed 

To establish the fourth, it wl\ be sufficient to quote the fol- 
lowing passage from the speech of the Under-Secretary of 
State for Indifl (Mon. J. K. Cio.ss), in May 1883, on Mr. li. 
Stanhope’s motion to icducc Indian qxpenditurg. 

Referring to the iloine Charges Mr. Cross said, {Times 
report) :-T- • • 

*• Here they had a total of iitarly 17,000,000, requiring 

204,ooo;ooo rupees, which had to be p«dd in England They 

were paid, not in C(un but in kind no money came to pay 

them : they were paid in cotton and coin, in jute and rice, in*tcas 
and indigo, and many other products of the soil of India, and as 
they grew ) car by year, so year by year they demanded more 
and more of the produce of Indian soil to meet them . . . The 
debts of the vvdrld were paid in kind. A pound of debt was 
discharged by a remittance of a sovereign’s worth of produce.” 
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The sf vciith is the Vnly proposition that requires special 
consideration. ^ 

Tl^c pa|;ticular transaction to he got rid of, if possible, is the 
pincliasc of gold by the Sccictaiy of Slate in London willi 
silver at his di^posal in*thc presidtney trcasinies. The transac- 
tion to be siibslitiitcd is* the acqiiisiti4E)n of produce in India, anti 
the barter of this produce foi gold to be paid in London. 

The practicability of the opeiation seems to turn on the • an- 
swer to tl)e following questions : — . • 

<i). Can such a price be obtained for Indian produce in the 
inaikcts (»f Kurope as will make the net cost of lemittance in 
this shape gieatly less than the net cost of i emitting under the 
present system ? 

(2». Is there leason to doubt the ability of the Government 
to conduct the operation? 

(3\ Is the Government in a favourable or unfavcanablc posi- 
tion for successfully raganising the entei prise ? 

'4^ If the conditions involved in these ihiee questions aie 
satisfied, would the tiansaction be an im|>iopcr cncfnachmcnt 
by the Goveinment in the field of piivate entcr[)rise ? 

The last of these questions will bo examined in the conclud- 
ing section this chapter. At this f)oint I will oifiy 

say that I have given it frequent and caiefnl consideration 
during the last eiglit )-cais and luive satisfied ni) self, and believe 
that 1 can satisfy others, that piivate enterprise would not be 
improperly intciTeicd with. 

The answer to tlie first of the other thicc questions seems to 
be fuini.shed by a considei alien of the rapid development (-f 
Indian cxpoits to Eur(»pc ; the great extent to which they con- 
sist of raw agricultural pioduce ; the large aggregate profit 
on tlie barter of produce for gold obtainld by the numerous 
intcrmcdiaiies, between the Indian producer and the Euiopcan 
consignee, and the cnoimoiis loss on the barter of silver for 
gold. 

• The rapid development of the Indian export traVe with Europe 
and the great extent to wIkcJi it consists of raiv agruultural 
produce a»e established by the following passages in the Impe- 
rial Gazetteer : — • ^ 

** India has alw'ays maintaTncd an active intercourse with 
Europe ... It lias been rcseived for our own day to discover, 
by the touchstone of fice trade, the real source of her natuiai 
riche's, and to substitute bales of raw produce for boxes 
curiosities. The cotton, grain, oilseeds and jute of India ttow 
suppoit a large induslrjal population in England . . . Our rule 
derived its origin from our commerce ... At the beginning of 
the last century, before the English became the rulin^J power 
in India, the country did not produce ;^LOOO,OOQ a year of 
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staples for exportation. During the mvst three-quarters of a 
century of our rule, the exports slowly rose to about jS’io,CXX>,ooo 
in 1834. During the half century since that date, the qkl inland 
duties and otlier remaining restrictions on Indian trade have 
been abolished. Exports have multiplidd by six-fold, hi 1880 
India sold to foreign nations^ h 66 g>oo^ooo\vortU of strictly Indian 
produce, ioUkIi the Indian husbandman had raised^ and for which 
lie \fas paid. In that year the total trade of India, including im- 
ports and exports, exceeded 12 2,000,000 ” (Imperial Gazetteer, 
18S1. IV.. pp. 542 — 545^. ‘‘ London still retains its hi.storical 

pre-eminence as the first Oiicntal mart in the world, whither 
buyers come fiom the other countries of Euro[)e to satisfy their 
wants . . . Of European countries, France and Italy alone de- 
serve notice beside England’* (in respect of trade with India). 
“ In 1877-78 the Indian exports to France reached the large total 
C)f nearly 6 millions sterling, consisting chiefly of oilseeds (rape 
apd gingclly), indigo, cotton, silk and coffee . . . The trade with 
Italy shqws a steady increase within the last five years, the 
exports Tiaving risen from 100.000 to 670,000 d!r 52 
[)cr cent . . . the exports arc cotton, silk, oilseeds (sesamum) 
and hides . . . The trade with the United States comes next 
to that with Italy, both aggregating a little over 1,000,000 
sterling. The exports are indigo, hides, raw jute, and 
gunny bags, lac, saltpetre, and linseed.” [Ibid pp. 558 — 560). 
The same authority gives the value of the Indian exports to 
the United Kingdom in 1877-78 (excluding treasure) at 
;^29,298 ,iS 2, and shows that these exports consisted chiefly of 
I aw produce, being rice, wheat, jute, cotton, oilseeds and indigo, 
{Ibid, pp. 556 — 561). 

It is not necessary to spend much time in proving what every 
one will admit, — tlfkt the intermediary agencies between the 
Indian producer and the European consumer are numerous, and 
the aggregate profit obtained by them must be very considerable. 
“ Broadly speaking, the greater part of the internal trade re- 
mains in the* hands of the natives. Europeans control the 
shij^ping business, and have a sliar^ in the cyllcction of some 
of the more valuabVe staples of export, such as cotton, jute, 

oil.sccds^»and wheat In th<)5R) distriots where the staples 

of export are largely grown, the (Cultivators eommorily sell their 
crops to travelling brokers, who re-sell to larger dealers, and 
so on until tlic commodities reach the hands of the agents of 
the great shipping houses. The wholesale trade thus vests 
ultimately with a comparatively small number of persons, who 
have agencies, or rather corresponding firms, at the central 
marts.” (Imperial Gazetteer IV., pp. $07 — 569). The number 
of link's in the chain between the producer and the final con- 
signee varies, of course, widely in different parts of India and 

57 
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in diffcre^it branches of Vhe. export trade. There will, I think 
be found, as a lulc, the petty village bannia, who receives the 
produce (iirect fiom the cultivator ; the larger dealer of the 
nearest mart or ganj ; the big merchant of great collecting 
centres such as Agra, Cawnpore, and Delln ; the actual shipper, 
and the freight broker at the port ofoshipment. Each of these 
persons, be they few or many, has to make his profit on his 
share in the whole transaction ; to say nothing of the earners, 
who at its different stages provide pack-buHocks, carts, goods- 
wagons and steamers to convey the produce from the village 
to the port of ultimate delivery. The fact of continued aiui 
increasing exportation shows that the difference between the 
price finally obtained and the price at which the produce fiist 
changed hands is large enough to yield a fair remuneration to 
each of tliesc sets of persons. So far as these persons are not 
ca))italists, they have to be remunerated for the labour employed 
and the skill applied to its supeiintemiencc. So far as thqy 
are capitalists, they have to realize this icniuneration^ for tlieir 
employes and, in addition, interest on the capitaf' invested, 
equal to the current latc of inleicst on the best security, plus 
such further profit as will indemnify them against wliatcvcr 
extra risk of loss this business invidvcs in compaiison with an 
investment in Government sccuiities, and as will remunerate 
the capitalists themselves for such personal skill and assiduity 
as they apply to ihc work. (Mill’s Political Economy, II. XV. I), 
In India the rate of intere.st below which capital does not 
seek a mercantile investment may be put at about four per 
cent, for European, and a much higher figure for most native 
capital. Each of the capitalists, probably not less tiran three 
in the whole chain, may be picsumcd to realize at least five 
per cent, on his investment, besides working expenses. The 
freight broker lakes about one per cent, on the value of the 
consignment, and the shippci’» agent at the port of consign- 
ment from to 5 per cent. The aggregate profit divided 
among the capitalists and agents concerned, ®aftcr carriage, 
freight, insurance and otlvcs incidental charges have been de- 
frayed, cannot be less, on an average, thmi about twenty per 
cent. « * , * 

That tJte* loss iffciirred by ""remitting in silver is enormous 
apparent from a consideration of the extent of the true loss by 
exchange, the scale of the remittances, and the period over 
whidi the loss has extended and seems likely to extend. The 
rate of real loss at which silver exchanges with gold is con- 
siderably less than the rate represented by the difference between 
the market value of*the rupee in shilh'ngs and pence and 
its so-called par value of two shillings. As remarked by 
Sir E. Baring in his Financial. Statement for 1881-82, “in 
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order, to arrive approjiimately at the leal loss by exchange, vve 
must assume a normal relative value between gold 4ind silver. 
Wlien that relative value was as i^to 1 5)4 "the 165 grains of 
silver contained in a rupee were worth is. ^ 

On this basis Sir E. Baring estimated the real loss to the 
Indian treasury in 1881-82, resulting from the disturbance, of 
llie equilibrium previous)y»existing between gold and silver, at 
-^2,053600 For a correct standard, then, by wliich to compute 
tht true loss by exchange, we must fix on scune specified relative 
value between silver ^iiul g«ld as normal and authoritative. The 
relative value represented by a proportion of 15^ to i has been 
•ado[)ted by the bi-metalist‘^, and is probably the soundest that can 
be chosen. Measured by this standard, under which the full 
sterling value of the ru[)cc, if not depreciated, would be is, 
io^(ii/y the true percentages of loss represented by the exchange of 
the rui)i'e at. respectively, is. and is, T%d. are 116 and 13*8. 
.These considerations justify me in putting the average true 
•loss by exchange, at not less than twelve per cent, on the 
amountjjciid in rupees at the presidency trcasuiies in discharge 
of the Sccielary of State’s bills, and at about two-thiVds of 
the nominal loss by exchange showm on the expenditure side 
^>f recent lUidgct Statements as Exchange on Transactions 
with l.ondon. In 1881 -82 the real loss was, as already noted, 
comi)utcd by Sir E. Baring at 053,600. In 1882-83 it has 
been (at two-thirds of 3, 08 1,433) ;^2,o54,28 8 ; by the Revised 
Estimate for 1883-84 it will have been (at two-third.s of 
;^’3,86 o,OOo) ;^^2,573,332 ; and by the Budget Estima^ of 

1884-85 (at two-thirds (;f 538,100) it will be ;<^2,358,732. 

A loss to a poor country like India of from two to two-and-a 
quarter millions annually, continuing for many years, and with a 
tendency to increase as the Home Charges grow and the ex- 
change value of silver falls, is to my mind enornou.s, and, 
as Indian finance is con.stituled, dangerous. 

It is coin^cnient to dispone, at this point of the proposition, 
that the .so-called loss by exchange is apparent only, not 
real. This proposition is stated rather positively in Dr. J. S. 
Cotton’s “ India. ” He says (p. 48) of “ Los^by exchange ” : — 

“ Of course it is nof really a loss, but only a matter .of account. 
If Ir.cfia had no payments to maike in England the item would 
disappear.” As India has to iflake large paymeifts in England 
tile relevancy of this remark is not apparent. The question in- 
v.x)lvcd in the proposition is not whether, under certain circums- 
tances. the- item would cease to appear in the accounts, but 
\Miether, while it does appear in them, it represents a real loss, 
or is only a matter of account involving no real los.s. Dr. Cotton, 
does ^not seem to hjive studied the hinancial Statetnents of 
the (government of India for the last few years. 
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In the Statement for 1^878*79 Sir John Strachey said that the 
increased wsum required ' for making the home remmittance, as 
compared with the sum '^ required for the remittance of the 
same amount in 1872-73, — “ tlie last year before the long stand- 
ing equilibrium between gold and silver was violently dis- 
turbec}, “ represents the yearly taxation now required in 
addition to what would have been necessary if the old rate of 

exchange had been maintained The insurance provided 

against future famine has virtually ceased to exist ; and flie 
difficulties in the way of fiscal and con|mctcial and adminis- 
trative reform have been greatly aggravated. Nor can it be 
any way assumed that the evil will not continue and go on in- 
creasing.** In his Statement for 1881-82 (para. 80), Sir E. 
Baring, in a passage already quoted, showed how the real loss by 
exchange might be approximately computed. In his Statement 
for 1883-84 (paras. 44 and 45), Sir E. Baring again referred to 
the popular error of supposing that the whole of the so-called 
loss by exchange is real loss. Me said :-t-“ To speak of the* 
total amount entered under loss by exchange as money^^.lost si, 
of coutse, wholly erroneous, for under any reasonable hypothesis, 
in respect to the relative value of gold and silver only, a portion 
of the amount can be considered as a real loss ’* As alreadjf 
noted he put the amount of real loss in 1881-82 at ;^2, 05 3,600. 

A much more fashfonable fallacy is, that though the loss is real, 
the only true remedy lies in a development of exports. That 
a development in the export tra<le tends to keep up the relative 
value of silver us compaicd with gold, is of course tiuc. ‘ The 
rate of 'exchange is ruled by the selling price of silver in 
London, That again is luled by the demand for silver. This 
demand is either for purposes of currency, of trade, or of 
manufacture. The last is not important. The demand for 
currency purposes was high when every ‘liuropean country, 
except England, and also America, maintained silver currency. 
Ikit as silver is now being rejected* from the currency of country 
after country (we do not icfcr to mere token c^urrency; the 
demand for it is of course decreasing : consequently the main 
demand now, which^keefs up tke^price to even 50 pence an ounce, 
is that for trade purposes with Asia.*' (“ Th^ Future of 0 [)ium *' 
Pioneer, 27th July, i88j). Itw^Mild be difficult to state thp facts 
*nK)re clearly br compactly than* is here done. But what does it 
point to? That the development of Indian exports acts as a 
palliative, rctar<Iing the decline in the exchange value of silver. 
Surely «it is fallacious to .speak of a mere palliative as if it were a 
cure, and to cease to search for a remedy because the sfficacy <Jf 
the palliative cannot be ^i.sputcd. To make the pioposition a 
spund one it would be necessary to show tha^ such a development 
the Indiat) export trade may be confidently expected as will 
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not oijy prevent any further decline in ^the exchange value of 
silver, but will restore the normal value/ If there are any grounds 
for such expectation, how is it that tht extraordinary develop- 
ment of exports, during the last few years, whilg doubtless 
retarding the decline, has done nothing to restore the normal 
value ? • 

In the five years, 187^ to 1878, the average annual value of 
the exports, exclusive of bullion, was ^57,140,000. In the next 
fiv(? years 1879 to 1883, it was ^£69, 980, 000. In 1883-84, it 
amounted to ^88,07^,000. • (Report of- Select Committee on 
Indian Railways, 1884, para. 17 ) Yet in 1883-84, in spite of 
tliis rapid development, the exchange value of silver had not 
improved. The so-called remedy was in active operation, with 
no indication of reducing the mischief but merely of preventing 
it from becoming more acute. 

Nothing else is to be expected from an operation which does 
uot attack the root of the mischief. The difference between 
those* who think in this particular groove and myself is this. 
They — we have to remit in silver, tJurefore let us do what 

we can to keep up the exchange value of silver. I say, — by 
all means do what you can to keep up the value of silver ; but 
cannot by any conceivable development of exports restore 
it to its normal value, therefore abandon, as far as possible, a 
form of remittance which involves grievous loss, and substitute 
a form of remittance which involves no h^ss. and is being carried 
on under your eyes at this moment, actively and profitably. 

The second question is : — Is there reason to doubt the ability 
of the Goverfiment of India to conduct the operaiion safely ? In 
tlie outline of a method of^ ^pplyhig the proposed remedy, in 
the thiid section of this chapter, the aggregate operation will 
be divided into its component parts, and such computation made 
of the bulk of the work to be done at each staze, ,and com- 
j)arison of it with somewhat similar work already done by the 
Government, as will make it efisy to pronounce on this question. 
Here, I will njerely quote an authoritative description of certain 
functions successfully performed by the Government of India, 
and ask whether a Government which d^es all the things 
described, need douftt its ability to do, or get done, an operation 
of the,ia*nd proposed. In his Pinancia> Statement of March 
1884,, Sir Auckland Colvin (para.* 120) The above 

remarks are. sufficient to show once more that the Government 
of India in its character of railway con.^tructor, and in its control 
(»f various industrial or commercial operations, undertakes* large, 
varied, and expensive enterprises, which although for the most 
l>art highly remunerative necessarily ajld to the sum total of 
its e;s:penditure. It; constructs railways and telegraphs ; con- 
serves or creates forests, makes and excavates salt ; provides 
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saving banks ; digs canals and tanks ; organises and conirots 
mechanicVil workshops and foundiies ; prospects for coal ; 
furnishes funds for agricultural or industrial experiments ; sub- 
scribes to<economical exhibitions. It is also the holder of a 
large opium monopoly.” 

The remaining question for consideration in this section of 
chapter IV is : — Whether the Gove^n^nent of India is in a favour- 
able or unfavourable position for successfully ordanisiug tJu 
enterprise. 

The State in India fs the chief landlord. ‘ It is practically, 
the sole landlord in the ryotwari districts. It collects its own 
rents. These rents exceed the amount of the annual remittance 
to England. They arc paid by the sale of raw agricultural 
produce. The produce sold to pay the Government rent and 
revenue is, to a very gicat extent, the \ cry produce in which 
the annual remittance is made. The roundabout ruinous way 
in which it is bartered for silver, and the silver for gold hris 
already been described. The State, and the State alone, can 
place, so to speak, one foot on the ryot’s thjcshing-floor^.»iind the 
other on the wharf in London, directly barter its sliaie in the 
grain-heap for gold and so secure for its ryot the best maikct 
for this portion of his crop and for itself the cheapest possib^? 
means of discharging its annual liability in England. It owns 
and works the post-ofTicc, the tclegraj)h lines, and to a great 
extent, the railways. It has an organisation that, except in 
Bengal, which will soon cca.se to be an exception, enables it to 
ascertain the crop grown on every field, and to connect itself 
with every cultivator and every zamindar. It can dcvclope this 
connection to riny icqiiircd extent by moderate additions to 
its revenue estiblishincnts and by fice c.xcision of the inoibid 
growths t)f dead, unfruitful drudgery that nojv degrade the tone, 
(leaden tlui sympatin'e.s, and .stifle the energy and intelligence of 
itself and its officers. Its service is still, as a rule, attractive 
in spite of increasing drawbacks, aftd it can compete on favourable 
terms in this lespcctwith other employers. The^^ terms would 
become much more favQUrable if a purer equity prevailed in its 
dealings with its servants, ancf if fidelity and loyalty were as 
ficely exer cised towards them as demanded from them. 

It alone c^n raise dipital at four per cent, or less. Ife alone, 
of all the agencies at work, is in the position of neither seeking 
nor needing to make a profit, after defraying working charges 
and providing against los.s. It alone, in dealing with the ryot, 
can combine irresistible authority with pure unselfishness. To 
say this, is not to claim for the officers of Government any sort 
of moral superiority oveyr those of their fellow-countrymen who 
are engaged in mercantile pursuits. It istmerely to affirm the 
obvious truism, that the interests of the ryot, the zemindar, and 
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tlie general tax-payer are bound up in the State. It is ^heir pro- 
duce that has to be sold in the best market, their liability that 
has to be discharged, their remittance that has to be financed. 
The profit is thciis. The loss is theirs. The State 1t%s no in- 
terest in these transactions but theirs. Jts officers, in this con- 
nection, are their agents ar),d.| cpresentatKrcs, doing their business. 

h'avouriii)le, hovveycr, as the position of the State may be, for 
organising this and those other practical enterprises w'hich 
are proposed in »these chapters, the posjtibn admits of immea- 
surable improvement.* I .sliall tiy to show this in my fifth 
(concluding) chapter. It will be given, not as at first intended, 
to the subject of Less Absenteeism, — a matter that can wait, — 
but to the suggestion of certain administiative reforms which 
cannot Wait, 

I shall try to show in it hotv the defects of our administrative 
system make adequate progress in satisfying the most urgent 
Jcconomic wants of luial India impossible. 1 shall try to show^ 
that the history of lecent British Administration in India is a 
chronict^ of c<*ntinuous recession from direct contact with the 
people ; that we arc diifting away from a conviction of the para- 
mount claims of rural India, and of the special obligations of the 
?Siate in its capacity as chief landlord ; and that this disastrous 
recession is being now forced on, faster than ever, by neglect of the 
simplest and must i udimentary canons of administrative success. 
1 shall trace tins result to the squandering of force, the frittering 
away of energy on tiifles, the vagueness of aim, and distraction 
and dissipation of thinking and working power which is caused 
by the unfortunate combination, in the complex system of Indian 
administration, of intense objectivity, extreme centralization, 
division of will, incoi.nplctc division of labour, loss of touch 
between the Gi)v«inmcnt and the district officers, and con- 
seciuent loss of .sympathy between the Government and the 
people. As a cons[)icuuus Jllustiation of tliis loss of touch 
and sympathy, I shall refer to Lord Ripon*s' handling of the 
Local Self-Government question in i elation to rural India, 
its neglect of ihe most obvioijs conditions of success, its 
adoption of conditions that, until they are ftvised, necessarily 
ensure; failure. # ^ 

Ancl I shall try to show 4iow these, dangerous evils may 
perhaps be cured ; how force now wasted may be saved and 
concentrated ; how it may be made to glow with ten-fold 
warmth and energy, by turning it into neglected c^iannels 
f)f effort by the .side of which the strength and skill and love 
of rural India, — the true India, — are waiting to work with us 
and Welcome us. • 

• Arthur Harington. 

( To be continued). 
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event of the q&arter just^clpsed, was the advance of 
the Russians towards the Afghan frontier and ifs results, 
the sudden display of energy on the part of our Government a«id 
the strained relations ^till existing between Jthe tvvp countries. 
As we go to press tthe 21st of March^ the hegotiations between 
the countries are still pending. The unheeded warnings of 
forty-five years, from the mission of Abbot in 1839, the 
mission of Lumsden in 1885, were vcryiiear receiving a sudden 
and terrible fulfilment during the last week, and may — we 
believe, must — yet be fulfilled at no very distant date, and 
that even if the negotiations, which are being carried on now, 
should result in a temporary settlement of the diffcronces’^ 
between the two countries. As it is, our Government has come 
out of the matter very badly indeed. We have asked Russia 
to withdraw from certain positions which she has occupied 
south of Sarrakhs, and our contention is that these portions 
are practically Afghan territoiy. ^ 

Russia declines to withdraw from these positions, and her 
contention is that the points which she has occupied arc 
Turkoman territory. If Russia is allowed to remain where 
she is, our diplomacy will have received another humiliating 
check, and another item will have been added to the dreary 
catalogue of insults, rebuffs, disasters and humiliations which 
a Gladstonian foreign policy has brought upon the nation. 

In our issue for January, we pointed out that the Btnirdary 
.Commission could, by no possibility, lead • to any permanent 
settlement bf the frontier dispute. This is now shown to be 
the case, and for the very reasons which we indicated at the 
time. The boundary which we desire to maintain is a geogra- 
pliical boundary ; the boundary which the Russfans have ap- 
propriated, and which they ingist of maintaining, is an ethno- 
logical boundary, ’and ,it is hopeless to expect any permanent 
agreement between the Jwo countries when the very principle 
of adjustment is a matter of dispute between them. 

\ 

The next most important event of the very eVen,tful quar- 
tet just closed, was the ■fall of Khartoum, with all its con- 
sequences, the death of the heroic Gordon, and the failure, so fary 
of the English expedition to the Soudan. The ttiain object of 
the expedition was the rescue of Gordon. That Object cafl never 
be accomplished now. We may avenge fits death ; we Inay- 
vindicate the prestige of our swms and smash the Madhi,” but 
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n^vcrriieless our expeditton will be a failure. We have, or can 
have, no quarrel with the people of th^Soudan, apart from the 
duty which was imposed on us of rescuing our Ambassador, and 
the beleagured garrisons of our allies, the Egyptians. The 
Soudanese are fighting for an object, pot only legitimate in 
itself — the independence of their country — but natural and legi- 
timate in a very peculiar degree, with reference to all the cir- 
cumstance* and events of Egyptian history since the Arabi 
Revolt. The people of the Soudan were described by Mr. 
Gladstone as “ brave men fighting for their independence,” and 
the truth of the description is not to be dcjjiied. A country 
like Egypt, which can neither govern itself nor defend itself, 
forfeits, by its own impotence, all right to a position of suprema- 
cy over any other nationality whatsoever. We have recognised 
this, and yet the policy of our Government influenced throughout 
by a sort of Micawber-like hope that “ something would turn 
up ” as an escape from the difficulties of their position, has 
been characterised by weakness, vacillation, incompelency, 
and a pi*«Jbundly deficient perception of their responsibilities 
in connexion with the situation. If we had no intention of 
remaining in the Soudan, the mission of Gordon to Khartoum 
\^SiS a most egregious blunder. What could Gordon offer to 
the Soudanese, as a rew'ard for opposition to the Madhi, nothing 
but the vengeance of the Madhi when he was gone? In the 
first instance, Gordon was welcomed with enthusiasm at Khar- 
toum, and if he h&d gone there as an earnest from the Biiiish 
Government of British protection, it is possible that he would 
have “ smashed ” the Madhi himself. But his hands were tied. 
The expedition for his relief was so long delayed, that the 
Soudanese believed he was abandoned by the Government 
which had sent him .to Khartoum, and the tribes fell from him 
in every direction. We know' the rest. Egyptian treachery 
completed what English imbecility had begun. Khartoum fell ; 
Gordon was killed, the English army of vengeance is retreating 
and entrenchiiig itself ; our military prestige has suffered “ a 
heavy blow and great discouragement,” and the issue of this 
Egyptian imbroglio no man can forcsSe. It may-*- possibly must — 
result in complications which will^ have a very direct bearing 
on the’ future of the country, and* as such, cpmes wjthin the re- 
view of considerations and events affecting us very closely indeed. 
Already France is very jealous as regards what we have done 
in Egypt. She is only too likely to be still more jealojis of 
w||>at we will be compelled to do as a consequence of the fate 
of Khartoum and the death of Gordon. Prince Bismarck has 
lately employed, or amused himself, in 'scolding us vigorously 
all around, and has plainly conveyed to us that we can no longer 
reckon on the support or sympathy of Germany in the evetit 

S8 
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of our being; brought into collision with any of the othef great 
Powers/ Our ever watchful neighbour— Russia — is creeping on 
slowly but surely towards the Afglian frontier, and the sliadow 
of a Ruesian invasion is looming in what appears to be a 
very Hear future indeed. In the meantime we are getting 
more “assurances** «from eminent Russian diplomatists. 
With these we appear to be content, and the Indjan Govern- 
ment makes no sign. Wc say, appear to be content, fgr if 
we arc not greatly deceived, both as regards, the man and his 
mission, tlie eye which Lord Duffefin has fixed on our northern 
frontier is very w^dc open indeed. 

In other directions besides Eg3'pt, it is evident that Mr. 
Gladstone has steadily played into the hands of our enemies, and 
that we are now reaping tlie fruit of his miserable policy in the 
alienation of Genn.iny and tiic activity' of Russia and P'rance. 

Germany is the natuial ally of England. Their interests 
do not clash, or ought not be allowed to cla.sh, in any rpiarter 
of tlic globe. W e liavc an intcicst, a deep interest, in coloni- 
zation) as an out hi for the ever-expanding Anglo-Sa#von race, 
but any pretensions to monopoly in that direction would be in 
the la.st clcgicc absurd and unjustifiable. Germany hfis quite as 
much right to every yaid of unappio])i iated tcriiU)ry as we haw. 
If wc wanted it for oiii selves, or if we wanted to keep others 
from appropriating it for themselves, why did wc not take 
it ? W’e did not take it, but no sooner docs Germany make a 
step tow'auK the tcrrit(ay which w^c w ere cither loo lazy, too 
timid, or too stupid to annex, than t)iir l'V)reign Office is 
thrown into a ferment — our consuls and n prcscnlalivcs receive 
“urgent** instructions .sliiring them up into a state of mor- 
bid activity ; tlic German Juiicign Office is inundated with 
“notes,** categories, from Lord Granvibc on tlie subject 
of German colonization, and at last the extremity of 
audatity is readied when we ask an independent po\ver 
like Germany to acccj)t from England certain “ conditions ” 
which arc to accompany the German occupation of hitlierto 
unappropi iated territory. No wonder that Prince Bismarck 
expressed himself “ bitterly "^* to Sir Louis Malet respecting the 
incredible folly of Mr. Gladstone’s foreign policy. No ^vyondcr 
that Prince should decide on w^ashing his hands of 

an Engli.sh alliance and drawing clo.scr to Russia, and supporting 
Russian policy in Central Asia. Wc have done w>hat lay in us to 
drive^our natural ally into the arms of oUr “ dearest foe.” 

The great battle of Bengal Tenant-Right has beefn fought 
— and won — not to thc*cxtcnt we hoped for, not* altogether in 
the diicction we anticipated — but still won; for Ihe- battle 'of re- 
form like the battle of freedom, though baffled^oft is ever wop. 



The plea of the opposition was a plea for clclaj’’ and repuJ)lication. 
That plea has not been allowed. Wliat is to be done will be done 
at once, and this rcco^niiion by the Council of the necessity for 
prompt Ic^q^islation, is in itself a j^rcat victory for the* Govern- 
ment of B n^al. It is true that sc^nc piovi'^ions of the 
measure to which the Govc^iitfient of Ik^n^al attached j)eculiar 
importancCr-“On which it laid particular stress — have been 
cliiwnatcd from the Bill in the course of its pro<pess tin'ouj.di the' 
Select Committee. .This is be re^i^rcttcd, J)ut still what has been 

gained — in the direction of giving the ryoL some protection against 
arbitrary enhancement — some definite rights of occupancy — 
is a very great step in advance indeed. The net result has thus 
been admirably summed up by a writer in the Pioneer : — 
Whatever be the shortcomings of the lhil,it greatly strength- 
ens the legal rights of thj lyot. It gives liim occupancy-rights 
in all lands he holds on proof, that for the past twelve years, he 
has bad some land in the village. It fiiither presumes in his 
f^ivor in any dispute between him and his landloi d, ' that he has 
occupanc 3 ^-rights and re(piiics the landlord to prove the contrary. 

It prevents him contracting himself out of his riglit of 
occupancy. It prevents his rent being enhanced more frequently 
tiffin once every fifteen years. It sccuics his light to make 
improvements and to be compensated for them on ejection. It 
requires the landlord to sell up the holding in execution of a 
decree instead of proceeding to evict, and it stops the abuses of 
distraint by making it an impractic.d)ic process. As rcg<irds the 
tenant-at-will itconfeis on him a number of important riglits, 
the united effect of which will, in vciy many cn^cs, facilitate his 
acquisition of occupancy-rights* 

In his supplcmciU<iry speech on the I'eiiancy Act the Viceroy 
repudiated, with jusf indignation, the baseless and malevolent 
insinuation that the Bill had been hurried through the Council, 
because Lord Dufferin and the JMcmbers of the Council wanted 
to get away to Simla as soon as possible. The statement 
was not only* untrue, but curiously the reverse of the truth. 
The Vicero)^ as it happened, had dcfidcd not t|) leave Calcutta, 
for fully three wcgj:s, after the passing of the Bill. The Bill, 
as it waj brought before the Cmincil, the result of the 

labours* of the Select Committee* and every clause and section 
of the* measure had been examined, discu-sed, fought over, and 
sifted through*, grain by grain, before the Bill was submitted 
for a final decision .to the Supreme Council, and now tl»cre is 
on4y one final consideration which remains to be taken into 
account in connexion with the practical application of the 
provisions of the Rent Ibll. We are warned by the opponents 
of the' Bill that it wilT lead to a great immediate increase ot 
litigation ; so it was after Act X, and so it will be now that the. 
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greatest pleasure of modern reform 16 connexion with" land- 
tenure in this country l^s been passed into law. This is of 
course an evil, but then it is an evil which cannot be avoided, 
it must bd^frankly accepted and made, the best of, and it will 

find its own cure “ in thcblong result of time.” 

« 

The Repoit of the Committee appointed to enquir (5 into the 
sanitaiy condition of Calcutta was issued during the quarter, 
Mr. Cotton dissenting, as a matter of course- The Committee, 
with great judgment, refrained, as mu'ch as possible, from 
le-opening tlic weary and miserable controversy respecting the 
backslidings of the Municipal Commissioners. Summed up in a 
few words the case, as against the Commissioners, seems to 
stand thus. They w'cre somew'hat too careful of our pockets, 
and .*-omcwIiat too careless of our lives. The recommendations 
r)f the Committee embrace a great variety of minute and valuable 
practical suggestions in connexion with bustee-cleansing, tank 
filling, sew^cr-flusliing, and all other .sanitary measures and 
precautions for improving and maintaining the pubilc health 
of the city. There has been established in Calcutta a Society 
called the Health Society, consistiftg of a number of gentlemen 
interested in the great cause of public sanitation. Duriifg 
the quarter two admirable lectures were delivered in con- 
nexion with this Society, the one by Dr. Harvy, the other by Mr. 
Justice Cunningham. If these lectures have the effect, even in 
some degree, of awakening a general public interest in questions 
of sanitary science, they will do incalculable good, and as the 
promoter of this admirable Society, Mr. Cunningham has de- 
served well of the Calcutta community in the highest as well as 
in the most literal and emphatic sense of the word. In the pros- 
pectus of the Society, the sources of sickness and mortality in 
Calcutta hre summed up as follows ; — 

“ Those sources have been repeataily described by the officials whose 
task it has been to inspect the native town, and tite unvarying account 
given by one and all is, that the condition in which many thousands of the 
inhabitants of Calcutta arc constrained to live, beggars all desciiption, 
and would be incredible but for^lBe ocular demonstration which proves it. 
Masses of human ordure lying at the very tlirca^holds of the people’s 
houses large pools, where «very form of corruption pollutes the surrounding 
atmosphere, and a wat^r-supply from tanks and wells which has been 
described by the Government Analyst as about as pure as ordinary London 
sewage, are the main ch.iracterisiics of these miserable localities. It is 
here, as a rule, that the first cases of cholera occur, and heie that its 
ravagea are most extensive The inhabitants of these localities have not 
hitherto been allowed to participate in the advantages of the improvements 
which have been so gteat a blessing to the richer portions of the city. 
In the Suburbs the state of tiling is, at least,, equally deplorable. Most 
serious visitations of cholera and small >pox have avithrn the last feit years 
drawn the attention of the public to a state of things which, a)l are agreed, 
IS discreditable and dangerous, and the longer continuance of which cannot 
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be allewed. Much has, no doubt, already^been done, but the work of 
sanitation in Calcutta cannot be regarded as, in any salisfagtory sense, 
complete, until all parts^ of the Town an^ its Suburbs, rich and poor, 
ICuropean and Native, enjoy, to a like extent, the advantages as to consei- 
vancy, drainage and pure water-supply which are now, to ^large extent, 
monopolized by the licber classes/’ 

A somewhat acrimonionstiispuU ica^jecting the Kidderpore 
Dock Sdieme was suddenly added to the controversies 
(ijTthe quaiter. When the question came before the Bengal 
/ouncil, Mr, A. P. IV/cDounel summed, in a few lucid sentences, 
the pros and cons of the questions as far as we are able to under- 
stand them now. The objections to the scheme may be classed 
under two distinct heads, namely — financial and physical The 
financial objections, according to Mr. McDonnel, will not bear 
any close examination. Even if the trade of Calcutta does not 
develop beyond its present limits, the scheme, so we are assured 
•by Mr. McDonnel, cannot result in anything like a financial 
• failure. On a reasonable calculation of all future source of profit, 
the do€l<s, besides being an immense advantage to the shipping, 
must pay their way. The objections under the physical head 
deserve greater consideration. The Hooghly is what an Irishman 
*would call a “ contrairy river, and it may, one of these days, 
commit vagaries which will seriously interfere with the utility of 
the docks. Under these circumstances the only questionls how 
far can the scheme be considered a sound one, having regard to 
all the future possibilities and probabilities connected with it, and 
in answer to this question Mr. McDonnel finally decides in favor 
of the dock. On the other hand, Mr. Tremearne (whose 
admirable commercial letters in the Pioneer are attracting much 
attention) doubts very much whether tlie docks will be any real 
advantage to the shipping ; is certain they will be no advantage 
to the merchants, and enters into great detail in order to 
prove that the trade of Calcutta is on the decline now, and 
may be expected to decline further in the future, . 

By the \^ay, it may be noted that all these criticisms and 
objections to the Dock Scheme (however reasonable in theni* 
selves,) have been taken up aifd# placed bjpfore us somewhat 
late in the day.^ Tlie merchants of Calcutta were silent 
whch? they ought to have spdken, amd have suddenly become 
garrulous and clamourous wh&n garrulity and clamour can do 
very little .good. The land for the docks has actually been 
taken up, and a very large expenditure of public money has 
already been incurred. Tlie tramway, is in process of con- 
*struction, the • loan is in the market, and the final sanction of 
the Secretary of State to the recoiT\mendations of the Local 
Government has b^en obtained. Things had reached this stage 
of progress, in connexion with the scheme, Vhen the 
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merchants of Calcutta anu uicir representatives in the Press 
suddenly ^voke up as a bad dicam) and declared that 

the docks were not wanted and would, if persevered with, 
injure, ratl^r than serve the Port of Calcutta. At the next 
St. Andrews* dinner, the Chairman ought to propose the toast 
“Success to the Dock t Scheme ’* with the appropriate air 

Hey Johnnie Cope, are you waking yet ? ** 

Tiic Calcutta Volunteers were reviewed by V i^^v. 1 \jy VI u i - 
ing the quarter, and the*speech whiclP His Kxccllenc}^ address- 
ed to.the corps (on the occasion of the prize-distribution) was. 
certainly “ not in the common roll** of conventional orations 
delivered to meet the requirements of a conventional occasion. 
Lord Dufferin reminded his hearers, that he had always, both 
in England and in Canada, taken a deep interest in the volun- 
teer movement, and had exerted himself to promote the success 
and efficiency of volunteer-organizations. One of the first things 
he noticed, on the day of his ariival at Government House, was 
the splendid appearance of the Calcutta Volunteers. •'‘If the 
regular 'army was called to the front, he knew that he could rely 
on the Volunteers to come forward and take the place of the 
regulars in doing garrison duty throughout the counli*}’. 

The annual financial statement of the Government of India 
was published during the quaitcr. It is not very exhilarating 
reading. It is a case of mistaken again ; in the estimates for 
1884-85, we calculated on a surplus of ;^8 19,300, wlicrcas we 
have to face a deficit of £^ 16 , 200 . The cause of this unsatisfac- 
tory state of things is not far to seek. It is due to the depressed 
condition of trade. There has been some improvement in 
tea, hides, .skins, jute goods, (bags'), and sccd'i^ but in all our 
most import/mt exports in raw cotton, rice, wheat, sugar, raw 
jute, the decrease lias been steady^ and serious. This is the 
retrospect. The prospect is not much more cheering Sir 
Auckland Colvin presents it to us with some very** significant, 
not to say alarming, “ ifs.** He says — 

“ If, durir.g ilie ensuing year, we aie not called upon to submit to any 
material inci ease of expendilure, the ^estimates, basttl as they ar§ pn n 
very low rate of exchange find a vcyr moderate calculation as tb the 
revival of our trade, may,* I think, be trusted to bear the test of t^ial. 
Should trade revive or exchange become more favouiable, we shall have 
lesources ample 10 meet our estimated expendiluie. On the oilier hand, 
it IS impossible to say whether additional expenditure may not, in the 
course of ^he year, have to be provided for, exceeding the limits of any* 
addition which our revenues may reasonably hope to derive from the 
strengthening of our railway receints, or from the improvement in our 
exchange. To put it in other* words, heavily a 1 ^ we are weighted from 
the two caiis€5^ above indicated, there is no reasott why o'wr re«nuires 
should not fully suffice to meet all normal expendituie <juiing 1885-S6* 
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But if* nbnoimni expenditure, whether of a tMuporary or permanent kind, 
is forced upon us, our estimates, ^veii should they be stren^hened by a 
moie favourable coml)ination of exchange a^d trade, may very probably 
prove unequal to meet it. it is to be hoped that the 6nar»ciai prosperity, 
the good l)ai vests, and the undisturbed peace, which have gf late years 
been nccoided to us, will continue. But it is necessaty to state clearly 
ilie position in which, owing to the concurrence of a variety of unfavoiir- 
alde conditions, we find ouis^l\^s, placed, fn order that considerations 
wliich inevital)ly piesented themselves when the estimates were being 
fra^ned, may be fully explained to the public, and that we may not be 
charged, should difficulties increase upon us, with having taken too san- 
guine a view of our ^osi^ion. 

’ \Vc insert elsewhere in inis issue a very remarkable paper by 
Mr. A. P. Sinnett, on the Thcosophical Movement. It goes 
without saying that the Editor of this publication does not 
hold himself responsible for the opinions of his contributors, 
and that the pages of the are open to the discussion of 

.all questions of public interest, by competent authorities, with 
• no necessary requirement that the views of the writers should 
be in-, accordance with those of the Editor himself. Mr. 
Sinnett * eschews all direct reference to Madam Blavat2?lcy and 
the Coulombs and the recent scandals in Madras, and confines 
Jiimself to a defence and explanation of Theosophy as a religious 
movement, an cnquiiy after the truth — the sublime truth — wliich 
can alone throw any light on the mysteries of human existence 
and liuman destiny. The philosoply of Tlicosophy, although 
expressed, shall wc say disguised, in somewhat novel terminology, 
is certainly not new. It is as old as the Egyptians, and as modern 
as Tenny.son. The power of the soul (Mr, Siniiett gives us a 
veiy unsatisfactory definition of the .soul ) in certain stages of 
development, ‘‘ to strike through an electric medium of its own,” 
from liuman bein^ to liuman being, is, as wc understand it, the 
fundamental doctiine of Theosophy. But in this connexion 
Mr. Sinnett’s reiiccncc about Madam Blavatzky, is a little un- 
fortunate. Madam Blavalzl^’s miracles may have been very 
trivial and contemptible pieces of trickery in themselves, but 
relatively speaking, tliey were of great importance to Theoso- 
phists, as evidences to a question ^f fact, nijmcly, whether the 
Mishatmas did, or^lid not, condescend to communicate with their 
di&j/ics in the manner repi^scnted% by Madam Blavatzky’s 
broken saucers, pink letters,* and halves of cigarette papers. 
Mr.’Siniiett.will not deny that he attached a very definite im- 
portance lo these manifestations himself. Why, then, evade 
all discussion of the question as to whether they were •genuine 
^mcinifcstations'or not ? Whatever Mr. Sinnett may think, or 
pretend to think, to the contrary, the credit of Theosophy in 
India must stand qf fall with Mad am *BIavatzky, 

2isi McQxh 1885 . George A. Stacic 
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‘ POSTSCRIPT. 

W AR between England and Russia may now be regarded 
as all but inevitable. Russia has at last been brought 
to a full stop. She must fight or retreat. If she elects to 
fight it is, perhaps, as well for us that it should be so. She has 
everything to gain and we everything to lose by further* delay, 
assuming that delay will only be employed in preparation 
on both sides. There can be very little doubt of the fac^ 
that Russia has, for the time being, been taken by surprise. 
She calculated too surely and too often on Mr. Gladstone’s 
forbearance and the influence of Radical unpatriotic imbecility 
on the policy of our Government. She has now to confront 
something very different from a weak and vacillating ministry, 
namely, a united and determined people. * 

G. A. Stack. 


2 ^th March 1885. 



SUMMARY OF ANNUAL REPORTS FOR 1883-84. 

Land Revenue Administration of the Lozoer Provinces^ 1883-84. 

T he year opened with an arrears land-revenue demand of 
Rupees 20,40,300.* The current demand amounted to 
Rupees 3*79»39>887 under the different classes. The total de- 
mand current, and arrear realizable, in 1883-84, was Rupees 
3.99,38,487, or nearly fotSr crorcs of Rupees collections. Of 
the total demand arrear and current amounting to Rupees 
3>99»8o,i87, the collections amounted to Rupees 3.75,94,546 
or 90‘03 per cent, on the demand. Of this sum Rupees 16,17,847 
were on account of arrears, and Rupees 3,59,76,697 on account 
of the current demand. 

The percentage of collections was, on the current demand, 
•94*5, the percentage of arrear collections being 79’2. Both 
•percentages are below the corresponding percentage of the 
previoua.year. 

Report on the Revenue Administration of the Pnnjanb and its 
• Dependencies^ for 1 88 3 -84. 

F inancially the year was an unfortunate one for land- 
revenue in this part of India,* The total collections for 
fixed, fluctuating, and miscellaneous land-revenue, including 
tribute, amounted to Rupees 2,08,72,506, or Rupees 1,19,577 
less than in the previous year, which, in its turn, was worse than 
its predeccs.sor. These unwelcome results are due to the 
large amount of fixed revenue suspended or otherwise in 
balance, and to the failure of some of the inundation lands in 
the south-west, owmg to the short ran fall. The takari advan- 
ces made for land improvement during the year,* amounted 
to Rupees 3,75 777, or more^han a lakh of Rupees in excess of 
the expenditure of the year before. Great care has been taken 
for some yeats past to improve the standard of efficiency among 
Patwarics and Kanungocs. 

^ _ 

Report on the Administration of Vhe Li^nse Tax in Bengal^ for 

1885-S4. • • 

O UT of a total number of 248,128 villages in the province, 
27,067, including 617 streets in Calcutta, were visited by 
die assessing officers, against 27,081 visited in the preceding year. 
Of the villages* visited 26,562 were found to contain assesees 
against 26,814 in tlip previous year. After exclusion of 
double entries, and allowing for revision of the lists by collectors, 
the gross nuinbei of persons assessed is shown to be 77,613. 

59 
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Of these 5,999 were exempted on objeetjon, and 321 on appeal 
leaving 71^,293 persons on the list on the 30th June 1884, as 
compared with 69,841 in 1^82-83. If the population of Bengal 
is taken at 66j^ millions, one person in every 932 paid the 
tax, the average incidence being rupee i to every 45 persons, as^ 
compared with rupee i to every 46 persons in the previous year.* 
If Calcutta be excluded, *the average incidence was rupee i to 
every 63 persons, as compared with rupee i to 64 persons in 
1882-83. As compared with 8S2-83, there was an increase 
in the gross demand amounting to Rypees 6,890 ; there was a 
decrease of Rupees 23,045 in the gross amount, resulting before 
realization, and of Rupees 9765 in the amount refunded. As ' 
regards the attitude of the peoi)le towards the license-tax, the 
Lieutenant-Governor has little to add to the remarks recorded in 
previous resolutions. Since 1880 the tax has affected only a 
small fraction of the people. Those who have to pay have 
arrived at some degree of certainty as to their lawful liability, , 
and look upon it as an inseparable item of expenditure connected , 
with their trade or business. 


Sea-Borne Foreign Trade of British India, 1883-84. 

^T^IIIS trade shows a steady increase ; the trade of the past» 
X year has been greater than that of 1882-83 by 4 57 per cent. 
The value of the imports of last year was in excess of that 
of the previous year by 3*35 per cent. ; that of the exports 
by S‘49 cent. Out of the whole 257J4 lakhs which represent 
the value of the imports, not so much as lakhs were shipped 
to India from places not within the United Kingdom. Of the 
whole trade between the United Kingdom and India, no less 
than 87*85 per cent, was conveyed lust year through the Canal, 
leaving less than 12^ per cent, to be brought* round the Cape. 
The perceiftage of steam tonnage to the total tonnage, was 
in 1881-82, 62 per cent, in 1882-8^, 58 per cent, and 63 per 
cent, in the last year. In 1882-83 the drawings of the Secretary 
of State amounted to Rs. 15,120,521 at an averagc?rate of Ex- 
change of IS. 7*52^. In 1883-84 the drawings amounted to 
Rs. 1,75,99,805 at ah average rate of is. 7‘53^/.^ More than four- 
fifths of the imports wjrc recejived from England, Chiu^.and 
Australia. * 


Report on the Muniefal Taxation and Expenditure in the Lower 
, Provinces of Bengal, 1883-84. 

T he total expenditure from the general fund is shown to^ 
be Rupees I9,65,?65. To this should be added the 
ourth instalment of payment to tlie reservf or sinking fund 
amounting to Rupees 32,498, which was not paid until April, 
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but was due for the yeir 1883-84. This would raise the ex- 
penditure to Rupees 1,99,763. Thc| total expendifure of the 
year from the j:^encral fund exceeded the receipts by Rupees 
50,003, instead of by Rupees 3,06,863 as provided* for in the 
budget, and fell short of the amount J^upce.s (22,66,863) pro- 
vided in the budget by K^ij^es 2,69, idb. Of this decrease up- 
wardvs of pne lakh of Rupees was on account of the expen- 
diture on bustce improvement, which fell largely short of the 
estimate — pleasant reading thi.s. The J^ieutenant-Governor is 
careful not to re-opeft the Dustee controversy in this report. If 
.the work of cleansing the Calcutta bustees was not done as 
thoroughly, or as extensively as it might have been dune, yet 
some very good results were obtained in this direction : — 


The report showed th.it iheie .nre 124 bustees, with 1 total area of 1.582 
bighas, in the north of Calcutt.i. The special establishment sanctioned 
during 1SS2-S3 for the cleansing of biislee==, consisted of 2co scavengers, 
•called dhangurs, with 32 caits and 12 peons, under two Inspectors, assisteil 
• by one sircar each. They commenced their woik in the north of the 
Town, a2\d cleansed 72 buitec'^, coveiing an area of 1,270 bigha«, which 
weie ihen*placed under a peimancnt staff of 156 dhangnrs. Th« work 
thus done consisted of the lemoval of accumulations of refuse which was 
buried in holes and ditches and covered over with eaith, tne levelling of 
4he surface, and tlic filling un of small ponds and hollows. In this way 
the whole of the bustees in Wards 4 and 8, and the greater pait of those 
in Waids 2, 3, 6 and 9, were thoroughly cleansed, and a leguiar staff 
assigned to them to provide for their conservancy in the futine. Exclusive 
of the bustees so treated, it seems that an area of 952 bighas lemaincd 
outside the operations of the special esiabli-hmcnt. It is explained that 
nearly the whole of this atca was cleansed for the time by an e.Ktra estab- 
lishmcnt while the Exhibition wa*. open, but the woik done was not suffi- 
cieully thorough to admit of its being placed under permanent conseivancy 
arrangements/^ 


Piibifc Instruction ; Bcngai^ 18S3-84. 
general educational rccoid for the last year is a 
X somewhat disappointiifg one. The increase in schools 
lias fallen fjom 10,809 to 1,369, and in pupils fiom 2,04,447 to 
81,517. The expendilure from all sources was 7S,S^<^Oc> in 
1882-83, as against 74,83,000 hi. 1883-84. » The number of 
Government Colleges rose, from 12 to 13, the number of aided 
and n<iaided Colleges remaining the ^me. The number of 
College Students declined from*2,900 to 2,^26 ; th% loss in Gov- 
ernnient Colleges being 87, and in aided Colleges 238. This 
marked decrease in the number, under the head of aided 
Colleges, is due to the loss of 237 pupils sustained 'by the 
General Assembly’s Institution. In all 1,280 candidates went up 
for the First Arts Exarnination. Of thqse 595 passed, a very good 
propprtion indeed. 441* candidates went up for the B. A Examina- 
tion, and 205 passed, 71 candidates went up for the M. A. Degree, 
46 for honors,! cyid 25 for the ordinary degree. 35 former 
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anti 19 of the latter were successful. Iti all 2,361 candiclates 
went up for the Entrance, jand of these 1,265 passed. On the 
whole, the results of the examinations were very satisfactory. 
Female edfication has made some procfress. Tlic number of 
schools rose from 1,398 i(\ 1,785, and pupils from 27,4cS5 to 32,167, 
In connexion with priiiftary cducaiicyi, Mr. Croft offers some 
very practical and very valuable suggestions ^ 


“TaUinfj the whole group of questions arising out of the changed coritii- 
tions of primary education ^iii Bengal, ihe^ Director'* proposals may be 
summed up thus — * * 

(/)— To revise the course of instruction in both grades of primary ^ 
schools, so as to make it more practically useful to the classes 
for whom it is designed. 

(«)— Fix the pay of the niasteis of upper primary schools at from 
Rs. 4 to Rs. 6 a month, and in course of time, raising it fiom 
Rs. 5 10 Rs. 8. 

(m)— To lay down definite standards for rewards below the standard 
of the lower primaiy scholarship. 

(fv)— To make the use of primed books obligatory in aided schools. ‘ . 

(v) — To requiie, from eveiy school seeking a reward, that jt shall 
, produce at least ten boys, shall have been in existence for ten 
months, and shall bring to the ulacc of examination, attendance 
and inspection registers properly kept. 

** All of these suggestions are in accordance with the principle laid dowiv 
In the Resolution on last year's report, that the “consolidation and improve- 
ment of existing institutions shouy now be the main object of the local 
rfficers,'* and they will tend to iniioduce a uniform system which will enable 
future progress to be gauged by definite tests. But while the Lieutenanl- 
(lovernor here expi esses his general concuirence m them, he wishes 
to see, in a separate form, the financial effect of the second lecommendaiton 
before finally approving it.” 


Rail-Borne Traffic of Bengal, 

T here appears to have been a someWhat serious falling 
off the rail-borne traffic of Bengal. The returns 
for the quarter ending la.st September constitute very depressing 
reading, but the traffic has since shown symptoms of recovery. 
The gross weight of traffic earned during the quarter ending 
September 301 h, w^s 39*64 pqr. cent, below that of the corres- 
ponding quarter of the previous yjcar. Invthe import traffic 
the falling off* was so niRch as #18,35,683 maunds or 43*33 per 
cent., and in tke export trade ii;2o,832 or 3477 per cent. More 
than five-sixths of the decrease in the import h‘ade was due to 
the decline in the wheat trade, which fell off from 24,73,1^9 
maundfi to 9,08,131 maunds. The other articles, which showed 
a marked decrease, were linseed, mustard-seed and other oil- 
seeds. In the export trade the decrease was chiefiy in iron 
and rice. The report is a sort of official Version of an “ orrible 
tale wc have to tell."' 
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Report of the External Trade of Bengal zvith Nepal y Sikhinty and 
B fin tan y Jor 1883-8^. * 


T he total value of the traffic registered amounted to 
Rupees 1,48,71,315 against Rupees 1,45,16,873 in 1882-83, 
and Rupees i, 45»^-.943 1881-82. The gross value of the 

trade during 1883-84 wrws •2*44 per cent, in excess of the 
figures of ‘the preceding year, and 2*12 per cent, over those of 
18S1-82, The import trade, however, shows a material falling 
off, the figures foi**thq past, year being cS-46 and 7*84 per cent, 
below those of the two previous years respectively. 

* It is difficult to understand how our trade with Nipal could 
be expected to flourisli or increase. Let us see what our district 
officers have to say on the Customs administration of the Nepalese 
Government : — 


“The Nepalese Government mnintains no regular Custom House, 

. and die imposts are levied on the farming system, .\long 

, Ajicttcy employ eil the frontier of the Chumpaiun district, it is said that ia ' 
fnr the coiieuticni of gonie places thc taxes aic farmed, while in some places 
I le uupo they aie held khas. The Collector of Moznffeipoie 

writes: “The imports in question are levied by thikadais, who are 

said to take annual faims of them ftom the Chowdhnes, and these Chow- 
dhries are said to be ’ suboidin.ite to an officer known as Captain.^’ The 
toliector of Duibhanga wns infoiined that the farms along the fiontier 
of his district weie all di-^poscd of from head quaiteis (Khaimandoo), 
and that die local ‘ Sooba ^ had not cven*to keep an eye on the farmers 
for the pievention of anv malpractices that they mij^ht be inclined to com- 
mit. The Disiiict Officer of Dhagulpoic states, that the fainter of the 
sayer mehal, who is a Ibitish subject, has to bid every year for the 
mehal, and he again sub-lets to highest biddeis. The sayer mehal includes, 
besides the collection of import and expoit duties, the market-dues of all 
hias in the four pergunnah?, and phitlkary and a tax on hides. He has 
sub-lessees under him, but his name alone appears in the Nepal Government 
hooks, and he is solely icsponsible to the Napalese Government. His 
le.nse gives him audioi^ty to levy maiket-dues. <S:c., only from the revenue- 
paying villages The lakhiinjdars of the revenue-free village? make their 
own arrangements as regauis saver dues.’' The agency employed by the 
Nepalese Government in tlie Mining District of Nepal (maiching with 
the clistrict of Pmncald, and along the border of the Darjeeling District, 
is not paiiiculaized in the local repot ts.” 


Report on the Administration the %Cnsto?ns ""Department of 
Bengal y for 1883-84* • 

'T'HE grpss *and net Cu.stoms revenue collected in Bengal 
1 on all articles in 1883-84? was 2,04,87,365 as against 
2,06,50,647 in 1882-83. The decline is chiefly due to the 
of falling off Rupees 64,479 in the salt duty, and of Rupees 
1.40,473 in tlie export duly on rice. T^hc reduced export of the 
latter article was tli^ natural consequence of a short crop, and . 
the same cause has probably tended to defer the gradual 
increase in thy consumption of salt. Import duties, exclusive 
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of §alt, show a small increase of Rupees 26.572 or r8 per cent, 
due to larger collection^ under the heads of liquor, arms and 
ammunition. Looking to the returns for the several ports, it will 
be seen iSiat Calcutta has fallen by 2 per cent., while that of 
the imports has risen in yarying proportions, ‘ 

The total value of the importc #ntd Bengal, exclusive of 
Government transactions, rose from Rupees 28,37,25,812 to 
Rupees 3006,49,292. Tiie rise was most marked in forogin 
merchandise, where itr exceeded ope crore* and thirty-seven 
lakhs. 


The value of the export trade of the year was Rupees 
43 - 5 ^> 07 . 096 . against Rupees 42,4665.199 in 1882-83, in the 
foreign trade exports rose in value from Rui^ees 3443,30,483' 
to Rupees 36,21,33,528. The total coasting trade exports show 
a decline from Rupees S03 34716 to Rupees 7,34.73.568 owing 
to the reduced exports of Indian produce cind to small ship- 
ments of silver to ports in British Burmah On the other hand,* 
this was a considerable increase in the export of f neign incrchan- 
disc. such as c<*tton twist and yam to Madias, and piece-goods to 
British Buunah. 


Report OR the Caronpore, Experimental Farvi^ 1883-84. 

E xperiments were carried on (within the limits of the 
farm) under almo.st every head c>f possible agricultural 
improvement : improved implements, irrigation, deep-ploughing, 
silos, green .soiling, and the general result was most .satis- 
factory. But the conservative .spiiit of tlie Indian agriculturist 
is a terrible obstacle to agricultural improvement. Mr. Sineaton 
says : — 

“ I would •remaik, in conclusion, that in the past five years during which 
the farm has been carried on, certain piaciical iinprovemenis in the manner 
of treating the soil, in the kind of iiuj5iun]ent.s used, and in rotation of 
crops, appear to have been completely established, but these interesting 
and important improvements have, for very obvious iea.sons*not gone veiy^ 
far beyond the four corners of ih^ farm itself. 'Ihey have not reached 
the mass of cujtivatorl for whom 6iey are intended, and for whom they 
may be of very great value indeed. Such siin|lk: and inexpensive im- 
provements as green soiling mith hemp, manuring with brick-kiln vrefuso, 
deep-ploughing, iuUivation of wheat ifi ridges after lucerne, the siniple and 
efficieftt Duplex plough®, are of very real agricultural importance. Dffbits 
should now be made to disseminate far and wiue a correct* knowledge r f 
these improvements and to obtain, by every possible means, their adoption 
by the 4nass of cultivators. The money spent in tlie experiments of the 
past live years will have been absolutely wasted unless effectual means be 
now taken, and money spent in inducing the cultivator to appropriate the 
results and put them in prspctice on his land* Neither pains nor money 
should bo udged.’* ^ 
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. Narrative of a frmn Heraut to Khiva, Moscow, afui St^ 

Petersburgh, hy Captain James Abbott : W. H. Allen & Co., 
Waterloo Place, London. 

T his book has already gone through a third edition, and 
we believe that a fourth is on the eve of publication. It 
is a most important contribution to Central Asian liteiature, 
a literature growing in extent, importance and general popular 
interest with every step of tlie Russian advance towards our 
'Indian frontier. It is a little unfortunate that Captain Abbott 
should ct>iTimcncc his narrative at tlie period of his departure from 
Heraut in 1839. Khiva and the kingdom of Khaurism, the 
scene of his journey and atlventures, have gone from us beyond 
mil hope of rccoveiy, but Heiaut has not yet fallen into the 
hands of the Russians. For the moment public interest centres 
round Heraut and its defences, and*it is also curious and unfor- 
tunate that Mr. Marvin’s otherwise admirable compilation, 
contains a very meagre account of Heraut. But apart from any 
[)olilical importance which it possesses at the present time, 
Captain Abbott’s narrative is very well worth reading indeed. 

Me is a most graphic writer, and a born explorer : patient, 
adventurous, keen-witted ; a man who fulfilled the danger- 
ous and delicate mission entrusted to him in tiie most faithful 
and thorough manner possible. He is no hater of the 
Russians. On the contrary, what he saw of the Russian people, 
seems to have created a very favorable impression on his 
mind. In the preface to the 3rd edition (written this year 
‘1884), Captain Abbott brings his impressions of the Russian 
advance on India, as it were, up tef date. Hi says ; — 

“ She is now mistress of Askabad. Merv^ of Sumikund ; Hokhara is 
n Russian dependeircy. We have presented to her the ay-inip6itant pott 
of Bdioum, in th^ Euxine, the acquisition of \^ich alone she deemed 
cheap at the expense of the last Riis^o-Tuikish War: for without it her 
march on India was crippled. We have* allowed, nay, encouraged her, 
despite all piudential considerations, and in defiance of a ihousaiid warn- 
ings, to ovei pass, the natural, almost insuperable, bariier that guaided 


• A dozen alert Engltshmen, with the hearty co-operation of the Toor- 
cumuns, might have frustrated all four expeditions, if allowed by our 
Government to |ct. 
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India, and tP establish herself within our outer and most important line 
of works. To build at Cabi^, by Afghaun hands, with Russian gold, 
fortified barracks for sixteen thousand men, which her troops can, at any 
time and unknown to us, enter whenever it suits lier to advance ; and the 
Afghauns, our natural allies, we have made our bitterest enemies. WhaH 
steps do we pm pose, to I eme<jy (if possible) our past stumbling policy, or 
fanatic contempt of ail rational precnutio*?* The case is urgent for any 
misunderstanding in Europe may precipitate matters on our Indian frontier, 
where Russia, piloted by the Afghaun nation, wlio will keep open for |^er 
the passes, is waiting, and will lo.se not an hour iu her advance, beyond 
the moment, not of a declarAiion, but of the probalvlity'of hosUliiies. • 

Is the British Lion prepared (as the Russians boastingly assert) to 
crouch and lick the feet of the Great White Emperor, and implore his 
])erinission to live? or is there still some red l)lood left in his pampered 
arteries ? If there be, it behoves him by watchfulness and promptitude 
to atone for his past tiance under the intlnence of Russian mcsmei ism, 
to be up and alert in rendering the line of battle he may select infiangible 
to the assault of a |X)vveiful aiul disciplined army. It will never do to 
lemain wavering in the choice of that line, wiiether Hcraut. or Candahar, 
or the Afghani! passes. For alieady h.is Russia picpaicd in detail her 
plan of opeiations f)r each alternative, ami any nniead!nc-**s on our part 
means Jneparable damage to ourselves, and to the two liundie^l 'millions 
whom we arc sworn to piotect.'^ 

These are weighty words from an impartial, well-informed, 
and trustworthy aulhority. • 


The Ordinances of Mann. Translated front the Sanskrit with 
an Introduction, By the lato Artluir ("okc Burnell, JMi. 1 )., 
C. 1 . E, C<')mpletcd and Edited by Edward \V. Mupkiii.s, 
Ph. D,of Columbian Collc^^c, N. Y. London: Triinbcr ^ 
Co., Lud^ate Hill. 1884. 

T hough the so-callcd **Laws of Manu ” have, in the 
light of modern ciitici.sm, ceased to pc\sscss for tlie histo- 
rian or the philosopher the supreme value that was once 
attached to them, the hold they have obtained on the popular 
imagination, and the paramount inllucncc tliey have excrci.scd 
on legislation and on the decisions of the Indian Courts, have 
inve.sted them with a practical importance which nothing but 
a complete codification of Hindu law case altogether super- 
sede. A new translation of the Mdnalsia-Dharma-Sistra, 
based on the ampler knowledge *<jf the pre.sent day, must Vliere- 
fore necessarii}' be a* work of high practical iitilit3% and. wo 
could hardly have a worthier memorial of the late Dr. Burnell 
than the volume before us. 

Of the translation, which is Based mainly on tlic text 
Kuttuka, somewhat more than half had been complcied when 
lie died. For the rest, commencing frpm Lecture VIII, 16, 


As we saw her act during the last Russu-Tuikiill War* 
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the public are indebted to Dr. Hopkins, who is also t^sponsible 
for a number of corrections which Dr.*Burnell might have been 
expected to make had he lived, and for a large portion of the 
OOtes to the earlier part of the text. 

To the translation is prefixed an intiyduction by Dr. Burnell, 
obviously incomplete, coiitjfining a dissertation on the real 
nature and history of the original, and a criticism of its value as 
an^authority. 

It has been lon^ sii^cc ascertained that wot only is theManabah- 
Dharma-Sastra not by Manu, if any such person ever existed, 
'but it is merely a metrical recension of an older prose treatise, 
in all probability the Dharma-Sastra of tlie Manavas, one 
of the branches of the Maitiayana School of the Black Yajur 
Veda. So far Dr. Burnell is in agreement with Weber, Max 
Muller and other Sanskritists. Whether the further attempt 
• made by him to fix llic date of the work, which he considdrs 
• to have been almost certainly composed about 500 A. D., under 
the Ciilukya sovereign, Gulakcci, at Kalyarapuii in the Dekkan, 
is conclusive, may be doubted. To us the evidence af)pears 
largely hypothetical. That, as he supposes, it was a popular 
^vork, intended for the use of Rajas and similar persons, and 
not for Brahmans, appcais piobablc from the comparative sim- 
plicity of the language. ^ • 

As to the authority of the Manaha-Sastra, it was merely one 
of a large number of similar woiks, used as guides by those 
who adminislcicd the laws, but in no sense entitled to be 
regarded as codes pi omulgated by sovereign authority. 

One of the results of the misunderstanding whicli has assign- 
ed *lo it a ])ara mount value, has been to subject the non-Brah- 
minical and even non-Aryan tribes to gioss injustice by 
systematically igiuVing their local and peculiar laws.. 

Instead, moreover, of making any attempt to use the text 
critically, the Coiiits and hiwycrs have relied blindly on the 
very imperfect translation of Sir William Joucs. 


The.Sankhya Aphonsvts ^of Kgpila, 'iwth Ilhisirative Extracts 
frmn the Comihcniarics. Trrmslatcd by James R. Ballantyne, 
DL.D., late Principal of the Benares College. Third Edition. 
London : Triibncr & Co., Ludgate Hill. 1885. 

A S Dr. Hall informs the reader in his preface, thte work 
is an amended reprint of three volumes, published thirty 
years ago, by Dr. Ballantyne, and followed, some ten ‘years 
lutef, by an abridg(ynent which has since become very scarce. 

Some of the amendments now introduced have been adopted 
by the Editoj [rom the abridgement, and, of the remainder, the 
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greater portioij. had been independently submitted to^ and 
approved ^by Dr. Ballan/yiie. Other renderings, which have 
subsequently suggested themselves to Dr. Hall, have been 
embodied foot-notes, and numerous variants of the aphorisms, 
derived from accessible commentaries, arc also given. * 

The work displays a \^st expendjti^re of labour and^scholar- 
ship for which students of Hindoo philosophy liave every 
reason to be grateful to Dr. Hall and the publishers ; but it#ij», 
perhaps, open to quc5^tion, whether the original is worth the 
sacrifice it must have entailed on botlT, ^ 


Po7veIU Indian Trust Act. Higginbotham & Co., Madras. 

A CAPITAL, popular treatise on a most important branch 
of law. There arc certain departments of law in con- 
nection with which every man ought, to a certain extent at least, 
be his own lawyer. I^orcmost among these arc all the legal pro-* 
visions^ relating to wills and trusts. I\Ir. rowcll lias doiK; admir- 
able service to the public in placing before it in a biief, yet clear 
and masterly manner, all the duties and liabilities connected 
with all forms of public and private trust. • 


Biilandshahr, or Sketches of an Indian District : Social^ Histor- 
cal, and Architectural. By 1'. S. Growsc. 

A lmost the whole of this work has appeared before, partly 
in the Journal of the Asiatic Society, and partly in our 
columns. Mr. Growsc has done well in bringing together *his 
separate papers. The rc.sult is an interesting and liandsomc 
volume. An account of the district and its history is given, 
but the main purpose of the book is a protest against the Public 
Works Department. Mr. Growsc becomes quite eloquent over 
its iniquities. Its work is expensive, out of harmony with 
Indian circumstances, and its taste in architecture is atrocious. 
The work could be «*done cheaper and better by Native local 
agencies. Such is Mr. Giowsc’s cli^irgc, ailrf who that com- 
pares one of the beautifuFphotogVaphs in the booji of recent viative 
architecture w^th a P -W. D. tutcherry can quite gainsay his 
arguments ? But apart from its controversial side, the book 
is most interesting as a record that there is still hope of native 
archtte<?ture. 
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A Fly* on the Wheel, oi^ ho7V I %elpc(( to goimn India. By 
Colonel Thomas Lcwin. W. H. Allen & Co.^ Watcil^o Place: 
London. 

P RESSURE on our space compels us to postpone, until 
next issue, a detailed notice of this most interesting and 
instructive book. Colonel Lewin owifc the pen of a ready 
and graphic writer. IhV experiences in India were full of 
adventure, incident and variety, and his descriptions of the 
wild, tribes on our Lusliai frontier are as good in their way 
•as anything that the author*of the Great * Lone Land has ever 
given us. 


VERNACULAR LITERATURE. 

Alisarajdtri Bdugali, By S\'amalal Mitra. Printed by Matu- 
inohaii Rakshit at the Sadharan Brahma Samaj Press, 

• 8i, Baranasi Gliosh’s Street, and Published by Adityakumdr 
• Ch’atterji, B. A., Head Master, Bethune School, Calcutta, 

1291 S. 

author of this work, a Bengali gentleman, went to 
± P-gypt in 1882, as a clerk in the Transport Department, 
wnnected with the Indian Contingent, which was despatched 
fiom this country in that year to fight Arabi Pacha. He writes 
chiefly about the war, and in an incidental manner about what 
he did and saw during Ins brief stay with the Indian aimy in’ 
l^gypt. His description of the war is vigorous and graphic. 
He praises very highly the valour and skill which were dis- 
played by the luiglish Generals in the campaign, and admires 
again and again the courage and energy with which both Eng- 
lish and Indian soldiers fought in it. He is, however, strongly 
opposed to the pcJicy of the war which he describes as a war 
against the freedom of the P-gyptian people. He* expresses 
warin sympathy with Arabi J\acha, whom he regards as the 
leader of the truly national party in the war, and he is almost 
vehement in his denunciation of the part played by England in 
the war. It was a shame, says he, that war which England 
fought against the Egyptian peopld and the^ freedom. They 
were ^ a gloiious Band of •hcrojs and natriots, that Arabi and 
his companions, whom freedom-joving England y shamelessly 
drove out of Egypt. The following translated extract con- 
tains a description of the country around Cairo on the day 
following the capture of TcI-el-Kebir ; — ^ 

♦ In some plapes, soldiers plundered as they strolled along 
the roads exhausted by the operations of the war ; in some places 
soldiers, inflamed witJi pride, maltieated helpless Egyptian 
women j in some places,, impelled by ungovernable greed of gold, 

b 
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soldiers with drawn swords in their hands plundered panic-etruck 

householf^ ; in some places hungry and thirsty wayfarers, assum- 
ing frowning appearances, filled their stomachs with morsels 
of food ^Hatched from the hands of the \vcak. Whichever 
way you turned your eye, Eg>^pt was full of such fearful sights 
"as these. The village^ wcie full of the heart-rending wailings 
and screams of the young, the old,tnxl the women. I travelled 
on in the direction of Cairo, witnessing everywhere i?uch fcaiful 
sights as these. There was no knowing how the men dispei*scd 
themselves in different diiectioiis after the* iight. My com- 
panions had gone away, leaving me behind ; and armed with 
weapons, 1 was riiling alone. For three dajs I had got no 

food ; one day only I had eaten a few’ dates fiom some road- 

side trees, and what lemaincd of our provisions after the fight. 
On the second day 1 got no ff^od, and simply slaked my thirst 
with the muddy water of the KhaL This was the thiid day, 

and I had yet obtained no food. The sun had passed the 

meridian, and yet no village or human abode was to be seen. My 
hoise was exhau.stcd with fasting and continuous ^travelling 
over sandy loads, so much so, that it seemed, it pained it to ad- 
vance one step more. 1 was also enormously himgiy ; 1 fell 
restless, and my life seemed to be on the point of exlinctiop. 
My eyes, at intervals, began to close of themselves, and my last 
moment seemed not far di.sUunt 1 icmaincd for some moments 
in an absolutely .senseless condition. 

On rc-opcihng my eyes, I found that my horse had an ived 
neai*a gicen plot of ground, with its biidlc, which was no longer 
in my hand, hanging loscly from its neck. I soon cntcicd a 
small village, whose miserable condition pained my heart. /I'lic 
trees in the village, with their fiuits and flowers, torn or 
plucked, looked beaten and stiipped^ and th(j houses were without 
men and cattle. Beautiful ai tides lay scattered all round half 
broken or broken into small pieces ; and every object gave evidence 
of the oppressors’ fearful opprcssicfln. Slowly I lodc from one end 
of the village to another, but it seemed not that llifre was there 
a single living soul. Tlie hope which the sight of the village liad 
awakened in my inind gave w&y to disappointment, and 1 began 
to reflect .seriously on my condition.* The little stiength which I 
I)ad felt in my limbs af the pi<5.spcct of at last,getling sotVitthing 
to eat again deserted me. At rtiis time I an indistinct 

and not veiy distant sound, which told me of the presence of 
man, and full of delight, I cast anxious and expectant glances 
arounfl. What I saw my pen is not strong enough to recoi^, 
and my" longue becomes paralysed to relate. 1* saw a hclpl^s 
and pale-faced Egyptiiyi girl screaming for the fear of losing 
her chastity the hands of a cruel and cawardly hite soldier. 
How luleousl)' she imt)lorcd and entreated the fiend in her 
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own vernacular ! But blinded completely by Ills beastly pas- 
sion, the heartless wretch listened rjpt at all to tfte heart- 
reiulincf cries of the unfortunate girl. On the contrary, break- 
ing forth into demoniac laughter, he threw his arift forcibly 
rrtuiKl the lady’s waist and strove to jiut her down. I saw, 
this fearful sight from a distayce, and feTt at once the strength 
of a hero* in my almost lifeless body, in the body which hunger 
hact brought to the point of prostration. In a trice I drove 
my horse in the dw'eclion of that girl, pn seeing me coming 
so suddenly to the rescue oT the poor girl, the wretched man 
feeling disappointed and alarmed, quickly fled away. Instant- 
13', I aliglited from my horse in one bound, and in the twinkle 
of an eye stood at the lad3'\s side. I cannot describe how 
tile lad3\ taking hold of my right hand, and in a voice which 
was almost choked with jo}’, exprcs.scd her thanks to me in 
her own vernacular. Jo\' seemed bursting out of her large 
eyes -and out of those checks down which tear-diops were 
rolling. I understood not a single word of hers. A few mo- 
ments halt hardly pnssed when the re.sciicd girl, intimatirag to 
me to follow her, went along a narrow patli. and soon arrived 
at the door of a house in fiont of which was a small garden, 
afld entreated me with giatcfiil c\x‘s to enter into it. I followed 
her VN ithin ithoiit fear or he.sitatioii. Leaving me in the open 
compouiul of the liousc, she entcicd*into it with lightning rapi- 
dil3^ I waited for some moments reflecting on the .sad occur- 
rences I had belield, and then an Eg3’plian youth came out^nd 
taking me hy the hand, conducted me within the Iiouse. On going 
there, I found the hou.sehoUl furniture and utensils Cx>nfusedly 
casttibout, an elderly Eg3'ptian couple filling a wooden bffx 
with the best clothes and jewels of the famil)^ and a 3 oung girl 
standing near them.* They wcic prcpaiing to leave their house* 
and fly to some .safe place. Tlicy all eagerly wclcoined me as- 
I entered, in words which m^ant something like this — May 
A//a/i make you happy, may 1 le bless you with prosperity in 
all mattcr.s, db 3’'ou take 3'oiir scat in this humble abode ! ** 
On my taking my scat on the wooden stooj on which they 
were sitting, tlic3^ ^vcpiesscd to me tlicir delight and gratitude 
in a incUincr which^ baffles description, *ind addressed me in 
sf>me such style is this—** What is your name ? AVc are your 
.serv'ants ; do you Accept our worship,” &c. 1 hc3' soon perceived 
that I was scircly in need of creature comforts, and at once 
placed before me their coai.se bread, some cooked vegetables, and 
dmes, and a jug. full of cool di inking water. I eagerly joined 
them in the repast, which, although it consisted of’ very coarse 
bread and vegetables cooked to suit tastes very different from 
my own, infUsed new strength into my almost lifeless body. 
That repast gaj’C me a delight and a satisfaction which 1 have 
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not felt any other occasion in my life. Perhaps it is not 
given to even wealthy. rukrs of men to enjoy such delight and 
satisfaction. I took a short repose after the repast during 
which thelTamily were engaged in completing their prepara- 
•tions for flight. . * • I fell into a ishort slumber, and o^i 
waking from it, found my horse fully stuffed with fodder and 
trampling upon the remains of its feast. The famiiy, whh all 
their arrangements for flight completed, were awaiting, ki a 
spirit of devout hospitality, my awaking from sleep. A camel 
stood there with the family baggage on its back and four 
handsome horses, fully equipped, were waiting to carry them 
away. The people of Egypt consider hospitality a very 
noble virtue. If their bitterest enemies "seek protection in their 
homes, they cast aside all ideas of revenge and serve them 
with all their might. When the time for leave-taking arrived, 
the husband of the girl came up to me, and sitting on his knees, 
and taking both my hands in one of his, he took out a beauti- 
ful ring from one of the fobs of his jacket, and entreated me in 
a variety of wa3’s to accept it. When I absolutely refused 
to accept it, they all looked rather sorrowful. I tried to 
console them by making known to them liow I felt on the 
subject, but failed They did not look cheerful again. Arfd 
thus, for some time, we rode along the bank of the canal. I 
knew not that the women of Egypt were so beautiful and 
so brave. Having travelled a long distance on horseback, 
thc]^ arrived at their destination immediately after dusk, and 
bade me farewell with hearts full of gratitude. Following 
directions which they gave me, I came to the nearest 
Railway Station. 

The author say.s that he had to do very hard work in Egypt, 
which leftvJiim little time to see enough of t*nc country and its 
people, and tliat Is the reason why his narrative is not fuller 
or more varied. He thus speaks v>f his work in the camp at 
Abassia : — 

“Thci'e is not a man whose heart will not b6 pained, there 
arc not eyes thatnvill not owfflow with tears if I n latc the 
fearful sufferings which I silently ci^durcd foi;,nearly one month. 
Early in the morning t had to» commence woik ; at 9 ^o'clock 
1 had to go*to the^Abassia palace to bring orders for the day ; 
and, on my return, I had to look to the promulgation of those 
orders At 2 o’clock, when my .superior officer took his tiffin, 
I got^half-an-hour’s leisure. But even that leisure I did not 
get every day. Allaying as best I could my hunger and thi^t 
in the very oiffice itself, I commenced my work anew, and got 
no time for rest, till 3 or 4 o’clock in the ^morning. After that 
I used to roll restlessly on my bcil for not more tlian one* hour, 
and finishing my ablutions one hour before sun-|isc, again went 
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to olKicc to at once takft up the stated role of work. During 
that period I could find time only one day to batl)C, and not 
sufficient time one day to eat my meal.” 

But the author does not complain so much of th^ hard woik 

•he had to do in E^ypt as of the harsh treatmentf to which, as 
he says, he was subjected one of tlfc European officers above 
him. *J^eakin^£j of the* time which he spent ia the camp near 
the Abdin palace, the author says : — , 

<‘On coming *hcrc I had to endure many new and unendur- 
able sufferings. I Had to* bear every day sufferings, of which 

• I had no conception even in adicam. The pie-surc of my 
woik increased so much, that I had not the smallest time to cat 
or sleep for nearly aAvcck preceding our departure from EgN pt. 
Besides this, so many misfortunes occurred, that I know not 
how to describe them. My heart was seized with new afflictions 
every day. A higher grade Kngli.sh transpoit officer began to 
practise so much op|)rcssion every day upon his subordinates, 
that they became absolutely^ impatient under their sufferings. 
I had 'previously no idea that the heart of man could be^so hard, 
so cruel, or so beastly. His bestial cruelty increased day after 
day. The oppression he practised cvery^ day upon the poor 

• and truly loyal Indian, it is not in my^ power to describe. There 

was not, perhaps, a man in the Transport Department who did 
not lose all patience under his cruM treatment. . . The tear is 

coming out of my eyes, and my heart is aching again to relate 
what I m}'sclf beheld, and to describe those insufferable agonies 
which iTJ}' helpless companions endured every day', I siudl not 
feehafraid if, in disetesing what really occurred, I incur the dis- 
plca.surc of others, provoke the anger of Government officers, or 
if they shc.wcr abuse upon me or take steps again to injure me in 
any other way, •! am no longer a suppliant for their favor^ It 
is positively painful to me to describe the sort bf treatment 
I have received from Englishmen to whos^c service I twice 
dedicated my soul and my life, for whose sake I have plunged 
in grief Itiy nearest and dearest relations, taken lasting leave 
of love and pity and affection, .and all the other divine attributes 
of humanity^ and thrown my^sclf, again and again and with 
alacrity into tlic sea oT mifciy. ^y heart breaks, as it were, 
when I recoltect wliat I Uavc received in return for all these 
sufferings ant^ privations. Who is there tliat will, when afflict- 
ed with hunger, kick away from him the cup of nectar instead 
of drinking it off?* Who is there that voluntarily seeks the 

• miseries and troubles of the battlc-Ticld, leaving the happy 
country of his birth, and the company of those that are dear 
to him ? If ' there 4s one that docs, it is not the Bengali, 
especially when war, like this war, is one with which no 
righteous tH-inciplc is connected. In the excess of my. heart's 
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grief I have forgotten what I was goiifg to relate. A poem, 
wliich inigllt be appropriately entitled “ English Pride,** would 
be the result if the whole sWy of suffering were related openly 
and without^reserve. I have neither time nor ability to do that. 
In a few words I shall describe English oppression in Egypt. 
I do not cherish in my heait an)^ilcsire of revenge for what 
I have suffered. The utmost injury that man can do. to man 
'has been done to mo ; but for that I will not say one word 
to any one. The Goil of my heart, who has ^een everything, 
will do what is proper in respect of that. 1 will only speak of 
one or two d?iys’ sufferings of my poor, helpless and ill-fated 
companions ; and ihat even not to-day, but at some future time. 
I know not why the white man so much hates tlie dark man, and 
regard.s him as a beast. 1 have heard that in far old times, the 
Sudras were despised and trampled ui)on as cats and dogs by the 
Brahmans. But even the Brahmans were never guilty of such 
cruel treatment. Leaving his country and kinsmen for ihe 
most trifling remuneration, the Indian, exhausted by fast 
and wa.nt of rest, and pcrspiiing in all the pores of his body 
under the ficrccly-bui niiig sun, is doing the Englishmaifs 
work. Though about to die of thirst, fear prevents him from 
allaying it with water, either becaiHC there is no water to 
drink or because Itc is afraid of being beaten by his master if 
he leaves his work for a moment. If any one leaves his w»)rk 
for a moment to drink water, he is done for. The Kttglish 
officer will fine him one monlifs pay, inflict upon his })erson 
a dozen strokes of tlie ratan, or dcgr;idc him from a higher to a 
lower grade of .service. It would, howcv^cr, have been well 
if the matter had ended there. At night, after a whole days 
work, the unfortunate Indians, having picparcd a plaiti meal 
of bread and /id/, are about to cat it, when they hear that the 
Saheb is coming, and is not far off. They were about to sit 
down to cat after a whole day, arjcl tlicy at once stood away, 
foregoing the food that was almost raised to their mouths ; they 
had to go without their meal that day. Tlic Saheb Ccime and at 
once stood whcie tjjcir food was. Mow could he bear to sec 
them sit down together and eat a meal which they would 
have made cheerfurto thenysclvcs jpy opening their hearts to^ph 
other as they ata? I nrynediately after his arrival, he imputed 
various faults to those unfortunate men and simwered abuse 
upon them in vile language. Almost beside himself, like a mad 
elephant,, he displayed his heroism by assailing the backs and 
breasts of the unfprtunafe Indians with the .stick oc horse-whip 
which was in his hand. And, last of all, with both his legs 
he began to destroy tlie fodd they had prepared ! But even 
this did not satisfy his cruel cravings! Vfblently he pulled 
dpvvti tiieir tent and went away ! And tliea the poor wnfortuiiate 
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IiulkiiiSy after a vvholg day's hard work, passed tlie iiigfit 
in «i state (if fast and agony, full of so^tovv and suheryjg, think- 
ing of the happiness of their native land, lying on a bed of 
sand under the canopy of the infinite sky, and shivenng in the 
.cold of the uncovered field. And they thought all the while 
that they would have to rise befoi^ the night was ov^er an^ 
assum(2,their respective tallfs. ” 

This i.s^impassioi]cd language, and makingsomfe deduction f<»r , 
tlte Oldinary nervousness and ornatencss of the author\s style, 
there seems still Jo reimain an element of seriousness in 
thijf writing which cannot be lightly passed by, and which 
ought to arrest the attention of all true and earnest men. 

We should have preferred to see this book written in a plainer 
style Isicts require* plain handling and become obscure or 
doubtful in appeal ance when they arc related in an impassioned 
or fanciful .style. An impassioned or fanciful style means a 
q)assionatc or fiincifully-disposcd (jbserver who may have seen, 
things through the medium of feeling or humour. And things 
which ;are so seen and de.scribed aie nr»t plain facts, but some- 
thing very diffinent therefrom. Bengali authors shouPd bear 
in mind that different things icquirc different styles of treat- 
.ment, and tliat they either forget or ignore, and most certainly 
frii.stratc the very object of writing books when in describing 
facts, win’ch should be an authoi\s piincipal business in a book of 
travels like the one under notice, they adopt the style w’lich is 
propel est for a poem or a harangue. There is unfortunately a 
lamentable ignorance or want of appreciation among ordinary 
Bengali authors of these fundamental rules of literary composi- 
tion, and that is why \\c have availed ourselves of this opporlu- 
* nily to draw their attention to this impoitant point. Tlie bixjk 
under notice, interesting as it is, would have been doubly^ so 
if it had been wiittcn in a plain mattcr-of-fact stylc.% 


Sonar Kdti, Rnpar Kdti, A Paper read by Babu Dwijendranath 
Tagore at a meeting of the Bowbazar Sabitri Libraiy, on the 
eyih Magh, 1291 B. S. PriTiU:d by B. Nandi, at the Val- 
niiki Press, 40^ftu 111 pra.vid Chaiidhuri's Lane, and Publislied 
bj'fDcbendrayath Bhanja, Calcutta, P291 B. S. 

W E seldoip come acros.s such sharj), cTever and smart writing 
as. we find in the pamphlet befi^ie us. Babu Dwijendra- 
nath Tagore, one of»thc best Bengali authors of the day, has dealt 
^with the dress question recently discussed in tlie Native Press 
in conseqi^ice of some remarks privately made by Lord 
Duffciin iiiTonnectioii with it. His Ueatment of the subject is 
fearfully earnest and patrotic. ilis arguments are unanswerable, 
and the feelyig of patrotic piide and indignation with ivhich 
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I)e lets off iniS'JiIe after missile afjain^ those little-miiKled 
aiKl clcnatbnalized Habus, who ' tliink that the essence of 
humanity consists in hat»i^ everything that belongs to their 
own country, and in concealing their birth, paternity, pedigree 
and all under the hat, coat, and pantaloon of the ugly-iooking , 
Saheb is simply irresistible Tlie whole performance is a 
satire of the most cutting kind, and ^ is certain that whoever 
has flesh and*^ blood but is erring and human enough yet to be 
able to perceive that h*c is erring, will feci himself cut dee‘[3 
and througli and through. And then the knife of the Master- 
Surgeon will not have been driven in vain. And it is in that 
hope that the Master-Surgeon has himself taken the knife in 
his hand. For he is no mere marauder, no savage butcher, 
but a Inimane doctor, wlio will not givfe you pain except for 
the purpose of curing you of a malady. And the good Doctor 
feels, in tliis instance, that the malady which he has attacked 
with his incomparable skill and learning, is an infectious one, 
is therefore already spreading, may go on spreading more aiKl 
more rapidly, and, like most infectious maladies, may ^.sooner 
or latcfr so far affect the very mental structure and constitution 
'of a whole lot of people as to rciulci organised life and healthy 
growth an absolute impossibility among them. ^ 

It is these possible, nay, probable effects and consequences 
of tlic malady, and not the malady itself, which the noble Doc- 
tor fears most, and it is therefore that he is anxious to treat 
with such exceptional rigor those in wliom llic malady has 
made its appearance. VV^c do not know whether we should be 
light in so saying, but it seems to us that the distinguished writer 
would cither root out the di.'>casc or place a ring round those 
whom it has attacked in order to prevent its spread. For viewing ^ 
this question of the adoption of foreign habits and manners 
frp*m the highest standj)oint which its most aidcnt advocates 
could select in uefercnce to it, viz., universal catholicity it seems 
to be clear that tlie position is an Absolutely indefensible one. 
The idea of iiationalily contains among its mary; factors an 
idea of exclusiveness of spirit which, however mischievous or 
unncccssaiy it may t>c in the sa-tallcd millcnium of the human 
race, is particularly useful and wholesome unt^ tlie realisation 
of that theocratic dieam 6f the \^rld. So long jis a thing fc*not 
fully formed, y6u must keep it aslUc and by itsq,lf, in order l^hat 
it may grow up to something, and not dissolve into nothing. 
It may be for the good of the full-grown man to expose 
himselPto extremes of heat and cold, to go everywhere, and to^ 
know everything. But the wLsdom of letting an a cliild, 

or even a young man do so, may be serious|y questio^d. So it is 
with nation.s. So long as they are not fully formed or organised 
the wholesome and necessary exclusiveness of the iiurscry must 
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be strictly and jealously maintain*ed, arjd the pompous theory of 
universal catholicity unhesitatingly rejected as a mischievous 
absurdity in national physiology or natft>n-making. Peoples with 
advanced national organisations like the English, the french and 
J:hc Germans, may afford to be a little catholic, though we all 
know that they are in many respects tl^e most exclusive peoples 
in the ^irorld. But for th® tfto-Bengalis (as all English-knowing 
Bengalis fnay be styled,) to ‘endeavour to be catholic, that is to . 
sajy, to be anything and everything, woufd certainly be to court 
disorganisation and*dcatb. If you would organise yourself, 
you must go on moulding yourself to the size and proportions 
’of a definite diagram, and not disperse yourself over an indeter- 
minate and indeterminable plane. In this lies the true meaning 
and absolute necessit^^ of national exclusiveness, It is this 
spirit of national exclusiveness which ought to be jealously 
fostered* and encouraged among the unformed peoples of India. 
•And Indian thinkers and patriots ought to keep themselves 
all the more awake and sensitive on this point, because the 
catholic; side of European literature, which is more intelligible, 
interesting and attractive to Asiatics than its national or exclusive 
side, is inevitably weakening the exclusive and for mative force of • 
the Indian mind, and strengthening its catholic and disruptive 
tendencies. This is the greatest national danger that English 
education has created in this counti;y, and more might than what 
the people of India now possess will be prc 5 bably required to put 
it down. As a specimen of that might, Babu Dwijendranath^s 
admirable essay is remarkably hopeful and encouraging. 

Into the arguments of Babu Dwijendranath, we will not enter 
here. Any summary vve could give of them would simply 
'acf like a screen to veil their perfect beauty and symme- • 
try from the reader’s view. But we cannot help noticing 
one point. And* that is that, though full of» the spifit 
of national exclusiveness, Babu Dwijendranath is Ccithplic 
in the truest sense of the word. He *is a thinker, and 
he knows that national life and progress require lending 
and borrowftig among nations. He does not object to that. 
But he will not allow you tcp jrcspect thoiman vvho does not 
respect you. IIg*will nof allow you to become in appearance 
and.^ spirit like that Engli.Ji master who, when his native 
clerk went out of his room aftep drinking o*it of life own glass of 
watdr, dashed tlfe glass on the floor and smashed it in pieces, 
as if the man that had touched it was an abomination.* But 
his attitude is very different towards the Indian Musstilmar 
tDf him he speaks as follows : — 

Sonar A"a//, RnpXr Kdity pp. 49-50* 
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ciff«r« c^, ^»i5nirs?- 

<w« »5c?r«tTfws ^rjTi^wir cw\^ 

ntan ^f? c«r, Uic<»^sl ^^ifincs^al 
fl*l ^ f«it1 C»I®I?J ^fTt? ^r€gl 

’!?rts 4i^a?iTCf,. cif^s 's:^! ^^sirl '^Vt^ 

^^^UtCSE, ^lf«?I1 ^t^<I5t=l 

c^i-wff^ «a^»r5 

'8fT5itWS ®tf«a cn af.f^ C?, <£i^.»f:>£i^ 

f^f^ 5 it^ 1 «2t5r«r vsf^r^ ?jis(j n?^?r 

i ^m^rs'sg 

*t1 ^'®1 

*ICS(T «r5f^S ^fs?tf^csisj — 

I ^T<i? ^m-’ 

Sjt^ ?tBft?1 C^5R^ ^TTBtCat^l « 

c^ c^u 

vsrbfei^ '*t‘rTs? sr? c^ 

; c^i «r«T afn f 

fliit^ ^«tc«l, ^atc*i, -^nca a1 i-^1^ 

«c*t «irtrsp^ 1 ^ta'Cfa cwc»ta 

?tc^««it9i ‘fa® 5Jfa 
ca, ^mtcwT^l « 

'Bitiiai ttt 

^tatc^f? I ^>i2i5>tcS«l a«t5^ 

f%*5C'T« »t^ ‘faania «rf^?i 

^fw <£i^!( 'si^wa c^tsj* f^p*’®f!C«*i ^tnt5 

iicsfJ* c’fW^m’faf-’Jia -Jiiis, ^tftc«i 
ittf®? ^cirt?[^ ’cas^l i ^ ’la^rrtcsiat 
jfvifl ‘ «rf^^ ffwf, irtr^cf 

^«tai nojtc^a 'sratr*? 

C^int^fi iltSlf^^V, «*t*lt®? cstfa- 
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5ivr, tersftJ? 4'^caT^, vsisnsi 

f’5*f a 5 'ft‘*t*( f'^', c^ -^tf® ^t^»rt*c^5 

f?’^'5 ^^5l- ’iPf^tistH' %«*! 

^t? af^?r1 ^tf? ? 

'Stfl 

»at^t*t ^taf — ’^t^l ^^'.tsrtft^ I at^TN' 

'tea — ^ca 

— ^t^tes ^t^;ewa t 

C^^.'^’TSi^lt^l — ’S>if«e3 I 

^t’rai c^t^ ’«rsj;^«*i '^fa, '^c? 'srt’fal 

c*'tea5a^ ^fa — ^fa*1 i 

aw 1 al ca wif® ^taiftfnw , 

^?e*i? c?l ?f55at« atcas^l — cat ^- 


a^a*tt ‘^al^a'?*! i - , 

Which may be rendered thus (tfiough very inadequately) ;— 

“ I ook at any Mussulm<an except the Hindustani-Mussulman 
—locik at the Irani Mussulman, at the Turani Mussulman, at the 
Arab Mussulman, at the Mussulman of Kabul— you vvill see that 
there is no rescmbl'ince between their dresses and the diess 
of the Hindustani-Mussulman. This makes it perfectly clear 
tint as the Indian Mussulmans modelled their Setar upon pur 
/;/« ’ derived thefr Mian-inalldr (a musical tune^ from our 
Mcillar-r&<^ini, constructed their Urdu dialect out our indige- 
nous ^’cnnculars, so tKcy*niadc c/w//i’.r«,^irq;rt;;M,.and other 
articles of their dress upon the model of our own dress. It is 
irot at all* strange that the people who arc indebted to us in a 
hundred items should have beeft indebted td us in a hundred 
and one itcms«*At first, and in the beginning, Hindp and 
MiKi^ulmans only fought and killed cadh other. But in the end 
the iiolitic Akliar, with the* view of .aiipcasiflg the Ilindu.s 
intfoiluccd amonfe his own people many of the elements ot 
Hindu civilKsatSon. .That is historically true. Again the sort of 
(head-dress) and javia-jora (gaiinents foi the 
•body) which Mussulman Emperors wore from tlic tune of Akbar , 
arc not in use in an'y other country of the woi d, except India. 
TJiis clearly proves that those articles of dress, at any rate 
arc* Indian. If they had been Mussulman in origin, they vvoulj 
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certainly have been in use in Iran, in Turan, in Arabia, or in Some 
other Muisulman countrv.* Our celebrated antiquarian Dr. 
Rajendralal Mitra has maae it as clear to us as daylight that it 
was not we who got the jama-jord and the khirkidar-piigri from 
the Musulnians, but the ^Mussulmans who got them from usj 
And, as the Mussulmans^have imitated the Hindus in a hundred 
points, for us to imitate titem now in Some one point, would be 
a simple exchange of social amenity, not involving loss ^of 
national honour. Formerly, Mussulmans were hostile only to 
our religion, but they highly respected*us as^ nation. The Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Moghul Emperor was Man Sinha, his. 
principal state-manager was Todar Mai, hi^ principal Minister 
was Birbal, his chief musician was T^pa-Sena, all Hindu in 
nationality. Can we, or*should we, disregard and discsteem as 
strangers and foreigners the nation .who felt not the smallest 
hesitation in constructing their own Urdu language* out of 
the language of our own nation, aye, the nation who fojgoU 
even the country of their birth and adopted India as their 
ownepuntry? If we do that, we shall be guilty of givave dis- 
courtesy ; to do so would be the extreme of ungcntlernanlincss. 
Bengali Mussulmans wear even the dhoti — Bengali Mussulma- 
nis wear even the sdri ; they do not lose their nationalit)i 
thereby. The Mussulmans of Hindustan are Mussulman only 
in religion ; in nationality they are Indian. . . If we now 

take or imitate anything that belongs to them, we take from, 
or imitate our own people, not strangers or foreigners. What 
do you mean by imitating strangers or foreigners? It means 
imitating the people who do not reckon us even as they reckon 
the particle of dust that clings to their feet.'' 

And the writing is equally sharp, vigorous and pointed 
tlvoughout. It is a splendid pamphlet in, Bengali wc have 
received affcr many a long day, and we earnestly and sincerely 
pray that tli^ spirit in which it is written will be rightly a[)prc- 
ciated, and the noble object of its* writer realised in no long 
time. The whole nation should listen with respect^ and atten- 
tion to the advice of one of its soundest thinkers, and warm- 
est well-wishers. 


Jibani-Sangraha. By Amrifalfl Basu. Printed and Published 
by Haridas Rlannd^at the KuiAudbandhu ^Vpss, 2, Abi^aya 
Charan Ghosh's Lane, Syamapukar, Calcutta, 1884. 

I N th^ English portion of the title-page •this work is called 
* “A collection of Mempirs of the Six Distinguished Patriots 
— Ramdoolal Dc, Dr. Durga.Cliaran Bancrji*, Rajkh Rammohan 
Raya, Justice Dwarakanath Milra, Keshab Chandra Sen, and 
Roy Kristodas Pal, Bahadoor.” Now, oitfe of two of these 
men. may have been patiiots, but, certainly, not .all of them, 
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Ramdoolal De, for instance, was 1 millionaire, but in no *sense* 
of the word a patriot. This ‘may seem to many very frivolous 
critici.^m ; but they will find on reflection that it ns not so. 
The idea that the men* named here were all patriot^ has great- 
•ly influenced the author’s style. Like most Bengali authors, 
Babu Amritalal Basil uscs.pompous magniloquent language 
in spasoin and out of seas»if, and his natural tendency in this 
respect Ras received undue encouragement freftn his notion, 
that the men about whom he writes, occutried the exalted posi- 
■ tion of patriots iR their country. A single sentence, quoted 
. at random from the memoir of Ramdoolal De, will prove 
this : — ^ 

90 ^51 c"Rt? 

I 

Whicb means ; — Having thus gloriously acted on the vast 
stage of the universe, this favorite son of Lakshmi (prosperity) 
and Dliarina (viituc) closed the last act of the drama of his 
Jifv, on the 1st April 1825, in his 73rd year. 

Such writing is nothing more or less than literary acting. 
And w'c arc sorry to add, that most Bengali writing of the 
present day is precisely that, and nothing else. Acting is the 
order of the day among Bengalis. Their social reformation 
is mere acting ; their religious reformation is mere acting. 
We cannot praise a book which is only a specimen of literary 
a<;ting. 

Babu Amritalal Ba.su seems to be morally unfit to write 
memoirs of men. He accuses Keshab Chandra Sen of in- 
justice and unrighteousness because of his taking ov|;r a schbol 
from its founder (p. Go). The taking over in^ have beeii, hs 
the author says it was, an uftjust and forcible seizure ; but the 
history of tJic affair is not given, and we do not accordingly 
understand how the act was of the stated .complexion. Facts 
which carry with them grave tUarges or Imputations against 
men, especially when thcy.are not living, demand detailed and 
careftil explana^on, and the biographer who omits to do. so, 
passes a vcrdi<;t against himself, and conipells u« to turn away 
from' him as a man whoiought not to be recognised as occupy- 
ing a place in the i»nks of literature. "We are sorry we should 
.have to adopt such a course in regard to Babu Amritalal Basu. 
*The idea of Ms work is exceedingly- good, and we shall hail him 
with delight if he favprs us with a thoroughly revised and 
amended edition of it. 
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are in)\%(']>cii nmiL an eiilircly ni-w, and sj>(‘ria]ly .selecteil stoc'k of C‘l(‘piui • 

CHANDELIERS 

Of Jill sizes and in a vand'ty (-f dosi^0ls. 

I^AMIAS 

For Korr''}inc Oil, witli all the nn/^t ncKMit improvcincid^ rind in (Ik 

no\\§^( j attc'nis. 

TABLE AND OTHER ORNAMENTAL GLASS 

, Of all tlio latest find cTioiccst shajus. in ]>lain and cut crystal, sjk ci.aily siOccfod, 
and forming' an oloiMiit and unexcelled oxliibition or(]e(!f)irLti\e onianieiit^. 

. EARTHEN-WARE AND PORCELAIN 

From ilie first makers — Mint<»n, WcMljrwood,, and others, of otpial re]mtatinn. 
Couginsiiig Dinner, Urcakhi^t and Tea Servic8>, Vaso.s, Tcte-a-Icte sets, etc. 

' ,ART FURNITURE 

In tlio fayourite cbonized and Lolt niannfaeture, oomnrisinL" Karly KiiLdi'di, 

V Jacobean/’ f^Jnocn Anne, Chipiiendalc, and (Uln'r st \ Ks, TT-apoys, Uahiiuts, 
Centre Tables, Mu^ic ( .'mterbnries, Wbat-iiuts, Centre oftninaii ('niiches, 
Chairs, and brackets foil comjdelc [iKnibiiing la any of these eifect i\e and ' 
cdeLMUt stylcxs. 

MIRRORS. 

A largo assortment in uTasvsive gilt, ebonized and gilt:; ^iiid oiber frrmics. 

, PRICES.' 

C. Lazarus (t Co.'s prices arc basul on the lowest pnspihle scale com 
patihle witfi excellence of workmanship and a moderate reuirn mi actual outltj 

C. Lazarus & Co. solicit a visit to their Now Showrooms, feeling asaurct 
that the result will amjd / repay* the Iroubio. * • 

C. LAjZAUUS & CO.,. CALCUTTA. 








